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The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  welcome  you  to 
our  university.  We  are  delighted  you  have 
chosen  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  as  the  place  where  you  will 
continue  your  studies. 

This  is  a  beautiful  campus  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  opportunities  for  you  at  UNC- 
Wilmington.  You  will  be  expanding  your 
horizons  both  intellectually  and  socially.  We 
hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  offered  to  you  at  the  university. 

You  will  also  want  to  become  involved  in 
the  educational  and  cultural  opportunities 
available  to  you  in  the  City  of  Wilmington  and 
surrounding  areas.  There  are  many  historical 
sites  and  recreational  opportunities  in 
Southeastern  North  Carolina.  You  should 
tai<e  advantage  of  these  while  you  are  at 
UNC-Wilmington. 

We  are  very  fortunate  at  UNC-Wilmington 
to  have  an  excellent  staff  and  faculty  that  are 
ready  to  assist  you  In  your  academic  career. 
Get  to  know  your  faculty  and  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  them. 
Become  involved  in  your  university.  You  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  university  years  if  you 
take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that 
are  available  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 


£.^ 


As  you  begin  your  academic  career  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
you  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  your  life,  one 
that  will  be  devoted  to  rigorous  pursuits  of 
the  mind  and  personal  development.  You 
have  chosen  an  institution  where  faculty  care 
about  students  and  where  students  care 
about  building  a  tradition  of  academic 
achievement.  The  environment  of  this  lovely 
old  port  city  will  make  living  and  studying  a 
memorable  experience. 

I  welcome  you  to  this  institution  and 
challenge  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  intellectual  and  emotional 
growth.  Get  to  know  your  professors  - 
debate  with  them,  speak  out  in  class,  hear 
new  and  different  ideas,  learn  the  joy  of 
discovery.  Take  advantage  of  cultural 
offerings.  Become  a  campus  leader.  Get 
involved  in  politics.  Enjoy  an  active  social  life. 
Study  abroad  to  learn  about  another  culture. 

UNCW  faculty  and  staff  are  vitally 
interested  in  your  success,  and  are  here  to 
help  you.  I  keep  regular  office  hours  for 
students,  and  want  you  to  come  see  me  if 
you  think  I  can  help  you  or  if  you  just  want  to 
chat. 

With  all  best  wishes. 


Dr.  James  R.  Leutze 
Chancellor 


Robert  F.  Warwick 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

1992-93 


Fall  Semester,  1992 

August  10,  Monday 
August  15,  Saturday 

August  16,  Sunday 
August  16-17,  Sunday-Monday 
August  18,  Tuesday 
August  19,  Wednesday 
August  20,  Thursday 
August  26,  Wednesday 
September  7,  Monday 
September  9,  Wednesday 
September  10,  Thursday 
September  30,  Wednesday 
October  7,  Wednesday 
October  12,  Monday 
October  22,  Thursday 

November  6,  Friday 
November  24,  Tuesday 

November  29,  Sunday 
November  30,  Monday 
December  4,  Friday 
December  5,  Saturday 

December  7-12,  Monday-Saturday 
December  14-15,  Monday-Tuesday 
December  15,  Tuesday 

Spring  Semester,  1993 

January  6,  Wednesday 

January  7,  Thursday 
January  8,  Friday 

January  1 1 ,  Monday 
January  15,  Friday 
January  18,  Monday 
February  19,  Friday 
February  26,  Friday 

March  7,  Sunday 
March  8,  Monday 


Academic  year  begins 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  students  only  9:00  a.m. 

to  5:00  p.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  returning  students  12:00  p.m. 

Orientation  and  advising  (freshmen) 

Orientation  and  advising  (transfers) 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

Convocation 

Faculty  Meeting 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline,  spring   1993- 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m./On-campus 

housing  closes 

On-campus  housing  opens  3:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  day/Commencement  for  July  and  December 

graduates 

Final  examinations 

Final  examinations 

Fall  semester  ends/On-campus  housing  closes 

10:30pm 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  and  transfer 

students  only  9:00  a.m. 

Orientation  and  testing;  spring  semester  begins 

Advising  and  registration/On-campus  housing  o.oens 

for  returning  students  9:00  a.m. 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Martin  Luther  King  Holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Spring  vacation  begins  at  10:30  p.m./On-campus 

housing  closes  10:30  p.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  12:00  p.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends  at  8:00  a.m. 


March  12,  Friday 

March  30,  Tuesday 

April  8,  Thursday 

April  12,  Monday 

April  15,  Thursday 

April  28,  Wednesday 

April  29,  Thursday 

April  30-May  1 ,  Friday-Saturday 

May  3-8,  Monday-Saturday 

May  8,  Saturday 

May  15,  Saturday 

Summer  Session,  1st,  1993 

May  20,  Thursday 
May  21 ,  Friday 
May  24,  Monday 
May  25,  Tuesday 
May  26,  Wednesday 
June  2,  Wednesday 

June  1 1 ,  Friday 
June  18,  Friday 

June  22,  Tuesday 
June  23,  Wednesday 

Summer  Session,  2nd,  1993 

June  27,  Sunday 
June  28,  Monday 
June  29,  Tuesday 
June  30,  Wednesday 
July  1 ,  Thursday 
July  5,  Monday 
July  9,  Friday 
July  20,  Tuesday 
July  29,  Thursday 
July  30,  Friday 


Graduation  application  deadline,  summer  1993- 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Easter  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Easter  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Faculty  meeting 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  examinations 

Final  examinations 

Spring  semester  ends/On-campus  housing  closes  at 

10:30  p.m. 

Commencement,  academic  year  ends 

On-campus  housing  opens  9:00  a.m. 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  W  -  undergraduate 

students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  W  -  graduate  students 

Graduation    application    deadline,    fall    1993- 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends 

On-campus  housing  opens  12:00  p.m. 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Independence  Day  Holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends/On-campus  housing 

closes  10:30  p.m. 


Fall  Semester,  1993 

August  9,  Monday 
August  14,  Saturday 

August  15,  Sunday 


August  15-17,  Sunday-Tuesday 
August  18,  Wednesday 
August  19,  Thursday 
August  25,  Wednesday 
September  6,  Monday 
September  8,  Wednesday 
September  9,  Thursday 
September  29,  Wednesday 
October  8,  Wednesday 
October  13,  Monday 
October  23,  Thursday 

November  5,  Friday 
November  23,  Tuesday 

November  28,  Sunday 
November  29,  Monday 
December  3,  Friday 
December  4,  Saturday 

December  6-1 1 ,  Monday-Saturday 
December  13-14,  Monday-Tuesday 
December  14,  Tuesday 

Spring  Semester,  1994 

January  5,  Wednesday 

January  6,  Thursday 
January  7,  Friday 

January  10,  Monday 
January  14,  Friday 
January  17,  Monday 
February  18,  Friday 
March  4,  Friday 

March  4,  Friday 

March  13,  Sunday 
March  14,  Monday 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

1993-1994 


Academic  year  begins 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  students  only  at 

9:00  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  returning  students 

12:00  p.m. 

Orientation  and  Advising 

Registration  Day 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  holiday 

Convocation 

Faculty  Meeting 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline,   spring   1994- 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m./On-campus 

housing  closes 

On-campus  housing  opens  3:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day/Commencement  for  July  and  December 

graduates 

Final  Examinations 

Final  Examinations 

Fall  semester  ends/On-campus  housing  closes  10:30  p.m. 


On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  and  transfer 

students  only  9:00  a.m. 

Spring  semester  begins/Orientation  and  advising 

Registration  Day/On-campus  housing  opens  for 

returning  students  9:00  a.m. 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Martin  Luther  King  holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Graduation  application  deadline  -  summer  1994  - 

undergraduate  students 

Spring  vacation  begins/On-campus  housing  closes 

10:30  p.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  12:00  p.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 


March  29,  Tuesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

March  31 ,  Thursday 

Easter  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

April  4,  Monday 

Easter  vacation  ends  8:00  a.m. 

April  14,  Thursday 

Faculty  Meeting 

April  27,  Wednesday 

Last  day  of  classes 

April  28,  Thursday 

Reading  Day 

April  29-30,  Friday-Saturday 

Final  examinations 

May  2-7,  Monday-Saturday 

Final  examinations 

May  7,  Saturday 

Spring  semester  ends/On-campus  housing  closes 
10:30  p.m. 

May  14,  Saturday 

Commencement/academic  year  ends 

Summer  Session, 

1st,  1994 

May  19,  Thursday 

On-campus  housing  opens  9:00  a.m. 

May  20,  Friday 

Registration  Day 

May  23,  Monday 

Classes  begin 

May  24,  Tuesday 

Last  day  for  registration 

May  25,  Wednesday 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

June  1,  Wednesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

June  10,  Friday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

June  17,  Friday 

Graduation  Application  Deadline,  fall,  1994  - 

June  21,  Tuesday 
June  22,  Wednesday 

Summer  Session,  2nd,  1994 

June  26,  Sunday 
June  27,  Monday 
June  28,  Tuesday 
June  29,  Wednesday 
June  30,  Thursday 
July  4,  Monday 
July  8,  Friday 
July  19,  Tuesday 
July  28,  Thursday 
July  29,  Friday 


undergraduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends 

On-campus  housing  opens  12:00  p.m. 

Registration  Day 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Independence  Day  holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends/On-campus  housing 

closes  10:30  p.m. 
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Ex-officio 

Mark.  L  Bibbs 
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fflSTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

in  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institutions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees 
are  part  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnnington  is 
one  of  16  constituent  institutions  of  the  nnulti-campus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was 
the  first  public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors  and  the  only  one  to  graduate 
students  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For 
the  next  136  years,  the  only  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877,  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  began  sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher 
education,  diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically  black  institutions,  and  another 
was  founded  to  educate  American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  Others  had  a  technological  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for  performing 
artists. 

In  1931,  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  redefined  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include 
three  state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  (now  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College  (now  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh),  and  Woman's  College  (now  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro).  The 
new  multi-campus  University  operated  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president.  By 
1969,  three  additional  campuses  had  joined  the  University  through  legislative  action:  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971,  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  bringing  into  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  the  state's  ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  of  which  had  until  then 
been  legally  separate:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke 
State  University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action 
created  the  current  16-campus  University.  (In  1985,  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high  school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated 
school  of  the  University.) 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making  body  legally  charged  with  "the  general 
determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  con- 
stituent institutions."  It  elects  the  president,  who  administers  the  University.  The  32  voting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four-year  terms. 
Former  board  chairmen  and  board  members  who  are  former  governors  of  North  Carolina 
may  continue  to  serve  for  limited  periods  as  non-voting  members  emeriti.  The  president  of 
the  UNC  Association  of  Student  Governments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  non- 
voting member. 

Each  of  the  16  constituent  institutions  is  headed  by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  president's  nomination  and  is  responsible  to  the  president.  Each 
institution  has  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who 
serves  ex-officio.  (The  NC  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex-officio  members.)  Each 
board  of  trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and  other  operations  of  its  institution 
on  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

Statement  of  Institutional  Mission 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedicated  to 
excellence  in  teaching,  research,  artistic  achievement,  and  service  to  local  and  global  com- 
munities. It  is  an  evolving  comprehensive  university  of  moderate  size  that  values  close  re- 
lationships among  students,  faculty,  and  staff  in  a  diverse,  supportive,  and  challenging 
intellectual  environment. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  founded  as  Wilmington  College  in  1947, 
owes  much  of  its  development  and  dynamic  character  to  its  heritage  and  location.  The 
student-centered  philosophy  of  the  university  comes  in  part  from  its  origin  as  a  community 
college  with  small  classes  and  extensive  interaction  between  students  and  faculty.  With 
growth,  the  focus  has  expanded  to  include  graduate  students,  bringing  increased  opportun- 
ities for  scholarly  activities. 

As  the  only  public  university  in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  this  institution  bears  a  special 
responsibility  for  education  and  service.  The  university  is  committed  to  providing  lifelong 
learning  opportunities,  assisting  with  the  improvement  of  public  school  education,  and  en- 
hancing the  personal,  cultural,  and  economic  health  of  the  region.  Located  in  an  historic  port 
city,  the  university  provides  related  experiences  in  cultural,  commercial,  and  archeological 
studies.  The  proximity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  enables  the  university  to  be  a  leader  in  marine 
studies  and  provides  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  teach  and  practice  environmental  aware- 
ness and  responsibility.  The  university  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  conservation  areas 
on  campus  that  are  representative  of  ecosystems  in  the  region. 

The  university  seeks  to  stimulate  in  its  students  intellectual  curiosity,  imagination,  rational 
thinking,  thoughtful  expression,  and  a  love  of  learning.  Knowledge  of  the  humanities,  social 
and  natural  sciences,  and  fine  arts,  along  with  effective  communication  and  decision-making 
skills,  are  central  to  the  curriculum.  Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  their  own  and  other  cultures  in  order  to  appreciate  the  rich  variety  of  thought  and  lifestyles 
that  form  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  university  offers  programs  to  help  students  clarify 
values,  develop  physical  well-being,  work  independently  and  interdependently,  and  partici- 
pate in  university  governance.  The  university  is  committed  to  providing  each  student  with 
opportunities,  resources,  and  guidance  to  achieve  personal,  academic,  and  career  goals. 

Excellence  in  teaching  and  creative  scholarly  activity  are  fundamental  for  any  university. 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding  complements  effective  teaching,  sustains  in- 
tellectual vitality,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  larger  community.  Research  and 
artistic  endeavors  are  essential  for  faculty  and  students.  The  university  encourages  and 
supports  scholarly  work  and  seeks  to  attract  energetic  faculty  with  diverse  interests  and 
expertise. 

The  university  provides  a  secure  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  environment  conducive 
to  achieving  its  mission.  Freedom  of  thought,  expression,  and  association  are  fostered  and 
protected.  The  continuing  development  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  academic  and  social  programs  of  excellence,  are  ensured  with 
funds  from  both  public  and  private  sources.  Ongoing  planning  and  assessment  of  services, 
programs,  research,  and  instruction  assure  the  productive  use  of  resources  and  assets. 
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The  university  remains  committed  to  planned  growth,  quality  programs,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  community.  The  evolution  of  the  university  will  involve  strengthening  and  expanding 

•  undergraduate  education, 

•  research,  graduate,  and  professional  programs, 

•  interdisciplinary  programs, 

•  public  service, 

•  involvement  in  multicultural,  social,  environmental,  and  global  issues  of  current  and 
emerging  importance, 

•  international  exchange  programs  for  students  and  faculty, 

•  marine  science  and  marine-related  activities, 

•  instructional  and  research  resources,  and 

•  campus  facilities  to  meet  educational,  social,  and  recreational  needs. 

Through  the  activities  of  its  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  seeks  to  educate  and  interact  with  the  diverse  community  it  reflects  and  serves. 
Fulfilling  this  mission  strengthens  the  position  of  the  university  within  the  world  academic 
community. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  F.  Warwick,  Chairman 
Eunice  T.  MacRae,  Vice  Chairnnan 
Garland  B.  Garrett,  Jr.,  Secretary 

Class  of  1993  Class  of  1995 

Garland  B.  Garrett,  Jr.  John  G.  Ashby 

Eunice  T.  MacRae  George  B.  Autry 

Thomas  B.  Rabon,  Jr.  Edward  G.  Lilly,  Jr. 

George  Rountree,  III  Julia  T.  Morton 

C.  Heide  Trask  Eugene  E.  Wright,  Jr. 

Robert  F.  Wanwick  Connie  S.  Yow 

Joseph  P.  Mitchell,  III,  ex-officio 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Education  on  the  college  level  first  came  to  Wilmington  in  1946  when  a  college  center  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  Directorate  of  Extension  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  center  offered  courses  on  the  freshman  level  to  some  250  students  during  the 
academic  year  1946-47.  In  1947  a  tax  levy  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover 
County,  and  Wilmington  College  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  county  institution  under  the 
control  of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education.  In  1948  Wilmington  College  was 
officially  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  In  1952  the  institution  was  accredited  as  a  junior 
college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

In  1958  New  Hanover  County  voted  to  place  the  college  under  the  Community  College 
Act  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  this  vote,  the  college  became  a  part  of  the 
state  system  of  higher  education,  and  control  passed  from  the  New  Hanover  County  Board 
of  Education  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  were  appointed  locally  and  four 
of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements 
for  admission  and  graduation  and  the  general  academic  standards  of  the  college  came 
under  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  college 
began  to  receive  an  appropriation  from  the  state  for  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the 
local  tax. 

On  July  1 ,  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Wilmington  College 
became  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  authorized  to  offer  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  late  1968,  with 
subsequent  approval  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1969,  Wilmington  College  became,  on  July  1,  1969, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  It,  and  the  institution  in  Asheville  previously 
designated  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  became  the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 
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On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without  changing 
their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into  the  university.  Thus, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  now  comprises  16  institutions. 

On  August  22, 1 977,  The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  authorized 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  offer  its  first  graduate  programs  at  the 
master's  level. 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  elevated 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  a  Comprehensive  Level  I  University. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  university  include  four-year  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cam- 
eron School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Nursing; 
graduate  progrmas  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education,  the  Master  of  Science,  the  Master 
of  Arts,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degrees; 
a  variety  of  pre-professional  programs,  and  special  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including 
marine  science  research,  and  continuing  education. 


ACADEMIC  STANDING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Commission  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  award  degrees  at  the  bachelor's  and  master's  levels. 
The  School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  and  the  School  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  The 
university  also  holds  membership  in  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Placement  Council,  and  the  Council 
for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education,  and  is  on  the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  university  seeks  to  attract  and  maintain  a  faculty  of  outstanding  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  its  diverse  and  comprehensive  instructional  and 
research  programs.  Its  faculty  members  come  from  all  geographic  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  several  foreign  countries,  bringing  to  this  campus  a  rich  variety  of  educational 
experiences,  training  and  scholarship.  Of  the  more  than  412  instructional  and  research  fac- 
ulty, more  than  67  percent  hold  doctoral  degrees. 


STATEMENT  ON  DIVERSITY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  needs  of  the  total  university  community,  the  chancellor  has 
endorsed  the  following  statement  of  principle  proposed  by  the  Human  Relations  Advisory 
Committee:  As  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
represents  a  rich  diversity  of  human  beings  among  its  faculty,  staff  and  students  and  is 
committed  to  maintaining  a  campus  environment  that  values  that  diversity. 

Accordingly,  the  university  supports  policies,  curricula  and  co-curricular  activities  that  en- 
courage understanding  of  an  appreciation  for  all  members  of  its  community  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  harassment  of  or  disrespect  for  persons  because  of  age,  sex,  color,  race, 
religion,  creed,  national  origin,  sexual  preference,  political  belief  or  affiliation,  handicap,  vet- 
eran status,  marital  status  or  membership  in  any  organization. 
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For  more  Information  concerning  the  ways  that  our  multicultural  learning  community  may 
be  nurtured  and  protected,  contact  the  Human  Relations  Committee  through  the  offices  of 
the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  of  Students. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES'  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  in  recognition  of 
this  institution's  commitment  to  teaching  excellence,  has  established  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
Teaching  Excellence  Award.  Recipients  of  the  award  manifest  excellence  as  a  way  of  life  and 
stand  out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  higher  education  through  their  dedication  and  sen/ice  to  students.  The  award 
carries  with  it  both  an  honor  and  a  responsibility:  it  specifies  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  a 
person  of  excellence  and  it  calls  upon  the  person  so  honored  to  share  that  excellence  with 
colleagues  and  students. 

Recipients 

1978  B.  Frank  Hall  1984  Anne  B.  McCrary 

1 979  Frank  Allen  1 985  Charles  Richard  Ward 

1980  Steve  Harper  1986  John  H.  Haley 

1981  Gerald  Shinn  1987  Saul  Bachner 

1982  William  F.  Adcock  1988  C.  Sue  Lamb 
(posthumously)  1989  W.  Lee  Johnston 

1983  Betty  Jo  Welch  1990  C.  Sue  Combs 

1991  Grace  M.  Burton 

THE  UNCW  AWARD  FOR  FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  UNCW  Award  for  Faculty  Scholarship  is  designed  to  underscore  this  institution's 
continuing  commitment  to  scholarship  and  creative  work.  Recipients  of  the  award  shall  stand 
out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made,  and  continue  to  make,  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  university  and  the  academic  community  through  their  commitment  to 
scholarship,  research  and  creativity. 

Recipients 

1 990  Donald  F.  Kapraun 

1991  J.  MarkGalizio 

THE  FOUNDATION  CHAIR 

The  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  charitable,  non-profit 
corporation  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  university.  Through  private 
donations  it  supports  a  faculty  chair,  designated  to  assist  the  university  in  its  long-range 
efforts  concerning  faculty  development  and  recruitment.  The  Foundation  Chair,  which  is 
currently  allocated  to  the  various  academic  disciplines  on  a  rotating  basis,  enables  the 
university  to  bring  to  this  campus  renowned  scholars  and  performing  artists.  In  filling  the 
chair  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select  individuals  whose  contributions  will  benefit  not  only 
the  university,  but  also  the  community  at  large. 

NOTE:  For  faculty  directory  see  page  272. 
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THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  a  661 -acre  tract  on  State  Highway  132  (College  Road)  midway  between  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  about  15  miles  from  Carolina  Beach  and  10  miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach. 
The  standard  metropolitan  area,  of  which  Wilmington  is  a  part,  now  has  a  population  in 
excess  of  118,000.  Several  main  highways  lead  into  the  city,  and  commercial  air  service 
provides  easy  access  to  other  metropolitan  areas  north,  south,  and  west. 

Ocean  breezes  and  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  give  Wilmington  a  delightful  year- 
round  climate,  and  the  area's  proximity  to  the  ocean  provides  unlimited  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  spacious  well-landscaped  campus  was  first  occupied  by  the  university  in  1961.  The 
number  of  buildings  has  increased  from  three  in  1961  to  70  today.  There  are  several  athletic 
fields  and  ample  space  for  parking. 


BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modified  Georgian  architecture.  All  academic  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  cafeterias  and  residence  halls,  are  completely  air-conditioned. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman  Hall,  which  houses  administrative  offices,  is  named  in  honor  of  a  native 
Wilmingtonian  who  served  as  president  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  The  University 
of  Virginia  and  Tulane  University. 

Hoggard  Hall,  an  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  second 
president  of  Wilmington  College,  contains  classrooms,  the  School  of  Nursing,  laboratories, 
the  computing  center,  and  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

Kenan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  of  Wilmington,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  art  and  music 
studios,  the  music  library,  an  electronic  music  studio,  dramatic  workshops  and  the  S.R.O. 
Theatre.  It  also  contains  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  of  approximately  100. 

Will  S.  DeLoach  Hall  houses  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics.  It  is  equipped  with 
classrooms,  faculty  and  staff  offices,  teaching  auditoriums,  and  modern,  well-equipped  lab- 
oratories for  the  physical  sciences. 

Friday  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  UNC  President  Emeritus  William  C.  Friday  and  his  wife  Ida, 
was  completed  in  1974.  It  houses  the  departments  of  biological  sciences  and  earth  sciences 
and  contains  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Arnold  Kimsey  King  Hall  houses  the  School  of  Education  and  contains  an  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  191,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  curriculum  laboratory. 

Isaac  Bear  Hall,  completed  in  1972,  contains  classrooms,  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences,  and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Morton  Hall,  named  for  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  was  completed  in  October  1978  and 
houses  the  departments  of  English,  history,  and  foreign  languages.  The  building  contains 
classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  the  Bryan  Auditorium  which  seats  200. 

The  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Building  was  completed  in  1980.  It  houses  the  de- 
partments of  psychology,  philosophy  and  religion,  political  science,  and  sociology/anthro- 
pology, as  well  as  some  offices  of  the  campus  computing  center. 

Cameron  Hall,  occupied  in  1988,  houses  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Auditorium,  a  gift  from  the  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation, 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  1 ,000  persons.  The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  for  use  as  a  theatre 
and  contains  seminar  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

Hanover  Hall  and  Trask  Coliseum,  the  physical  education  complex,  provide  modern  facil- 
ities for  the  athletic  activities  of  all  students,  including  a  large  playing  floor  with  rollaway 
bleachers,  a  second  athletic  activity  floor,  offices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and  special 
gymnastic  equipment. 

The  Raiford  G.  Trask  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building  provides  the  campus  with  a 
6,000-seat  coliseum  as  well  as  an  Olympic  size  swimming  pool  and  a  separate  diving  tank. 
Construction  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1977. 

The  University  Union  is  the  "living  room"  of  the  university  community.  It  houses  a  wide 
variety  of  services,  student  and  administrative  offices,  while  providing  space  for  campus 
activities  and  meetings.  The  University  Center,  opened  in  1991,  provides  supplementary 
space  to  the  University  Union  operation.  In  the  building  are  housed  the  post  office,  the  game 
room,  a  food  facility  and  coffee  house,  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  and  a  large  multi- 
purpose room  which  can  be  divided  into  as  many  as  three  smaller  spaces.  Areas  of  the 
multi-purpose  room  will  be  available  to  the  university  community  and  the  community  at  large 
for  meetings  and  conference  proceedings,  etc. 

Hinton  James  Hall,  named  for  a  New  Hanover  County  resident  who  was  the  first  student 
to  enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  houses  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Registrar  Serv- 
ices, Undergraduate  Admissions,  Cashier,  and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  Burney  Student  Support  Center  opened  in  1985.  Centrally  located  adjacent  to  the 
University  Union,  it  houses  the  University  Bookstore,  and  the  Parking  Office. 

Wagoner  Dining  Hall  opened  in  1989,  providing  space  for  food  service  for  students  and 
faculty  and  a  special  purpose  meeting  and  dining  facility  known  as  the  Madeleine  Suite.  This 
facility  along  with  two  other  food  service  facilities  contains  modern  food  service  equipment 
which  allows  for  many  different  food  and  catering  services. 

Westside  Hall  contains  Student  Health  Services  and  Student  Development  Center  as  well 
as  the  Division  for  Public  Service. 

The  Edmond  R.  Galloway  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  1971,  provides  housing  for  400 
students.  The  Belk  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  June  1976,  accommodates  200  students.  The 
200-student  residence  hall,  named  in  honor  of  Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.,  opened  in  1978.  Another 
residence  hall  for  220  students,  Frederick  B.  Graham  Hall,  was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1979. 
In  1981,  the  400-student  apartment  complex  was  completed  and  occupied.  Schwartz  Hall 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1985  for  an  additional  160  students.  Suite  housing  for  400  students 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1989. 


WILLIAM  MADISON  RANDALL  LIBRARY 

The  William  Madison  Randall  Library  constitutes  a  vital  instructional  and  research  resource 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Named  for  the  President  Emeritus  of 
Wilmington  College,  the  library,  recently  enlarged  and  completely  renovated,  provides  seating 
for  over  950  users  and  will  accommodate  a  collection  of  450,000  hardbound  volumes  in 
addition  to  various  other  collections. 

The  library  now  contains  over  355,000  hardbound  volumes  and  subscribes  to  some  4,950 
serial  titles.  Extensive  journal  backfiles  are  maintained  in  bound  volumes  and  in  microformat. 
A  large  audiovisuals  collection  containing  resources  in  several  formats  is  conveniently  located 
on  the  first  floor,  and  a  73-seat  auditorium  is  equipped  for  various  types  of  audiovisual  use. 
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Rare  and  unique  items  are  housed  in  the  Helen  Hagan  Rare  Book  Room.  An  online  catalogue 
and  circulation  system  provides  easy,  efficient  access  to  most  of  the  library's  collections. 

The  library  is  a  partial  depository  for  United  States  government  publications,  and  the 
collection  now  consists  of  over  420,000  items  in  hardcopy  and  microtext.  The  library  is  a  full 
depository  for  North  Carolina  documents.  These  materials  are  readily  available  to  all  of  the 
library's  users.  The  library  also  houses  the  Curriculum  Materials  Center,  a  specialized  facility 
designed  to  support  the  teacher  education  program  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Maintaining  a  schedule  of  over  98  hours  per  week  during  the  regular  academic  sessions, 
the  library  has  established  as  its  major  goal  the  provision  of  an  excellent  program  of  services 
designed  to  facilitate  and  encourage  maximum  use  of  informational  resources. 


COMPUTING  SERVICES 

General  academic  computing  support  for  student  course-related  instruction  and  research 
is  provided  through  both  terminal  access  to  the  central  facility  Digital  Equipment  VAXcluster 
computer  systems  and  several  microcomputer  clusters  located  throughout  the  campus.  The 
central  computer  facility  is  complemented  by  several  workstations  and  a  SEQUENT  Balance 
B8  parallel-processor  system  running  the  UNIX  operating  system  in  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences;  a  complex  of  microcomputers  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration; and  specialized  use  microcomputers  and  workstations  in  the  areas  of  English,  social 
sciences,  biology,  nursing,  physics  and  earth  sciences. 

The  central  VAXcluster  operates  under  the  VAX/VMS  operating  system  and  supports  such 
general  use  compilers  and  processors  as  COBOL,  BASIC,  PASCAL,  PL71,  ADA,  C,  LISP, 
FORTRAN,  a  spreadsheet,  wordprocessor,  and  statistical  analysis  and  graphics  packages 
including  SAS  and  SPSS.  Terminal  emulation  software  is  available  for  microcomputer  inter- 
face to  the  VAXcluster. 

A  campus-wide  data  network  provides  access  to  the  on-campus  systems,  the  Randall 
Library  on-line  public  access  catalog  system,  and  a  campus-wide  information  system.  A 
variety  of  special  equipment  such  as  laser  printers  and  plotters  are  available  for  general  use. 

The  university  is  connected  to  BITNET,  a  communications  network  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  research  centers  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Europe  and  Asia;  and  Internet,  a 
network  of  networks  including  NSFnet.  Access  to  BITNET  and  Internet  is  available  for  au- 
thorized university-related  activities. 

The  CRAY  Y-MP  supercomputer  located  at  the  North  Carolina  Supercomputer  Center, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC,  is  available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students  with  appropriate 
and  approved  projects.  Access  to  the  supercomputer  is  through  the  UNCW  data  network. 

The  intent  is  to  provide  all  students  maximum  access  to  state-of-the-art  computing.  Stu- 
dents must  establish  a  user  account  to  utilize  the  central  VAXcluster  and  must  abide  by  the 
rules  and  policies  for  use  of  the  facilities  including  microcomputers.  User  guides  for  UNCW's 
computing  facilities  are  available  in  the  campus  bookstore.  Contact  Academic  Computing 
Services  for  information  on  academic  computing  facilities  and  services. 


OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  has  the  responsibility  of  initiating  and  coordinating 
academic  programs  of  a  global  nature.  The  goal  is  to  instill  in  the  university  community  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  other  cultures.  Specific  international  programs  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  interaction  between  our  students,  faculty  and  staff  and  their  counter- 
parts abroad.  Various  exchange  agreements  and  study  abroad  arrangements  are  being 
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developed.  The  Office  of  International  Programs  can  provide  information  and  material  on 
these  opportunities. 


DIVISION  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  one  of  North  Carolina's  foremost  educators,  once  observed  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  university  should  be  the  borders  of  the  state.  As  a  regional  university, 
UNCW  is  committed  to  a  leadership  role  in  helping  Southeastern  North  Carolina  address 
regional  issues  and  facilitate  regional  development. 

The  Division  for  Public  Sen/ice  (formerly  the  Office  of  Special  Programs)  is  the  external 
affairs  arm  of  the  university,  with  responsibilities  for  human  resource,  economic,  cultural,  and 
community  development  in  a  16-county  service  area.  Its  activities  include  public  service 
programs,  coordination  of  regional  planning,  development  of  the  campus  and  regional  fiber 
optics  capacity,  initiation  of  efforts  to  enhance  technology  development,  opportunities  for 
lifelong  learning,  leadership  training,  environmental  education  programs,  small  business  de- 
velopment, and  other  outreach  events  not  located  within  an  existing  school  or  discipline.  In 
addition,  it  assists  community  groups  whose  activities  coincide  with  the  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity by  scheduling  the  use  of  campus  facilities  for  meetings,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

In  cooperation  with  other  units  of  the  university  and  with  community  organizations,  the 
division  hosts  forums,  conferences,  and  institutes  that  promote  public  awareness  of  issues, 
community  leadership,  and  technological  development  as  well  as  economic  progress.  Many 
of  these  activities  are  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

The  Southeastern  Network  for  Economic  Development,  a  regional  planning  program,  brings 
leaders  together  in  a  16-county  service  area  to  plan  regional  strategies  for  the  future. 

A  fiber  optics  classroom  with  full  interactive  capacity  is  located  in  Randall  Library.  Vision 
Carolina,  an  educational  partnership  network,  links  the  university  with  Cape  Fear  Community 
College,  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center,  New  Hanover  High  School,  and  John  T. 
Hoggard  High  School.  This  consortium  offers  distance  learning  courses  and  other  interactive 
community  programs  for  academic  and  non-academic  credit. 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  Division  for  Public  Service  offers  a  wide  variety  of  programs  designed  to  provide  both 
traditional  and  non-traditional  students  with  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning.  Many  of  these 
programs  are  offered  through  the  nationally  recognized  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 
system  for  non-academic  credit,  which  provides  one  CEU  for  every  10  hours  of  class  time. 
Some  in-service  courses  are  designed  for  school  teachers,  with  renewal  credit  issued  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  division  is  receipt-supported  and  must 
charge  a  fee  for  most  of  its  offerings. 

Programs  for  the  general  public  include  lectures,  discussion  groups,  seminars,  and  short 
courses.  Recent  topics  included  art,  history,  photography,  foreign  languages,  home  care, 
and  health.  State,  national,  and  international  travel  opportunities  are  also  offered.  In  the  spring 
and  fall,  the  division  sponsors  Elderhostel,  an  international  program  for  older  adults  that 
draws  participants  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world.  Youth  courses  offer  enrich- 
ment for  participants  aged  seven  to  17.  These  include  workshops  on  improving  academic 
performance  as  well  as  the  Summer  Science  Day  Camp,  Coast  Trek,  Coast  Trek  International, 
and  OceanLab  programs. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAMS 

The  division  designs  specific  professional  training  programs  for  local  schools,  businesses 
and  industries.  University  faculty  and  other  qualified  individuals  provide  instruction  in  topics 
such  as  accounting,  communications,  management,  planning,  real  estate  appraisal,  and 
small  business  administration.  Courses  for  school  teachers  and  administrators  are  designed 
to  provide  ongoing  professional  improvement  or  to  meet  certification  and  renewal  require- 
ments. The  division  welcomes  inquiries  from  individuals  or  organizations  interested  in  imple- 
menting a  training  program  for  their  employees.  The  division  provides  management  of 
professional  training  by  contracting  with  the  business,  industrial,  government,  and  educa- 
tional sectors. 

FACILITIES  SCHEDULING 

in  support  of  its  mission  as  a  public  institution  of  higher  learning,  UNCW  encourages  the 
use  of  its  facilities  by  community  groups  whose  work  is  compatible  with,  or  supplementary 
to,  its  educational  purpose.  Subject  to  academic  priorities,  many  campus  facilities  may  be 
made  available  for  occasional  meetings  or  activities. 

A  policy  statement  and  current  list  of  user  charges  for  the  use  of  indoor  or  outdoor  space 
is  available  for  inspection.  These  user  charges  are  designed  to  cover  the  expense  of  providing 
the  facility.  Depending  on  special  needs,  particular  uses  may  require  the  assessment  of 
additional  charges.  The  costs  of  any  damage  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  facility  shall  be 
borne  by  the  organization  using  it. 

Conference  hosting  coordination  is  available  for  groups  whose  mission  coincides  with  that 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system.  The  division  places  special  emphasis  on  recruiting 
non-profit  groups  with  a  training  or  educational  purpose.  Such  conferences  may  range  in 
size  from  20  to  800  people,  may  be  credit  or  non-credit  in  nature,  and  may  last  for  one  day 
or  for  several  weeks.  Available  services  include  marketing,  registration,  housing  accommo- 
dations, and  catering. 

INFORMATION 

Further  information  conceming  the  Division  for  Public  Service  or  any  of  its  activities  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  director. 

HERBERT  BLUETHENTHAL  MEMORIAL  WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 

The  Herbert  Bluethenthal  Memorial  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a  tract  of  approximately  10  acres 
set  aside  on  the  campus  by  the  university's  Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  a  donation  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Bluethenthal  of  Wilmington.  The  preserve  includes  a  wide  variety  of  plant  com- 
munities, marked  trails  to  follow,  and  labeled  plants  to  observe.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rich  and  varied  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina  and  has  been  designed 
to  provide  a  place  of  contentment  and  pleasure  for  those  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  our 
native  plants. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  is  to  encourage  student  use  of  personal, 
institutional,  community,  and  other  resources  toward  the  goals  of  individual  development, 
self-fulfillment,  and  a  responsible  citizenship.  Its  programs  and  services  are  directed  toward 
assisting  students  in  their  educational  and  personal  development. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  serves  as  the  primary  focal  point  for  addressing  student 
needs,  issues  and  concerns,  and  serves  as  a  resource  and  referral  office  for  all  faculty,  staff 
and  students.  Acting  in  an  advocacy  role,  the  dean  and  assistant  dean  of  students  represent 
the  student  perspective  to  the  university  community.  This  office  works  with  all  segments  of 
the  university  to  help  students  develop  through  opportunities,  advice  and  assistance.  Within 
the  Student  Affairs  Division,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  provides  consultation,  new 
program  development  and  assistance  to  the  vice  chancellor  with  special  projects.  Specifi- 
cally, the  office  assists  in  the  coordination  of  orientation  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students, 
advises  the  Greek  Life  program,  publishes  the  Student  Handbook  and  Code  of  Student  Life, 
administers  the  student  judicial  system,  including  violations  of  the  Academic  Honor  Code; 
and  assists  the  Office  of  Federal  Compliance  in  processing  cases  of  discriminatory  personal 
conduct,  including  sexual  harassment.  Additionally,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  co- 
ordinates programs  and  policy  on  rape  prevention  and  assistance,  substance  abuse  edu- 
cation and  prevention,  and  implements  developmental  programs  to  meet  assessed  and 
perceived  student  needs.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  also  provides  supervision  for 
the  ALTERNATIVES!  (the  Substance  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention  Program)  and  the 
Office  of  Recreation  and  Intramural  Programs. 


ALTERNATIVES! 

The  ALTERNATIVES!  program  is  responsible  for  providing  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive set  of  services  for  substance  abuse  education  and  prevention  to  all  segments  of  the 
university  community.  The  center  serves  as  a  highly  visible  and  accessible  multi-media  re- 
source area  containing  drug  education  materials,  as  well  as  information  on  alternatives  to 
drug  use.  Personal  growth  and  self-concept  enriching  experiences  are  provided  through 
alternative  learning  opportunities.  The  center  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  other  campus 
and  community  resources  and  provides  consultation,  information,  or  referral  as  appropriate. 
Additional  educational  opportunities  for  the  entire  campus  are  offered  as  needed. 

The  terms  "substance"  and  "drug"  are  intended  to  include  all  psychoactive  chemicals 
including  alcohol,  stimulants,  depressants,  opiates,  and  hallucinogens. 


OFFICE  OF  RECREATION  AND  INTRAMURAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Recreation  and  Intramural  Programs  organizes  and  administers  a  variety  of 
recreational  services  that  are  either  structured  or  self-directed,  and  enhance  the  overall 
wellness  of  the  campus  community.  The  primary  goal  of  the  program  is  to  meet  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  all  populations  on  campus  by  enhancing  the  physical,  cognitive,  and  social 
domains  of  the  participants.  This  goal  is  accomplished  by  offering  a  wide  variety  of  recrea- 
tional activities,  conducting  educational  workshops,  and  giving  professional  training  to  the 
student  employees.  The  office  provides  a  multi-faceted  program  of  intramural  sports,  fitness 
programs,  and  special  events. 
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UNIVERSITY  UNION 

The  University  Union  department  exists  to  provide  support  and  give  direction  to  out-of- 
classroom  learning.  Based  on  the  philosophy  that  the  process  of  learning  is  not  confined  to 
the  classroom,  but  instead  is  a  constant  and  ongoing  process,  the  mission  of  this  department 
is  to  facilitate  the  educational  process  by  providing  a  laboratory  experience  for  student 
growth,  and  an  arena  for  the  development  of  cultural,  social,  and  recreational  awareness. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  administration  of  the  university  union  and  university  center 
facilities,  programs  and  services,  by  providing  resources  to  student  organizations,  and  serv- 
ing as  the  campus's  central  point  of  reference  in  regard  to  student  activities  and  organiza- 
tions. 

STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

The  Student  Development  Center  provides  confidential  individual  and  group  counseling 
for  personal,  social,  career  or  educational  concerns.  Decision-making  resources  for  careers 
and  college  majors  include  a  computer  guidance  system,  interest  testing,  and  an  information 
library.  Special  assistance  is  offered  with  learning  strategies,  study,  reading  and  exam-taking 
skills.  Workshops  are  regularly  scheduled  on  these  topics  as  well  as  on  personal  growth, 
communication  skills  and  stress  management.  As  part  of  the  university  substance  abuse 
education  and  prevention  program,  the  center  also  provides  substance  abuse  assessment, 
referral  and  treatment  for  students. 

The  center  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for  disabled  students'  concerns  and  assists  with 
tutoring,  equipment  and  advocacy  needs.  The  office  also  administers  national  testing  pro- 
grams such  as  the  GRE,  GMAT,  NTE,  MAT,  and  LSAT. 

Consulting  and  referral  services  are  provided  by  the  center's  staff  for  university  faculty, 
staff  and  student  groups. 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT  CENTER 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  provides  career  planning  and  placement  serv- 
ices to  students  and  alumni  of  UNCW.  Assistance  in  developing  career  plans  is  available 
through  individual  advising,  workshops  and  seminars.  The  office  also  provides  information 
and  counseling  on  careers,  specific  job  requirements,  employers,  and  graduate  school  pro- 
grams. Students  are  encouraged  to  use  these  services  early  in  their  college  career. 

The  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings  (part-time,  summer  and  full-time,  and  state  and 
federal  government);  makes  individual  referrals;  schedules  recruiting  visits;  maintains  com- 
pany recruiting,  literature;  and  provides  information  about  public  and  private  schools,  and 
state  and  federal  government  opportunities. 

Seniors  should  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  early  in  their  junior 
or  early  in  their  final  year  to  establish  a  credentials  file  and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  placement 
services  including  resume  writing,  interviewing  skills  and  job  search  training. 

HOUSING  AND  RESIDENCE  LIFE 

The  Office  of  Housing  and  Residence  Life,  located  in  Residence  Life  Activity  Center,  is 
responsible  for  the  development  of  educational,  cultural  and  social  programs  to  enhance 
student  life  on  campus.  The  goal  of  the  Housing  and  Residence  Life  program  is  to  create 
an  environment  conducive  to  academic  pursuits  and  personal  growth  of  resident  students. 
Over  forty-five  Residence  Life  staff  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  resident  students 
in  the  residence  halls,  on-campus  apartments,  and  suite-style  buildings. 
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The  university  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  2,000  students  in  five  modern, 
conveniently  located  residence  halls,  13  apartment  buildings,  and  seven  suite-style  buildings. 
All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities  are  available.  The  Resi- 
dence Life  program  offers  opportunities  for  student  employment,  leadership  positions  through 
hall  governance,  and  services  of  an  eleven  acre  recreation  field.  Students  living  on  campus 
are  required  to  participate  in  the  university  dining  hall  program. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  UNCW  Food  Service  operation  is  committed  to  providing  quality  food  products  served 
in  clean  and  comfortable  facilities.  The  program  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
seven  days  a  week  when  classes  are  in  session.  Wagoner  Dining  Hall,  built  in  1989,  is  a 
modern  600-seat  facility  that  serves  unlimited  seconds  on  every  meal.  Cash  operations 
include:  The  Hawk's  Nest,  located  in  the  University  Union;  Center  Stage  Cafe,  located  in  the 
University  Center;  a  pizza  delivery  program,  and  a  convenience  store  located  in  Apartment 
Building  M. 

Information  about  commuter  student  meal  plans  is  available  at  the  Food  Service  Office  in 
Wagoner  Hall.  Telephone  395-3178 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  WELLNESS  CENTER 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  (SHWC)  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday  for  urgent  care.  After  5:00  p.m.  during  the  week  and  all  weekend  a  practitioner 
is  on  call  to  provide  information  and/or  referral. 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  (SHWC)  provides  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
general  and  acute  medical  problems.  The  health  fee  is  part  of  the  student  fee  and  entitles 
students  taking  6  or  more  credit  hours*  (living  on  or  off  campus)  to  health  care  services. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  general  medical  problems,  the  scope  of  services  include: 
laboratory  testing  to  diagnose  a  variety  of  medical  problems,  allergy  injections,  gynecologic 
examinations  and  counseling,  weight  control  and  nutrition  counseling,  smoking  cessation, 
crisis  intervention,  and  referral  as  indicated.  The  Office  of  Health  Promotion  provides  the 
wellness  resource  center  (films,  books,  and  pamphlets)  as  well  as  opportunities  for  self-care, 
and  programming  in  wellness. 

Each  newly  admitted  UNCW  student  Is  required  to  have  the  following  forms  on  file 
in  the  SHWC  prior  to  enrollment:  1.)  a  completed  and  up  to  date  Report  of  Medical 
History  and  Physical  Examination  and  2.)  a  complete  and  up  to  date  Immunization 
Record  required  by  the  N.C.  Immunization  Law  (General  Statues  130A-152). 

FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  IMMUNIZATION  LAW  WILL  RESULT  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ALL  CLASSES. 

*Students  taking  less  than  six  hours  will  be  entitled  to  health  care  services  upon  payment 
of  the  health  fee  and  will  be  required  to  have  the  above  forms  on  record. 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  does  not  issue  excuses  for  class  absence  due 
to  illness. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  Student  Health  Fee  covers  most  medical  care  given  at  the  Student  Health  and  Well- 
ness Center  on  a  prepaid  basis.  The  health  fee  will  not  cover  the  costs  of  a  student  who 
requires  hospitalization  or  specialty  care.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  who  are 
not  covered  for  major  medical  expenses  (serious  injuries  due  to  accidents  or  hospitalization) 
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under  their  family  health  insurance  contact  the  SHWC  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
for  information  and  forms  regarding  the  Student  Group  Health  Insurance  Plan  available  at  a 
nominal  cost  through  the  university. 

OFFICE  OF  HEALTH  PROMOTION/LivWELL 

The  Office  of  Health  Promotion  is  responsible  for  implementating  a  wellness  model  for  the 
university  community.  This  model  encourages  and  supports  positive  lifestyle  choices  and 
behaviors.  The  office  sponsors  the  LivWELL  program  designed  to  provide  wellness  oppor- 
tunities that  include  seminars,  lifestyle  and  nutritional  assessments,  resource  materials,  and 
other  health  related  information. 

RELEASE  OF  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION" 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  routinely  made  public  certain  information 
about  its  students.  Typically,  UNCW  releases  the  names  of  student  who  are  selected  by  the 
various  honorary  societies,  receive  scholarships,  make  the  Dean's  Ust,  hold  offices,  or  are 
members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  received  degrees  from  UNCW  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term  "directory  information"  to 
include  the  following  information:  the  students  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports, 
weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards 
received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the 
student.  The  university  will  make  public  information  about  each  student  limited  to  these 
categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described  above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these 
categories  is  not  made  public  in  every  listing. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  information"  made  public 
without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and 
dated  statement  specifying  items  not  to  be  published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of 
first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration 
thereafter. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

The  filing  of  an  application  of  admission  shall  be  construed  as  both  an  evidence  and 
pledge  that  the  applicant  accepts  the  standards  and  regulations  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  and  agrees  to  abide  by  them.  Each  student,  by  the  act  of  registering, 
is  obligated  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulation  of  the  university  catalogue  and  other  university 
publications.  The  university  reserves  the  right  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  who 
refuses  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  institution. 

STATEMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  AND 
DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

A  policy  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  former  consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  on  October  26,  1970.  It  is  set  forth  in  Chapter  V  of  the  Code 
Provisions  Governing  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Student 
Handbook  and  Code  of  Student  Life. 
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POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knoving  about  and  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manu- 
facture those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  "controlled  substances"  in  Article  5  of  Chapter 
90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  A  copy  of  this  law  is  available  in  the  following 
offices:  Personnel,  Dean  of  Students,  and  Academic  Affairs.  Any  member  of  the  university 
community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment  by  the  civil 
authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator, 
or  other  employee  will  be  initiated  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interest 
of  UNCW. 

Penalties  will  be  imposed  for  violation  of  the  policies  of  UNCW  only  in  accordance  with 
procedural  safeguards  applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees.  The  penalties  that  may  be  imposed  range  from  written 
warnings  with  probationary  status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  em- 
ployment. For  more  information,  please  refer  to  the  Code  of  Student  Life,  Ttie  Code  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (Section  603)  and  personnel  procedure  No.  610. 

Every  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  and  other  employee  of  UNCW  is  responsible 
for  being  familiar  with  and  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  policy  on  illegal  drugs  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
UNCW.  Copies  of  the  full  text  of  that  policy  appear  below  as  well  as  in  the  Code  of  Student 
Life,  Faculty  Handbook,  and  it  is  available  in  Personnel  Office. 

POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

1  Introduction 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  (UNCW)  is  to 
maintain  an  environment  that  supports  and  encourages  the  pursuit  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  That  environment  is  damaged  by  illegal  drug  use.  Therefore,  all  members  of  the 
academic  community,  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  university  em- 
ployees, share  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  environment  by  exemplifying  high  stan- 
dards of  professional  and  personal  conduct. 

2  Policy  and  Program 

A.  The  illegal  use,  possession,  sale,  delivery  and/or  manufacture  of  drugs  will  not  be 
tolerated  and  may  be  grounds  for  immediate  suspension  or  dismissal  of  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators  and  other  university  employees. 

B.  UNCW  policies  and  programs  are  intended  to  emphasize 

1 .  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs. 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs. 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's  present  accomplish- 
ments and  future  opportunities. 

0.  UNCW  provides  a  systematic  substance  abuse  education  and  prevention  program 
designed  to  reach  all  segments  of  the  campus  community.  To  assist  in  accomplish- 
ing this  mission,  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention  has 
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developed  a  well-Integrated  centralized  program  that  Is  a  focal  point  for  campus 
substance  abuse  education,  training,  and  prevention  which  monitors  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  for  constituencies  served.  This  Center  provides  substances  abuse 
counseling  and  referral  services  on  campus  and  in  the  external  community.  It  also 
provides  consultative  sen/ices  to  offices  and  agencies  in  the  university  environment 
and  collaborates  with  the  employee  assistance  coordinator  in  the  University  Per- 
sonnel Office  to  develop  counseling  and  referral  services  for  faculty  and  staff  de- 
sirous of  seeking  assistance  off-campus.  This  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  presented 
within  the  four  areas  of  education,  counseling  and  rehabilitation,  enforcement  and 
penalties,  and  assessment. 

3  Education 


A.  Provide  a  system  of  accurate,  current  information  exchange  on  the  health  risks  and 
symptoms  of  drug  use  for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

B.  Promote  and  support  institutional  activity  programming  that  discourages  substance 
abuse. 

C.  Establish  collaborative  relationships  between  community  groups  and  agencies  and 
the  institution  for  education,  treatment  and  referral. 

D.  Provide  training  programs  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  to  enable  them  to  detect 
problems  related  to  drug  use,  and  to  refer  persons  with  these  problems  to  appro- 
priate assistance. 

E.  Include  information  about  drugs  for  students  and  family  members  in  the  student 
orientation  programs.  The  use  of  prescription  and  over-the-counter  drugs  will  be 
addressed. 

F.  Support  and  encourage  faculty  in  incorporating  education  about  drugs  into  the 
curriculum  where  appropriate. 

G.  Develop  a  coordinated  effort  across  campus  for  drug  related  education,  treatment 
and  referral. 


4  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation 

A.  UNCW  provides  information  about  drug  counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  to 
members  of  the  university  community.  Persons  who  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of 
university  services  can  be  assured  that  applicable  professional  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality will  be  observed.  Counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  include: 

1 .  Provision  of  training  for  professional  staff  and  student  staff  on  drug  abuse  infor- 
mation, inten/ention  and  referral. 

2.  Conducting  education  programs  for  students  who  have  demonstrated  abusive 
behavior  with  drug  problems. 

3.  Conducting  individual  and  group  counseling  for  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity with  drug  problems. 

4.  Conducting  drug  abuse  assessments. 
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5.  Coordinating  referral  and  follow  up  of  campus  individuals  and  developing  a  re- 
ferral and  follow  up  mechanism  in  collaboration  with  the  employee  assistance 
coordinator  in  the  Personnel  Office. 

6.  Organizing  campus  self-help  groups. 

7.  Providing  consultation,  information  and  referral  for  students,  staff  and  faculty  with 
drug  problems. 

8.  Designing  and  developing  referral  opportunities  for  members  of  the  university 
community  who  desire  to  seek  professional  assistance  beyond  the  campus.  This 
will  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  employee  assistance  coordinator  in  the 
Personnel  Office. 

9.  Providing  with  peer  involvement  a  system  of  intervention  and  referral  services 
for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

B.  In  providing  the  above  prevention  strategies,  it  is  recognized  that  some  campus 
constituents  may  prefer  professional  assistance  external  to  the  campus.  Therefore, 
the  campus  community  substance  abuse  education  and  prevention  program  co- 
ordinator will  collaborate  with  the  employee  assistance  coordinator  in  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  referral  mechanisms  for  these  individuals.  A  listing  of  off 
campus  resources  for  assistance  and  referral  is  available  for  those  who  choose 
that  option.  In  the  development  of  this  program,  it  is  desired  that  faculty,  students, 
administrators  and  other  employees  be  comfortable  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  served  and  have  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  assistance.  Individuals 
served  in  the  counseling  program  on  campus  can  be  assured  that  confidentiality 
will  be  maintained  and  that  they  will  served  by  professionals. 

5  Enforcement  and  Penalties 

A.  Enforcement: 

In  seeking  to  enforce  established  university  policy.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  will: 

1.  Publicize  all  drug  policies. 

2.  Consistently  enforce  drug  policies. 

3.  Exercise  appropriate  disciplinary  action  for  drug  policy  violations. 

B.  Penalties: 

UNCW  shall  take  actions  necessary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal  law  and 
applicable  university  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  university  community. 
University  policy  on  illegal  drugs  is  publicized  in  the  university  catalog,  student  and 
faculty  handbooks,  student  orientation  materials,  letters  to  students  and  parents, 
residence  hall  meetings,  and  faculty  and  employee  meetings. 
Students  and  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are  respon- 
sible as  citizens  for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  law  that  makes  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  drugs 
designated  collectively  as  "controlled  substances"  in  Article  V,  Chapter  90  of  the 
North  Carolina  General  Statutes  (see  Appendix  H).  Any  member  of  the  university 
community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  to  both  prosecution  and  punishment  by 
the  civil  authorities  and  disciplinary  proceedings  by  UNCW.  It  is  not  "double  jeop- 
ardy" for  both  civil  authorities  and  the  university  to  proceed  against  and  punish  a 
person  for  the  same  specified  conduct.  The  university  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary 
proceedings  against  the  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee 
when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interest  of  the  university. 
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Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  UNCW  in  accordance  with  procedural  safeguards 
applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against  students  (see  Code  of  Student  Life,  Sec- 
tion II),  faculty  members  (see  Policies  of  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,  UNCW, 
Section  VII),  and  administrators  and  other  employees  (see  Procedure  No.  PER  6.10 
and  Personnel  Policies  for  Designated  Employment  Exempt  from  State  Personnel 
Act-EPA  Administrative  Positions).  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university 
may  range  from  written  warning  with  probationary  status  to  expulsion  from  enroll- 
ment and  discharge  from  employment;  however,  the  following  minimum  penalties 
shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  pos- 
session with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedule  1 ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-89  or  Schedule 
1 1 ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin, 
mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  metha- 
qualone),  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administra- 
tor, or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 
For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  any  controlled  substance  identified  in 
Schedules  111  through  VI,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94, 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  pen- 
alty shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  semester  or  its  equivalent.  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled, 
and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedule  1,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule 
11,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-90-.,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
semester  or  its  equivalent. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedules  1 1 1  through  VI ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90- 
91  through  90-94,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  probation  for  a  period  to  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to 
participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program,  consent  to  regular 
drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions,  including  a 
program  of  community  service,  as  the  chancellor  or  chancellor's  designee 
deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall 
result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or  employment  for  any  unexpired  bal- 
ance or  the  prescribed  period  of  the  probation. 

For  the  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal  possession  of 
controlled  substances,  progressively  more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  in- 
cluding expulsion  of  students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators, 
and  employees. 

3.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  university  employee  has  been 
charge  by  UNCW  with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she 
may  be  suspended  from  enrollment  and/or  employment  before  initiation  or  com- 
pletion of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings  if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges. 
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the  chancellor,  or  in  the  chancellor's  absence,  the  chancellor's  designee  con- 
cludes that  the  person's  continued  presence  within  the  university  community 
would  constitute  a  clear  and  immediate  danger  f  the  health  or  welfare  of  other 
members  of  the  university  community;  provided  that  if  such  a  suspension  is 
imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the  charges  against  the  suspended  person 
shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

6  Assessment 

A.  UNCW  shall  in  its  effort  to  continually  assess  the  campus  environment: 

1 .  Appraise  the  institutional  environment  as  an  underlying  cause  of  drug  abuse. 

2.  Assess  campus  awareness,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  regarding  the  use  of  drugs 
and  employ  results  in  program  development. 

3.  Collect  and  use  drug  related  summary  information  from  police  and  security  re- 
ports to  guide  program  development. 

4.  Collect  and  use  summary  health,  counseling,  and  client  information  to  guide 
program  development. 

5.  Collect  summary  data  regarding  drug  related  disciplinary  actions  and  use  it  to 
guide  program  development. 

B.  Annually,  the  chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  of  campus 
activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  proceeding  year.  The  report  shall  include 
the  following: 

1 .  A  listing  of  major  education  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

2.  A  report  on  any  illegal  drug  related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

3.  An  assessment  by  the  chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus  program; 
and 

4.  Any  proposed  changes  in  university  policy  on  illegal  drugs. 

The  chancellor  shall  provide  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  president. 

Rules  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission  govern  the  disciplinary  actions  that  may  be  taken 
against  SPA  employees.  Under  current  Commission  regulations  discharge,  rather  that  sus- 
pension, is  the  applicable  penalty  for  SPA  employees  in  those  instances  where  this  policy 
otherwise  requires  suspension. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 


UNIVERSITY  UNION/UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

Student  life  is  enriched  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities,  most  of  which  occur  in  or  around  the  University  Union  and  University 
Center.  The  Union  is  a  53,000  square-foot  facility  which  houses  student  organization  offices, 
conference  rooms,  lounges,  study  areas,  the  Hawk's  Nest  snack  bar,  rental  lockers,  the 
University  Information  Center,  and  an  assortment  of  student  services.  Across  the  street  from 
the  Union  is  the  new  43,00  sq.  ft.  University  Center,  with  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  automatic  teller 
machines,  recreation  and  games  facilities,  lounges,  the  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ballroom,  outdoor 
equipment  rental,  and  space  for  large  and  small  events.  With  the  guidance  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Activities,  students  are  provided  opportunities  to  plan,  execute,  attend,  and  evaluate 
a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activities.  With  the  belief  that  education  is  not  bound  to  the 
classroom,  it  is  the  University  Union's  goal  to  educate,  entertain  and  enlighten  the  university 
community,  while  providing  a  laboratory  for  student  growth  and  an  arena  for  development  of 
cultural,  social,  recreational  and  leadership  awareness. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities,  within  the  union  department,  works  to  expand  and  com- 
plement the  student's  education  by  providing  support  to  the  approximately  100  student 
organizations  that  are  officially  registered  on  campus.  The  Student  Activities  Office  assists 
organizations  with  the  planning,  execution  and  evaluation  of  events  and  activities  that  are 
not  only  entertaining,  but  also  educational.  The  office  provides  expertise  in  the  areas  of 
leadership  development  programs,  activity  programming,  contract  negotiation,  university  pol- 
icy and  procedure  explanations,  budget  preparation,  publicity  and  promotion  and  organiza- 
tion development. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  CENTER 

The  Leadership  Center,  within  the  union  department,  provides  a  comprehensive  program 
which  promotes  student  and  organizational  development  and  awareness  of  contemporary 
issues  through  experiential  leadership  training,  education  and  development  activities.  These 
activities  are  varied,  but  include  workshops,  publications,  outdoor  adventure,  resources,  sem- 
inars, consultations,  community  service,  and  self-assessments.  Through  collaboration  among 
Student  Affairs  staff  and  faculty,  a  cohesive  program  encourages  students  to  recognize, 
evaluate  and  cultivate  the  potential  strengths  within  themselves  and  others.  These  programs 
improve  the  quality  of  the  overall  campus  experience  by  providing  opportunities  to  learn 
about  and  practice  leadership.  Ultimately,  the  program  goal  is  to  create  a  dynamic  process 
that  will  continue  after  the  college  experience  and  encouraging  students  to  improve  the  world 
as  active  citizens  in  our  changing  democracy. 


UNCW  Volunteers 

UNCW  Volunteers,  located  in  The  Leadership  Center  in  the  University  Union,  helps  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  locate  volunteer  opportunities  in  New  Hanover  County.  The  emphasis 
is  on  learning  leadership  through  serving. 
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Discover  Outdoor  Leadership 

Discover  Outdoor  Leadership,  located  in  the  University  Center,  provides  opportunities  for 
leadership  development  and  learning  group  skills  as  well  as  environnnental  awareness,  per- 
sonal growth,  and  a  sense  of  connmunity  through  educational  outdoor  adventure  program- 
ming. Also,  outdoor  equipment  is  available  for  a  minimal  rental  fee  for  personal  trips. 

IVIINORITY  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 

The  Minority  Affairs  Office  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  enhance  the  overall  experiences  of  minority  students  at  UNCW.  Through  direct 
sponsorship  of  or  participation  in  Minority  Visitation  Day,  orientation,  workshops,  recruitment, 
a  minority  mentor  program,  the  tutorial  assistance  program,  and  other  activities,  the  office 
provides  an  added  dimension  to  the  traditional  services  offered  to  UNCW  students. 

All  students  are  invited  to  visit  the  office,  in  room  211  of  the  University  Union,  or  call  919- 
395-3832,  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  office  may  be  of  service. 

UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  Information  Center,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  University  Union,  provides  a  variety 
of  information  on  campus,  student  and  community  activities,  as  well  as  campus  telephone 
numbers.  The  center  also  sells  discount  movie  tickets,  concert  tickets,  and  is  the  repository 
for  campus  lost  and  found  items. 

POSTAL  SERVICES 

UNCW  Postal  Services  provides  mail  services  to  the  campus  community  through  the 
UNCW  Station,  a  USPS  contract  station  located  in  the  University  Center.  Mailing  and  express 
services,  FAX  service,  money  orders,  and  mailing  supplies  are  available  Monday  through 
Friday,  8:30  am  to  4:30  pm. 

UNCW  provides  each  student  with  a  post  office  box  which  serves  as  his  or  her  official 
address.  Mail  boxes  are  required  for  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  are  issued  on  request 
for  summer  sessions.  These  boxes  are  used  for  all  university  correspondence  (except  tuition 
bills  and  grades)  and  should  be  checked  regularly. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  core  of  student  life  at  the  university  is  the  Student  Government  Association.  Officers 
and  at-large  senators  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  and  other  senators  by  classes  within 
the  student  body. 

The  association  is  a  democratic  organization,  permitting  expression  of  student  opinion, 
working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  university  and  upholding  a  high  standard  of  morals  and 
conduct.  Student  activity  fee  money  supports  the  Student  Government  Association  in  its 
objectives  and  campus  activities.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Governments. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  CAMPUS  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Association  for  Campus  Entertainment  (ACE),  coordinates  the  various  student-pro- 
duced events  on  campus.  It  provides  a  diversified  schedule  of  programs,  activities,  and 
events  that  promote  and  provide  opportunities  for  educational,  social,  recreational,  and  cul- 
tural growth  for  students  and  the  campus  community.  ACE  is  comprised  of  the  following 
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committees:  Arts/Lecture,  Film-Vicleo,  Concert,  Cultural  Arts,  Homecoming,  and  Special 
Events.  The  board  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  for  Campus  Activities. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  variety  of  social,  academic,  special  interest,  and  sen/ice  organizations  enhance  student 
life  at  UNCW.  National  sororities  and  fraternities  are  established  on  the  campus  to  recognize 
students  for  their  leadership  and  service  activities.  Several  departments  in  the  university  have 
locally  and  nationally  organized  groups  to  stimulate  interest  in  specific  areas  and  to  develop 
professional  attitudes.  Special  interest  groups  address  a  variety  of  areas,  including  political, 
religious,  sports,  and  professional  interests.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Office 
of  Student  Activities  for  specific  information  relative  to  a  student  organization. 


MEDIA  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Seahawk,  the  student  nev/spaper,  is  published  weekly.  Its  staff  is  composed  entirely 
of  students. 

The  Atlantis,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  by  students  each  spring. 

The  Channel  Marker  is  a  newsletter  and  calendar  published  monthly  by  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Office  to  provide  information  regarding  the  dates  and  times  of  campus  events  and 
activities,  to  highlight  student  organization  activities  and  to  provide  leadership  information. 

The  Student  Handbook  and  Code  of  Student  Life  is  the  primary  source  of  information 
regarding  university  regulations  and  campus  life. 

WLOZ,  the  campus  cable  radio  station,  is  completely  run  by  students.  The  station  broad- 
casts daily. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  EXCHANGE  (NSE) 

Students  can  participate  in  this  exciting  and  challenging  program  that  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  (for  one  year  or  one  semester)  another  NSE  network  university.  At  little  or  no 
more  cost  to  students  than  they  are  now  paying,  an  opportunity  to  experience  new  places, 
ideas  and  cultures  while  attending  a  school  that  complements  and  supplements  the  course 
offerings  at  another  institution,  as  it  becomes  a  "satellite  campus"  of  UNCW.  Campus  co- 
ordination is  provided  by  the  Student  Activities  Office. 


ATHLETICS 

The  university  holds  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference,  and  the  Colonial  Athletic  Association.  Varsity  intercollegiate 
teams  are  fielded  for  men  in  basketball,  cross  country,  baseball,  golf,  soccer,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, and  track  and  field.  Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  for  women  are  fielded  in  basketball, 
Softball,  tennis,  track  and  field,  volleyball,  swimming,  golf,  and  cross  country. 


PERFORMING  ENSEMBLES  IN  MUSIC 

Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  or  vocal  experience,  with 
the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  particular  ensemble.  Any  participant  may  earn  credit. 
Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for  credit. 
Participation  in  either  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  organization  is  required  of  all  music  majors. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLES 

The  UNCW  Wind  Ensembles  is  organized  each  semester  to  provide  instrumental  music 
experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it.  The  Wind  Ensemble  presents  at  least  two  con- 
certs per  year. 

The  UNCW  Jazz  Ensembles  perform  several  concerts  on  and  off  campus  each  semester 
and  perform  an  annual  guest  artist  spring  concert.  Development  of  performance  in  the  jazz 
idiom  is  stressed.  These  groups  are  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  experi- 
ence and  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Auditions  for  each  group  are  held  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester. 

The  Wilmington  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  rehearses  on  campus  and  UNCW  students 
may  enroll  and  receive  credit  for  participating  in  this  group. 

Faculty,  student  and  senior  recitals  are  presented  free  of  charge  and  are  open  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  all  students. 

The  music  division  also  maintains  an  Electronic  Music  Studio. 

VOCAL  ENSEMBLES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Concert  Choir  is  organized  each  semester 
to  provide  vocal  musical  experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it.  Membership  is  open 
to  any  student  in  the  university,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and  any  participant  may 
earn  credit.  Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons, 
also  for  credit. 

The  University  Concert  Choir  and  small  ensemble.  The  Chamber  Singers,  regularly  provide 
music  for  university  functions,  appear  on  radio  and  television,  and  act  as  ambassadors  from 
the  university  at  a  wide  spectrum  of  community  functions. 

The  UNCW  Concert  Choir's  yearly  activities  have  included  at  least  two  on-campus  concerts 
and  an  extensive  tour  during  the  spring  holidays.  On  occasion  the  choir  has  participated  in 
large,  joint  stage  productions  of  opera  and  musical  comedies  with  the  drama  division. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  University  Theatre  is  a  student-oriented  theatre  dedicated  to  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  all  theatre  practitioners.  It  strives  to  produce  a  total  theatrical  experience  to  support 
the  educational,  creative,  and  recreational  potential  of  a  campus-  based  theatre. 

Two  major  productions  are  presented  each  semester,  with  student  productions  presented 
on  demand.  Participation  is  not  limited  to  dramatic  art  students,  but  is  open  to  all  university 
personnel  and  community  residents. 

UNIVERSITY  READERS  THEATRE 

The  University  Readers  Theatre  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  both 
the  performance  and  technical  production  of  a  readers  theatre  script.  Students  attend  open 
audition  and  may  take  part  in  the  reading,  publicity,  lighting,  set  design  and  managing  of  the 
show. 

One  major  production  is  usually  presented  each  semester.  During  semesters  when  the 
readers  theatre  course  is  offered,  class  members  of  that  course  will  comprise  the  University 
Readers  Theatre  troupe.  Interested  students  may  inquire  further  at  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 

FORENSICS  TEAM 

The  University  Forensics  Team  participates  in  a  number  of  tournaments  each  year  and 
helps  students  gain  experience  in  public  speaking,  interpretation,  research  and  argumenta- 
tion. Membership  is  by  audition. 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Monthly  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts  are  held  in  the  gallery-lobby 
of  Kenan  Hall.  Student  art  is  often  featured.  All  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge. 


HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  AWARDS 

PHI  ALPHA  THETA  INTERNATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY  IN  HISTORY 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  is  an  honor  society  recognizing  excellence  in  the  field  of  history.  It  was 
founded  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  on  March  14,  1921.  The  UNCW  Chapter  was  com- 
missioned on  March  18,  1992,  making  it  one  of  nearly  700  chapters  throughout  the  world. 
Membership  requirements  are  the  completion  of  at  least  12  hours  of  work  in  history  with 
better  than  a  "B"  average  and  a  "B"  in  %  of  the  remaining  course  work.  The  society  publishes 
the  quarterly  journal  The  Historian. 

THE  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  an  honor  society  recognizing  excellence  of  scholarship  in  all  academic 
disciplines.  A  member  of  the  association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono  in  1897  and  numbers  about  250  chapters  nationwide.  Chapter 
Number  222  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  chartered  on  May  1 ,  1980. 
Seniors  and  second  semester  juniors  are  elected  to  membership  based  on  integrity  of  char- 
acter and  class  standing  in  the  upper  5  percent  for  juniors  or  upper  10  percent  for  seniors. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a  national  college  scholastic  honor  society  for  freshmen.  A  member  of 
the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
March  22,  1923.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
was  chartered  on  March  17,  1979. 

The  goal  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  to  encourage  and  reward  high  scholastic  attainment  among 
freshmen.  At  the  close  of  their  first  academic  year  freshmen  are  eligible  for  membership  if 
they  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.5  or  better  with  no  grade  lower  than  "C" 
on  thirty  hours  or  more  course  work  at  UNCW. 

SIGMA  DELTA  PI,  National  Collegiate  Hispanic  Honor  Society 

Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  a  national  collegiate  honor  society  for  students  of  the  Spanish  language  i 
and  Hispanic  literature  and  culture.  A  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies, 
it  was  established  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  on  November  14,  1919.  The  Rho 
Lambda  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi  was  chartered  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  on  April  22,  1988. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  to  encourage  and  honor  those  who  seek  and 
attain  excellence  in  the  study  of  Hispanic  language,  literature  and  culture. 

PSI  CHI  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Psi  Chi  is  the  national  honor  society  in  psychology,  it  was  founded  in  1929  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  maintain  excellence  in  scholarship,  and  to  advance' 
the  science  of  psychology.  Psy  Chi  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
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and  a  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi  was  chartered  on  May  1 ,  1981  and  is  one  of  approximately 
675  chapters  nationwide. 

HOGGARD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  medal,  presented  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  most 
improvement  during  his  or  her  years  at  the  university.  The  medal  is  presented  each  year  at 
commencement. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  each  year  at 
commencement  presents  an  award  to  the  senior  who  has  attained  the  highest  academic 
average  in  the  graduating  class. 

ADRIAN  D.  HURST  AWARD 

Established  by  Adrian  D.  Hurst,  emeritus  professor  of  mathematics,  this  award  recognizes 
a  UNCW  junior  or  senior  math  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  overall  academic  grade 
point  average.  The  award  is  presented  each  spring  in  the  form  of  a  plaque. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

This  award  was  established  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  to 
honor  annually  the  graduating  senior  biology  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  academic 
standing.  The  recipient  is  identified  on  a  permanent  plaque  in  Friday  Hall. 

THE  WALTER  SCHMID  PHYSICS  AWARD 

This  award  has  been  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Walter  Schmid,  engineer  and  inventor, 
to  reward  a  senior  bachelor  of  science  physics  major  for  excellence  in  physics.  The  award 
consists  of  an  engraved  plaque  and  a  physics  encyclopedia. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  this  national  organization 
which  lists  in  its  annual  directory  outstanding  campus  leaders.  Selection  of  the  candidates 
is  made  by  a  nominating  committee  composed  of  faculty,  administration  and  students. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnnington  seeks  to  admit  students  with  the  intellectual 
ability  to  perform  in  the  collegiate  community.  Students  must  have  the  motivation  and  the 
determination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  experiences  that  will  be  beneficial  to  them 
if  they  are  to  attain  both  academic  and  personal  enrichment.  As  a  state-supported  institution, 
the  university  is  aware  of  its  obligation  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  to  all  qualified 
applicants  who  will  benefit  from  the  program  of  study  offered  on  the  Wilmington  campus. 

Applicants  may  apply  to  enter  the  university  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  or  spring  semester 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  summer  term.  Applications  for  fall  semester  must  be  filed  by 
May  1;  applications  for  spring  semester  must  be  filed  by  December  1.  Students  desiring  to 
enroll  in  summer  school  must  make  application  prior  to  the  summer  session  registration 
date.  The  academic  qualifications  of  each  applicant  are  carefully  reviewed  by  admissions 
personnel  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  admit  students  who  have  the  potential  for  further 
academic  achievement  and  growth.  The  university  does  honor  the  College  Board  Application 
Fee  Waiver  form  if  properly  signed. 

Over  enrollment  or  state  budgetary  constraints  may  require  the  restriction  of  ad- 
missions during  a  given  year.  This  may  require  the  adjustment  of  minimum  require- 
ments or  the  establishment  of  earlier  application  deadlines. 

An  immunization  record  for  each  newly  admitted  UNCW  student  Is  required  by  law 
to  be  on  file  at  UNCW  prior  to  enrollment.  Students  who  do  not  enroll  In  the  term  for 
which  they  were  admitted  will  have  the  offer  of  admission  cancelled.  A  written  request 
for  consideration  for  a  different  term  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by 
the  application  deadline  date  for  that  term. 

APPLICATION  DATES 

A.  For  Freshman,  Transfer,  and  Unclassified  Applicants  for  Fail,  1993 

1 .  Application  complete  by  December  1 ;  Decision  mailed  by  February  15;  rolling  basis. 

2.  Application  complete  by  February  15;  Decision  mailed  by  April  15;  rolling  basis. 

3.  Applications  received/or  completed  after  February  15,  and  up  to  May  1,  will  be 
reviewed  on  a  "space  available"  basis.  Decisions  on  these  applications  will  be 
mailed  on  a  rolling  basis. 

4.  Non-refundable  $25.00  tuition  deposit  required  on  or  before  May  15  from  all 
admittees  intending  to  enroll  at  UNCW  in  the  Fall,  1993. 

B.  For  Re-Enrolling  Students  for  Fall,  1993 

1.  Apply  by  May  1 ;  Decision  by  June  30;  rolling  basis. 

2.  No  tuition  deposit  required. 

C.  For  All  Spring  (January)  Semester  Applicants,  1994 

1.  Apply  by  December  1;  Decision  by  December  30;  rolling  basis. 

2.  Tuition  deposit  due  December  30. 

D.  For  all  Summer  Session(s)  Applicants,  1994 

Summer  Session  I  and  II         Apply  by  May  1;  Rolling  basis  decisions. 
No  tuition  deposit -full  payment  due  at  registration. 
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E.  For  Permission  (Visitor)  Students  for  Summer  i  and  Summer  li,  1993 

Summer  Session  I  Apply  prior  to  May  1 ;  decisions  on  rolling  basis 

Summer  Session  II  Apply  prior  to  June  1 ;  decisions  on  rolling  basis 

No  tuition  deposit  required  from  PermissionA/isitor  Students. 

ADIVIISSIONS-FRESHMEN 

The  minimum  freshman  requirements  for  consideration  for  admission  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  are: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school,  or  a  GED  certificate**. 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  (ACT). 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  9-12. 

(4)  Four  (4)  course  units  in  English,  emphasizing  grammar,  composition,  and  literature; 

Three  (3)  course  units  in  mathematics,  including: 

-algebra  I 

-algebra  II,  and 

-geometry,  or  a  higher  level  mathematics  course  for  which  algebra  II  is  a  prerequisite 

Two  (2)  course  units  in  social  studies,  including:  one  unit  in  U.S.  History*** 

Three  (3)  course  units  in  science,  including:  one  (1)  unit  in  a  life  or  biological  science 
(for  example,  biology);  one  (1)  unit  in  a  physical  science  (for  example,  physical 
science,  chemistry,  physics);  one  (1)  laboratory  course. 

*Two  (2)  course  units  in  one  foreign  language 

*Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  university  with  a  foreign  language  deficiency  will 

be  required  to  complete  a  102  foreign  language  course  (and,  if  necessary,  its 

prerequisite,  101)  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  If  a  student  has  a  certified  language 

learning  disability,  the  student  must  remove  the  language  defiency  by  the  end  of 

the  junior  year  by  completing  alternate  courses  as  designated  by  the  chair  of  the 

Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

**GED  candidates  must  have  been  out  of  school  two  full  years  since  their  class 

graduated. 

***Students  who  do  not  have  1  unit  in  U.S.  history  may  be  admitted  with  a  history 

deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  at  UNCW. 

Application  Procedure  for  Freshmen 

Applicants  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following: 

1 .  Submit  a  completed  application  form  by  the  deadline  date.  A  $25.00  NON-REFUNDABLE 
application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Have  the  secondary  school  officials  submit  an  official  transcript  of  secondary  school 
work  or  GED.  The  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  601  S.  College  Rd.,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297. 

3.  Take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  ACT  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  Because  of  deadlines  for  filing  application 
to  take  the  tests,  arrangements  must  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  so  that 
the  application  is  received  by  the  testing  company  in  time.  Applicants  are  accepted  to  UNCW 
on  the  basis  of  their  junior  or  senior  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  For  information  about  the  SAT, 
contact  the  secondary  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.  0. 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  (609)  771-7600.  Students  who  live  in  the  Western, 
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Southwestern  or  Pacific  Coast  states  should  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.  0.  Box  1025, 
Berkeley,  California  94701,  (415)  849-  0950.  For  information  about  the  American  College 
Testing  Program,  write  The  College  Testing  Program,  Program  Services  Department,  P.  O. 
Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52243. 

It  is  important  that  the  high  school  transcript,  or  GED,  and  test  scores  reach  the  university 
by  the  application  deadline  date  so  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  application  may  be  com- 
plete before  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  expects  to  enroll. 

ADMISSIONS-TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  from  another 
institution  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  must  be  eligible  to  return 
to  the  institution  last  attended  and  (2)  must  have  attained  at  least  a  "C"  average  (2.0  on  4.0 
system)  based  on  all  courses  attempted  and  on  all  transferable  courses  at  all  institutions 
attended.  Students  seeking  admission  by  transfer  of  credits  are  required  to  have  all  tran- 
scripts of  previous  college  or  university  work  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the 
registrar  of  each  institution  they  have  attended.  Even  though  no  transfer  of  credit  may  be 
involved,  all  previous  college  or  university  work  must  be  certified  by  transcripts  or  records 
of  attendance.  An  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  must  also  be  submitted.  Transfer 
courses  will  not  be  accepted  from  non-accredited  schools,  nor  from  business,  trade,  voca- 
tional or  technical  schools,  except  by  previous  contractual  agreement  with  UNCW.  Prior  to 
transfer,  the  transfer  applicant  must  have  successfully  completed  one  year  of  Freshman  level 
English  and  one  unit  of  college  level  mathematics. 

Application  Procedure  for  Transfer  Students 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following  procedures: 

1 .  Submit  a  completed  application  form  by  the  application  deadline  date.  A  $25.00  NON- 
REFUNDABLE application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Submit  a  completed  university  questionnaire.  This  questionnaire  is  included  in  the  trans- 
fer admissions  packet. 

3.  Have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  or  university  attended,  including  summer 
school,  submitted.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  request  that  the  Registrar  of  each 
institution  attended  send  an  official  transcript  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the 
application  deadline  date. 

4.  Have  an  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED,  including  test  scores,  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Admissions  by  the  application  deadline  date. 

Official  credit  evaluation  of  transcripts  will  be  done  after  admission  when  tuition 
deposit  or  confirmation  card  Is  received  from  student. 

ADMISSIONS-NURSING,  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  EDUCATION 

Admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  programs  in  Nursing  or  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Education  requires  application  to  and 
acceptance  by  the  School  of  Nursing,  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  or  School 
of  Education  in  addition  to  acceptance  by  the  university. 

ADMISSIONS-FORMER  STUDENT  (Re-enrolling) 

Former  UNCW  students  who  wish  to  return  to  the  university  must  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  for  readmission  prior  to  May  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  December  1  for  the  spring 
semester.  Those  who  have  attended  another  college  or  university  since  their  last  enrollment 
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at  UNCW  are  required  to  submit  official  transcripts  from  such  institutions  before  they  can  be 
considered  for  readmission.  A  "C"  average  (2.0  out  of  4.0  system)  must  have  been 
attained  on  all  work  from  other  Institutions  attended.  Any  student  who  leaves  the  uni- 
versity and  does  not  register  for  at  least  one  full  semester  must  apply  for  readmission  by 
the  application  deadline  date.  No  application  fee  Is  required  from  re-enrolling  UNCW 
students. 

The  Three-year  Rule 

Any  UNCW  degree  student  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  three  years  and  has 
not  attended  any  other  institution  since  leaving  UNCW  is  eligible  to  re-enter  under  the  "three- 
year  rule." 

The  three-year  rule  is  available  only  for  students  who  have  less  than  a  2.00  grade  point 
average.  Any  former  student  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  who  has  not  attended 
school  for  at  least  three  years  is  also  eligible  to  enter  UNCW  under  the  "three-year  rule." 

The  student  who  elects  to  have  the  three-year  rule  applied  will  have  neither  a  quality  point 
deficit  to  overcome,  nor  hours  of  credit  for  those  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  were  attained. 
Only  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned  will  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Nevertheless,  this  option  will  not  alter  the  student's  original  academic  record. 

The  quality  point  average  will  begin  at  the  time  studies  are  resumed,  and  the  student  will 
be  required  to  maintain  a  "C"  average  on  a  semester  basis  to  be  eligible  to  continue.  Each 
summer  session  counts  as  a  semester.  Degree  requirements  will  be  those  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  student  reenrolls. 

The  three-year  rule  option  must  be  exercised  at  the  time  the  student  applies  for  admission 
to  the  university.  Once  exercised,  it  may  not  later  be  reversed. 

ADMISSIONS-UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Individuals  may  enroll  in  the  university  as  unclassified  students  by  meeting  the  appropriate 
requirements  for  admission  as  stated  below: 

1 .  A  transfer  student  who  has  not  been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  at  least  one  year  and  who  has  not  been  academically  suspended  within  the  last 
three  years  may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

2.  A  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  attended  an  institution  of  higher  education  and 
has  been  graduated  at  least  two  years  may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified 
student.  GED  candidates  must  have  been  out  of  school  two  full  years  since  their 
class  graduated. 

3.  Official  college  transcripts  (transfers)  and  high  school  transcript  or  GED  (transfers 
and  freshmen)  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  application  deadline 
date. 

Students  who  enroll  as  unclassified  students  may  take  any  undergraduate  course  as  long 
as  the  prerequisite  listed  in  the  course  description  is  honored.  Unclassified  students  are 
limited  to  two  courses  per  semester  or  summer  term.  An  unclassified  student  may  apply  for 
admission  as  a  degree  candidate  upon  completing  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a 
"C"  average  on  all  work  attempted.  The  student  must  complete  English  101-102  and  three 
semester  hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  before  being  considered  for 
admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  An  unclassified  transfer  student  who  has  completed  Eng- 
lish 101-102  and  three  semester  hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  will  be 
considered  as  having  met  this  requirement.  However,  requirements  for  transfer  students  to 
become  degree  candidates  will  vary  depending  on  the  previous  college  performance. 
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To  avoid  delay  in  having  applications  considered  for  change-over  admission  to  degree 
candidates,  unclassified  students  are  advised  to  apply  prior  to  the  application  deadline  es- 
tablished for  the  semester.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  students  in  the  unclas- 
sified category  is  30  semester  hours.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  students  must  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  admission  consideration  as  degree  candidates  or  terminate  their  enrollment  at 
the  university. 

Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  of  the  university  as  appli- 
cable. Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  some  federally  funded  financial  aid  programs. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Any  individual  who  already  possesses  a  degree  from  a  four-year  accredited  college  and 
wishes  to  enroll  for  an  undergraduate  course  at  UNCW  or  any  individual  with  a  degree  who 
wishes  to  work  toward  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
before  the  application  deadline  date.  An  official  transcript  from  the  degree-granting  institution 
must  be  sent  from  that  institution  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  deadline  date.  Second 
degree  candidates  must  have  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended  submitted  by  application 
deadline  date.  The  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  sent  directly  from  the  high  school 
is  required  if  Nursing  is  the  intended  major. 

ADMISSIONS-PERMISSION/VISITING  STUDENTS 

During  the  summer  sessions,  students  from  other  accredited  colleges  or  universities  may 
be  admitted  as  visitors  by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  Applicants  from  other 
accredited  colleges  or  universities  must  obtain  prior  written  approval  from  their  dean  to  take 
courses  at  UNCW.  The  university  assumes  no  responsibility  in  determining  a  student's  course 
selection  when  such  credits  are  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Summer  visitor  applications 
and  schedules  are  available  by  February  of  each  year  from  the  Office  of  Enrollment  Man- 
agement or  the  Admissions  Office.  Enrollment  by  permission  from  another  institution  in  no 
way  obligates  the  university  to  continue  one's  enrollment  at  UNCW  after  the  expiration  of  the 
permission  period.  A  student  may  not  continue  to  attend  as  a  permission/visitor  student 
beyond  two  consecutive  summer  sessions.  To  apply  for  fall  or  spring  semester  visitor  status, 
transfer  requirements  must  be  met.  Application  deadline  dates  apply  for  permission/visiting 
students. 

ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Selected  high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic  program  on  the  collegiate 
level  while  attending  high  school  may  enroll  at  UNCW  if  they  meet  the  qualifications  for 
participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  distance,  this  program  is  available  primarily  to 
students  in  the  Wilmington  area.  Special  applications  for  admission  are  available  in  the  office 
of  the  high  school  counselor.  Students  may  enter  this  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall, 
spring  or  summer  terms.  Application  deadline  dates  must  be  honored. 

ADMISSIONS-INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  welcomes  interest  and  inquiry  from  inter- 
national students.  In  addition  to  meeting  regular  freshman  or  transfer  academic  admission 
requirements,  international  students  must  present  evidence  of  their  ability  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language  and  to  meet  fully  the  financial  obligations  associated  with 
their  study  at  the  university.  Students  from  foreign  countries  must  present  the  results  of  the 
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TOEFL  examination  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language)  as  a  part  of  their  application 
for  admission,  A  financial  responsibility  statement  and  proof  of  accident  and  hospital  insur- 
ance must  be  submitted.  All  materials  for  admission  consideration  must  be  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions  as  least  six  (6)  months  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for  the  entering  semester 
or  term.  It  is  recommended  that  international  students  plan  to  begin  their  studies  in  a  fall 
semester. 

ADMISSIONS-SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  age  65  or  older  who  meet  applicable  admission  requirements 
may  enroll  tuition  free  on  a  space  available  basis.  Students  who  wish  to  enroll  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  should  document  their  senior  citizen  status  at  the  time  of  registration. 
The  availability  of  class  space  cannot  be  determined  until  after  registration. 

ADMISSIONS-AUDIT  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  without  receiving  credit  should  apply  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  immediately  after  the  semester  registration  date.  Audit  students  are  admitted 
on  a  "space-available"  basis. 

ADMISSIONS-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  graduate  programs  should  be  directed  to  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Admissions  requirements  are  stated  in  the  Graduate  Catalogue. 

UNCW  cooperates  with  North  Carolina  State  University  in  offering  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
Marine  Science.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  NCSU,  but  students  complete  part  of  their  course 
work  and  their  dissertation  research  at  UNCW.  The  program  encompasses  the  disciplines 
of  marine  biology,  chemistry  and  geology.  Supporting  facilities  at  UNCW  include  the  Center 
for  Marine  Science  Research.  Contact  the  Graduate  School,  UNCW,  for  details  and  appli- 
cation procedures. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

UNCW  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  within  its  community.  Accordingly,  UNCW 
does  not  practice  nor  condone  discrimination  in  any  form  against  students,  employees,  or 
applicants  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap  or 
veteran  status.  UNCW  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to  secure  equal  opportunity  regardless 
of  those  characteristics.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Federal  Compliance  Officer. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

UNCW's  safety  program  complies  with  the  State  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1973. 


Any  student  who  supplies  false  or  misleading  Information  or  who  con- 
ceals pertinent  facts  in  order  to  enroll  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  will  be  subject  to  Immediate  dismissal  from  the  university. 
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EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  university  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  charges  for 
tuition  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES  (In  effect  at  time  of  publication) 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Full-Tlme  Charges  Per  Semester  (12  or  more  semester  hours): 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

Tuition  $338.00  $2,865.00 

Mandatory  Fees  313.00  313.00 

Total  $651.00  $3,178.00 

The  following  student  activities  fees  are  included  in  the  full-  time  tuition  and  fee  amount 
per  semester: 


Athletic  Fee 

$91.50 

$91.50 

Health  Services 

49.00 

49.00 

SGA 

19.00 

19.50 

Student  Union 

50.50 

50.50 

Intramurals 

6.00 

6.00 

Postal 

4.00 

4.00 

Physical  Activities 

18.00 

18.00 

Cultural  Events 

5.00 

5.00 

Student  Union  Facilities-Debt 

45.00 

45.00 

Physical  Education  Facilities-Debt 

25.00 

25.00 

Total  $313.00  $313.00 

Certain  courses  have  additional  fees  which  increase  the  semester  charges  shown  above. 
These  fee  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course  schedule  for  each  semester. 

Other  fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  application,  nonrefundable)  $25.00 

Transcript  Fee  2.00 

Graduation  Fee  35.00 
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Semester  Hours 

In-i 

State  Stu 

Scheduled 

1-5 

$141.50 

6-8 

443.50 

9-11 

567.00 

Undergraduate  students  registering  for  12  or  more  semester  liours  will  be  charged  at  the 
full-time  rate  as  shown  above.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  will  pay 
tuition  and  fees  as  follows: 

s        Out-of-state  Students* 

$  772.50 
1,707.50 
2,462.00 

*See  information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  furnished  a  student  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  university,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously 
incurred  expenses  and  accounts  at  the  university  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  preregistration 
or  registration  for  a  new  term. 

ON-CAMPUS  LIVING 

The  university  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  2,000  students  in  five  modern, 
conveniently  located  residence  halls,  13  apartment  buildings,  and  seven  suite-style  buildings. 
All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities  are  available.  Residence 
hall,  apartment  and  suite  students  are  required  to  participated  in  the  university  dining  hall 
program  under  one  of  the  three  meal  plans.  The  university  operates  a  modern,  air-conditioned 
cafeteria  building.  Short-order  food  service  is  available  in  the  Hawk's  Nest  located  in  the 
University  Union,  in  the  Center  Stage  Cafe  located  in  the  University  Center,  specializing  in 
pizza  and  subs,  and  the  convenience  store  located  in  apartment  building  M.  Service  is  on  a 
cash  basis  for  non-boarding  students.  The  Housing  and  Food  Service  operations  are  closed 
during  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  spring  breaks. 

Meal  Plan  Options 

A  meal  plan  is  required  for  all  students  living  on  campus.  The  options  available  are  listed 
below.  The  student  identification  card  also  serves  as  the  student  meal  card  and  must  be 
presented  at  every  meal.  Student  meal  cards  are  not  transferable  to  another  student  or 
guests. 
1992-93  SEMESTER  BOARD  RATES 
Plan  A:  9  meals  and  $100.00  balance  =  $675.00 

Any  9  meals  during  the  7  day  week  at  Wagoner  Dining  Hall  plus  a  $100 
declining  balance  (for  the  semester)  that  can  be  used  at  the  Hawk's  Nest, 
convenience  store.  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ITZA  PIZZA,  or  for  guests  at  Wagoner 
Dining  Hall.  Additional  cash  may  be  added  to  the  card  at  the  student's 
discretion. 
Plan  B:  Fourteen  meals  per  week  and  $100  balance  =  $745.00 

Any  fourteen  meals  during  the  seven  day  week  at  Wagoner  Dining  Hall  plus  a 
$100  declining  balance  (for  the  semester)  that  can  be  used  at  the  Hawk's  Nest, 
Seahawk  Station,  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ITZA  PIZZA  or  for  guests  at  Wagoner 
Dining  Hall.  Additional  cash  may  be  added  to  the  card  at  the  student's 
discretion. 
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Plan  C:  19  meals  per  week  =  $775.00 

Allows  you  to  eat  19  meals  per  week,  3  meals  a  day  Monday  through  Friday, 
brunch  and  dinner  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  $2.00  transferability  will  allow 
students  to  use  the  meal  card  at  the  Hawk's  Nest  or  Center  Stage  Cafe  for 
lunch  Monday  thrugh  Friday.  Students  may  opt  to  add  cash  for  ($25  minimum) 
that  can  be  used  in  the  Hawk's  Nest,  convenience  store.  Center  Stage  Cafe, 
ITZA  PIZZA  or  for  guests  at  Wagoner  Dining  Hall. 


Declining  Balance  Program 

Students  on  any  meal  plan  can  put  cash  on  their  meal  card  by  contacting  the  Food  Service 
Office  in  Wagoner  Dining  Hall.  A  minimum  of  $25  can  be  placed  in  your  account  to  be  used 
at  your  discretion.  Any  balance  left  on  the  card  at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  will  be  carried 
over  to  the  spring  semester.  Any  money  left  on  the  card  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester 
will  be  forfeited. 

Food  services  are  also  available  to  non-resident  students  seven  days  a  week.  Off  campus 
students  have  the  choice  of  paying  cash  for  meals  or  purchasing  a  meal  plan  through  the 
Food  Service  office. 


1992-1993  SEMESTER  ROOM  AND  BOARD  RATES 

Room  rate  includes  rent,  utilities,  local  phone  service,  cable  TV,  housekeeping  (except 
apartments)  and  security. 
Belk,  Graham,  Hewlett  and  Schwartz 

with  9  Meal  Plan  $1 ,630.00 

with  14  Meal  Plan  $1,700.00 

with  19  Meal  Plan  $1,730.00 

Galloway 

with  9  Meal  Plan  $1,640.00 

with  14  Meal  Plan  $1,710.00 

with  19  Meal  Plan  $1,740.00 

Apartment 

with  9  Meal  Plan  $1 ,840.00 

with  14  Meal  Plan  $1,910.00 

with  19  Meal  Plan  $1,940.00 

Double  Suite 

with  9  Meal  Plan  $1,740.00 

with  14  Meal  Plan  $1,810.00 

with  19  Meal  Plan  $1,840.00 

Single  Suite 

with  9  Meal  Plan  $1 ,820.00 

with  14  Meal  Plan  $1,890.00 

with  19  Meal  Plan  $1,920.00 

This  contract  is  for  the  full  academic  year  consisting  of  both  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
The  university  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living  rate  at  any  time  without 
prior  notice.  An  advance  room  reservation  deposit  of  $100.00  to  be  applied  to  the  room  and 
board  account,  must  be  remitted  by  each  applicant,  along  with  the  complete  application  for 
room  and  board. 
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Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 
The  Office  of  Auxiliary  Services 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnnington 
601  South  College  Road 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297 
Telephone  (919)395-3178 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board  rates  will  be  announced 
in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 

REFUNDS-TUITION 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  university  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
registration  (Drop/Add)  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  university  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged  10 
percent  of  all  semester  charges  for  each  week  of  classes  that  have  been  held  that  semester. 
This  weekly  charge  begins  with  the  first  day  of  scheduled  classes  regardless  of  the  actual 
date  of  enrollment. 

No  refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  of  scheduled 
classes. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW.  If  you  simply  reduce  your 
course  load  after  the  Drop/Add  period,  you  will  receive  NO  refund  or  reduction  of  fees 
whatsoever. 

REFUNDS-FINANCIAL  AID 

Students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  not  given  refunds  on  financial  aid  received  when 
charges  are  prorated  due  to  withdrawal. 

REFUNDS-HOUSING 

Housing  arrangements  are  effective  for  the  fufl  academic  year.  Agreements  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  remain  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  spring 
semester.  Housing  deposit  and  charges  will  not  be  refunded  except  as  provided  for  below: 

1 .  New  Students  (Incoming  Freshmen  and  Transfers)  -  If  a  new  student,  after  remitting 
the  deposit  and  being  accepted  to  on-campus  housing,  decides  not  to  live  on  campus  and 
gives  notice  of  this  decision  in  writing  by  May  15,  1992  in  the  case  of  application  for  the  fall 
semester,  or  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  semester  in  case  of  the  application  for  spring 
semester,  the  deposit  shall  be  refunded,  less  a  $25.00  administrative  charge.  Requests  for 
refund  received  after  May  15,  1992  will  be  denied  and  the  $100.00  deposit  forfeited.  This 
condition  also  applies  to  students  remitting  the  deposit  and  being  accepted  to  on-campus 
housing  after  May  15,  1992. 

2.  Returning  Students  (students  currently  or  previously  enrolled  at  UNCW)  -  The 
$100.00  housing  deposit  is  non-refundable  to  returning  students  after  being  accepted  to  on- 
campus  housing.  (Exceptions  being  marriage,  transferring  to  another  institution  or  withdrawal 
from  UNCW  -  less  $25.00  administrative  fee).  Notification  must  be  received  in  the  Housing 
Office,  in  writing,  by  May  15,  1992. 

3.  Room  rent  for  either  semester  will  not  be  refunded  once  a  student  officially  moves  into 
a  residence  hall/apartment/suite. 
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4.  A  pro-rata  refund  of  meal  plan  charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  officially  withdraw 
from  the  university. 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

The  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  tuition  charge  rests  upon  whether  a  student  is 
a  resident  or  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  Each  student  must  make  a  statement  as  to 
the  length  of  his  or  her  residence  in  North  Carolina,  with  assessment  by  the  institution  of  that 
statement  to  be  conditioned  by  the  following: 

Residence.  To  qualify  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  person  must  become  a  legal 
resident  and  remain  a  legal  resident  for  at  least  12  months  immediately  prior  to  classification. 
Thus,  there  is  a  distinction  between  legal  residence  and  residence  for  tuition  purposes. 
Furthermore,  twelve  months  legal  residence  means  more  than  simple  abode  in  North  Car- 
olina. In  particular  it  means  maintaining  a  domicile  (permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration) 
as  opposed  to  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  or  abode  incident  to  enrollment  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education.  "The  burden  of  establishing  facts  which  justify  classification 
of  a  student  as  a  resident  entitled  to  in-state  tuition  rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such  clas- 
sification, who  must  show  his  or  her  entitlement  by  the  preponderance  (the  greater  part)  of 
the  residentiary  information. 

Initiative.  Being  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  contingent  on  the  student's 
seeking  such  status  and  providing  all  information  that  the  institution  may  require  in  making 
the  determination. 

Parent's  Domicile.  If  an  individual,  irrespective  of  age,  has  living  parent(s)  or  court- 
appointed  guardian  of  the  person,  the  domicile  of  such  parent(s)  or  guardian  is,  prima  facie, 
the  domicile  of  the  individual;  but  this  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  individual's  domicile  may 
or  may  not  be  sustained  by  other  information.  Further,  nondomiciliary  status  of  parents  is 
not  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  applicant  child's  status  if  the  applicant  has  lived 
(though  not  necessarily  legally  resided)  in  North  Carolina  for  the  five  years  preceding  en- 
rollment or  re-registration. 

Effect  of  IVIarriage.  Marriage  alone  does  not  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  or  contin- 
uing to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  nor  does  marriage  in  any  circumstances  insure 
that  a  person  will  become  or  continue  to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  Marriage  and 
the  legal  residence  of  one's  spouse  are,  however,  relevant  information  in  determining  resi- 
dentiary intent.  Furthermore,  if  both  husband  and  his  wife  are  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina 
and  if  one  of  them  has  been  a  legal  resident  longer  than  the  other,  then  the  longer  duration 
may  be  claimed  by  either  spouse  in  meeting  the  twelve-month  requirement  for  in-  state  tuition 
status. 

Military  Personnel.  A  North  Carolinian  who  serves  outside  the  State  in  the  armed  forces 
does  not  lose  North  Carolina  domicile  simply  by  reason  of  such  service.  And  students  from 
the  military  may  prove  retention  or  establishment  of  residence  by  reference,  as  in  other  cases, 
to  residentiary  acts  accompanied  by  residentiary  intent. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  person  (1)  has  been  a  bona  fide  legal  resident,  (2)  has  consequently 
been  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  and  (3)  has  subsequently  lost  North  Carolina 
legal  residence  while  enrolled  as  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  in-state  tuition  rate  for  a  grace  period  of  twelve  months  measured  from 
the  date  on  which  North  Carolina  legal  residence  was  lost.  If  the  twelve  months  end  during 
an  academic  term  for  which  the  person  is  enrolled  at  a  State  institution  of  higher  education, 
the  grace  period  extends,  in  addition,  to  the  end  of  that  term.  The  fact  of  marriage  to  one 
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who  continues  donnicile  outside  Nortli  Carolina  does  not  by  itself  cause  loss  of  legal  resi- 
dence, marking  the  beginning  of  the  grace  period. 

Minors.  Minors  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  usually  have  the  domicile  of  their  parents, 
but  certain  special  cases  are  recognized  by  the  residence  classification  statute  in  determining 
residence  for  tuition  purposes. 

(a)  If  a  minor's  parents  live  apart,  the  minor's  domicile  is  deemed  to  be  North  Carolina  for 
the  time  period(s)  that  either  parent,  as  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident,  may  claim  and  does 
claim  the  minor  as  a  tax  dependent,  even  if  other  law  or  judicial  act  assigns  the  minor's 
domicile  outside  North  Carolina.  A  minor  thus  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  will  not,  upon 
achieving  majority  before  enrolling  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  lose  North  Carolina 
legal  residence  if  that  person  (1)  upon  becoming  an  adult  acts,  to  the  extent  that  the  person's 
degree  of  actual  emancipation  permits,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina  and  (2)  begins  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than 
the  fall  academic  term  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  such 
"institution." 

(b)  If  a  minor  has  lived  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  with  relatives  (other  than  parents) 
who  are  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  and  if  the  relatives  have  functioned  during  this  time  as 
if  they  were  personal  guardians,  the  minor  will  be  deemed  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  for 
an  enrolled  term  commencing  immediately  after  at  least  five  years  in  which  these  circum- 
stances have  existed.  If  under  this  consideration  a  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  that  person  on  achieving 
majority  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  12  months  duration. 
This  provision  acts  to  confer  in-state  tuition  status  even  in  the  fact  of  other  provisions  of  law 
to  the  contrary;  however,  a  person  deemed  a  resident  of  12  months  duration  pursuant  to 
this  provision  continues  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  only  so  longs  as  he  or  she  does 
not  abandon  North  Carolina  domicile. 

Lost  but  Regained  Domicile.  If  a  student  ceases  enrollment  at  or  graduates  from  an 
institution  of  higher  education  while  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and  then  both 
abandons  and  reacquires  North  Carolina  domicile  within  a  12-month  period,  that  person,  if 
he  or  she  continues  to  maintain  the  required  domicile  into  re-enrollment  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  may  re-enroll  at  the  in-state  tuition  rate  without  having  to  meet  the  usual 
12-month  durational  requirement.  However,  any  one  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  only  once. 

Ciiange  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted 
to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal 
withdrawal  from  enrollment)  must  be  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident 
or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  enrollment.  A  residence  status  clas- 
sification once  assigned  (and  finalized  pursuant  to  any  appeal  properly  taken)  may  be 
changed  thereafter  (with  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  correspond- 
ing with  the  established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  year. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution 
of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to 
which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  status  classification 
for  tuition  purposes. 

The  initial  classification  of  undergraduate  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Admissions  Office.  Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be  made 
to  the  campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  University  regulations 
governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  A  Manual  to  Assist 
the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
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Classification  for  "Tuition  Purposes. "  Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the 
contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the  nnanual  are  available  for  inspection  upon  request  in 
the  Admissions  Office  and  in  the  Randall  Library. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  UNCW  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a  program  of  financial  assistance  which  seeks 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  enrolled  students.  While  the  program  provides  for  the  recognition 
of  talent  and  outstanding  student  achievement,  its  primary  objective  is  to  assist  students 
with  demonstrated  need.  In  assisting  students,  the  office  analyzes  and  validates  the  financial 
need  of  the  applicants  and  their  families  through  the  use  of  financial  statements,  related 
documents,  and  the  interview  process.  Utilizing  this  information,  awards  are  constructed  to 
enable  a  student  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  student  and  family's  resources  and  the  cost 
of  attendance.  This  assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  work  study 
jobs,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  these  programs. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  a  student  must  complete  one  of  the  national  needs  analysis 
services  forms  and  submit  other  documentation  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  Detailed  information  on  programs,  policies,  and  procedures  are  printed  in  "Your  Guide 
to  Financial  Aid"  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Questions  concerning 
the  financial  aid  program  at  UNCW  should  be  directed  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  601  S.  College  Rd.,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403-3297, 
(919)  395-3177. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black  students 
may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled 
for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENT  LEGISLATIVE  GRANT 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  provided  funds  for  a  number  of  grants  to 
needy  resident  North  Carolina  Indian  students.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  degree  students  who 
maintain  cultural  identification  as  an  American  Indian  through  membership  in  an  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  by  the  federal  government  or  through  other 
tribal  affiliation. 

GRANTS 

Pell  Grants  provide  federal  grants  for  students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending 
college.  This  grant  is  intended  to  cover  the  period  required  to  complete  the  first  undergrad- 
uate baccalaureate  degree;  however,  students  are  limited  to  five  full  years  of  entitlement 
under  this  grant  program.  Students  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  six  hours  and  must  be 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  their  academic  program.  In  addition,  a  student  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  or  in  the  United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose.  Awards  are  based 
on  a  national  formula  applied  uniformly  to  all  applicants. 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  aid  to  students 
who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending  college.  Supplemental  grants  range  in  value  from 
$100  to  $4,000  per  year,  with  the  cumulative  maximum  of  $12,000.  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
at  UNCW,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  per- 
manent resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and  Financial  Statement  must  dem- 
onstrate exceptional  financial  need.  Full-time  student  applicants  are  given  priority  when  funds 
are  limited. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  administered  by  College  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  accepted  or  enrolled  full  time  and  in  good 
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standing  in  an  undergraduate  program  of  study.  Student  must  demonstrate  substantial  fi- 
nancial need  as  determined  through  one  of  the  national  needs  analysis  services.  Students 
should  see  that  the  completed  Financial  Statement  is  sent  as  soon  after  January  1  as 
possible,  but  not  later  than  March  15;  late  filers  will  be  considered  if  funds  are  available. 

UNCW  Grants  are  awarded  to  students  for  talent  and  outstanding  achievement.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  by  various  departments,  organi- 
zations, and  campus  publications. 

Athletic  Grants-ln-Ald  are  awarded  to  qualified  students  selected  by  members  of  the 
coaching  staff.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  director  of  athletics. 
The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Tuition  Assistance  Program  is  state  funded  Tu- 
ition Assistance  Program  for  active  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Guard.  This  program  will 
reimburse  eligible  guardsmen  up  to  $500  per  academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years. 
For  additional  information  contact: 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 

Attn.:  AGRR 

4105  Reedy  Creek  Road 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

(919)  664-6000 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Students  wishing  to  apply  for  a  particular  scholarship{s)  should  submit  a  general  schol- 
arship application  to  the  UNCW  Financial  Aid  Office  unless  a  different  procedure  is  outlined 
in  the  scholarship  descriptions  below. 

If  need  is  part  of  the  eligibility  criteria  a  financial  aid  form  will  also  need  to  be  filed.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who  apply  by  March  15. 

University  Scholarships 

University  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  financial  aid  applicants 
demonstrating  financial  need  and  academic  achievement.  These  scholarships  are  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  so  that  those  students  with  the  greatest  need  and  the  highest  grade 
point  average  of  those  applying  are  generally  awarded.  Automatic  consideration  is  given  to 
all  applicants.  Competition  for  these  scholarships  is  intense  and  generally  results  in  higher 
grade  point  average  requirements. 

Dr.  A.  P.  and  Frances  Diclcson  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  full-time  under- 
graduate student  who  currently  resides  in  Hoke  County,  North  Carolina.  Recipients  are  cho- 
sen by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need.  Awards 
are  nonrenewable  and  vary  in  amount  according  to  income  available  from  the  Trust. 

James  Lee  Love  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  full-time  North  Carolina  resident 
undergraduate  student.  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  and  financial  need.  Awards  are  nonrenewable  and  vary  in  amount  ac- 
cording to  income  available  from  the  Trust. 

The  Eva  IVIcMillian  Ross  Scholarship  provides  an  annual  award  to  a  female  who  is  a 
New  Hanover  County  high  school  graduate  with  a  3.5  or  better  grade  point  average.  The 
scholarship  is  renewable  if  a  3.2  grade  point  average  is  maintained. 

The  H.M.  &  Pearl  Kyle  Foundation  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  worthy  and 
deserving  student.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  donors  that  the  scholarship  be  awarded  to  a  person 
who  can  establish  some  sense  of  need  and  who  is  from  eastern  North  Carolina  or  eastern 
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South  Carolina.  Because  the  scholarship  may  be  renewed  on  the  strength  of  acadennic 
performance  and  continued  need,  a  new  recipient  may  not  be  named  every  year. 

The  Pilot  Club  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Pilot  Club  of  Wilmington  to  a 
worthy  and  deserving  student.  Students  with  a  handicap  are  given  special  consideration  in 
the  awarding  of  this  scholarship. 

The  University  Women  of  UNCW  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  female  under- 
graduate student  enrolled  full  time  who  has  completed  at  least  60  semester  hours.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  student  who  demonstrates  academic  ability  with  financial 
need  as  second  consideration.  The  non-traditional  student  will  be  given  priority. 

The  Luclle  Murchlson  Marvin  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  two  students  at 
UNCW  who  have  grade  point  averages  of  at  least  3.0  and  who  demonstrate  scholarship 
ability  and  financial  need. 

The  Champion  McDowell  Davis  Scholarship  is  available  to  students  from  any  major. 
This  scholarship  covers  tuition  and  fees,  books  and  other  select  expenses  and  is  awarded 
to  students  based  on  academic  achievement,  leadership  potential  and  demonstrated  finan- 
cial need.  A  selection  committee  is  charged  with  choosing  the  recipients  each  year. 

The  Eliza  Collins  Scholarship  is  awarded  yearly  to  several  students  who  demonstrate 
scholastic  ability  and  need. 

The  Henry  IHarreii,  Sr.,  and  Alma  M.  Harreii  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  stu- 
dents who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  and  have  an  exceptional  financial 
need. 

The  Hans  Langhammer,  M.D.,  Scholarship  is  an  in-state  tuition  and  fee  scholarship 
designed  to  enhance  the  minority  presence  on  the  UNCW  campus.  The  scholarship  is  avail- 
able to  students  in  any  academic  discipline  but  is  restricted  to  incoming  male  Freshman. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  financial  need  and  academic  potential. 

The  C.  M.  and  M.  D.  Suther  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  high  school 
graduates  who  would  not  othenA/ise  be  able  to  attend  college.  The  scholarship  amount  will 
be  approximately  $950  annually.  Applicants  must  be  N.C.  residents  with  a  3.0  GPA  or  in  the 
case  of  an  entering  freshman  be  in  the  top  25%  of  their  graduating  class. 

The  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  North  Carolina  stu- 
dent based  on  academic  achievement.  This  scholarship  covers  the  in-state  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees  and  is  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  by  his  family. 

The  Elizabeth  Dudley  Urquhart  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  provides  a  tuition  and 
fees  scholarship  to  an  academically  talented  student  who  demonstrates  financial  need.  The 
recipient  must  have  completed  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  in  a  New  Hanover  County 
public  school. 

Eddie  Godwin,  ill  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $1,000  is  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  New 
Hanover  High  School.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  financial  need  through  the 
regular  financial  aid  process.  Applicants  should  also  show  evidence  of  self  help  and  ac- 
ceptable academic  standing.  Though  not  required,  athletic  participation  at  the  high  school 
level  is  desirable. 

The  Alumni  Association  Academic  Scholarship  Program  provides  annual,  renewable 
in-state  tuition  and  fees  scholarships  based  on  academic  achievement,  potential,  and  finan- 
cial need.  Applicants  may  be  classified  as  in-state  or  out-of-state.  Scholarships  are  equal  to 
basic  in-state  tuition  and  fees.  Students  must  be  classified  as  North  Carolina  residents  for 
tuition  purposes.  Applications,  secured  from  the  UNCW  Alumni  Relations  Office,  must  be 
completed  and  returned  to  that  office  by  March  15. 

The  Mary  Courtney  Hardlson  Scholarship(s)  are  intended  for  female  freshman  stu- 
dents who  are  graduates  of  any  accredited  high  school  in  New  Hanover  County.  Preference 
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will  be  given  to  female  students  who  have  been  active  in  high  school  activities,  including 
organized  athletics.  Recipient{s)  shall  be  selected  based  on  a  combination  of  academic 
achievement  and  demonstrated  financial  need. 

The  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center  Auxiliary  Scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  student  pursuing  studies  in  a  health  related  field.  Candidates  must  be  grad- 
uates of  a  New  Hanover  County  high  school,  be  of  good  character,  and  be  active  in  school 
and  community  activities.  Entering  freshmen  must  be  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  graduating 
class  and  have  scored  at  least  900  on  the  SAT.  In  the  event  that  more  than  one  student 
qualifies  academically,  need  shall  be  a  determining  factor.  This  scholarship  is  renewable 
contingent  on  continuing  satisfactory  academic  progress.  Consequently,  this  scholarship 
may  not  be  open  each  year  to  new  candidates. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wilmington  provides  an  annual  scholarship  to  an  undergraduate 
applicant  who  demonstrates  academic  strength,  good  character  traits,  and  financial  need. 

The  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  Silverman  Scholarship  Fund  provides  a  tuition  and  fees 
scholarship  to  academically  strong  students.  Scholastic  achievement  and  graduation  from 
an  accredited  North  Carolina  high  school  are  the  only  criteria.  The  scholarship{s)  can  be 
awarded  to  a  prospective  student  or  to  those  students  currently  enrolled. 

The  Wilmington  Business  and  Professional  Women  USA  Scholarship  of  $1,000  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  female  student  who  plans  to  pursue  a  business  or  professional  career. 
Applicants  must  demonstrate  financial  need,  academic  achievement,  and  clearly  stated  ed- 
ucational goals. 

The  Wilmington  Women's  Club  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  New  Hanover  County  high 
school  graduate  who  demonstrates  academic  achievement  and  financial  need.  A  recipient 
may  continue  to  receive  this  scholarship  if  a  3.0  grade  point  average  is  maintained. 

Laurance  Bell  Scholarship  is  given  annually  by  the  Port  City  Chapter,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Black  Social  Workers  in  memory  of  Laurance  Bell.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  used  to 
increase  minority  presence  at  UNCW.  The  number  and  amount  of  awards  are  determined 
by  earnings  of  the  fund.  Recipients  of  the  award  are  urged  to  repay  the  scholarship  upon 
entrance  into  the  work  force. 

UNCW  Bookstore  Textbook  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  two  students  in  each 
academic  department.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  each  department  based  on  academic 
achievement  and  extracurricular  activities.  Each  recipient  is  awarded  a  $125  UNCW  Books- 
tore Textbook  Scholarship  Certificate  which  must  be  presented  to  the  UNCW  Bookstore  when 
purchasing  textbooks. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  Scholarship  is  an  annual  award  to  assist  UNCW  in 
increasing  its  minority  female  enrollment.  Eligible  students  must  be  graduates  of  an  ac- 
credited high  school  in  either  New  Hanover,  Pender  or  Brunswick  counties.  Recipients  will 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  community  service,  and  school  involve- 
ment. 

The  Sally  R.  Wilkins  Scholarship  is  a  $1,000  annual  scholarship  restricted  to  female 
students  planning  a  career  in  business.  The  scholarship  is  designed  for  students  having  a 
demonstrated  financial  need  and  a  clearly  designed  academic  goal.  Application  can  be  made 
in  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  This  scholarship  is  non-renewable. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  New  Hanover  Regional  IVIedical  Center  Auxiliary  Scholarship  provides  an  annual 
award  to  a  student  majoring  in  a  health  related  field.  Academic  merit  and  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  are  the  primary  criteria  used  with  financial  need  being  a  secondary 
factor  in  selecting  the  recipient. 
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The  Benjamin  R,  and  Edith  B.  Graham  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  nnarine 
biology  or  education  major  who  graduated  from  an  accredited  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
high  school.  The  award  shall  be  based  on  academic  achievement  with  financial  need  being 
a  secondary  factor.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  chairperson  of  the  respective  major 
department. 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  annually  awards  three  scholarships.  The 
Herbert  and  Shirley  Mintzes  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  rising  sophomore  with 
the  highest  standing  in  the  Principles  of  Biology  course  (BIO  11 0-111 );  the  recipient  is  chosen 
by  the  course  instructors. 

The  Dovie  P.  Bowden  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  of  junior  standing  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship  and  need;  eligible  students  should  contact  the  department  chairperson 
to  apply. 

The  Franklin  H.  Allen  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  rising  senior  on  the  basis  of  grade 
point  average  and  other  evidence  of  achievement;  the  recipient  is  chosen  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee. 

The  Wilmington  Coca-Cola  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
humanities.  Character,  leadership  and  demonstrated  financial  need  will  be  factors  in  deter- 
mining recipients.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  candidates  who  have  shown  evidence 
of  self  help. 

The  Ernest  Stephen  Prevost  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  undergraduate  student 
majoring  in  chemistry.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  based  on  a  demonstrated  financial  need 
and  proven  academic  ability.  For  information  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment. 

The  LAQUE  Scholarship  is  an  annual  scholarship  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  applying  for  this  scholarship  should  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry. 

The  Wright  Chemical  Corporation  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  applying  for  this  scholarship  should  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry. 

The  American  Society  for  Quality  Control  Scholarship.  The  Wilmington  section  of  the 
American  Society  for  Quality  Control  has  established  an  academic  scholarship  for  a  rising 
senior  majoring  in  math  with  a  strong  background  in  statistics  or  for  a  rising  senior  in  the 
field  of  business.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  the  equivalent  of  in-state  tuition  for  two 
semesters.  Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences. 

The  Helena  R.  Cheek  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures  to  a  student  who  demonstrates  special  ability  in  the  area  of  foreign 
language  study  and  overall  academic  excellence.  This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of 
Helena  R.  Cheek  by  her  family  and  friends. 

The  William  F.  Adcock,  Jr.,  Music  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  plans  to 
graduate  from  UNCW  with  an  emphasis  in  music  and  who  has  no  more  than  36  hours  to 
complete  for  graduation.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  overall  excellence  in  music,  above- 
average  academic  record  and  acceptable  performance  standards. 

The  A.  J.  Fletcher  Music  Scholarship  is  a  competitive  scholarship  awarded  to  music 
majors  who  demonstrate  through  audition  and  scholastic  record  high  proficiency  in  music 
performance  and  strong  achievement  in  academic  work. 

The  J.  Rupert  Bryan  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  political  science  major  with  financial 
need.  Candidates  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  creativity,  curiosity,  and  academic  worthiness. 
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The  James  E.  L.  Wade  Scholarships  in  history  and  political  science  are  awarded  to 
high  school  seniors  who  have  a  B  average  or  above  on  high  school  work,  an  interest  in 
history  or  political  science  as  a  major,  and  financial  need.  For  additional  infornnation,  contact 
the  appropriate  department  chairperson. 

The  J.  Marshall  Crews  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  major  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematical  Sciences.  Selection  is  based  upon  academic  excellence,  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  faculty  recommendation.  Applicants  seeking  further  information  should  contact 
the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  Fred  Toney  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  based  upon  balloting  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  Criteria  include  academic  excellence  and  ex- 
tracurricular activities.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  R  &  E  Electronics  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  minority  student  ma- 
joring in  pre-engineering  or  a  sophomore  seeking  a  BS  degree,  in  order  of  preference,  in 
Math,  Physics,  Medical  Technology,  or  Computer  Science.  The  student  must  have  graduated 
from  a  North  Carolina  High  School  and  must  demonstrate  academic  ability  and  financial 
need. 

The  Wilmington  Arts  Association  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring 
in  the  arts  division  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Academic  excellence  and  artistic  merit 
will  be  criteria  for  determining  recipients. 

The  R.F.  Zimmerman/South  Atlantic  Services  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
chemistry  major.  The  award  includes  in-state  tuition,  fees  and  a  book  allowance.  The  recipient 
will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and  documented  financial  need,  as 
well  as  good  character  and  leadership  potential. 


CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  William  S.  Holland  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  established  in  honor  of 
William  S.  Holland,  retired  partner  of  Cherry,  Bekaert  and  Holland,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, and  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Wilmington  College,  is  awarded  annually. 
For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Ac- 
countancy. 

The  Harold  M.  Cole  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  is  awarded  to  native  born  Moore 
County  residents  who  are  graduates  of  a  secondary  or  preparatory  school  and  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  attend  school.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  15 
for  upcoming  fall  enrollment.  For  information  and  applications  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  J.  W.  Jackson  Scholarship  has  a  $2,000  per  year  value  and  is  restricted  to  a  junior- 
senior  or  graduate  student  enrolled  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration.  The 
scholarship  is  designed  for  students  with  high  academic  potential.  Application  can  be  made 
in  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Students  awarded  this  scholarship  are  eligible  to  reapply. 

The  Dorothy  P.  Marshall  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration  who  has  demonstrated  both  financial  need  and  scholastic 
ability.  Applicants  may  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Personnel  Association  Scholarship,  established  for  students 
planning  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  management,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and  ap- 
plication forms,  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Bank  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  with 
an  indicated  interest  in  a  career  related  to  banking  and/or  finance.  For  information  and 
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application  forms,  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  or  the  dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  International  Assc elation  (Cape  Fear  Chapter) 
Scholarship,  established  for  students  concentrating  in  the  study  of  marketing,  is  awarded 
annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty. 
For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Man- 
agement and  Marketing. 

The  United  Carolina  Bank  Scholarship,  established  for  students  with  an  indicated  in- 
terest in  banking  or  finance,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial 
need,  and  recommendations  by  the  faculty.  For  information  and  application  forms,  contact 
the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Finance. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Lee  V.  Landing  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  elementary,  middle  school, 
or  special  education  majors  who  have  been  accepted  into  the  UNCW  School  of  Education. 
Recipients  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  as  first  consideration  with 
financial  need  a  secondary  factor. 

The  Benjamin  R.  and  Edith  B.  Graham  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  marine 
biology  or  education  major  who  graduated  from  an  accredited  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
high  school.  The  award  shall  be  based  on  academic  achievement  with  financial  need  being 
a  secondary  factor.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  chairperson  of  the  respective  major 
department. 

The  Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship  Program  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
provides  college  scholarships  to  outstanding  undergraduates  who  have  chosen  to  pursue 
teaching  careers  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  or  secondary  level.  Applicants  are  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  academic  performance,  leadership,  extracurricular  participation,  and  promise 
of  service  as  a  teacher.  PDTS  awards  are  valued  at  up  to  $5,000  annually  and  may  be 
received  for  a  maximum  of  four  undergraduate  academic  years,  subject  to  congressional 
appropriations.  The  amount  of  the  PDTS  award  may  not  exceed  the  recipients'  cost  minus 
other  financial  aid  received.  This  scholarship  converts  into  a  loan  commitment  at  a  rather 
high  interest  rate  if  the  recipient  does  not  fulfill  the  teaching  commitment  required  by  this 
award.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  School  of  Education. 

The  N.C.  Teaching  Fellows  Program  is  designed  to  identify  talented  students  interested 
in  teaching,  and  to  assist  those  students  in  becoming  teachers  by  the  award  of  scholarship/ 
loans  for  four  years  of  undergraduate  study,  repayable  through  the  means  of  service.  Award 
recipients  will  receive  annual  awards  of  $5,000  for  each  of  their  four  college  years  subject 
to  legislative  appropriation.  Consideration  under  this  program  is  given  to  entering  freshman. 
Interested  applicants  should  contact  their  high  school  guidance  office. 

The  N.C.  Prospective  Teacher  Scholarship/Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to 
prospective  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  program  provides  a  $2,000  per  year  loan  which 
will  be  cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after  graduation. 
The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Inquiries  regarding  the 
program  should  be  directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Program,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program  a  student 
must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

The  James  Ozborn  Carr  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  students  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Character  and  leadership  potential  will  be  factors  in  determining  recipients.  The  scholarships 
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are  restricted  to  graduates  of  Southeastern  North  Carolina  high  schools.  The  scholarships 
are  designed  to  attract  and  retain  academically  strong  students. 

The  Ann  Durant  Walker  Scholarship  Award -The  Alpha  Psi  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Kappa  awards  a  scholarship  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  special  education.  The  schol- 
arship is  given  in  memory  of  Ann  Durant  Walker  who  helped  develop  the  Special  Education 
Program  in  New  Hanover  County. 

The  Sue  McCall  Boone  Scholarship  for  education  majors  was  established  to  provide  a 
scholarship  for  a  New  Hanover  County  student  who  demonstrates  a  firiancial  need  at  UNCW. 
The  scholarship  is  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Sue  Boone,  New  Hanover  educator,  who  con- 
tributed over  50  years  of  service  in  the  community.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  one  student 
biennially  in  the  amount  of  tuition. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Theta  Chapter  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  an  under- 
graduate student  from  southeastern  North  Carolina  who  has  been  accepted  into  the  School 
of  Education  or  is  working  toward  a  teaching  certificate  at  UNCW.  The  scholarship  will  be 
based  on  academic  achievement  with  need  being  a  secondary  factor.  The  scholarship  is 
renewable  if  recipient  maintains  a  3.2  grade  point  average;  therefore,  this  scholarship  may 
not  be  open  to  a  new  candidate  each  year. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Nursing  Education  Scholarship/Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  prospective 
North  Carolina  nurses.  The  recipient  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  need  through  the  regular 
financial  aid  process.  The  program  provides  loans  which  will  be  cancelled  if  the  recipient 
practices  full  time  in  North  Carolina  after  graduation.  Applicants  should  contact  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  for  specific  information. 

The  Edith  Graham  Toms  Scholarship  is  a  memorial  scholarship  awarded  to  an  out- 
standing nursing  student.  This  scholarship  is  valued  at  the  in  state  rate  for  tuition  and  fees 
plus  books  and  supplies.  Applicants  must  be  admitted  into  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Jean  Jordan  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  nursing  student,  second-  or 
third-year  medical  technology  student,  or  junior  or  senior  pre-medical  student  who  is  a  res- 
ident of  New  Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County  and  who  demonstrates  financial  need 
and  scholastic  ability. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing  Scholarship  Is  an  academic  scholarship  established  by 
Voiture  245,  the  Forty  and  Eight  of  American  Legionnaires,  in  joint  memory  of  Voyageur 
Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dixon,  and  is  open  to  nursing  students  who 
graduated  from  high  school  in  New  Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County. 

The  Ministering  Circle  of  Wilmington  awards  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  financial  need,  and  recommendation,  to  students  accepted  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
at  UNCW. 

The  Juanlta  Borneman  Memorial  Scholarship,  awarded  to  a  student  from  rural  North 
Carolina,  approximates  the  cost  of  tuition. 

The  Blille  Burney  Memorial  Scholarship,  started  by  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Billie 
Burney,  is  awarded  annually  as  a  tuition  scholarship  to  a  student  in  the  field  of  nursing. 

The  Louise  Ogden  Wright  Nursing  Scholarship  is  a  $500  scholarship  given  annually 
"by  Mrs.  Andrew  Harriss  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  recipient  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need,  academic  record,  and  professed  intention  to  pursue  nursing  as  a  career. 

The  Theresa  Bentsen  Warrick  Memorial  Nursing  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  nursing 
student  demonstrating  financial  need  and  proved  academic  and  clinical  achievements.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  graduates  from  N.  C.  high  schools  and  present  an  overall  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.5. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded,  provides  part-time  jobs 
on  the  UNCW  campus  for  students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their 
education  expenses.  To  be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  degree 
program  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application 
and  financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need.  Full-time  student  applicants  are 
given  priority  when  funds  are  limited. 

The  Institutional  Work  Program,  also  known  as  the  Work  Assistant  Program,  makes 
funds  available  for  campus  jobs  for  students.  These  funds  are  allocated  to  departments  with 
the  selection  of  student  work  assistants  controlled  by  those  departments.  Students  receiving 
any  type  of  financial  aid  must  receive  clearance  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  before 
accepting  work  positions  under  this  program.  Students  interested  in  the  program  should 
direct  inquiries  to  the  department  in  which  they  prefer  to  work. 

Off-Campus  Employment  is  coordinated  by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center. 
The  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  individual  referrals,  announces  recruiting 
visits,  and  keeps  on  file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private  schools, 
and  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  Students  interested  in  using  the  services  of 
this  office  should  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  to  establish  a 
credentials  file. 


LOANS 
Supplemental  Loans  for  Students 

Supplemental  loans  provide  funds  for  students  to  cover  their  college  expenses  in  addition 
to  those  borrowed  under  the  Stafford  Loan  Program.  These  loans  are  available  to  independ- 
ent undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who  meet  federal  eligibility,  the  credit  worthiness 
of  the  borrower  is  of  primary  importance.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $4,000  per  year  for  a 
cumulative  total  of  $20,000.  However,  no  student  may  borrow  more  than  his  cost  of  education 
minus  other  aid  received.  Repayment  begins  immediately  with  the  first  installment  due  60 
days  after  receipt  of  your  money.  A  variable  interest  rate  will  be  calculated  annually  based 
on  a  federal  formula  but  cannot  exceed  12  percent. 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Students 

Parent  loans  may  be  secured  to  assist  in  covering  educational  costs.  Parents  may  borrow 
up  to  $4,000  per  year  for  a  combined  total  of  $20,000.  However,  a  parent  may  not  borrow 
any  amount  that  would  make  the  total  amount  of  financial  assistance  that  both  the  student 
and  parent  receive  greater  than  the  cost  of  attendance  at  UNCW.  In  determining  eligibility, 
the  credit  worthiness  of  the  borrower  is  of  primary  importance.  A  variable  interest  rate  will  be 
calculated  annually  based  on  a  federal  formula.  The  new  rate  will  begin  each  year  but  cannot 
exceed  12  percent. 

Stafford  Student  Loans  provide  students  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans.  Under  this 
program  a  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2,625  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  in  school  and 
$4,000  for  each  of  three  additional  years.  All  borrowers  are  required  to  complete  the  regular 
financial  aid  process  and  establish  their  eligibility  on  a  basis  of  financial  need.  Repayment 
of  these  loans  begins  six  months  after  a  student  ceases  to  be  enrolled  at  least  half  time  and 
borrowers  are  permitted  up  to  ten  years  for  repayment.  The  interest  on  the  loan  begins  at 
the  time  of  repayment  and  is  calculated  at  eight  percent  but  rises  to  ten  percent  during  the 
fifth  year  of  repayment.  Students  determined  eligible  for  a  loan  through  the  North  Carolina 
central  lender  (College  Foundation,  Inc.)  will  receive  an  application/promissory  note  with  their 
award  letters.  Students  wishing  to  apply  for  a  loan  through  other  lenders  must  submit  an 
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application  from  that  particular  lender  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  For  additional  information, 
contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Perkins  Loans  provide  needy  students  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  educational 
expenses.  Under  this  program  students  may  borrow  up  to  $4,500  for  the  first  two  years  of 
study  and  a  total  of  $9,000  for  undergraduate  study.  Repayment  begins  nine  months  after 
graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay 
the  loan.  The  interest  rate  is  five  percent  and  does  not  begin  accruing  until  nine  months  after 
graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school.  All  or  part  of  the  loan  can  be  cancelled  by  teaching 
or  military  service.  Applicants  must  complete  the  regular  financial  aid  process.  To  be  eligible 
for  a  Perkins  Loan,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  and  must  be  a  citizen 
or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  Full  time  student  applicants  are  given  priority 
when  funds  are  limited. 

The  North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Program  provides  as- 
sistance to  prospective  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  program  provides  a  $2000-per-year 
loan  which  will  be  cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after 
graduation.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Inquiries 
regarding  the  program  should  be  directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
program  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Loan  Program  for  Health,  Science  and  iVIathematlcs 
provides  financial  assistance  to  North  Carolina  residents  who  demonstrate  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  for  Need-Based  Medical  Student  Loans.  Loans  are  available  for  study 
in  the  medical  fields,  mathematics  and  science  programs  that  lead  to  a  degree.  Additional 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling  (919)  733-2164. 

The  Student  Loan  Program 

P.O.  Box  20549 

3824  Barrett  Dr.,  Suite  304 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27619-0549 

The  Nursing  Education  Scholarship/Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  prospective 
North  Carolina  nurses.  The  recipient  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  need  through  the  regular 
financial  aid  process.  The  program  provides  loans  which  will  be  cancelled  if  the  recipient 
practices  full  time  in  North  Carolina  after  graduation.  Applicants  should  contact  the  Financial 
Office  for  specific  information. 

William  L.  Anderson  Barlow  and  Mellie  Hill  Barlow  Fund  provides  interest  free  loans 
to  eligible  candidates  when  repaid  within  ten  years  after  graduation  or  last  enrollment  in  a 
degree  program.  Eligible  candidates  include  priority  consideration  for  full-time  students  who 
are  orphans  or  raised  in  orphan-like  conditions  and  who  are  in  need  of  and  are  worthy  of 
financial  assistance  in  securing  a  college  education.  Applicants  from  single  parent  homes 
may  also  be  considered  as  may  other  categories  of  students  depending  on  the  availability 
of  funds.  A  separate  application  is  required  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

The  Marshburn  Nursing  Loan  Fund  is  awarded  to  a  nursing  student/students  identified 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  as  needing  financial  assistance  to  complete  the 
program.  The  student  would  be  eligible  for  a  no  interest  loan  to  complete  his/her  training. 
Repayment  of  the  loan  must  be  made  within  24  months  from  the  date  he/she  ceases  en- 
rollment at  UNCW. 
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ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


Time  Limitation  Policy  for  Determining  Eligibility  for  Financial  Aid 

A  student  is  allowed  up  to  two  additional  years  beyond  the  traditional  four-year  track  to 
complete  the  undergraduate  degree.  Any  semester  in  which  he  or  she  registers  and  does 
not  withdraw  within  the  formal  drop-add  period  will  be  counted,  regardless  of  student's 
financial  status. 

Additionally,  a  student  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  eligible  for  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program 
once  the  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  met.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  student  applies  for  graduation. 


Satisfactory  Progress 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  or  to  remain  eligible  to  receive  financial  aid  funds,  undergraduates 
must  maintain  satisfactory  progress:  in  their  course  of  study.  A  determination  of  satisfactory 
progress  incorporates  two  standards  applied  at  the  end  of  the  regular  academic  year. 

Standard  one  requires  that  full-time  students  must  complete  10  hours  (approximately  one- 
twelfth  of  total  hours  required  for  graduation).  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  changes  his  or 
her  enrollment  status  from  fall  to  spring  semester,  the  hours  which  must  be  completed  will 
be  averaged.  Standard  two  involves  a  qualitative  measurement,  as  shown  in  the  following 
chart  establishing  grade  standards  for  hours  attempted. 

DEGREE  STUDENTS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Hours  Attempted  GPA  Hours  Attempted  GPA 

6-26  1.2  1-6  1.2 

27-58  1.5  7-12  1.5 

59-88  1.8  13-18  1.8 

89  or  more  2.0  19-27  2.0 

NOTE:  Students  enrolled  under  the  three-year  rule  will  be  required  to  meet  a  minimum  2.0 
GPA  each  term  and  meet  the  quantitative  measurement  of  standard  one. 

The  standards  of  progress  outlined  for  financial  aid  recipients  are  not  applicable  for  pur- 
poses of  continued  enrollment,  since  such  determinations  will  be  made  by  the  university  in 
accordance  with  institutional  policy. 

A  preliminary  review  will  be  made  at  mid-year  (following  fall  semester)  to  identify  those 
students  not  meeting  the  required  academic  standards.  Full-time  students  not  successfully 
completing  at  least  10  hours,  and  less-than-full-time  students  not  completing  at  least  5  hours 
will  be  determined  deficient.  Students  not  meeting  the  academic  requirements  outlines  on 
the  retention  chart  will  be  issued  a  warning.  Financial  aid  recipients  who  fail  to  meet  either 
standards  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  will  lose  their  continuing  eligibility  as  aid  can- 
didates for  subsequent  periods  of  enrollment. 

Eligibility  lost  due  to  shortage  of  hours  can  be  regained  by  successfully  completing  at  least 
10  hours  plus  the  number  short  (for  full-time  students)  or  as  least  5  hours  plus  the  number 
short  (for  less-than-full-time  students)  during  the  regular  term.  Eligibility  lost  due  to  failure  to 
meet  academic  requirements  can  be  regained  by  bringing  the  G.P.A.  up  to  the  standards 
outlined  on  the  retention  chart. 

Students  terminated  from  aid  because  of  failure  to  meet  satisfactory  progress  standards 
may  appeal  when  mitigating  circumstances  exist. 
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Transfer  Students 

Each  newly-enrolling  student,  whether  freshnnan  or  transfer,  is  initially  assumed  to  be 
nnaking  satisfactory  progress.  Additionally,  the  number  of  hours  accepted  as  transfer  hours 
will  be  used  to  place  the  student  within  the  time  frame  allowed  to  complete  the  undergraduate 
degree. 

VETERANS  SERVICES 

Veterans  Services  are  administered  under  the  umbrella  of  Student  Financial  Aid  at  UNCW. 
Veterans  sen/ices  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  receiving  benefits  under 
Chapter  35  (Dependents),  Chapter  30  (individuals  who  have  served  on  active  duty),  and 
Chapter  106's  (reservists  from  all  branches  of  the  service).  Effective  December  31,  1989, 
veterans  (Chapter  34)  who  served  In  the  armed  forces  between  1955-1977  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  to  draw  benefits  under  a  monthly  educational  assistance  allowance.  These  benefits 
have  expired  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill,  also  known  as  Chapter 
30  and  Chapter  106  (Reservists).  Veterans  who  feel  they  still  have  an  entitlement  should 
check  with  their  local  VA  Office,  the  Regional  Office  in  Winston-Salem  (1-800-642-0841)  or 
the  VA  Certifying  Official  at  their  local  educational  institution. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  above: 

1.  The  veteran  who  has  a  10  percent  disability  due  to  a  service  connected  disability  may 
be  eligible  for  benefits  under  Chapter  31 .  Check  with  the  Regional  Veterans  Administration, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (1-800-827-3559).  The  district  supervisor  for  this  area  is  Cecelia 
Wall. 

2.  Veterans  who  served  on  active  duty  with  unbroken  service  between  July  1,  1985  and 
June  30,  1988  may  be  eligible  for  a  combination  of  Chapter  34/30  if  they  entered  the  spring 
semester  with  one  day  of  remaining  eligibility.  For  those  veterans  who  had  Chapter  34  en- 
titlement, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  made  a  contribution.  Entitlement  will  be 
computed  at  $350  per  month  plus  one-half  of  their  eligibility  under  the  Chapter  34  benefits. 
Services  provided  include  peer  and  professional  counseling,  remedial  and  tutorial  services, 
and  certification  for  qualifying  veterans  and  their  dependents.  The  primary  concern  of  Vet- 
erans Services  is  to  assist  students,  monitor  their  course  work,  and  insure  the  individuals 
utilizing  veterans  benefits  keep  in  line  with  their  prescribed  curriculum  and  successfully  com- 
plete their  desired  educational  objective. 

All  veterans  and  dependents  receiving  V.A.  Educational  Benefits  are  required  to  come  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  each  semester  and  complete  a  class  schedule.  Any  change  in  the 
veteran's  course  of  study  should  be  cleared  with  the  veteran's  counselor  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  insure  continuation  of  benefits.  Transfer  students  are  reminded  that  the  office  must 
have  copies  of  all  transcripts  before  certification  can  be  made  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  payment. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  V.A.  education  funds,  the  chart  on  page  72  will  apply  to  all 
veterans  and  dependents  using  G.I.  benefits  for  their  training  at  this  university.  Any  full-time 
student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  is  subject  to  academic 
dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  his  or  her  quality  point  standing. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  are  required  to  attend  an  orientation  program  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
their  first  semester.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  students  with  opportunities  and  sen/ices  at 
the  university  and  to  provide  information  needed  to  register  for  classes.  Students  are  notified 
by  mail  of  the  time  to  report  for  the  activities  involved. 

All  freshmen,  including  transfer  freshmen  (less  than  24  semester  hours),  are  assigned  to 
the  General  College  for  advising  purposes.  All  other  students  are  assigned  for  advising  to 
an  academic  department  or  professional  school.  Unclassified  students  may  receive  advising 
assistance  in  the  General  College  Advising  Center  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Randall 
Library.  Special  unclassified  students  are  advised  in  the  department  or  school  in  which  they 
are  taking  courses. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  limited  to  the  time  period  specified  in  the  university  calendar  of  events  and 
other  days  as  announced  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  Classes  may  not  be  added  after  the  last 
day  of  registration.  Degree  students  may  take  up  to  18  hours  without  restriction.  Students 
who  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  3.5  miay  be  allowed,  with  special  permission 
of  the  appropriate  dean,  to  carry  a  maximum  of  21  semester  hours. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Preregistration  for  currently  enrolled  students  is  held  each  semester.  Students  who  com- 
plete preregistration  and  pay  fees  by  the  designated  date  are  registered,  except  in  the  event 
that  they  become  academically  ineligible. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

Students  transferring  from  a  two-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  62  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses  (15  s.h.  maximum), 
advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and  military  credit  will  be  included  in  this  total. 

Students  transferring  from  a  four-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of  94 
semester  hours  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses  (15  s.h.  maximum), 
advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and  military  service  credit  will  also  be  included  in  this 
total. 

Credit  earned  in  another  Institution  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  accepted  by  the 
university  if  the  work  transferred  is  comparable  to  offerings  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington.  Hours  attempted  and  quality  points  earned  at  other  institutions  are  not  used 
in  computing  grade  point  averages  except  in  the  case  of  students  applying  to  enter  the 
nursing  program  and  seniors  graduating  with  honors  and/or  distinction. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  the  advanced  placement 
programs  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  board.  A  brochure  listing  the  examinations, 
required  minimum  scores,  course  equivalents,  and  credits  awarded  is  available  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  or  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  freshman  who  scores  3  or  above  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  will  receive  appropriate  college  credit  and  advanced  placement. 
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Students  taking  Advanced  Placement  tests  should  have  the  score  reports  sent  to  the  Re- 
gistrar's Office  for  evaluation  concerning  placement  and  credit.  Individual  departments  have 
determined  the  specific  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  who  are  talented  and  well  prepared  may  also  receive  credit  for  a  variety  of  courses 
by  achieving  a  passing  score  on  one  of  the  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests. 
Tests  are  offered  and  can  be  registered  for  biannually  at  the  Burney  Student  Development 
Center. 

Students  who  have  been  exempted  with  credit  from  courses  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university  may  be  exempted  with  credit  from  appropriate  courses  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  as  outlined  in  the  test  brochure.  When  the  exemption  is  based  on  a 
test  result,  the  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the  score  report  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. In  those  cases  in  which  a  student  has  demonstrated  knowledge  of  a  particular  field 
by  more  advanced  course  work,  exemptions  may  be  granted  on  an  individual  basis  by  the 
appropriate  department  chairperson. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  CODE 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the 
pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  presence  of  honesty  among  all  involved.  It  is  therefore  this 
institution's  stated  policy  that  no  form  of  dishonesty  among  its  faculty  or  students  will  be 
tolerated.  Although  all  members  of  the  university  community  are  encouraged  to  report  oc- 
currences of  dishonesty,  honesty  is  principally  the  responsibility  of  each  individual. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  many  forms,  from  blatant  acts  of  cheating,  stealing,  or  similar 
misdeeds  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of  plagiarism,  all  of  which  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Reporting  and  adjudication  procedures  have  been  developed 
to  enforce  the  policy  of  academic  integrity,  to  ensure  justice,  and  to  protect  individual  rights. 
Complete  details  may  be  found  in  the  current  Student  Handbook  Code  of  Student  Life  and 
in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

GRADES  AND  REPORTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  uses  the  quality  point  system  and  semester 
hour  credit  for  calculating  student  achievement.  Grade  symbols  used  are:  A-excellent,  B- 
good,  C-  average,  D-passing,  F-failure,  l-incomplete,  W-withdrew. 

Quality  points  are  assigned  as  follows:  4  for  a  grade  of  "A",  3  for  a  grade  of  "B",  2  for  a 
grade  of  "C",  1  for  a  grade  of  "D".  No  quality  points  are  given  for  a  grade  on  'T'  or  "F". 
The  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of  quality  points 
earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours  attempted.  Hours  attempted  for  which 
a  grade  of  "I"  or  "F"  has  been  assigned  are  included  in  this  calculation. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  be  given  a  grade  of  Incomplete  when  the 
work  in  the  course  has  not  been  completed  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student. 
All  incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  according  to  a  deadline  established  by  the  instructor, 
not  to  exceed  one  calendar  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  Incomplete  was 
given;  otherwise  the  "I"  becomes  "F".  A  student  must  not  register  for  the  class  when  at- 
tempting to  remove  a  grade  of  Incomplete. 

Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

For  students  assigned  to  the  General  College  Advising  Center  for  advising,  all  requests 
for  a  change  of  major  or  option,  or  the  declaration  of  a  double  major,  must  be  completed  in 
the  General  College.  For  students  beyond  the  General  College,  the  change  of  major  or  option, 
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or  the  declaration  of  a  double  major,  must  be  completed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  The 
only  exception  is  for  students  changing  from  one  department  in  a  professional  school  to 
another  department  in  the  same  school.  These  requests  must  be  completed  in  the  office  of 
the  dean  of  that  school.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  their  advisor  in  the  original 
major  before  changing  majors. 

CHANCELLOR'S  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a  4.0  average  qualify  for 
this  award. 

DEAN'S  LIST 

To  be  included  in  the  Dean's  List  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  students  must  meet  one 
of  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Students  carrying  12-14  hours  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.5  or  better  with 
no  grade  less  than  B. 

(b)  Students  carrying  15  hours  or  more  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.2  or  better 
with  no  grade  less  than  B. 

Students  carrying  1 1  hours  or  fewer  are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 

WITHDRAWAL  POLICY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

To  withdraw  from  an  individual  class  or  classes,  the  student  must  report  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  before  or  on  the  last  day  for  withdrawal  as  indicated  in  the  university  calendar  of 
events.  To  withdraw  from  all  classes,  the  student  must  process  an  official  withdrawal  form 
through  the  General  College  Advising  Center  or  the  appropriate  academic  dean's  office.  If 
the  student  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  to  withdraw,  written  notice  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  College  Advising  Center  or  the  appropriate  academic  dean's  office. 

AUDITING 

The  auditing  of  courses  without  credit  is  approved  by  special  permission  of  the  registrar 
and  of  the  instructor  involved.  Individuals  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  in  the  university 
who  wish  to  audit  courses  will  be  classified  as  special  students  and  will  be  required  to  pay 
regular  tuition  and  fees.  University  students  in  regular  status  will  be  permitted  to  audit  courses 
and  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  required  for  credit  courses. 

REPEATING  OF  COURSES 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  a  course  may  not  repeat  the  course  but 
may  audit  without  credit. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "D"  in  a  course  taken  at  UNCW  may,  with  the  permission 
of  their  academic  advisor  and  the  appropriate  academic  dean,  repeat  the  course  once  at 
UNCW  and  receive  the  grade  given  for  the  second  attempt.  Although  no  additional  credit  in 
hours  earned  toward  graduation  will  be  granted,  the  original  grade  will  not  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  grade  point  average  of  the  student.  The  original  grade,  however,  will  remain 
on  the  student's  permanent  academic  record.  This  policy  is  effective  beginning  with  the  fall 
semester,  1985. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "F"  in  a  course  taken  at  UNCW  may,  with  the  permission 
of  their  academic  advisor  and  the  appropriate  academic  dean,  repeat  the  course  once  at 
UNCW  and  receive  the  hours  credit  and  the  grade.  The  original  grade  will  not  be  used  in 
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determining  the  grade  point  average  of  the  student  although  it  will  remain  a  part  of  the 
student's  permanent  academic  record.  This  policy  is  effective  beginning  with  the  fall  semes- 
ter, 1985. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "D"  or  "F"  in  a  course  taken  at  UNCW  may,  repeat  the 
course.  The  first  five  times  a  student  repeats  courses,  the  previous  grade  and  hours  of  credit 
for  the  repeated  course  will  no  longer  be  used  in  calculating  the  student's  quality  point 
average  and  hours  toward  graduation.  All  grades  shall  remain  on  the  student's  transcript. 

Course  repeat  approval  forms  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Students  must  com- 
plete this  form  and  have  it  approved  by  the  academic  advisor  and  the  appropriate  academic 
dean  before  repeating  a  course. 

OFF-CAMPUS  COURSES 

Students  who  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  (extension,  correspondence,  campus  summer 
school,  or  study  abroad)  and  wish  to  apply  credit  in  these  courses  toward  a  degree  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  must  complete  the  Permission  for  Transient  Study 
Form,  or.  Study  Abroad  Approval  Form  for  study  abroad  students,  before  registering  for  the 
course.  This  permission  must  be  on  file  in  the  Registrar's  Office  prior  to  leaving  campus. 

GRADE  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  considering  a  grade  appeal  should  understand  that  each  faculty  member  has 
the  academic  freedom  and  responsibility  to  determine  grades  according  to  any  method 
chosen  by  the  faculty  member  which  is  professionally  acceptable,  communicated  to  everyone 
in  the  class,  and  applied  to  all  students  equally.  However,  prejudiced  or  capricious  academic 
evaluation  by  a  faculty  member  is  a  violation  of  a  student's  rights  and  is  the  valid  ground  for 
a  grade  appeal. 

Any  student  who  contests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 
instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the 
grade  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  These  procedures  are  not  to  be 
used  in  cases  involving  student  academic  dishonesty.  An  appeal  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  semester. 

1 .  The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  chairperson  of  the  department 
within  which  the  contested  grade  was  awarded.  The  written  statement  shall  limit  itself  to 
citations  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  valid  ground  for  the  appeal.  By  conferring  with  the 
student  and  the  instructor,  the  chairperson  will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement. 

2.  Failing  such  resolution,  the  department  chairperson  shall  transmit  the  written  appeal  to 
the  appropriate  dean  who  will  convene  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

3.  The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  convening  dean  and  five  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  dean.  If  the  committee  affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  dean 
will  notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  department  chairperson  as 
appropriate.  If  the  committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it  shall  prescribe  the  method 
by  which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated.  The  grade  resulting  from  the  prescribed  reevaluation 
is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  regular  class  meetings  and  examinations  for 
the  courses  in  which  they  are  registered.  All  faculty  members  are  responsible  for  setting 
policy  concerning  the  role  of  attendance  in  determining  grades  for  their  classes.  It  is  the 
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responsibility  of  the  students  to  learn  and  connply  with  the  policies  set  for  each  class  in  which 
they  are  registered. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  POLICY 

University  policy  requires  the  scheduling  of  final  examinations.  Under  this  policy,  the  final 
examination  schedule  provides  a  three-hour  period  for  each  examination  and  allows  a  max- 
imum of  three  examinations  per  day.  The  length  of  the  final  examination,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  three  hours,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  final  examination  schedule  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Courses 
offered  during  the  day  have  final  examinations  during  the  day  (two  per  day).  Night  courses 
have  final  examinations  at  night  (one  per  night). 

A  student  who  is  scheduled  to  take  three  final  examinations  in  one  calendar  day  may  have 
one  rescheduled  by  notifying  the  three  instructors  and  the  appropriate  deans  of  this  desire 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  three  instructors,  working  with  the  student,  to  reschedule  one  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  so  inform  the  student  and  the  appropriate  deans  at  least  one  week  before 
the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period. 

Rescheduling  of  a  final  examination  for  an  entire  class  may  be  done  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  dean. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Semester  hours 
passed  are  used  to  determine  these  classifications.  In  order  to  graduate  in  eight  semesters, 
a  student  must  average  31  hours  each  year. 

The  required  number  of  hours  passed  for  each  classification  is  as  follows: 

Less  than  27  semester  hours  credit  -  Freshman 

From  27-58  semester  hours  credit  -  Sophomore 

From  59-88  semester  hours  credit  -  Junior 

More  than  88  semester  hours  credit  -  Senior 

Retention,  Dismissal  and  Re-admission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  both  encourages  and  requires  scholarship. 
In  order  to  remain  at  the  university,  all  students  must  meet  the  quality  point  requirements  as 
outlined  below. 


RETENTION  CHART 

Total  Quality  Hours  Required  Quality  Point 

and  Transfer  Hours  Average  for  Eligibility 

To  Continue  in  the  University 

6-26  1.2 

27-58  1 .5 

59-88  1.8 

89  or  more  2.0 
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Transfer  students  are  placed  in  the  above  retention  chart  based  on  total  hours  transferred 
from  all  institutions  attended.  Transfer  students'  quality  point  averages  are  computed  only 
on  quality  hours  attempted  through  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  requirement  for  retention  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  spring  semester  will  be  declared  ineligible.  These  students  will  be  allowed 
to  make  up  deficiencies  during  this  university's  summer  sessions  which  immediately  follow 
the  spring  semester  in  which  they  were  declared  ineligible.  In  addition,  they  will  lose  their 
preregistration  for  the  fall  semester.  If  such  deficiencies  are  not  removed  in  this  manner, 
students  will  be  dismissed  from  the  university  for  one  semester.  Such  students  may  re-enroll 
for  any  subsequent  semester  if  space  is  available.  Applications  for  re-enrollment  are  available 
in  the  Admissions  Office  and  should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible  to  ensure  acceptance.  If 
accepted,  students  attend  on  a  probationary  basis  and  must  prove  themselves  by  meeting 
the  required  quality  point  average  as  outlined  in  the  retention  chart.  However,  re-enrolled 
students  who  make  a  2.0  average  or  better  during  the  first  semester  after  returning,  but  who 
fail  to  reduce  quality  point  deficiencies  to  the  required  level,  will  be  granted  one  additional 
semester  in  which  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  second  academic  dismissal  is  final  unless  eligibility  for  continued  residence  or  for  read- 
mission  is  restored  by  completion  of  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  sessions  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  may,  through  appropriate  administrative  review  of  mitigating  circumstances,  be 
authorized  to  continue  with  their  studies  on  a  conditional  basis.  Written  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  appropriate  dean  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  such 
students  wish  to  enroll. 

Full-time  students  who  fail  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  are  subject 
to  academic  dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  quality  point  standing.  Freshmen, 
other  than  transfer  students,  must  earn  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit  the  first 
semester.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  subject  to  academic  dismissal. 
These  students  must  also  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  ratio  on  hours  attempted  listed  in 
the  retention  table  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  university. 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  a  quality  point  average  of  3.2  or  better  (including  all  transfer  courses 
attempted)  over  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  college  work  (74  semester  hours),  who 
has  completed  at  least  30  semester  hours  work  with  a  3.2  or  better  quality  point  average  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  and  who  is  recommended  by  the  chairperson 
of  the  area  of  concentration  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  This  program 
involves  independent  study  in  the  area  of  concentration,  a  paper  reporting  the  results  of  the 
study,  and  an  oral  examination.  Honors  work  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  specifically 
required  courses. 

A  student  who  enters  the  Honors  Program  will  be  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours 
of  honors  work  in  the  field  of  concentration  during  the  last  three  semesters,  with  a  maximum 
of  three  semester  hours  credit  in  any  one  semester.  The  Honors  Program  may  be  entered 
either  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  (on  completion  of  74 
semester  hours)  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  successfully  complete  the  program  and 
have  a  3.2  quality  point  average  over  all  college  work  at  the  time  of  graduation.  A  student 
who  does  not  retain  an  overall  average  of  3.2,  however,  may  still  receive  credit  for  the  honors 
project. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  completing  successfully  (1)  the  basic 
studies  requirements,  (2)  an  approved  course  of  study  in  an  academic  major,  (3)  a  total  of 
124  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  (4)  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0.  The  final  30 
semester  hours  of  course  credit,  including  the  final  15  semester  hours  in  the  major,  must  be 
completed  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Graduation  will  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  all  academic  requirements  are 
complete.  Upon  completion  of  all  requirements,  the  student  will  receive  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree. 

Application  for  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  the 
dates  specified  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  graduation  fee  is  listed  on  page  54. 

In  advising  and  registering  students,  the  deans,  the  registrar  and  faculty  advisors  try  to 
make  certain  that  every  student  who  intends  to  graduate  from  the  university  registers  for 
those  courses  which  are  required  for  a  degree.  The  student,  however,  must  assume  the  final 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  graduation  requirements  set  forth  in  the  university  catalogue. 

A  student  who  enrolls  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  during  any  aca- 
demic year  and  who  earns  credit  for  work  done  during  the  year  may  always  graduate  under 
the  provisions  of  the  entering  catalogue  or  under  any  subsequent  catalogue,  provided  all 
graduation  requirements  are  completed  within  six  years  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  catalogue 
chosen. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DOUBLE  MAJOR 

A  student  may  elect  to  major  in  two  separate  disciplines  with  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
person of  each  of  the  departments  and  on  the  condition  that  the  student  meets  all  require- 
ments for  each  major.  The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  more  than  one  major 
will  receive  only  one  degree,  but  at  the  time  of  the  initial  graduation  the  record  will  indicate 
both  majors  when  the  completed  requirements  lead  to  the  same  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  student  who  returns  to  the  university  after  the  Initial  graduation  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  a  second  nriajor  may  have  the  additional  major  added  to  the  official  record  upon 
written  notification  from  the  department  chairperson  that  all  departmental  requirements  have 
been  met  satisfactorily. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  UNCW  may  receive  a  second  baccalaureate 
degree  if  it  is  a  different  degree  and  a  different  major  by  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  The  student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree  and  major. 

(2)  The  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  residence  beyond  the  require- 
ments for  the  first  degree  for  a  minimum  of  154  semester  hours. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Three  degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  graduating  students  based  on  all  work  at- 
tempted in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree  as  follows:  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average 
or  3.50;  Magna  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.70;  Summa  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall 
average  of  3.90.  Degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  transfer  students  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  The  student  must  have  the  required  overall  average  on  all  work  attempted  (including 
all  transfer  courses  attempted). 
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(2)  The  student  must  have  the  required  average  on  work  attempted  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  complete  the  Honors  Program  satisfactorily  will  be  graduated  "With  Honors 
in"  the  discipline  in  which  the  special  work  is  undertaken. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  are  issued  to  students  at  the  cost  of  $2.00  each.  All  requests  for  transcripts 
must  be  in  writing  and  must  include  the  student's  signature. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

All  indebtedness  to  the  university  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  before  a  diploma  or  tran- 
script of  record  will  be  issued. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  student  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  in  writing  of  any 
change  in  name  or  of  permanent  mailing  address. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnnington  offers  four-year  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degrees.  Graduate 
programs  lead  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  Professional  undergraduate 
programs  include  those  offered  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Education,  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Medical  Technology  program  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Preprofessional  programs  are  offered  in  agriculture  and  forestry 
allied  health,  health-related  careers,  dentistry,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  physical 
therapy,  podiatry  and  veterinary  medicine.  The  university  has  special  programs  in  marine 
sciences  and  environmental  studies. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

Majors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Anthropology  Mathematics 

Art  Middle  Grades  Education 

Biology  Music 

Chemistry  Music  Education 

Communication  Studies  Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

Criminal  Justice  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Drama  Physical  Education 

Economics  Physics 

Elementary  Education  Political  Science 

English  Psychology 

Environmental  Studies  Social  Science 

French  Sociology 

Geography  Spanish 

Geology  Special  Education 

History 

Majors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Accountancy  Geology 

Biology  Marine  Biology 

Business  Management  Marketing 

Business  Systems  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Medical  Technology 

Computer  Science  Nursing 

Economics  Physics 

Finance  , 

Major  for  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

Social  Work 
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The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

English  Mathematics 

History 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 

Business  Management  and  Administration 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 

Biology  History 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

English 

The  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Elementary  Education  Reading  Education 

Educational  Administration  Special  Education 

and  Supervision 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 

Biology  Marine  Biology 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Geology 

THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

The  General  College  consists  of  the  first  two  years  of  study  during  which  students  are 
expected  to  work  toward  fulfilling  the  university's  basic  studies  requirements  as  outlined  in 
this  university  catalogue.  All  freshmen  are  enrolled  in  the  General  College.  Upon  entering  the 
university,  many  students  do  not  know  which  major  they  wilt  pursue.  Courses  prerequisite  to 
a  major,  combined  with  elective  courses,  provide  the  opportunity  to  explore  several  different 
areas  of  academic  interest.  Students  who  have  already  chosen  their  major  or  professional 
program  will  still  want  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  completing  basic  studies  re- 
quirements combined  with  other  required  courses  in  their  chosen  field  before  transferring 
from  the  General  College  toward  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Students  undecided  about 
a  major  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  may  remain  in  the  General  College  during  the 
sophomore  year.  A  major  must  be  declared  by  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Upon  declaration  of  a  major,  all  students  are  then  assigned  an  advisor  in  the  designated 
department  or  professional  school.  Finally,  students  with  admissions  deficiencies  are  ex- 
pected to  remedy  these  deficiencies  while  still  enrolled  in  the  General  College. 

The  General  College  Advising  Program 

Each  student  in  the  General  College  receives  the  personal  assistance  of  a  faculty  advisor 
in  selecting  courses,  maintaining  required  scholastic  standards,  and  planning  a  complete 
General  College  educational  program.  Every  effort  is  made  to  place  students  in  classes 
appropriate  to  their  level  of  preparation  and  achievement. 

The  General  College  Advising  Program  has  over  60  faculty  advisors  and  is  responsible  for 
advising  all  students  in  the  General  College.  Advising  assistance  is  available  in  the  General 
College  Advising  Center  from  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Advisors  may  be  seen 
either  on  an  appointment  or  a  drop-in  basis.  Advisees  are  expected  to  see  their  advisors 
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before  preregistration/registration,  before  dropping  or  adding  courses  and  before  withdrawing 
from  the  university. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

Students  wishing  to  declare  a  nnajor  within  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  will  request  to 
have  their  records  transferred  to  the  appropriate  departnnent  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Admission  to  the  Professional  Schools 

Students  wishing  to  declare  a  major  within  a  professional  school  will  request  to  have  their 
records  transferred  to  the  appropriate  school  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  semester 
of  their  freshman  year  and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  These  students  will 
then  be  assigned  to  that  school  for  pre-professional  advising. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  or  the 
School  of  Education  normally  submit  their  applications  to  the  appropriate  school  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  third  semester  of  study,  provided  the  minimal  requirements  as  stated 
in  the  university  catalogue  have  been  met  at  the  time  of  application. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  must  submit  applications  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean,  School  of  Nursing.  Application  forms  and  deadline  dates  are  available 
from  the  School  of  Nursing, 

I.     Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 

1.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  44  semester 
hours  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.0  or  better  (4.0  scale). 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science: 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration: 

Must  be  completed: 

ENG  101-102  Freshman  English  Composition  I  and  II 

MAT  111  or  1 15  Precalculus  I  or  Elementary  Math  Analysis 

ACG  201  Financial  Accounting 

ECN  221  Principles  of  Economics-Micro 


Must  be  completed  or  enrolled: 

ACG  203  Managerial  Accounting 

ECN  222  Principles  of  Economics-Macro 

PDS  217  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business 

MAT  151  or  1 61  Basic  Calculus  w/Applications  I  or  Calculus  with  Analytic 

Geometry 

Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Same  as  above  except  that  students  studying  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  are 
not  required  to  complete  ACG  201  or  ACG  203,  and  may  substitute  STT  205  for 
PDS  217. 
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3.  Students  may  not  enroll  in  restricted  courses  nor  enroll  in  more  that  15  semester 
hours  with  the  school  beyond  preadmission  courses  without  being  formally  admitted 
to  the  school.  A  list  of  restricted  courses  is  available  in  the  Undergraduate  Advising 
Center. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Teacher 
Education  Program 

1 .  Completion  of  the  university  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  each  course. 

2.  Completion  of  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

3.  Completion  of  four  semesters  or  two  academic  years  of  full-time  college  study  or 
completion  of  required  general  studies  program  with  a  minimum  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  all  work  attempted  at  UNCW. 

4.  Passing  scores  on  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

III.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing-Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  Program 

1 .  Minimum  overall  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  or  better  (on  a  4.0  scale)  is  required  for  all 
course  work  attempted  at  the  college  or  university  level. 

2.  Minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  each  of  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalent: 

BIO  240  -  241  Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  (2  semesters) 

CHM  115  Fundamentals  of  General  and  Organic  Chemistry 

CHM  215  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry 

BIO  246  Microbiology  of  Human  Diseases 

MAT  1 1 1  Precalculus  I 

Completion  of  all  courses  prerequisite  to  the  nursing  major.  (Any  foreign  language 
deficiency  must  have  been  removed  prior  to  admission  to  the  program). 

4.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  high  school  completion  or  equivalent. 

5.  Satisfactory  physical  and  emotional  health. 

Admission  Requirements-RN  Access  Program 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  applicants  to  the  RN  Access  program  need: 

1 .  One  year  nursing  practice. 

2.  A  current  license  to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse  in  North  Carolina. 
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BASIC  STUDIES  REQUIREMENTS 

Basic  Studies  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  defined  as  the  acquisition 
of  essential  skills  and  an  introduction  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  studies  which  are  basic  to 
our  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in  compre- 
hension, composition,  reasoning  and  analysis;  to  introduce  students  to  the  structure,  meth- 
odology and  knowledge  of  academic  disciplines;  and  to  address  important  human  concerns 
from  disciplinary  or  interdisciplinary  perspectives. 

To  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
all  students  must  acquire  a  total  of  forty-five  (45)  semester  hours  less  exemptions, 

A.  English  Composition  (6  hours) 
Required:  ENG  101  and  102 

B.  Physical  Education  (2  hours) 
Required:  PED  101 

C.  Humanities  (12-18  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  12  and  a  maximum  of  18  hours  elected  from  the  following 
four  categories  with  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  each  category. 

1 .  Uterature  (3-9  hours) 

ENG  110,  207,  208,  209  (CLA  209),  210  (CLA  210),  211,  212,  219,  223,  224, 

225,  226,  230,  233,  250 

CU\  209  (ENG  209),  210  (ENG  210) 

FRH  209,  321,322 

GER209,  321,  322 

SPN209,  210,  321,322 

2.  History  (3-9  hours) 

HST  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  237,  261,  273,  275 

3.  Philosophy  (3-9  hours) 

P&R  101,  103,  115,  125,  201,  202,  205,  215*  or  216*  or  217*,  230,  232,  235, 
236,  238,  240,  242 

*  Basic  studies  credit  from  P&R  215,  216  and  217  may  not  exceed  three 
semester  hours. 

4.  Language  (3-9  hours) 

FRH  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  305 

GER  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  305 

U\T101,  102,  201,202 

PRT  101,  102,  201,  202 

SPN  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  203,  305 

COM  105 

P&R  110 

D.  Fine  Arts  (3-9  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  elected  from  the 

following,  with  no  more  than  six  hours  from  any  one  discipline. 

ART  101,  102,  201,  202,  204,  221,  241,  242 

COM  116 

FNA110,  112  I 

DRA221,225 

MUS  185*,  186*,  187*,  105,  115,  116,  117,  118 

*  Basic  studies  credit  from  MUS  185,  186,  and  187  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  three 

semester  hours. 
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E.  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematical  Sciences  (10-15  hours) 
Required:  A  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  15  hours  from  the  two  areas  of 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics  as  described  below. 

1.  Natural  Sciences  (7-12  hours) 
Required:  A  minimum  of  seven  and  a  maximum  of  12  hours,  including  at  least 
one  laboratory  science  course  and  a  minimum  of  three  hours  each  in  the  life 
and  physical  sciences.  Courses  that  satisfy  the  laboratory  science  requirement 
(when  taken  with  the  appropriate  laboratory  section)  are  starred  below. 

a.  Life  Science  courses 
ANT  210 

BIO  105*,  110*,  111*,  205*,  206*,  216*,  (PED  216*),  217,  (PED  217),  235, 
236,  237,  238,  240*,  241* 
GLY135 
PED  216*  (BIO  216*),  217  (BIO  217) 

b.  Physical  Science  courses 
CHM  101*,  102*,  103*,  115*,  215* 
GGY130*,  230 
GLY101*,  102*,  120,  150 
PHY  101*,  102*,  105*,  201*,  202*,  260 

2.  Mathematical  Sciences  (3-8  hours) 
Required:  One  of  the  following  courses: 

MAT  101,  111,  112,  115,  141,  151,  161  Additional  credit  may  be  earned  by 
electing  from  the  following  list: 
CSC  111,  121 

MAT  102,  112,  142,  151,  152,  161,  162,  275 
P&R218 
STT205,  210,  215,  262 

F.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3-9  hours) 
Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  elected  from  the 
following,  with  no  more  than  six  hours  from  any  one  discipline. 
ANT  105,  205  (SOC  205),  206,  207 
CRJ  201 

ECN  125,  221,  222 
GGY110,  140 

PLS  101,  102,  111,  202,  206,  207 

PSY105,  145,  220,  223 

SWK  235 

SOC  105,  110,  205  (ANT  205),  215,  220 

Restrictions  on  Courses  from  Individual  Disciplines 

1 .  A  maximum  of  nine  credit  hours  from  any  academic  discipline  (as  defined  by  the 
*  three-letter  course  code),  excluding  ENG  101-102,  can  count  toward  the  45  hours 

of  Basic  Studies. 

2.  No  more  than  two  specific  Basic  Studies  requirements  (as  indicated  by  letter  or 
letter-number  code  in  the  above  structure),  excluding  ENG  101-102,  can  be  met  by 
courses  in  one  academic  discipline  (as  defined  by  the  three-letter  course  code). 

Waiver  of  Requirements 

English:  Students  who  have  not  qualified  for  advanced  placement  but  who  because  of 
special  circumstances  may  have  writing  competencies  equal  or  superior  to  those  required 
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in  ENG  101  or  102  may  present  evidence  of  tinese  writing  competencies  to  the  cliairperson 
of  the  Department  of  English  and  request  a  waiver.  At  the  chair's  discretion  either  or  both 
requirements  may  be  waived.  This  waiver  does  not  grant  academic  credit. 

Mathematics:  Students  who  have  not  qualified  for  advanced  placement  but  who  may 
have  competencies  equal  or  superior  to  those  required  for  successful  completion  of  MAT 
151  or  161  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences,  take  a  waiver  examination  for  either  of  these  courses.  An  acceptable  score  on  this 
exam  waives  the  requirement  that  one  of  the  introductory  mathematics  courses  be  taken. 
This  waiver  does  not  grant  academic  credit. 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Through  participation  in  the  required  physical  education  program,  students  should  expect 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  life-long  physical  activity  in  enhancing  the  quality 
of  one's  life. 

The  university  requires  all  students  to  complete  with  a  passing  grade  PED  1 01 ,  Foundations 
of  Physical  Activity.  Transfer  students  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  course  must  also 
complete  this  requirement.  Handicapped  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  physical  education  activities  and  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  chair- 
person of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  concerning  partic- 
ipation in  these  activities. 

The  university  requires  all  students  to  provide  information  regarding  their  current  health 
status  on  the  Report  of  Medical  History  form  available  through  the  Admissions  Office.  Com- 
pletion of  this  requirement  is  a  prerequisite  to: 

1)  enrollment  in  any  physical  education  activity  course, 

2)  participation  in  any  physical  education  activity  course, 

3)  utilization  of  the  physical  education  facilities  for  recreational  purposes.  Based  on 
the  information  contained  in  this  report,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  three 
categories  listed  below: 

A.  Unrestricted  participation 

B.  Restricted  participation 

C.  Temporarily  restricted  participation  because  of  an  injury  or  illness 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  undergraduate  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cameron  School 
of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  are  listed 
following  the  appropriate  departmental  degree  requirements.  Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are 
offered  within  a  single  academic  year.  A  listing  of  the  courses  offered  during  a  given  semester 
is  printed  in  a  Class  Schedule  Booklet,  which  is  placed  in  each  student's  university  mailbox 
before  preregistration  each  semester. 

Please  note:  A  hyphen  connecting  courses  (e.g.,  201-202)  indicates  that  the  first  course 
in  the  sequence  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  prior  to  registration  in  the  second  course 
of  the  sequence.  When  course  numbers  are  separated  by  a  comma  (e.g,  201,202),  the  first 
course  is  not  necessarily  prerequisite  to  those  following. 

CREDITS  AND  CLASS  MEETINGS 

Unless  specifically  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  course  description,  the  number  of  hours  a 
class  meets  each  week  is  the  same  as  the  credit  hour  value  of  the  course.  The  semester 
hours  credit  for  each  course  is  indicated  in  parentheses  immediately  following  the  title  of  the 
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course.  For  example,  if  three  hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  the  credit  is  indicated  as  follows: 
(3).  In  variable  credit  courses,  the  minimum  and  maximum  hours  are  shown  as  follows: 
(1-3). 

COURSE  PREFIXES 

The  prefixes  used  to  designate  courses  are  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  departments 
or  fields  of  study  within  departments. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ANT 

Anthropology 

HEA 

Health 

ART 

Art 

HST 

History 

BIO 

Biological  Sciences 

U\T 

Latin 

OHM 

Chemistry 

MAT 

Mathematics 

CU\ 

Classics 

MDT 

Medical  Technology 

COM 

Communication  Studies 

MLN 

Modern  Languages 

CRJ 

Criminal  Justice 

MUS 

Music 

CSC 

Computer  Science 

P&R 

Philosophy  &  Religion 

DRA 

Drama 

PED 

Physical  Education 

EGN 

Engineering 

PHY 

Physics 

ENG 

English 

PLS 

Political  Science 

> 

EVS 

Environmental  Studies 

PRT 

Portuguese 

] 

FLL 

Foreign  Languages  and 

PSY 

Psychology 

5 

Literatures 

REC 

Recreation 

> 

FNA 

Fine  Arts 

SHS 

Science,  the  Humanities  and 

X 

< 

FRH 

French 

Society 

GER 

German 

SOC 

Sociology 

J 

GGY 

Geography 

SPN 

Spanish 

J 

GLY 

Geology 

STT 

Statistics 

< 

Q 

CRN 

Gerontology 

SWK 

Social  Work 

2 
< 

CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

ACG 

Accountancy 

BU\ 

Business  Law 

ECN 

Economics 

FIN 

Finance 

MGT 

Management 

MKT 

Marketing 

PDS 

Production  &  Decision  Sciences 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

EDN     Curricular  Studies 

EDN     Educational  Design  &  Management 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

NSG     Nursing 
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TRIAL  COURSES 

Academic  departments  may  offer  special  trial  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
on  a  one-time  basis  without  adding  them  to  their  regular  departmental  offerings.  A  second 
trial  offering,  if  additional  data  are  essential,  must  be  within  two  regular  semesters  of  the  first. 
Numbers  designating  these  special  courses  are  292  and  492.  Descriptive  information  on  trial 
courses  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue,  but  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

This  course  designated  as  491  in  each  department  involves  investigation  beyond  what  is 
offered  in  existing  courses.  To  enroll  in  a  Directed  Individual  Study,  students  must  have  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  the  approval  of  1)  the  faculty  member  who 
will  direct  the  study,  2)  the  departmental  chairperson,  and  3)  the  appropriate  dean.  Depart- 
mental criteria  will  include  1)  the  availability  of  the  instructor  (ordinarily  instructors  will  not 
supervise  more  than  six  student  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  per  semester),  2) 
the  appropriateness  of  and  need  for  the  proposed  study  in  the  student's  program,  3)  the 
availability  of  library  and  other  research  resources,  and  4)  the  feasibility  of  completion  of  the 
proposed  study  in  the  allotted  time.  Students  are  limited  to  nine  credit  hours  of  Directed 
Individual  Study  toward  graduation  requirements,  not  more  than  three  of  which  can  be  outside 
the  area  of  concentration. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  COURSES 

Academic  departments  at  the  university  may  offer  special  international  study  courses  dur- 
ing the  regular  semesters  or  summer  sessions  without  adding  them  to  their  permanent 
curricula.  Each  course  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  dean.  These  courses  will  include 
regular  classroom  assignments,  lectures  and  discussions,  travel  and  field  work,  and  visits 
to  historic  and  cultural  sites.  Study  will  take  place  outside  the  United  States,  usually  in 
association  with  local  universities  abroad.  Numbers  designating  these  courses  are  294  and 
494. 

Students  who  want  a  study  abroad  exchange  experience  with  a  university  in  which  UNCW 
has  such  an  agreement,  must  sign  up  for  INT  294  or  494  for  12  credit  hours.  Students  must 
enroll  in  this  course  during  the  regular  preregistration  or  registration  period  prior  to  the 
semester  abroad,  and  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  UNCW  at  the  full  time  rate. 

GENERAL  COLLEGE  COURSE 

GCAC  1 01 .  Freshman  Seminar  (3)  An  introduction  to  strategies  for  succeeding  in  college, 
with  emphasis  on  various  critical  and  analytical  thinking  skills,  and  systematic  study 
techniques  in  order  to  become  effective  students. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Carolyn  H.  Simmons,  Dean 

Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Dean 

C.  Sue  Lamb,  Assistant  Dean 

John  L.  Stokes,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  General  College  Advising  Center 

Charles  R.  Ward,  Director  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Center 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  variety  of  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Social  Work,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Science  Degrees.  To  implement  these  programs,  the  college  provides  instruction,  re- 
search, and  creative  opportunities  in  the  fine  arts  and  humanities  as  well  as  in  the  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences.  The  fifteen  academic  departments  in  the  college  provide 
courses  of  study  in  each  of  these  areas.  In  addition  to  interdisciplinary  programs  in  social 
science;  environmental  studies;  gerontology;  and  science,  the  humanities  and  society.  A 
professional  program  in  medical  technology,  and  preprofessional  programs  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  allied  health,  health-related  careers,  dentistry,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  physical  therapy,  podiatry  and  veterinary  medicine  are  also  offered  in  the 
college. 

Degree  requirements  for  all  undergraduate  majors  and  minors  available  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  listed  below.  Requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees  are  listed  in  the 
Graduate  School  Catalogue,  while  those  for  professional,  preprofessional,  and  special  pro- 
grams are  listed  in  those  sections  of  this  catalogue.  See  the  index  below  for  the  beginning 
page  number  of  the  specific  degree  requirements  and  course  descriptions. 
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Anthropology 205 

Art 132 

Biological  Sciences 96  - 

Chemistry 104 

Classics 153 

Communication  Studies 108 

Computer  Science 174 

Criminal  Justice 210 

Drama 135 

Earth  Sciences 112 

Engineering 119 

English 121 

Environmental  Studies 130 

Fine  Arts 131 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 147 

French 148 

Geography 113 

Geology 116 

German 152 

Gerontology 154 

Health 155 

Health,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 155 

History 165 

Latin 173 


Marine  Biology 173 

Mathematical  Sciences 173 

Mathematics 178 

Medical  Technology 260 

Modern  Languages 153 

Music 138 

Philosophy 185 

Philosophy  and  Religion 185 

Physical  Education 156 

Physics 191 

Political  Science 194 

Portuguese 154 

Preprofessional  Programs 264 

Professional  Programs 260 

Psychology 199 

Recreation 161 

Religion 188 

Science,  the  Humanities  and  Society 204 

Social  Science 204 

Social  Work 212 

Sociology 214 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 205 

Spanish 150 

Statistics 183 
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DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ART 

(See  Fine  Arts) 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Sizemore,  chairperson.  Dr.  Ballard,  Dr.  Biggs,  Dr.  Bird,  Dr.  Bolen,  Dr.  Cahoon,  Dr. 
Clavijo,  Dr.  Dillaman,  Dr.Dodd,  Dr.  Dunn,  Dr.  Fugler,  Dr.  George,  Dr.  Hackney,  Dr  Hosier,  Dr. 
Hulbert,  Dr.  Kapraun,  Ms.  Kendrick,  Dr.  Lindquist,  Dr.  Lundeen,  Dr.  Merritt,  Dr.  Mintzes,  Dr. 
Padgett,  Dr.  Parnell,  Dr.  Pawlik,  Dr.  Plyler,  Dr.  Posey,  Dr.  Roer,  Dr.  Roye,  Dr.  Shafer,  Dr. 
Sieren,  Dr.  Webster. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Biology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Basic  core  requirements 
are  BIO  110-111,  205,  and  206  which  should  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  In 
addition  to  those  requirements,  there  are  two  options  described  below,  one  of  v;hich  a  student 
must  elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements. 

Option  1.  General. 

BIO  495  and  minimum  of  25  hours  chosen  from  courses  numbered  above  299.  OHM  101- 
102  with  lab.  A  minimum  of  16  hours  chosen  from  the  listed  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the 
following  areas:  OHM  211,  212,  235,  CSC  105,  111,  121,  GLY  101,  102,  150,  MAT  151,  152, 
161,1 62,  261 ,  PHY  1 01  or  1 05, 1 02,  201 ,  202,  260,  PSY  456,  457,  STT  21 5.  With  the  advanced 
approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and  the  department  chairperson,  other  courses  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  collateral  electives  listed  above.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  BIO  courses 
above  299.  This  option  is  a  flexible  program  which  can  be  designed  by  a  student  and  an 
advisor  to  meet  personal  educational  goals  and  interests  which  may  or  may  not  include 
graduate  study.  The  program  may  be  used  to  meet  a  set  of  specific  requirements,  for 
example,  certification  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Option  2.  Premedical  Sciences. 

BIO  315,  335  with  lab,  345  or  347  or  465,  495  and  minimum  of  8  hours  chosen  from  BIO 
316,  371,  410,  425,  435,  440,  441,  477.  Collateral  requirements  are  CHM  101-102  with  lab, 
211  -  212  with  lab.  235,  PHY  101-102  with  lab,  MAT  151,  152.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on 
BIO  courses  above  299.  This  option  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  pre-professional 
training  in  medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  and  other  health  care  fields.  The  sequence  of 
courses  conforms  to  entrance  requirements  prescribed  in  publications  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools,  and  the  council  on 
Optometric  Education  of  the  American  Optometric  Association. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core  requirements 
are  BIO  110-111,  205,  and  206  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters.  BIO  335 
with  lab,  345  or  347  with  lab  or  355,  366,  495,  and  a  minimum  of  8  additional  hours  in  courses 
numbered  above  299,  at  least  3  hours  of  which  must  be  cellular/molecular  biology.  (The 
following  are  considered  to  be  courses  in  cellular-molecular  biology:  BIO  347,  410,  425,  430, 
435,  436,  440,  465.)  Collateral  requirements  are  CHM  101-102  with  lab,  211  -  212  with  lab, 
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PHY  101  -  102  or  201  -  202,  MAT  151  and  STT  215.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate 
school  are  urged  to  take  OHM  235,  MAT  152,  CSC  111,  121,  125,  126,  and  FRH  201  -  202 
or  GER  201  -  202.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  all  BIO  courses  above  299.  This  degree 
program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school  or  seek  em- 
ploynnent  in  various  fields  of  biological  specialization. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  IVIarine  Bioiogy  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core  require- 
ments are  BIO  110-111,  205,  and  206  which  must  be  taken  within  the  first  four  semesters. 
BIO  335  with  lab,  345  or  347  with  lab  or  355,  362,  366,  and  495.  A  minimum  of  10  hours 
selected  from  the  following:  358,  365  or  481,  446  or  472,  457,  458,  462,  and  468.  Collateral 
requirements  are  CHM  101  -  102  with  lab,  GLY  150,  PHY  101  -  102  or  201-202,  MAT  111  - 
112  or  115  -151  or  a  higher  sequence,  a  minimum  of  4  semester  hours  chosen  from  CHM 
211,21 2,  235,  475,  CSC  1 1 1 ,  1 21 ,  1 25,  GGY  333,  GLY  1 01 ,  231 ,  STT  21 5.  A  "C"  or  better 
average  on  BIO  courses  above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school 
or  seek  employment  in  fields  of  biological  specialization  which  are  marine  related. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  In  Biology:  In  addition  to  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  in  biology  or  marine  biology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification:  BIO  315, 
235  or  335  with  or  without  lab,  345  or  347  with  or  without  lab  or  355,  366,  425,  GLY  1 01  or 
150,  and  PHY  101  or  105. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Medical  Technology  for  the  B.S.  degree 

(See  Professional  Programs) 

Biology  Course  Descriptions 

BIO  105.  Concepts  of  Modern  Biology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  life  and  the 
principles  governing  living  systems,  focusing  on  the  role  of  humans  in  the  natural  world. 
This  course  employs  multi-media  instructional  materials  and  is  designed  for  the  non- 
biology  major.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory/discussion  hours  each  week. 

BIO  108.  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1)  A  survey  of  medical  laboratory  tech- 
nology as  a  career  option.  Explores  the  many  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  profes- 
sion including  microbiology,  chemistry,  blood  banking,  and  hematology  as  they  apply 
to  the  medical  diagnostic  laboratory,  as  well  as  brief  considerations  of  cytotechnology 
and  histo-technology.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
necessary  skills,  opportunities  for  advancement,  certification  requirements,  and  visits 
to  a  hospital  laboratory.  One  hour  and  15  minutes  each  week. 

BIO  1 1 0-1 11 ,  205,  206.    Core  courses  for  biology  majors. 

BIO  1 1 0-1 1 1 .  Principles  of  Biology  (4-4)  Introduction  to  the  molecular  and  cellular  basis 
of  life,  mechanisms  responsible  for  diversity  and  stability  in  natural  populations,  and 
interactions  of  living  organisms  with  each  other  and  the  environment.  Laboratories 
reinforce  concepts  presented  in  lecture  and  introduce  basic  investigative  skills  and 
methods  of  biological  inquiry.  Designed  primarily  for  biology  majors.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  205.  Plant  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  or  consent  of  instructor.  Classifi- 
cation, morphology,  physiology,  and  ecology  of  seed  plants  with  introductory  survey 
of  algae,  fungi,  bryophytes  and  lower  vascular  plants.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  206.  Animal  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 10-1 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor.  Evolution, 
classification  and  diversity  of  animals,  and  structure  and  functions  of  major  body  sys- 
tems, especially  of  humans.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  216.  (PED  216)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  The  study  of  the  human 
integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as  related  to 
health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.       _. 

BIO  217.  (PED  217)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (3)  The  study  of  human  nerv- 
ous, urinary,  endocrine,  digestive,  and  reproductive  systems  as  related  to  health  and 
movement. 

BIO  235,  236,  237,  238.  Elective  courses  primarily  for  non-major  students,  emphasizing 
"man  in  the  natural  world;"  two  or  more  to  be  offered  each  semester. 

BIO  235.  Genetics  In  Human  Affairs  (3)  A  discussion  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  for 
non-majors  or  majors  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  genetics  to  the  society  of  today  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  future 
of  man.  A  sun/ey  of  current  knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  is  included. 

BIO  236.  Biology  of  the  Sea  (3)  An  introduction  to  marine  environments,  the  diversity  of 
marine  life  and  the  role  of  man  in  the  utilization  of  marine  resources.  Students  will 
become  acquainted  with  local  marine  habitats,  including:  salt  marshes,  sandy  beaches, 
tidal  flats  and  rocky  shores.  « 

BIO  237.  Plants  and  Civilization  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  plant  kingdom,  the  diversity, 
structure,  and  function  of  plant  life,  and  the  impact  of  plants  on  human  culture,  history, 
civilization  and  economics. 

BIO  238.    Microbes  and  Human  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  microc 
ganism,  focusing  on  the  diversity,  structure  and  function  of  microbial  life,  the  sprea! 
and  control  of  disease-producing  organisms,  and  the  impact  of  these  life  forms  on 
human  culture,  history,  and  civilization. 

BIO  240  -  241.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4-4)  A  comprehensive  introduction 
to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  organism.  Organ  systems  of  the  body 
are  discussed  individually  and  as  parts  of  interacting  groups,  with  emphasis  on  the 
processes  which  maintain  an  internal  steady-state.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  246.  Microbiology  of  Human  Diseases  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  240.  An  introduction 
to  the  biology  of  microorganisms  which  affect  humans.  Emphasizes  pathogenic  and 
related  microorganisms.  The  basic  microbiological  techniques  needed  to  isolate,  iden- 
tify and  control  microorganisms  will  be  covered.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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BIO  31 5.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111.  Comparative 
morphology  and  phylogenetic  interrelationships  of  vertebrate  animals;  representative 
organisms  dissected  in  laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  316.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Fundamental  principles  of 
embryonic  development  of  vertebrate  animals;  frog,  chick,  and  pig  emphasized.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  335.  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111.  Principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  lin- 
kage, mutation,  population  genetics,  and  gene  action. 

BIOL  335.  Genetics  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  BIO  335.  Demonstration  of  basic  hered- 
ity principles  through  study  of  Drosophila  and  other  genetic  systems.  Three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  341.  Clinical  Calculations  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  status.  Laboratory  calculations 
specifically  for  Medical  Technology  majors,  although  it  is  open  to  other  majors  as  well. 
Reviews  basic  chemical  calculations  and  introduces  the  common  mathematic  appli- 
cations in  medical/biological  laboratory. 

BIO  345.  Animal  Pliysioiogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  and  CHM  102.  Comparative 
study  of  physiological  processes  in  different  organisms  approached  through  study  of 
tissues,  organs,  and  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  347.  iVIolecuiar  Biology  of  the  Ceil  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  and  CHM  211. 
Chemical  and  physical  properties  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  molecular  biology  and  exper- 
imental biological  systems  used  to  elucidate  cellular  function. 

BIOL  347.  IVIolecuiar  Biology  of  Ceil  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO 
347.  Experiments  demonstrating  basic  phenomena  underlying  cellular  function.  Three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  349.  (PED  349)  Physiology  of  Exercise  and  Sport  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  215  or 
345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress  of  exercise, 
including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  355.  Plant  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  and  CHM  102.  A  study  of  plant 
function  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  organismic  levels.  Emphasis  placed  on  unique 
aspects  of  vascular  plants.  Topics  include  water  relations,  solute  transport,  photosyn- 
thesis, nitrogen  metabolism,  plant  hormones,  photocontrol  of  development,  and  stress 
physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  356.  Vertebrate  Natural  History  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Identification,  classifica- 
tion, and  life  histories  of  common  vertebrate  animals  of  eastern  North  Carolina  with 
emphasis  on  field  work.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  358.  Marine  Mammals  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Study  of  pinnipeds,  cetaceans,  and 
sirenians,  ennphasizing  their  evolution  and  taxonomic  relationships,  anatonnical  and 
physiological  adaptations,  ecologic  and  economic  impcrtance,  and  natural  history. 

BIO  362.  Marine  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  and  corequisite:  BIO  205  or  206. 
The  coastal  and  oceanic  biota  and  their  relationships  to  the  marine  environment.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  365.  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Invertebrate  organisms  with 
emphasis  on  structure,  function,  taxonomy,  phylogeny,  and  life  histories.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  366.  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205  or  206.  Ecological  principles  pertaining  to 
both  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  371.  Human  Fungal  Diseases.  (1)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111.  An  in-depth  consid- 
eration of  human  mycotic  diseases  for  medical  technology,  nursing  and  premedical 
students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  etiology,  predisposing  conditions,  clinical  diag- 
nosis, immunology,  serology  and  therapy  of  most  presently  recognized  human  my- 
coses. 

BIO  375.  Plant  Morphiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  Morphological  survey  of  algae, 
fungi,  bryophytes,  lower  vascular  plants,  and  seed  plants,  with  emphasis  on  life  his- 
tories, structure,  and  development.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  410.  (512)  Electron  Microscopy  and  Cell  Ultrastructure  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  347. 
A  discussion  of  the  general  and  specialized  techniques  of  transmission  and  scanning 
electron  microscopy  and  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  cell  organelles  in  plants  and  animals. 

BIOL  410.  (512)  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  BIO  410  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Techniques  for  fixing,  embedding,  and  thin  sectioning  of  tissues 
will  be  demonstrated.  Students  will  prepare  a  material  of  choice  for  observation  and 
analysis  and  examine  the  prepared  material  with  the  electron  microscope.  Three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

BIO  415.  (520)  Vertebrate  Histology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  An  introduction  to  the 
cytology  and  morphology  of  vertebrate  cells  and  tissues,  including  examination  of  the 
four  major  histological  tissues:  epithelium,  connective  tissue,  muscle,  and  nerve.  Other 
topics  include  the  techniques  and  instrumentation  of  light  microscopy  and  selected 
methods  of  sectioning,  fixation,  and  staining  of  tissues.  Student  project  required.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  420.  (541)  Patiiophyslology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Survey  of 
the  physiologic  and  biologic  manifestations  of  disease,  emphasizing  how  alterations 
in  structure  and/or  function  disrupt  the  human  body  as  a  whole.  Overall  mechanisms 
of  disease  are  introduced  and  described  to  allow  coverage  of  specific  diseases  within 
each  system. 
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BIO  425.  (524)  Microbiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110  and  1 1 1  and  junior  status.  Study 
of  nonpathogenic  and  pathogenic  microorganisms  with  emphasis  on  the  biology  of 
viruses  and  bacteria.  Laboratory  sessions  include  techniques  required  to  identify,  cul- 
ture and  stain  selected  microorganisms.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  430.  (529)  (ANT  430)  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  335.  Advanced 
survey  of  organizational  principles  of  the  genetic  apparatus  of  prokaryotes  and  eukar- 
yotes.  Emphasis  of  the  course  directed  to  critical  evaluation  of  current  concepts  and 
models  of  evolutionary  dynamics  using  relevant  illustrative  examples  from  the  literature. 

BIO  435.  (535)  Molecular  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  OHM  102,  BIO  335  and  347  or  465. 
An  overview  of  current  understanding  of  the  nature,  function,  and  control  of  genes. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  genetic  information;  the  sequence  organization  and  pack- 
aging of  the  eucaryotic  genome;  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein  synthesis;  recombinant  DNA 
technology;  RNA  processing;  transposable  genetic  elements;  and  antibody  diversity, 
synthesis,  and  function. 

BIO  436.  (536)  Recombinant  DNA  Techniques  (2)  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following: 
BIO  335,  347,  or  465.  Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  gene  cloning  using  three 
major  types  of  cloning  vectors;  lambda  phage,  plasmids,  and  the  single  stranded  DNA 
phage  Ml  3.  Provides  hands-on  experience  in  recombinant  DNA  methology.  One  lec- 
ture and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  440.  (544)  Developmental  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  335.  Concepts  of  mecha- 
nism and  control  in  development.  Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential 
gene  activity,  cell  recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  of 
development.  Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  be 
discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  441.  Introduction  to  Immunology  (1)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CHM  211.  A  general  survey  of  modern  immunological  principles. 

BIO  445.  (545)  Marine  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  365.  Introduction  to  physiological 
system  characteristic  of  marine  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Emphasis  on  the  mech- 
anisms underlying  osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  digestion,  and 
movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  446.  (571)  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  An  introduction  survey  of  algal 
groups  including  benthic  planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  representatives  in  local 
environments.  Morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  are  emphasized.  Collection  and 
preservation  techniques  are  demonstrated.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  452.  (554)  Mammalogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Study  of  mammals,  emphasizing 
their  evolution,  taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaption,  and  life 
histories.  Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collection,  identification,  and  preparation  of 
specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 
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BIO  454.  (557)  Herpetology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians 
and  reptiles  of  the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  nnorphology,  and  taxonomic  rela- 
tionships are  stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  456.  (556)  Ornithology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  his- 
tories of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

BIO  457.  (537)  Ichthyology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  The  systematics,  evolution,  and 
natural  history  of  fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes. 
Field  trips  and  individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  458.  (565)  Fisheries  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  457,  one  course  in  statistics,  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as  age, 
growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  migration  and  economic 
pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is  required. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  460.  (567)  Limnology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  and  CHM  1 02  and  junior  status. 
An  examination  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics  of  freshwater 
systems,  particularly  lakes,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  interrelationships  of  these  char- 
acteristics. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  462.  (552)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  362.  Biology  of  animals  inhabiting 
the  deep  sea  environment  off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal 
zoogeography,  high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strate- 
gies, origin  and  speciation  in  deep  sea. 

BIO  465.  (540)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111  and  CHM  211  and  junior 
status.  Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  and  nucleic  acids;  enzymes  kinetics;  bioenergetics  regulatory  mechanisms. 

BIO  466.  (534)  Advanced  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  366.  Advanced  selected  topics 
in  ecosystem  energetics,  population  dynamics,  and  community  ecology.  Emphasis  on 
team  teaching  and  student  research.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  468.  (570)  Planktonology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
classification,  productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic  organisms 
and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  * 

I 

BIO  470.  Ecology  of  Human  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  345,  366.  A  study  of 
man's  adaptation  to  diverse  world  environments  utilizing  geological,  physiological,  and 
ecological  principles. 
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BIO  472.  (572)  Marine  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  An  introduction  to  the  mor- 
phology, life  histories,  and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on  special 
topics  such  as  morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeography,  or 

i  seasonal  periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 

hours  each  week. 

BIO  474.    (576)  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205. 
An  in-depth  study  of  the  major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  structure, 
life  histories,  development,  and  phylogeny.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
_  each  week. 

BIO  475.  (574)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  An  introduction  to  identifica- 
tion, classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  the  flora  of 
southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  477.    (573)  Mycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110-111.  Taxonomy,  morphology,  and 
ecology  of  fungi  with  emphasis  on  fungal  evolution  and  the  importance  of  fungi  to 
_        humans.  Fungi  as  agents  causing  both  plant  and  animal  diseases  will  be  discussed. 
*        Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  478.    Global  Environmental  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 1 1  or  CHM  102  or  EVS 

195  and  junior  status.  Review  and  discussion  of  causes  and  effects  of  major  environ- 
mental problems,  with  emphasis  on  ecosystem-level  effects  and  interactions.  Topics 
include  extinction,  deforestation,  climate  change,  pollution  impacts. 

BIO  480.  (580)  Field  Studies  In  Biology  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205,  206,  and  consent 
of  instructor  (BIO  366  and  credit  in  advanced  zoology  or  botany  recommended).  A 
research/experience-  oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  orga- 
nisms. 

BIO  481.  (559)  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205  and  206.  A  field 
oriented  course  that  provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of  selected 
invertebrate  groups.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  485.  (585)  Special  Topics  In  Advanced  Biology  (1-6)  Designed  to  deal  with  se- 
lected topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic 
may  be  taken  for  credit. 

BIO  491 .  Directed  Individual  Study  (1  -3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  consent 
of  instructor,  and  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

BIO  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Individual  reports  and  group  discussions  of  the  results  of  student  field,  laboratory  and/ 
or  library  research  on  selected  topics  in  biology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
three  semester  hours. 
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BIO  499.    Honors  Work  In  Biology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior 
standing,  independent  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494  see  explanations,  on  p.  94. 
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Dr.  Martin,  chairperson.  Dr.  Adcock,  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  Cahill,  Dr.  Hornack,  Ms.  R.B.  Jones, 
Dr.  S.B.  Jones,  Dr.  Kieber,  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Manock,  Dr.  Martin,  Dr.  Nance,  Dr.  Reeves,  Dr. 
Sayed,  Dr.  Seaton,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Willey,  Dr.  Zimmer. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Chemistry  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Core  courses:  CHM  and 
CHML  101-102,  CHM  and  CHML  211-212,  CHM  225,  CHM  and  CHML  235,  CHM  and  CHML 
315-316,  CHM  and  CHML  325,  CHM  355,  CHM  445,  CHM  495,  MAT  161-162,  PHY  201-202 
and  one  of  the  following  options: 

(1)  at  least  seven  semester  hours  from  CHM  377,  415,  417,  435,  CHML  435,  CHM  465, 
CHML  465,  CHM  475,  476,  485,  491  (3  hours) 

(2)  Teacher  Education  Requirements 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  chemistry  course. 

The  following  courses  are  recommended  electives  for  some  particular  areas  of  interest: 

Environmental  Chemistry:  CHM  377,  476,  BIO  110-111,  EVS  195,  495,  GLY  120,  and  STT 
215. 

Marine  Chemistry:  CHM  475,  476,  BIO  110-111,  362,  and  GLY  150. 

Industrial  Chemistry:  CHM  377,  435,  485  and  CHML  435,  ACG  201  and  either  PDS  217 
or  STT  215. 

Premedical  Science:  CHM  417,  465,  CHML  465,  BIO  110-111,  and  206. 

Teacher  Education  Requirements:  see  School  of  Education  section  of  the  Catalogue.  For 
Secondary  Teacher  Certification  in  General  Science  as  well  as  Chemistry  take  BIO  110-111 
and  two  courses  form  GLY  101,  120,  150. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Chemistry  for  the  B.S.  degree:  CHM  101-102,  CHML 
101,  102,  CHM  211-212,  CHML  211,  212,  CHM  225,  235,  CHML  235,  CHM  315-316,  321- 
322,  CHML  321,  322,  CHM  355,  435,  CHML  435,  CHM  445,  CHML  445,  CHM  495  and  two 
of  the  following:  CHM  415,  446,  465,  485  and  491  (3  hours).  MAT  161,  162,  261,  and  361 
and  either  PHY  201  -202  or  PHY  1 01  -1 02,  206-207.  A  "C"  or  better  on  each  chemistry  course. 
Students  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  take  CHM  321-322 
in  the  junior  year.  Two  years  of  German  are  recommended. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Chemistry:  CHM  101-102;  CHML  101-102;  CHM  and 
CHML  211-212  or  CHM  and  CHML  211  and  235;  and  six  additional  hours  in  chemistry  at 
the  300-400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  on  each  chemistry  course. 

Chemistry  Course  Descriptions 

CHM  1 01  -1 02.    General  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  1 1 1  -1 1 2  or  1 1 5. 

Fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected  ele- 
ments and  compounds.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHML  101,  102. 
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CHML  101, 102.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM 
101-102.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  laboratory;  inter- 
pretation of  experimental  results.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  included.  Three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  103.  Chemistry  In  Everyday  Life  (4)  A  terminal,  relatively  non-mathematical  one- 
semester  course  in  chemistry  for  the  nonscience  major.  Topics  include  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  as  a  basis  for  a  general  understanding  of  chemical  reactions,  drug 
activity,  cancer,  nuclear  power,  pesticides,  environmental  problems,  energy  resources, 
food  additives,  and  the  chemical  industry.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory/discus- 
sion hours  each  week.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  CHM  102  has  been  passed. 

CHM  115.  Fundamentals  of  General  and  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite  or  cor- 
equisite: MAT  III.  A  one-semester  study  of  general  and  organic  chemistry.  Topics  in- 
clude measurement,  states  of  matter,  energy,  atomic  theory,  bonding,  reactions, 
gases,  water,  solutions,  acidity,  radioactivity,  and  an  introduction  to  organic  chemistry. 
Prepares  students  for  CHM  215. 

CHML  115.      Laboratory  for  Fundamentals  of  General  and  Organic  Chemistry  (1) 

Corequisite:  CHM  115.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemistry 
laboratory  and  interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  211-212,  Organic  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102  and  CHML  102.  Intro- 
duction to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds,  including  structural  theory,  synthesis, 
and  reaction  mechanisms.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHML  211,  212. 

CHML  211,  212,  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1,1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM 
211-212.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  215.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM 
115  and  CHML  1 15.  A  one-semester  study  of  organic  and  biological  chemistry.  Topics 
include  carboxylic  acids,  esters,  amines,  amides,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins,  nu- 
cleic acids,  nutrition,  enzymes,  hormones,  neurotransmitters,  and  intermediary  metab- 
olism. 

CHML  215.    Laboratory  for  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  (1) 

Corequisite:  CHM  215.  Introduction  to  equipment  and  techniques  of  organic  and  bi- 
ological chemistry  and  interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

CHM  225.  Chemical  Applications  of  Microcomputers  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102.  A 
study  of  microcomputer  applications  in  chemistry,  including  an  introduction  to  micro- 
computer design,  peripherals,  applications  software  and  preventive  maintenance.  Dis- 
cussion of  microcomputer  communications  and  instrument  interfacing.  Programming 
in  BASIC  with  chemical  applications.  No  previous  computer  experience  required.  In- 
tended for  students  who  will  be  taking  CHM  235,  321 ,  or  325. 
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CHM  235.  Quantitative  Analysis  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  CHML  102.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CHM  225.  Theory  of  (a)  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  (b)  instru- 
mental techniques,  and  (c)  sampling,  sample  preparation,  and  monitoring  of  air,  water, 
etc.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory. 

CHML  235.  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  235. 
Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  315-316.  Advanced  Techniques  of  Organic  Chemistry  (2-2)  Prerequisite  or  cor- 
equisite: CHM  211-212  and  CHML  211,  212.  Theory  and  practice  of  chromatographic 
methods  of  separation  and  spectroscopic  methods  of  identification.  One  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  321.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  225  or  equivalent,  PHY  202, 
and  MAT  261 .  Properties  of  matter,  kinetic  molecular  theory,  fundamentals  of  ther- 
modynamics, phase  equilibria,  thermodynamics  of  chemical  reactions,  ionic  equilibria, 
and  electrochemistry. 

CHM  322.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  225  or  equivalent,  PHY  202, 
and  MAT  261.  Chemical  kinetics,  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics,  atomic  and 
molecular  structure,  and  spectroscopy. 

CHML  321,  322.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1,1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM 
321  and  322,  respectively.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  325.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  225  or  equivalent  ex- 
perience, one  sequence  in  physics  and  MAT  161.  An  abbreviated  course  in  funda- 
mentals of  physical  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHML  325.  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  after  321  has  been  passed. 

CHML  325.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM 
325.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  355.  History  and  Literature  of  Chemistry  (1)  Prerequisite:  CHM  21 1 .  Introduction 
to  chemical  literature  and  sources  of  Information  and  to  the  historical  development  of 
chemistry. 

CHM  377.  Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102.  Introduction  to  the  chem- 
istry of  air,  soil,  and  natural  waters.  Processes  of  environmental  degradation,  cleanup, 
and  pollution  prevention.  Selected  current  topics. 

CHM  415.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  212.  Theoretical  organic 
chemistry  with  emphasis  on  reaction  mechanisms  and  special  synthetic  methods.     | 

CHM  417.  (517)  Medicinal  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  212.  Systematic  study  of 
the  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  biological  activity  of  hormones,  vitamins,  drugs  affecting 
the  nervous  system,  and  other  miscellaneous  agents.  Prior  CHM  415  or  CHM  465  is 
recommended.  Spring  1992  and  alternate  years. 
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CHM  435.  (535)  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHM  235,  either  321 
or  325,  and  their  laboratories.  Theory  of  modern  analytical  instrumentation  and  tech- 
niques. Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHML  435. 

CHML  435.  (535)  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  cor- 
equisite:  CHM  435.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  445.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  321  or  325.  Study  of  periodic 
relationships:  crystal  lattice  theory;  transition  metals  and  ions;  crystal  field  theory;  or- 
ganometallic  structures  and  reactions;  and  reaction  mechanisms. 

CHML  445.  Inorganic  Synthesis  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  445.  Synthesis  and 
techniques  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHM  445.  Three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  446.  (546)  Advanced  inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  445.  Topics  in 
inorganic  chemistry,  including  ligand  field  theory;  chemical  applications  of  group  the- 
ory; hybridization  of  orbitals  and  molecular  orbital  theory,  molecular  vibration,  spec- 
troscopy, and  principles  of  quantum  mechanics.  This  course  will  emphasize  these 
topics  in  the  framework  of  the  molecular  symmetry. 

CHM  465.  (565)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  212  and  either  321  or  325.  Study 
of  the  physical  structures  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  proteins,  nucleic  acids, 
vitamins  and  minerals  and  the  chemical  principles  governing  their  biological  activity. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  enzyme  kinetics,  solution  properties  of  macromole- 
cules,  and  the  thermodynamic  principles  of  intermediary  metabolism. 

CHML  465.  (565)  Biochemical  Techniques  and  Instrumentation  Lab  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  CHM  465.  Theory  and  practice  of  advanced  biochemical  techniques, 
including  buffer  and  reagent  preparation,  protein  assay,  protein  purification,  electro- 
phoresis, enzyme  kinetics,  tryptic  peptide  digestion,  membrane  vesicle  construction, 
DNA  isolation,  and  radioisotope  detection.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  475.  (575)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102.  Sources,  distri- 
bution, forms  of  occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This 
course  will  emphasize  estuarine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sedi- 
ment-seawater  reactions,  and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  GLY  150  is  rec- 
ommended. Spring  1992  and  alternate  years. 

CHM  476.  (576)  Chemical  Analysis  of  Natural  Waters  (2)  Prerequisite:  One  of  the 
following:  CHM  235,  377,  or  475.  Standard  chemical  methods  will  be  used  to  analyze 
natural  water  samples,  including  fresh  water  samples  and  seawater.  Methods  will  be 
evaluated  with  respect  to  appropriate  applications.  Analyses  to  be  studied  include 
salinity,  chloride,  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  demand,  pH  and  alkalinity,  nutrients, 
chlorophyll,  suspended  material,  and  dissolved  metals.  One  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 
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CHM  485.  (585)  Industrial  and  Polymer  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physical  chemistry 
and  two  semesters  of  organic  chemistry.  Properties,  synthesis,  and  reactions  of  major 
industrial  chemicals;  synthetic  plastics,  polyesters,  polyamides,  and  rubbers;  soaps 
and  detergents;  petrochemicals;  paints  and  pigments;  dyes;  explosives;  pulp  and 
paper;  pharmaceutical  and  nuclear  industries;  mechanism  of  polymerization,  copoly- 
merization;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  polymers;  polymer  characterization; 
advances  in  polymer  technology. 

CHM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

CHM  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  355  and  25  semester  hours  of  chem- 
istry courses.  Discussion  of  selected  topics.  One  hour  each  week. 

CHM  499.  Honors  work  in  Chemistry  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 
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(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Dr.  Weiss,  chairperson.  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Comeaux,  Dr.  McKinney,  Dr.  Noor  Al-Deen,  Dr. 
Pullum,  Dr.  Rohler,  Dr.  Tallant,  Mr.  Trimble. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Communication  Studies  for  the  B.A.  degree:  COM  105; 
220  or  221 ;  11 0,  11 6,  21 0,  230,  31 6,  320,  325,  41 5,  or  1 70  (exactly  three  times) ;  265  or  327; 
275  or  276;  340;  341;  490;  ANT  208  or  COM  390;  ENG  320;  P&R  110  or  COM  277;  PSY 
31 1 ;  and  six  hours  of  foreign  languages  and  literatures  or  computer  science  language.  The 
collateral  emphasis  area  (18  hours)  will  be  determined  individually  in  consultation  with  the 
advisor.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  courses  in  the  major. 

Communication  Studies  Course  Descriptions  1 

COM  105.  Introduction  to  Communication  Studies  (3)  Theory  and  skill  development 
related  to  the  field  of  communication.  Topics  include:  Communication  Theory;  Inter- 
personal Communication;  Group  Communication;  Public  Speaking. 

COM  110.  Public  Speaking  (3)  Preparation  and  presentation  of  public  speeches,  with 
emphasis  in  analysis,  reasoning,  organization,  evidence,  and  delivery. 

COM  116.  Performance  of  Literature  (3)  The  study  and  analysis  of  literature  through  the 
medium  of  oral  performance. 

COM  170.  Intercollegiate  Forenslcs  (1)  One  hour  of  academic  credit  each  semester  (up 
to  eight  hours  total)  for  participation  in  debate  and/or  individual  speaking  events  on 
the  intercollegiate  Forensics  Team. 
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COM  175.  Chamber  Theatre  (1)  Participation  in  individual  and  group  performances  and 
productions  on  campus,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  region;  by  audition  only;  course 
may  be  repeated  for  up  to  eight  hours  of  total  credit. 

COM  210.  Performance  of  Children's  Literature  (3)  Principles  of  performance  and  anal- 
ysis of  children's  literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  prose  and  poetry  for  younger 
children.  Traditional  folk  tales,  picture  books,  and  contemporary  poetry  are  stressed. 

COM  21 1.  Storytelling  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  study  and  communication  of  stories  and 
the  artistic  practice  of  storytelling;  specific  attention  to  personal  stories,  traditional  folk 
and  fairy  tales,  and  North  Carolina  regional  tales. 

COM  220.  Interpersonal  Communication  (3)  This  course  focuses  upon  the  communi- 
cation process  in  face-to-face  situations.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the  everyday  com- 
munication skills  of  the  student  through  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interpersonal 
process.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  interviewing  techniques,  infor- 
mation acquisition  and  persuasive  dialogues. 

COM  221.  Group  Discussion  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
study  of  and  practice  in  oral  group  methodologies,  including  panel,  forum  and  sym- 
posium speaking. 

COM  222.  Critical  Listening  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105.  Study  of  listening  as  a  com- 
munication activity  with  emphasis  on  theory  and  research. 

COM  230.  Voice  and  Diction  (3)  Principles  and  use  of  the  voice  exercises  in  vocal  variety, 
articulation  and  pronunciation. 

COM  265.  Survey  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  An  examination  of  U.S.  radio,  television, 
newspaper,  magazines  and  film.  Emphasis  on  their  development,  functions,  theoretical 
foundations,  present  uses,  and  effects.  Special  project  required. 

COM  268.  Broadcast  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Principles  and  basic  skills 
in  writing  for  the  broadcast  media;  includes  exercises  inside  and  outside  of  classroom. 
Emphasis  on  broadcast  news  writing,  news  coverage,  news  editing,  and  news  prob- 
lems and  potentials. 

COM  270.  Parliamentary  Procedure  (1)  Principles  and  rules  governing  deliberative  as- 
semblies. 

COM  275.  The  Art  of  Persuasive  Speech  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Power  of  speech  as  a  tool  to  control  thought  processes  of  others  in  both 
negative  and  positive  ways. 

COM  276.  Debate  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105,  170,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles  of 
argumentation  and  style  in  their  application  to  formal  debate;  practice  in  conventional 
debate  form  on  current  national  intercollegiate  debate  resolution. 
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COM  277.  Argumentation  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  1 05,  P&R  11 0,  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Principles  of  argumentation,  including  theory  and  practice.  Emphasis  on  devel- 
opment of  argument-analysis  skills.  Techniques  for  clear,  effective,  and  reasoned 
advocacy. 

COM  290.  Rhetoric  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  Analysis  will  focus  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  various  persuasive  influences  inherent  in  modern  society.  Area  of  emphasis  will 
include  analysis  of  persuasive  appeals  in  advertising,  music,  art,  movies,  theatre,  social 
movements,  politics,  literature,  and  sports. 

COM  295.  Seminar  In  Communication  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105.  Special  top- 
ics in  communication  that  are  not  dealt  with  in  other  courses.  This  course  may  be 
repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

COM  316.  Advanced  Performance  of  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  116,  or  DRA 
231 ,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  performance  skills  to  contemporary  liter- 
ature; emphasis  on  direct  engagement  with  performance  and  performance  theory. 
Character  biography,  improvisation,  and  creative  dramatics  exercises  are  stressed. 

COM  320.  Performance  of  Southern  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  116  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Focuses  primarily  on  prose,  fiction,  and  humorous  essay  by  contemporary 
authors  including  Welty,  O'Conner,  McCorkle;  explores  basic  and  advanced  perform- 
ance techniques. 

COM  325.  Business  and  Professional  Speaking  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105.  Public 
speaking  skills  in  directed  experiences  especially  related  to  speech  communication 
tasks  which  accompany  the  role  of  a  business  or  professional  person.  Topics  include 
the  delivery  of  briefings,  manuscript  speeches,  conferences,  interviewing,  salesman- 
ship, use  of  electronic  extenders  and  visual  aids. 

COM  327.  Organizational  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  1 05.  The  study  of  com- 
munication in  organizations:  theories  of  communication  and  their  applications  to  or- 
ganizations. 

COM  340.    Communication  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  ' 
The  course  explores  theoretical  perspectives  concerning  how  and  why  people  com- 
municate. Emphasis  placed  on  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human  communication 
process. 

COM  341.  Rhetorical  Theory  (3)  Prerequisites:  COM  105,  340,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Introduction  to  the  basic  classical  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric  from  Plato 
through  the  present. 

COM  345.  Speech  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105,  ENG  102.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  speech  writing  with  special  emphasis  on  writing  speeches  for  others. 

COM  360.  Mass  Media  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265  or  consent  of  instructor.! 
Research  techniques  of  the  mass  media  through  application  of  various  methods  toj 
broadcast  and  print  media,  advertising,  and  public  relations. 
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COM  365.  The  Broadcast  Regulatory  Process  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265,  268,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Survey  of  broadcast  history,  law,  politics,  and  regulation  with  em- 
phasis on  the  roles  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  White  House, 
Congress,  courts,  citizen's  groups,  and  the  broadcast  industry  itself  in  creating  and 
enforcing  broadcast  regulations. 

COM  390.  Intercultural  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105,  220,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Communication  factors  unique  to  interactions  between  members  of  different 
cultures,  appropriate  rhetorical  and  practical  knowledge  about  the  intercultural  com- 
munication process,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  international  communication. 

COM  415.  Group  Performance  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  116,  DRA  355,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Principles  of  group  performance,  with  special  emphasis  on  theories  and  skills 
related  to  narrative  or  Chamber  Theatre.  Selection,  adaptation,  director,  and  perform- 
ance of  prose  fiction  are  stressed. 

COM  421.  Communication  for  Public  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: COM  265,  268,  275,  327,  340,  365,  465  or  ENG  202.  Principles  of  public  relations, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  theories  and  skills  relevant  to  the  communication 
functions  of  businesses  and  non-profit  organizations. 

COM  422.  Advanced  Communication  for  Public  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  421 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  public  relations  skills  to  the  contemporary  or- 

Pganization,  with  emphasis  on  public  relations  as  a  managerial  communication  system. 
Public  relations  campaign  management,  programming,  implementation  and  evaluation 
are  stressed. 

COM  441.    Rhetorical  Criticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  341  or  consent  of  instructor.  Con- 
I         temporary  and  traditional  methods  of  criticizing  public  discourse.  Topics  include  Neo- 
Aristotelian,  Eclectic,  Burkian,  and  Feminist  approaches. 

COM  445.  Nonverbal  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105.  Study  of  nonverbal 
behavior  as  a  communication  system  with  emphasis  on  theory  and  research.  Topics 
include  touch,  eye  contact,  body  language,  paralanguage,  and  space. 

COM  450.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
—  rhetorical  principles  and  style  as  evidenced  by  significant  historical  personalities  and 
■         the  literary  genre  of  public  address. 

COM  465.  Mass  Communication  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265.  A  seminar  en- 
compassing the  development  of  mass  communications,  the  obligations  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television,  the  government  and  the  right  to  know,  censorship,  invasion  of 
privacy  and  other  effects  of  mass  communications. 

COM  467.  Broadcast  Advertising  and  Audience  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Broadcast  advertising  and  audiences  from  a  theoretical  and 
practical  perspective.  Mass  communication  theories  applied  in  a  practical  setting  as 
students  conduct  a  major  audience  analysis  for  a  mass  media  organization.  Includes 
analysis  and  use  of  sun/ey/research  methodology. 
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COM  485.    Senior  Project  (3) 

COM  490.  Senior  Seminar  in  Communication  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
in  speech  communication.  Study  of  major  theoretical  concerns  in  the  field  of  speech 
communication.  Research  project  required.  Content  varies  with  instructor.  This  course 
may  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

COM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  the  department  chairperson. 

COM  498.  Internship  in  Communication  Studies  (3  or  6)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
Communication  Studies  faculty  and  senior  status.  A  program  of  work  and  study  con- 
ducted within  an  agency  and/or  setting  that  provides  practical  experience  with  obser- 
vation and  applications  of  theoretical  concepts  in  communication. 

COM  499.  Honors  Work  In  Communication  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Inde- 
pendent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  of  p.  94. 
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Dr.  Laws,  chairperson.  Dr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Blake,  Dr.  Cleary,  Dr.  Dockal,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Harris, 
Dr.  Huntsman,  Dr.  Kiefer,  Dr.  Randall,  Dr.  Thayer,  Dr.  Zullo. 

The  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  majors  in  geography  and  geology  which  prepare 
the  student  for  advanced  studies  or  for  teaching,  research  and  technical  careers  available 
to  one  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree.  | 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Geography  for  thie  B.A.  degree:  Core  requirements:  GGY 
110,  130,  140,  220,  270,  320,  325,  429,  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  CSC  105  and  STT 
205  or  215.  In  addition  there  are  two  options,  described  below,  one  of  which  a  student  must 
elect  in  order  to  complete  the  degree  requirements.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department,  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  required 
courses  above  the  100-level  in  the  department. 

Option  1. 

This  option  provides  a  broad,  flexible  program  to  meet  personal  educational  goals  and 
interests  including  careers  and  graduate  study  in  geography, 
(a)  Physical  Geography:  seven  hours  selected  from  GGY  230,  332,  333,  or  335. 
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(b)  Economic  and  Urban  Geography;  six  hours  selected  from  GGY  312,  315  and  317. 

(c)  Applied  Geography  and  Planning:  six  hours  selected  from  GGY  322,  372,  373,  375, 
and  378. 

(d)  Cultural  Geography:  nine  hours,  including  three  hours  in  regional  geography,  selected 
from  GGY  240,  255,  282,  350,  352,  382,  and  385. 

Option  2. 

This  option  is  designed  specifically  for  students  interested  in  pursuing  careers  and/or 
graduate  study  in  planning  and  applied  geography. 

(a)  GGY  312,  317,  333,  and  335. 

(b)  GGY  496  or  498  and  six  hours  selected  from  GGY  372,  373,  375,  378. 

(c)  6  hours  selected  from  GGY  322,  350,  382,  EON  125,  PLS  207,  308,  and  SOC  315,  385. 

Geography  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GGY  110.  Economic  Geography  (3)  Human  economic  activities,  their  location  and  re- 
lationships to  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  environment. 

GGY  130.  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  (4)  Spatial  distribution  of  environmental 
elements  and  processes,  including  weather  and  climate,  groundwater,  soils,  rocks, 
plate  tectonics,  iandforms,  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  140.  Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (3)  Survey  of  the  geography  of  human 
settlement  patterns  and  activity  throughout  the  world.  Emphasis  on  relationships  be- 
tween physical  environments  and  different  facets  of  human  culture,  including  popula- 
tion, resources,  regional  development,  urban  growth,  and  political,  linguistic,  and 
religious  patterns. 

GGY  220.  IVIap  Reading  and  Interpretation  (3)  Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  using 
and  understanding  maps.  Examination  of  location,  scale,  map  projections,  elevation 
and  relief.  Recognition  of  map  symbols,  shapes  and  patterns  in  the  natural  and  cultural 
landscapes  as  represented  on  topographic  maps.  Interpretation  of  thematic  maps  and 
an  understanding  of  computer  aided  mapping  and  geographic  information  systems. 
Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  230.  Introduction  to  Weather  and  Climate  (3)  Examination  of  general  climatic 
characteristics  through  space  and  time,  especially  as  influenced  by  controls  upon 
temperature,  wind  and  moisture  distributions,  and  by  planetary,  regional  and  local 
atmospheric  disturbances. 

GGY  240.  Population  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  140  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  population  growth,  density  and  movement  and  of 
the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to  changes  in  selected  socio-economic  and 
cultural  phenomena. 
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GGY  255.  Historical  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  Geographical,  archaeological, 
historical  and  geological  investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural  land- 
scapes that  provided  the  settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economics  and 
cultures  of  Southwestern  Asia. 

GGY  270.  Principles  of  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  130  and  140  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Introduction  to  planning  techniques  and  to  planning  as  a  profession. 
Classification  and  analysis  of  spatial  variations  in  land  use  patterns  and  development 
processes  as  they  relate  to  the  physical  environment  and  human  activities. 

GGY  282.  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 40  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. A  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  North  Carolina  with  the  em- 
phasis on  an  understanding  of  the  complex  geographical  variety  that  exists  within  a 
dynamic  and  growing  southern  state. 

GGY  312.  Geography  of  Transportation  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  110  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Study  of  the  structural  elements  of  transportation  systems  and  the  spatial  proc- 
esses associated  with  their  development. 

GGY  315.  Industrial  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  110  or  credit  in  economics  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Factors  underlying  the  distribution,  development  and  character 
of  manufacturing  activities  and  industrial  regions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  location 
theory. 

GGY  317.  Urban  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution,  growth,  function  and  structure 
of  urban  places  with  emphasis  on  urban  developments  and  problems  in  the  United 
States. 

GGY  320.    Elementary  Cartography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  220.  Techniques  of  drafting, 

map  projection,  and  map  designs;  methods  of  data  representations  on  maps.  One 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  322.  Aerial  Photography  and  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  130,  220  or 
GLY  101.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  aerial  photography  and  other  remote  sensing 
techniques  to  analyze  topography,  geology,  vegetation  and  culture.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  325.  Quantitative  Methods  In  Earth  Sciences  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  205  or  215. 
Use  and  interpretation  of  statistical  techniques  in  geographic  and  geologic  research, 
The  course  emphasizes  problem  identification,  data  collection  and  interpretation 
through  assignments  covering  specific  kinds  of  statistical  methods.  | 

GGY  332.  Soils  and  Vegetation  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  130  Global  distri- 
bution of  soils;  soil-forming  processes;  principles  underlying  the  distribution  of  plants 
in  their  terrestrial  environments;  methodology  of  vegetation  sampling;  introduction  to 
principle  field  techniques  and  evaluation;  description  of  modern  global  vegetation 
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biomes  and  their  development  by  physiographic  pedogenic,  climatic,  and  evolutionary 
events  of  the  past. 

GGY  333.  Applied  Climatology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 30  or  230  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  spatial  distribution  and  character  of  climates,  their  relation  to  other  elements  of 
the  environment  and  to  human  activities.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  335.    (GLY  335)  Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 30  or  GLY 

101.  Description  and  classification  of  land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  and 
biologic  factors  involved  in  their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  the 
United  States.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  350.  Political  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Geographic  factors  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in  con- 
temporary national  and  international  affairs. 

GGY  352.    Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  or  GGY 

140  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  cultural  landscapes  and 
the  spatial  patterns  of  the  area  that  is  now  the  United  States.  Examination  of  past 
geographies  and  of  geographical  change  through  time. 

GGY  372.  Urban  and  Community  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  270.  Ap- 
plication of  principles  and  concepts  of  physical  planning  in  urbanized  areas  and  anal- 
ysis of  community  development  programs.  Explores  the  spatial  structure  of  cities, 
neighborhood  planning,  housing  issues,  revitalization  programs  and  urban  design  prin- 
ciples. 

GGY  373.  Regional  and  Environmental  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  270. 
Overview  of  the  concepts  and  processes  related  to  the  regional  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Review  of  the  regional  land  use  issues;  discussion  of  planning  strategies;  and 
evaluation  of  regional  land  use  plans  and  policies. 

GGY  375.  Rural  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  270.  Concepts  of  planning 
applied  to  the  protection  of  open  space  in  the  face  of  increasing  development  demands 
and  pressures.  Topics  include  farmland  retention,  landscape  assessment,  land  trusts, 
presentation  and  scenic  easements,  zoning  techniques  and  land  use  plans. 

GGY  378.  (HST  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  270,  or  352 
or  consent  of  instructor.  An  applied  research  course  which  deals  with  the  procedures 
employed  by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  in  locating,  recording,  restoring  and 
preserving  American  architectural  resources  and  material  cultural  heritage.  Subjects 
examined  include  survey,  documentation,  and  planning;  historic  districts;  adaptive  use; 
funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles. 

GGY  382.    Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  140  or  HST 

202  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  regional  analysis  of  physical  characteristics,  resource 
base  and  human  geography  of  the  United  States. 
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GGY  385.    Regional  Geography  of  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  140  or  HST  102  or 

consent  of  instructor.  A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural  features  of  Europe. 

GGY  429.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
geography.  Developnnent  of  geographic  thought  and  comparative  evaluation  of  current 
philosophies  concerning  the  nature  of  geography. 

GGY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

GGY  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography.  May  be  re- 
peated one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  496.  Senior  Thesis  (2-2)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography.  A  supervised 
senior  thesis  on  a  topic  selected  by  the  student,  thesis  advisor,  and  thesis  committee. 
A  written  thesis,  completed  during  a  two-semester  period,  and  an  oral  defense  are 
required. 

GGY  498.  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography,  recommendation  of 
advisor  and  consent  of  the  geography  faculty.  The  student  works  a  minimum  of  twelve 
hours  per  week  for  an  outside  agency  or  individual  in  a  position  that  enables  the  student 
to  utilize  academic  training  In  a  practical  field  experience.  A  summary  paper  and  an 
oral  presentation  before  the  geography  faculty  are  required. 

GGY  499.  Honors  Work  In  Geography  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  recommendation  of  department  chairperson.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Geology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  GLY  101,  102,  200,  201, 
310,  335,  337,  431,  441.  Collateral  requirements  are  CHf\/l  (lecture  and  laboratory)  101-102. 
MAT  1 1 1-1 12  or  1 15,  and  a  minimum  of  7  hours  selected  from  biology,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  geology,  geography,  mathematics  or  physics.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  required  courses 
above  the  100-level  in  the  department. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  in  Earth  Sciences  (Geology  only):  In  addition 
to  completing  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  geology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  also  required  for  certification:  BIO 
1 1 0,  1 1 1 ;  GLY  1 50;  PHY  260;  GGY  230. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Geology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  GLY  101,  102,  200,  201, 
202,  311,  312,  337,  431,  441,  470,  and  495.  Collateral  requirements  are  CHM  (lecture  and 
laboratory)  101-  102,  MAT  161-162,  PHY  101-102  or  201-202  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or  better 
average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the  department  and  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all 
required  courses  above  the  100-level  in  the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate 
school  are  urged  to  take  CSC  1 1 1 ,  and  FRH  1 01  -1 02  or  GER  1 01  -1 02. 
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Geology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GLY  101.  Physical  Geology  (4)  Study  of  the  earth  and  the  moon;  constitution  of  the 
earth's  crust;  weathering,  erosional  and  depositional  processes;  nnountain  building 
forces  and  the  earth's  internal  composition.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

GLY  102.  Historical  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101.  Geologic  history  of  the  earth; 
methods  of  interpreting  the  past;  ancient  environments;  development  and  evolution  of 
life.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  120.  (EVS  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people 
have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits 
insofar  as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities. 

GLY  131.  Dinosaurs  (2)  Study  of  the  Dinosaurs  and  other  Mesozoic  vertebrates  as  illus- 
trations of  the  basic  principles  of  vertebrate  paleontology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
identification,  systematics,  evolution,  ecology  and  extinction  of  the  Dinosaurs. 

GLY  135.  Prehistoric  Life  (3)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  paleontology  and  the  fossil 
record;  the  succession  of  life  from  its  earliest  beginnings  through  the  Age  of  Dinosaurs 
to  modern  Man;  evolutionary,  environmental  and  ecological  analyses  of  fossil  plants 
and  animals  based  on  biologic  and  geologic  principles. 

GLY  150.  Introduction  to  Oceanography  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  geology,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  of  the  ocean;  instruments  and  techniques  of  oceanography; 
resources  of  the  ocean.  Required  field  trips. 

GLY  200.  Methods  In  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101;  Corequisite:  GLY  102.  Intro- 
duction to  various  bibliographic,  graphic,  field,  and  laboratory  methods  essential  to 
geologic  studies.  Weekly  projects  and  required  field  trips. 

GLY  201.  Mineralogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101:  Corequisite:  CHM  101,  including  labo- 
ratory. Principles  of  chemical  bonding  in  natural  solids;  crystal  chemistry;  physical 
conditions  of  mineral  genesis;  geologically  significant  mineral  associations;  crystallog- 
raphy; mineral  identification.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  Fall. 

GLY  202.  Advanced  Mineralogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  201;  Corequisite:  MAT  112  or 
permission  of  instructor.  The  technique  of  mineral  identification  and  analysis.  Theory 
and  application  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  X-ray  diffractometer.  Introduction  to 
the  principles  of  the  electron  microprobe,  X-ray  fluorescence  and  atomic  absorption. 
One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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GLY  310.  General  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey 
of  the  nnajor  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rock  groups.  Ennphasis  is  on 
classification,  textural  features,  mode  of  occurrence,  environments  of  origin  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Laboratory  stresses  rock  identification  and  typical  rock  associa- 
tions. Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  311.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  202.  Theories  of 
genesis  of  the  major  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, structure  and  texture,  field  associations,  and  experimental  data.  The  relation- 
ship between  igneous  and  metamorphic  processes  and  crust-  mantle  tectonic  activity. 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  312.  Sedimentary  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  202.  Introduction  to  the  identifi- 
cation, classification  and  origins  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  physical  processes  controlling  sedimentation  and  study  of  modern  and 
ancient  depositlonal  environments.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

GLY  335.    (GGY  335)  Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 30  or  GLY 

101 .  Description  and  classification  of  land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  and 
biologic  factors  involved  in  their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  the 
United  States.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  337.  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  1 02.  History  of  fossil  protistans 
and  invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  paleontology,  systematics  and 
evolution,  and  on  the  use  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation.  Required  field  trips. 
Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  391.  Appalachian  Geology  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Field  study  of  the  structure, 
stratigraphy,  rocks,  and  paleontology  of  the  Paleozoic  System  of  the  Appalachian 
geosyncline.  Introduction  to  sample  collection,  field  mapping  procedures,  and  methods 
of  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Spring.  (Fees) 

GLY  392.  Coastal  Plain  Geology  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Field  analysis  of  depositlonal 
patterns  and  paleontology  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  units  of  the  southeastern  At- 
lantic Coastal  Plain.  Introduction  to  methods  of  litho-and  biostratlgraphic  correlation, 
sampling  techniques,  and  sample  retrieval  and  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and 
colloquium.  Fall  (Fees) 

GLY  393,  Coastal  Processes  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101.  Field  examination  of  the  depo- 
sitlonal and  erosional  processes  and  materials  in  the  marshes,  estuaries  and  barrier 
islands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  used  by  coastal 
researchers  in  field  measurements,  sample  retrieval  and  data  analysis.  Three  field  days 
and  colloquium.  Spring.  (Fees) 

GLY  394.  Piedmont  Geology  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Field  examination  of  the  petrol- 
ogy, degree(s)  of  metamorphism,  and  structural  style(s)  of  the  various  belts  of  rock  in 
the  crystalline  Appalachians.  Observations  permit  regional  tectonic  syntheses  for  the 
Piedmont.  Three  days  and  colloquium.  Fall  (Fees) 
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GLY  431 .    Stratigraphy  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  200  and  331 .  An  introduction  to  the  descrip- 
tion, organization  and  classification  of  layered  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prac- 
P         tical  use  of  stratigraphic  principles  in  elucidating  earth  history.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  441.  Structural  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  200  and  MAT  112  or  pernnission  of 
instructor.  Introduction  to  the  mechanics,  fabrics,  and  geometry  of  rock  deformation, 
including  stress-strain  relationships,  folds  and  folding,  and  faulting  and  fracturing  of 
rocks.  Selected  regional  examples  introduce  the  test  concepts  and  theories  of  orogenic 
rock  mechanisms  and  tectonics.  Required  field  trip.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

GLY  470.  Field  Course  In  Geology  (6)  Prerequisite:  GLY  311-312  (or  GLY  310),  GLY 
431,  and  GLY  441.  Geologic  field  mapping  in  sedimentary,  igneous,  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Topographic  map  and  aerial  photographic  bases.  Mapping  exercises  in  selected 
localities  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains.  Six  weeks  during  summer  months  as  part 
of  the  UNC  system-wide  field  camp. 

GLY  480.  Advanced  Topics  In  Geology  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  department 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geology  that  are  not  considered 
in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  Examples  of  specific  topics  are  plate  tectonics, 
seismology,  depositional  systems,  groundwater  hydrology,  geochronology,  and  ad- 
vanced paleontology.  Taught  on  demand.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit 
(maximum  6  hours.) 

GLY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

GLY  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  major  in  geology  and 
completion  of  eighteen  hours  in  the  major  from  courses  at  the  200-level  and  above. 
May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit. 

GLY  499.  Honors  Work  In  Geology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
recommendation  of  department  chairperson.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 

ENGINEERING 

(See  Pre-Professional  Programs  for  Requirements) 

Engineering  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

EGN  111.  Engineering  Graphics  (3)  Fundamentals  of  drafting  and  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliaries,  sections,  fas- 
teners, dimensioning,  freehand  sketching;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  views 
and  fundamentals  of  working  drawings.  Basic  construction  and  topographic  drafting. 
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Inking,  methods  of  reproduction;  descriptive  geometry,  graphical  solution  of  spatial 
point,  line  and  plane  problems.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

EGN  211.  Land  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  ele- 
ments of  plane  surveying;  basic  instrument  nomenclature,  use  and  adjustment  meth- 
ods of  surveying  plots  of  land  using  the  metes  and  bounds  system;  and  introduction 
to  the  public  land  surveys;  methods  of  basic  surveying  computation  involving  horizon- 
tal, vertical  and  angular  measurements;  legal  aspects  of  surveying  (legal  term  defini- 
tions, recording  processes,  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  codes);  basic  methods 
of  subdivision.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  212.  Route  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211  or  consent  of  Instructor.  The  ele- 
ments of  plane  route  sun/eying  to  include  the  operations  Involved  In  horizontally  and 
vertically  aligning  roadways  (highways  and  railroads)  and  the  computations  involved 
in  the  various  operations;  horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  procedures  peculiar  to  road, 
canals,  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  urban  utility  surveys, 
along  with  the  incidental  storm  drainage  design  and  layout  for  certain  roadway  situa- 
tions. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  221.  Geodetic  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  21 1 .  The  application  of  many  of  the 
principles  of  geodesy  for  the  purpose  of  transitioning  from  surveys  on  a  plane  to 
surveys  on  an  oblate  spheroid  (Earth).  The  use  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  some  of 
the  calculus  In  geodetic  surveys;  the  N.C.  State  Plane  Coordinate  System;  some  ex- 
perience In  electronic  distance  measuring;  methods  of  computation  and  field  methods 
of  triangulation,  trilateratlon  and  traverse;  astronomical  observations  and  computations 
involved  to  determine  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  (direction)  from  one  point  to 
another.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  222.  Topographic  Surveying  and  Mapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  field 
and  office  processes  necessary  to  prepare  topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  of  a 
specified  area.  The  many  methods  of  data  acquisition  over  land  and  water  areas  are 
examined  and  practiced  during  the  course  to  include:  radial  line  surveys,  x.y.z.  coor- 
dinate surveys,  aerial  surveys  and  the  plane  table.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "live" 
map  from  field  survey  to  finished  inked  map  is  a  primary  part  of  the  course.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  321.  Engineering  Statics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  201  and  corequislte:  MAT  162.  The 
study  of  engineering  statics  using  vector  calculus.  Basic  concepts,  forces  and  equilib- 
rium analysis,  distributed  forces,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia,  virtual  work,  applica- 
tions to  machines,  structures,  and  systems. 

EGN  322.  Engineering  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  321  and  corequislte:  MAT  213. 
The  study  of  engineering  dynamics  using  vector  calculus.  Equations  of  motion,  kine- 
matics, kinetics  of  mass  points  and  systems  of  mass  points,  kinetics  and  kinematics 
of  rigid  bodies. 
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Dr.  J.  Seiple,  chairperson.  Dr.  Atwill,  Dr.  Byington,  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Corbett,  Ms. 
Dewane-Lander,  Dr.  Dodson,  Dr.  Ellerby,  Dr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Frega,  Mr.  Gerard,  Dr.  C.  Gould,  Ms. 
Halme,  Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Lander,  Dr.  McKenna,  Dr.  MacLennan,  Dr.  Noland,  Dr.  Parish,  Dr.  Rugoff, 
Dr.  Schweninger,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Veit,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Waxman,  Dr.  Wentworth. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  a  basic  preparation  in  literature,  language,  and  com- 
position, and  then  special  majors  in  literature  and  language,  professional  and  creative  writing, 
and  teacher  preparation.  An  overall  average  of  2.0  or  better  must  be  maintained  in  English 
courses  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  of  the  major. 

Core  requirements  for  a  Major  In  English  for  tlie  B.A,  degree:  ENG  211-212,  223- 
224,  306,  320  or  323,  and  an  additional  writing  course. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Engiisii  for  tiie  B.A.  degree  witii  an  empiiasis  in  lit- 
erature and  language:  The  core  requirements  plus  an  additional  21  hours,  consisting  of  a 
senior  seminar,  ENG  332  or  333,  and  15  elective  hours  in  ENG  (no  more  than  6  of  these  21 
hours  may  be  at  the  200  level). 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  an  emphasis  in  profes- 
sional and  creative  writing:  The  core  requirements  plus  an  additional  21  hours  (including 
one  senior  seminar),  consisting  of  12  hours  in  writing  courses,  6  hours  in  literature  couises 
and  3  hours  in  a  language  or  additional  writing  course  (no  more  than  6  of  these  21  hours 
may  be  at  the  200  level). 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  teacher  certification: 

Teacher  Education  Program  requirements,  the  core  requirements  plus  ENG  225  or  226,  304, 
321,  380  or  381,  382,  495  (senior  seminar),  and  3  elective  hours  (300  level  or  above).  In  the 
core,  the  additional  writing  course  must  be  ENG  206  and  the  language  course  must  be  ENG 
320.  Students  will  be  urged  to  choose  COM  105  or  1 16  as  part  of  the  Basic  Studies  require- 
ments. 

Collaterals:  For  each  major,  18  hours  in  another  discipline  or  disciplines  selected  by 
student  and  advisor  to  provide  optimum  reinforcement  for  the  student's  academic  objectives. 

English  Course  Descriptions 

ENG  100.  Foundations  of  Composition  (0)  Intensive  writing  practice  and  instruction  for 
students  needing  preparation  in  the  basics  of  composition.  Three  hours  each  week. 
(No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing  student  loads, 
but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

ENG  1 01 .  Freshman  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  competence  on  the  Eng- 
lish Placement  Test  or  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  ENG  100.  An  introduction  to  college- 
level  composition.  Extensive  practice  in  the  techniques  of  invention,  development,  or- 
ganization, editing,  and  revision,  with  emphasis  on  narrative  and  expository  forms 
appropriate  to  academic  writing. 
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ENG  102.  Freshman  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  101.  College-level  composition. 
Continued  practice  in  the  composing  process,  with  emphasis  on  argumentation  and 
research.  Frequent  projects  in  gathering,  analyzing,  and  documenting  information  from 
outside  sources. 

ENG  110.  Introduction  to  Literature  (3)  Study  of  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  with  emphasis 
on  characteristics  of  each  genre  and  discussion  of  individual  responses  to  the  texts. 

ENG  201.  Intermediate  College  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Instruction  in  com- 
posing strategies  to  strengthen  organizational,  syntactical,  and  editing  skills.  Written 
projects  relate  to  the  academic  interests  of  each  student. 

ENG  202.  Introduction  to  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Introduction  to  news 
values,  style  and  writing.  Focus  is  on  writing  news  leads  and  single-incident  and  speech 
news  stories  under  deadline  pressure.  Also  included:  note  taking,  interviewing  and  an 
introduction  to  feature  writing. 

ENG  203.  Writing  about  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Practice  in 
ways  to  write  about  literature  in  forms  ranging  from  personal  journals  to  in-class  re- 
sponses to  critical  essays.  Includes  reading  and  instruction  in  literature. 

ENG  206.  Foundations  of  Creative  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Instruction  in  creative  writing  aimed  at  developing  the  creative  process  and 
ways  to  teach  that  process.  Includes  writing  exercises  in  poetry  and  fiction.  Intended 
for  majors  electing  the  Professional  and  Creative  Writing  and  Teacher  Education  em- 
phases. 

ENG  207.  Creative  Writing  (Fiction)  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Instruction  in  writing  fiction,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  stu- 
dents' original  works.  Students  also  critique  and  relate  to  their  own  work  the  fiction  of 
relevant  professional  authors. 

ENG  208.  Creative  Writing  (Poetry)  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Instruction  in  writing  poetry,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of 
students'  original  works.  Students  also  critique  and  relate  to  their  own  work  the  poetry 
of  relevant  professional  poets. 

ENG  209.  (CLA  209)  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG 
102.  Major  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Emphasis  on  ancient  literature  in  its 
social  context  and  on  classical  themes  in  later  literatures. 

ENG  210.  (CLA  210)  Mythology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  The  major  mythological  sys- 
tems of  Western  society  —  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  the  Ancient  Middle  East,  and  related  material  are  also  considered. 

ENG  211,  212.  Great  British  Writers  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102. 
21 1 :  A  sun/ey  of  major  British  authors  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  through  the  eight- 
eenth century;  212:  A  survey  of  major  British  authors  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Both  courses  examine  representative  selections  from  an  analytical  and  his- 
torical perspective. 
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ENG  219.  General  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENG  102.  Extensive  readings  and  discussions 
of  fiction  with  an  emphasis  on  both  content  and  style. 

ENG  220.  Introduction  to  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  A  non- 
technical introduction  to  the  structure,  history,  and  contemporary  use  of  the  English 
language.  Provides  a  thorough  background  in  English  grammar. 

ENG  223,  224,  American  Literature  I  &  11  (3,3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102. 
223:  The  literature  of  colonial  and  early  America  (1607-1820)  and  of  the  Romantic  era 
(1820-1855).  224:  The  literature  of  American  Realism  (1855-1900)  and  the  twentieth 
century  (1900-1960). 

ENG  225,  226.  World  Literature  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Rep- 
resentative works  of  world  literature  (excluding  British  and  American  authors)  empha- 
sizing, but  not  limited  to,  the  Western  literary  tradition.  225:  Work  from  ancient  times 
to  about  1500;  226:  1500  to  the  twentieth  century. 

ENG  230.  Women  In  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury literature  by  and  about  women.  Focuses  on  changes  in  images  and  roles  of 
women.  Includes  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays. 

ENG  232.  Blacic  American  Writers  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of 
representative  literature  written  by  Black  Americans  from  slavery  to  the  present,  in- 
cluding writers  such  as  Wheatly,  Douglass,  Hughes,  Wright,  Ellison,  and  Walker. 

ENG  233.  The  Bible  as  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of 
types  of  Biblical  literature,  including  narratives  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
sermons,  parables,  and  poetry.  Attention  is  given  to  the  Bible  as  literature  in  itself  and 
as  a  source  of  symbols  and  allusions  in  Western  culture. 

ENG  235.  Literature  and  Film  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of  selected 
literary  works  that  have  been  transformed  into  films.  Consideration  is  given  to  each 
work  in  its  original  literary  form  as  well  as  to  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  cinematic 
adaptation.  Works  treated  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

ENG  240.  The  Supernatural  in  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  1 02.  Types 
of  supernatural  phenomena  in  literature,  including  psychic  experiences,  the  occult, 
ghosts,  werewolves,  and  vampires.  Emphasis  on  British  and  American  fiction  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  from  Mary  Shelley  to  Stephen  King. 

ENG  241.  Detective  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Major  writers  of 
detective  fiction  from  Poe  to  the  present.  Development  of  the  mystery  form  and  the 
evolution  of  the  detective  as  hero  in  British  and  American  literature. 

ENG  242.  Science  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of  special 
conventions  that  distinguish  science  fiction  from  other  types  of  literature  (such  as 
fantasy).  Considers  the  contribution  of  science  fiction  to  the  understanding  of  such 
current  concerns  as  overpopulation,  biological  change,  automation,  and  the  threat  of 
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nuclear  war.  Works  by  such  authors  as  Wells,  Asimov,  Helnlein,  Clarke,  Bester,  and 
LeGuin. 

ENG  243.  Fantasy  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of  nonra- 
tional  phenomena  in  literature  and  of  the  relationship  of  fantasy  to  reality.  Considers 
phenomena  such  as  magic  and  other-worldly  creatures  in  settings  that  distinguish 
fantasy  from  other  types  of  literature,  such  as  science  fiction. 

ENG  244.  Literature  of  the  Sea  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite;  ENG  1 02.  Study  of  nautical 
literature,  focusing  on  varying  perceptions  of  the  sea;  major  themes  in  nautical  litera- 
ture; uses  of  the  sea  as  setting,  symbol,  and  metaphor. 

ENG  250.  Introduction  to  Foli^iore  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  A  definition 
and  survey  of  the  most  common  forms  of  folklore,  including  folk  speech,  narratives, 
music,  art,  customs,  and  beliefs,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  relevance  of  these  materials 
to  the  study  of  literature,  history,  education,  art,  the  social  sciences,  and  other  disci- 
plines. 

ENG  290.  Tiiemes  in  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  An  interdisci- 
plinary study  of  a  significant  theme,  such  as  war  and  peace,  justice,  love,  youth  and 
age,  focusing  primarily  on  literary  works  but  also  drawing  on  sources  from  other  fields, 
including  art,  music,  and  history.  May  be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

ENG  300.  Introduction  to  Teciinicai  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Types  of  writing 
encountered  in  professions:  resumes,  memos,  correspondence,  proposals,  progress 
reports,  technical  reports,  and  oral  presentations  of  technical  reports;  emphasis  on 
style,  form,  and  organization;  adaptable  to  the  student's  major  field  of  study. 

ENG  301.  Technical  Report  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Theory  and  practice  of  technical  writing.  Emphasis  on  mid-sized  and  longer  reports, 
including  proposals  and  feasibility  studies,  journal  articles,  professional  papers,  re- 
search studies,  and  oral  presentation  of  technical  reports;  adaptable  to  the  student's 
major  field  of  study. 

ENG  302.  Journalism  Worlcshop  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  ENG  202.  Focus  is  on  gathering  news  from  various  community  and 
campus  sources  and  writing  in  news  style  under  deadline  pressure.  Also  included: 
some  attention  to  feature  and  editorial  writing. 

ENG  304.  Writing  for  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior  standing.  Instruction 
in  writing  for  teachers  of  all  school  subjects  {K-12).  Forms  of  exposition  and  persuasion 
appropriate  to  teachers;  consideration  given  to  learning  and  composition  theory,  the 
composing  process,  theories  of  rhetoric,  evaluation,  writing  development.  This  course 
is  designed  for  prospective  teachers. 

ENG  306.  Essay  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Instruction  in  all  major  essay  modes: 
narration,  description,  exposition,  critical  analysis,  and  persuasion.  Emphasis  on  mas- 
tering prewriting,  writing,  and  revision  strategies;  attention  to  developing  individual  style. 
Appropriate  for  students  in  all  majors. 
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ENG  307.  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  207  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Instruction  in  advanced  techniques  of  writing  fiction.  Further  development 
of  the  creative  process  involving  writing  exercises,  editing,  and  workshop  discussion. 
Instruction  in  how  to  prepare  final  manuscripts  for  publication. 

ENG  308.  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  208  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Instruction  in  advanced  techniques  of  writing  poetry.  Further  development 
of  the  creative  process  involving  writing  exercises,  editing,  and  workshop  discussion. 
Instruction  in  how  to  prepare  final  manuscripts  for  publication. 

ENG  31 0.  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Editing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  1 02.  An  advanced  writing 
course,  focusing  on  revising,  editing,  and  copy  editing.  Techniques  and  strategies  for 
getting  prose  ready  for  publication  will  be  explored.  Extensive  practice  in  editing  profes- 
sional and  student  samples. 

ENG  311.  Professional  IVIagazlne  Writing  (3).  Prerequisite:  ENG  202.  Writing  of  non- 
fiction  prose  intended  for  publication  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals. 

ENG  315.  Special  Topics  in  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  A  focused  study  of  a 
particular  subject  in  composition/rhetoric.  Topics  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester, 
and  may  include  classical  or  medieval  rhetoric;  the  study  of  style;  the  writing  of  grants; 
the  rhetoric  of  visualization,  art,  music,  or  photography;  the  analysis  of  propaganda 
and  advertisements;  or  theories  of  writing.  Content  varies  from  semester  to  semester. 
May  be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

ENG  316.  (DRA  316)  Piaywriting  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Analysis  of  one-act  plays 
and  their  construction;  the  writing  of  an  original  one-act  play  required. 

ENG  320.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior  standing. 
Important  topics  in  the  study  of  language,  including  phonological,  syntactic,  and  se- 
mantic systems;  language  change;  language  acquisition  by  children;  theories  of  lan- 
guage origin;  and  animal  "language." 

ENG  321.  Structure  of  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior 
standing.  Study  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language  and  the  process 
by  which  we  create  and  comprehend  English  sentences.  Emphasis  on  recent  syntactic 
models. 

ENG  322.  General  Semantics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior  standing.  The  study 
of  language  as  it  affects  our  thinking  and  behavior;  language  and  prejudice;  the  lan- 
guage of  advertising,  propaganda,  science,  and  poetry;  slanting,  euphemisms,  jargon, 
connotations,  and  abstraction. 

ENG  323.  History  of  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENG  102  and  junior  stand- 
ing. The  development  of  the  English  language  from  Old  English  to  the  present;  changes 
in  sounds,  vocabulary,  syntax,  meaning,  and  spelling;  formation  of  American  dialects. 
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ENG  332.  Shakespeare  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above. 
Study  of  eight  to  ten  plays  written  before  1600  and  selected  sonnets.  Included  are 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  histories. 

ENG  333.  Shakespeare  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  eight  to  ten  plays  written  after  1600.  Included  are  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
histories. 

ENG  335.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of 
literature  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Major  writers  and  types  of  literature  between  1600 
and  1800.  Includes  works  by  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope,  as  well  as  examples  of  the 
periodical  essay,  early  novel,  and  drama. 

ENG  336.  British  Romanticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  Selected  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Romantic  period,  1783-1837.  Emphasis  on 
developments  in  poetry,  the  role  of  the  artist,  and  Romantic  critical  theory.  Includes 
such  writers  as  Blake,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  Austen,  and  Scott. 

ENG  337.  Victorian  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  English  literature  from  1 832  to  1 901 .  Cultural  upheavals  as  reflected  in  poetry 
and  prose  by  such  authors  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Pater  and  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray. 

ENG  338.  British  Literature  1900-1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of  writings  from  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Includes  works  by  British  authors  such  as  Conrad,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Woolf, 
Yeats,  Shaw,  and  Auden. 

ENG  350.  American  Romanticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level 
or  above,  fvlajor  writers  in  the  American  Renaissance,  from  1820  to  the  Civil  War, 
including  Whitman,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville. 

ENG  351.  American  Realism  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  Major  writers  in  the  period  of  emerging  industrialism  and  urbanization  after  the 
Civil  War,  including  Dickinson,  Twain,  James,  Crane,  and  Dreiser. 

ENG  352.  American  Literature  1900-1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of  writings  from  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Includes  works  by  American  authors  such  as  Eliot,  Pound,  Stevens,  O'Neill, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Porter,  and  Faulkner. 

ENG  353.  Southern  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Southern  literature, 
ranging  from  southwestern  humor  sketches  written  before  the  Civil  War  to  recent  lit- 
erature by  such  authors  as  Welty,  O'Connor,  Faulkner,  Ellison,  Percy,  and  Williams. 
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ENG  354.  North  Carolina  Writers  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level 
or  above.  Short  stories,  novels,  and  poetry  by  North  Carolina  writers.  Several  works 
reflect  upon  the  life  and  time  of  the  state.  Includes  such  writers  as  Charles  Chesnutt, 
0.  Henry,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Randall  Jarrell,  and  Gail  Godwin. 

ENG  355.  Ethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature 
at  the  200  level  or  above.  Literature  of  various  American  ethnic  groups,  with  emphasis 
on  Afro-American,  Jewish  American,  Native  American,  Hispanic  American,  and  Asian 
American  literature. 

ENG  356.  American  Indian  Literatures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  courses 
at  the  200  level  or  above.  Study  of  past  and  present  literatures  of  various  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  including  oral  traditions,  tales,  poetry,  and  fiction. 

ENG  361.  Studies  in  the  Short  Story  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  Types  of  the  short  story,  with  emphasis  on  the  features  and  development 
of  the  genre.  Works  from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  362.  Studies  In  the  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  Types  of  the  novel,  with  emphasis  on  the  features  and  development  of  the 
genre.  Works  from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  364.    Studies  In  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  ^ 

above.  Major  types  of  poetry,  with  emphasis  on  their  form,  style,  and  interpretation. 

Poems  from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions.  < 

I 
m 

ENG  365.    Studies  In  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  in  the  200  level  or  J 

above.  A  variety  of  plays  representing  tragedy,  comedy,  and  modern  forms.  Works  j 

from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions  with  some  attention  to  dramatic  crit-  q 

icism.  I 

ENG  371.  European  Literature  1900-1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of  writings  from  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Includes  Continental  authors  such  as  Kafka,  Hesse,  Camus,  Rilke,  Brecht, 
Akhamatova,  and  Pasternak. 

ENG  372.  Contemporary  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  Literature  since  1950.  Includes  such  movements  and  themes  as  confes- 
sional and  beat  poetry,  theater  of  the  absurd,  alienation,  pop  culture,  and  experimen- 
tation. 

ENG  373.  The  Female  Tradition  in  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at 
the  200  level  or  above.  Study  of  literary  works  by  nineteenth-century  women.  Examines 
evolving  women's  literary  criticism  and  distinctly  female  uses  of  language  in  literature. 

I 
ENG  374.    Twentieth  Century  American  and  British  Poetry  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours 
of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Pre-WWII  poets  including  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound, 
Eliot,  Frost,  and  Stevens.  Trends  in  modern  poetry  are  considered. 
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ENG  375.  Twentieth  Century  American  and  British  Poetry  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours 
of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Post-WWII  poets  including  Roethke,  Lowell, 
Giovanni,  Plath,  Hughes,  and  Hill.  Trends  in  post-modern  poetry  are  considered. 

ENG  380.  Literature  for  Children  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  six  additional  hours  of 
English  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Exploration  of  children's  books  in  several 
genres.  Intended  for  present  and  future  parents  and  teachers  of  grades  4-  9.  Although 
this  course  is  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers,  all  majors  are  welcome. 

ENG  381 .  Literature  for  Young  Adults  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  1 02  and  six  additional  hours 
of  English  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  An  exploration  of  various  genres  appro- 
priate for  high  school  students.  Intended  for  present  and  future  parents  and  teachers 
of  adolescents.  Although  this  course  is  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers,  all 
majors  are  welcome. 

ENG  382.  Varieties  of  Literary  Response  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  six  additional 
hours  of  English  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  A  range  of  written  and  oral  re- 
sponses to  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama.  Student  participation  in  such  approaches  as 
role-playing,  collaborative  problem-solving,  dramatization,  visualization,  and  parody. 
This  course  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers. 

ENG  383.  Classics  Reconsidered  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  courses  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  classic  long  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama  commonly 
taught  in  high  school  English  classes.  May  include  such  works  as  Beowulf,  The  Can- 
terbury Tales,  Macbeth,  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Silas  Marner  Especially 
recommended  for  prospective  teachers. 

ENG  420.  History  of  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior 
standing  and  three  hours  of  literature  at  the  300-400  level.  A  study  of  the  major  critical 
and  theoretical  statements  that  have  been  influential  in  how  we  think  about  literary 
texts,  beginning  with  Plato  and  proceeding  to  major  statements  of  the  twentieth  century. 

ENG  425.  Critical  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
three  hours  of  literature  at  the  300-400  level.  An  introduction  to  representative  twentieth 
century  literary  theories  and  practice  in  applying  them  to  various  texts. 

ENG  430.  (504)  The  Age  of  Chaucer  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
including  ENG  21 1  and  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  A  survey  of  works 
written  in  medieval  England.  Included  are  The  Canterbury  Tales,  selections  from  Chau- 
cer's other  works,  and  representative  works  in  such  genres  as  chronicle,  biography, 
epic,  romance,  dream  vision,  and  drama. 

ENG  431.  (505)  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
including  ENG  21 1  and  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  English  literature  in 
the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Works  studied  include  poetry  by  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,  plays  by  Marlowe  and  Jonson,  and  prose  by  More  and  Sidney. 
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ENG  432.  (506)  The  Age  of  Milton  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
including  ENG  21 1  and  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Ennphasis  on  the 
works  of  Milton.  Also  includes  works  by  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Bacon. 

ENG  445.  (DRA  445)  Playwriting  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  316  (DRA  316)  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Advanced  techniques  of  playwriting  with  an  emphasis  on  full-length  plays; 
the  writing  of  an  original  full-length  play. 

ENG  462.  (507)  Studies  In  the  Novella  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Types  of  novella  or  short  novel,  with  ennphasis 
on  its  distinctive  features  and  development  as  a  genre.  Works  from  a  variety  of  periods, 
authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  463.  (508)  Studies  In  Non-Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Types  of  non-fiction  prose,  including  biog- 
raphy, autobiography,  memoirs,  journals,  and  various  essay  forms.  Works  from  a  va- 
riety of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  490.    (509)  Special  Topics  In  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature 
courses,  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  The  study  of  a  selected  theme, 
movement,  period,  influence,  or  genre.  Content  varies  from  semester  to  semester.  May         i 
be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

ENG  491.    Directed  Individual  Study  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  or  writing         i 
courses  (depending  on  project  focus),  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  3 


ENG  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  or  writing  courses  (depend- 
ing on  seminar  focus),  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Intensive  study  of  a 
topic  in  literature,  language,  or  writing.  Emphasis  on  individualized  work,  which  may 
include  reports,  a  longer  research  project,  and  appropriate  bibliography  assignments. 
Classes  limited  to  fifteen.  Required  of  English  majors  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  May 
be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

ENG  498.  Internship  In  Writing  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  ENG  101,  102,  and  nine  additional 
hours  of  writing  courses,  of  which  at  least  three  hours  are  at  the  300-400  level.  Aca- 
demic training  and  practical  writing  experience  through  work  in  a  private  company  or 
public  agency.  Faculty  supervision  and  evaluation  of  all  study  and  on-site  activity.  Open 
to  students  of  junior  or  senior  standing  in  all  majors  who  have  been  approved  by  the 
faculty  internship  advisor. 

ENG  499.  Honors  Work  In  English  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
nine  hours  of  literature  or  writing  courses  (depending  on  project  focus),  at  least  three 
hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Independent  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental)  j 

Dr.  Webster,  coordinator.  Participating  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth 
Sciences,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Environmental  Studies  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Core:  biO 
110-111,  CHM  101-102,  GLY  101-102,  EVS  195,  495. 

Specialization:  A  disciplinary  concentration  must  be  chosen  from  the  approved  list  of 
courses  in  one  of  the  following:  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  earth  sciences,  or  environ- 
mental sciences. 

Approved  courses  for  each  discipline  are  listed  below.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  courses 
in  the  area  of  specialization  is  required. 

Biological  Sciences:  BIO  205,  206,  366,  425,  356  or  452  or  456,  472  or  475,  478;  Collateral 
requirement:  CHM  277;  Collateral  electives:  (6  hours  from  the  following)  GGY  335,  ECN  325, 
PLS  304,  PSY  370,  STT  215;  Additional  recommended  courses:  BIO  460,  CHM  235,  476, 
GGY  130,  230,  270. 

Chemistry:  CHM  211-212,  225,  235,  277,  325  or  321,  476;  Chemistry  elective  (7  hours 
from  the  following):  CHM  315-316,  435,  445,  465,  475,  485;  Collateral  electives  (7  hours  from 
the  following):  GGY  335,  ECN  325,  PLS  304,  PSY  370,  STT  215;  Additional  recommended 
courses  BIO  366,  478,  GGY  130,  230,  270. 

Earth  Sciences:  GGY  220,  230,  322,  325,  335,  GLY  200,  201,  310,  431,  441;  Collateral 
electives  (6  hours  from  the  following):  ECN  325,  PLS  304,  PSY  370;  Additional  recommended 
courses:  BIO  366,  478,  CHM  235,  277,  476,  GGY  270. 

Environmental  Sciences:  BIO  366,  CHM  277,  GGY  335,  STT  215;  Environmental  Sciences 
electives  (15  hours,  10  of  which  must  be  from  course  numbers  above  299,  from  at  least  2 
of  the  following  3  disciplines):  (1)  Biology:  BIO  356,  425,  460,  475,  478  (2)  Chemistry:  CHM 
211-212,  235,  325  or  321,  435,  445,  465,  475,  476,  485  (3)  Earth  Science:  GGY  220,  230, 
270,  322,  325,  GLY  200,  441 ;  Collateral  electives  (6  hours  from  the  following):  ECN  325.  PLS 
304,  PSY  370. 

Environmental  Studies  Course  Descriptions 

EVS  120.  (GLY  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people 
have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits 
insofar  as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities. 

EVS  195.  Introduction  to  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the 
scope  and  application  of  environmental  studies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  inte- 
grated analysis  of  environmental  principles  and  discussions  centering  on  current  en- 
vironmental problems. 
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EVS  316.  (SOC  316)  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  three  additional 
hours  in  sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  connmunity  structure  based 
on  social  evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organi- 
zation, environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional 
and  related  configuration  of  human  communities. 

EV3  325.    (ECN  325)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  125  or  221  and 

consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  economic  concepts  to  environmental  problems; 
common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  deter- 
minants of  market  failure;  institutional  alternative  involving  economic  incentives. 

EVS  370.  (PSY  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  The  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  effects  of  noxious  factors  in 
the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation  and 
change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment. 

EVS  485.  Special  Topics  In  Advanced  Environmental  Science  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Jun- 
ior or  senior  standing  and  EVS  195  or  consent  of  instructor.  Selected  topics  in  envi- 
ronmental science  not  covered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  semester  hours. 

EVS  490.  Senior  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  research  project  and  seminar  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  environmental 
studies  faculty.  The  project  should  involve  the  investigation  of  a  current  problem  in  the 
Environmental  Studies  field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  written  report  on  the  findings. 

EVS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  the  environmental  studies  coordinator. 

t 

[EVS  495.  Seminar  In  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Synthetic 
approach  to  the  study  of  environmental  science.  Development  of  the  "holistic"  view  of 
the  environment,  its  interrelationship  with  science,  technology,  and  society  in  a  seminar 
format.  Involves  a  work  experience  with  an  agency  or  organization  in  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental science. 

'.VS  499.  Honors  Work  In  Environmental  Studies  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

or  292  and  492;  294  and  494;  explanation  on  p.  94. 

FINE  ARTS 

Dr.  Myers,  chairperson 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  is  comprised  of  divisions  of  Art,  Drama  and  Music.  The 
epartment  offers  majors  leading  to  B.A.  degrees  in  Art,  Drama,  and  Music. 
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FNA  110.  Introduction  to  the  Arts  (3)  An  inter-  and  multi-disciplinary  introduction  to  the 
arts,  aesthetic  perception  and  response,  and  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  individuals 
and  society  -  past  and  present.  Treats  visual  art,  n^;  sic,  theatre,  dance,  film  and 
architecture. 

FNA  112.  Introduction  to  Dance  (3)  Appreciation  of  dance  as  an  art  form.  The  study  of 
dance  as  a  reflection  and  expression  of  various  cultures  from  pre-history  to  present. 
Includes  exposure  to  contemporary  concert  dance  through  films  and  televised  or  live 
performance.  Introductory  experience  in  selected  dance  techniques.  Two  class  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FNA  136.  (PED  136)  iVIovement  Exploration  (3)  Study  through  creative  dance  tech- 
niques of  the  body's  potential  as  a  tool  for  creative  expression.  Exploration  of  the 
relationship  of  dance  to  other  art  forms.  Solo  and  group  work  using  basic  art  concepts 
and  the  individual's  own  experience  as  materials  for  movement  improvisation  and 
composition.  No  dance  training  necessary. 

ART 

Dr.  Chretien,  Ms.  Conner,  Mr.  Furst,  Mr.  LeQuire,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Myers. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  Art  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Students  may  emphasize  either 
Studio  Art  or  Art  History.  Core  courses  common  to  either  emphasis:  ART  101,  102;  either 
111  or  112;  three  hours  chosen  from  MUS  115,  261  or  262;  three  hours  chosen  from  DRA 
321,  322,  323. 

Studio  Art:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  the  studio  major  will  be  required  to 
complete  six  hours  chosen  from  ART  201 ,  202  or  204;  six  hours  chosen  from  practical  and 
theoretical  courses  in  drama  or  music  (histories  not  included);  three  hours  of  300-400  level 
art  history;  27  hours  chosen  from  at  least  three  studio  areas.  Electives  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor. 

Art  History:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  the  art  history  major  will  be  required  to 
complete  six  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  two  different  studio  areas;  ART  201,  202,  204; 
six  hours  of  foreign  language;  nine  hours  of  300-400  level  history  to  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor;  1 8  hours  of  300-400  level  art  history.  Electives  to  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Fine  Arts  degree  requirements. 

Art  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Fine  Arts) 

ART  101,  102.  Design  (3,3)  101:  Study  of  the  principles  of  two-dimensional  design  and 
introduction  to  color  theory.  102:  Study  of  the  concepts  of  three-dimensional  design 
and  of  the  nature  of  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  111,  112.  Drawing  Fundamentals  (3,3)  Fundamentals  of  drawing  using  various 
media:  charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  etc.  Four  studio  hours  each  week. 
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ART  201 .  Ancient  World  Through  Medieval  Period  (3)  A  survey  of  art  from  ancient 
through  medieval  with  an  emphasis  on  major  artistic  developments  in  their  historical 
and  cultural  context  from  20,000  B.C.  to  1400  A.D. 

ART  202.  Renaissance  Through  Contemporary  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  art  from  the  Ren- 
aissance to  the  present  with  an  emphasis  on  major  artistic  developments  in  their 
historical  and  cultural  context  from  100  A.D. 

ART  204.  Survey  of  American  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  American  art  from  Colonial  times  to 
the  present,  with  an  emphasis  on  major  examples  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
graphics  and  the  decorative  arts. 

ART  211.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  geometric  form,  and  composition  using 
various  media:  pencil,  charcoal,  India  ink,  etc.  Six  hours  per  week. 
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ART  212.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy  and  composition  using  various 
media:  pencil,  charcoal,  India  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  221,  222.  Beginning  Ceramics  (3,3)  Introduction  to  pottery  form  and  design  in  the 
manipulation  of  clays  and  glazes;  basic  techniques  and  approaches.  One  lecture  and 
six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  231,  232.    Beginning  Printmaking  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  101  or  111  or  112  or 

permission  of  instructor.  Problems  in  relief  and  intaglio  using  a  variety  of  materials. 
IVIay  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  241,  242.  Beginning  Painting  (3,3)  A  beginning  course  investigating  a  variety  of 
media,  techniques,  and  subjects.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  251,  252.  Beginning  Sculpture  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three-dimensional  form  in  clay  and  plaster;  basics  of  modeling  and  casting  abstract 
and  life  forms.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

^ART  306.  Italian  Renaissance  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  201,  202  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. A  study  of  the  development  of  art  in  Italy,  1200-1600  A.D.,  with  an  emphasis 
on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  graphics  as  related  to  Renaissance  culture. 

ART  307.  History  of  Printmaking  (3)  Survey  of  printed  pictures  froni  the  15th  Century  to 
the  present.  An  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  printmaking  from  its  practical  appli- 
cations to  fine  art,  including  major  artists  as  printmakers.  Studio  as  experience  optional. 

ART  308.  20th  Century  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  201 ,  202,  204,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  movements  and  issues  in  art  from  1900  to  the  present  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  an  emphasis  on  developments  as  they  contribute  to  contemporary 
art.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  graphics  and  other  vehicles  of  artistic  expression 
will  be  discussed  as  the  relate  to  these  developments. 
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ART  311.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  211,  212  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  tine  model:  structure,  composition,  development  of  personal 
expression.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  312.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  211,  212,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy,  development  of  personal 
expression.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  321,  322.  Intermediate  Ceramics  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  221,  222,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  three-  dimensional  forms  and  design  in  manipulation 
of  clay  and  glazes;  basics  of  kiln  construction  and  chemistry  of  glazes.  One  lecture 
and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  331 ,  332.  Intermediate  Printmal<ing  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  231 ,  232  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  print-making  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  341,  342.  Intermediate  Painting  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  101,  242  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printing  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

ART  351,  352.  Intermediate  Sculpture  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  251,  252,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Three-dimensional  form  in  plaster,  ceramics  and  metals.  One  lecture  and 
six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  387.  (ANT  387)  Museum  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  A  lecture 
course  focusing  on  the  philosophies  and  practical  exigencies  of  management  of  a 
museum.  The  course  involves  actual  experience  at  local  museums  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director,  familiarity  with  museum  policies,  roles  of  the  staff,  and  work  within 
the  major  areas  of  museum  operations  of  administration,  exhibition  and  education. 

ARTL  387.  (ANTL  387)  Museum  Studies  Practicum  (1)  Corequisite:  ART  387  (ANT  387). 
Practicum  includes  exhibit  installations,  sales  gallery  operations,  working  with  the  per- 
manent collection,  and  assessing  and  developing  educational  programs.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

ART  411.  Advanced  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  311,  312  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Drawing  from  the  model:  drawing  as  a  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing 
techniques.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  412.  Advanced  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  41 1  or  permission  of  instructor.  Draw- 
ing as  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing  techniques.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  421,  422.  Advanced  Ceramics  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  321,  322,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Advanced  study  of  pottery  form  and  design  with  emphasis  on  kiln  construc- 
tion and  theory;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays  and  glazes  including  the 
empirical  method  of  glaze  calculation.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 
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ART  431,  432.  Advanced  printmaking  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  331  and  332  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printmaking  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen 
and  collograph.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  hours  each  week. 

ART  441,  442.  Advanced  Painting  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  342  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emphasis  on  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  451,  452.  Advanced  Sculpture  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  351,  352,  or  consent  of 
L  instructor.  Continuation  of  study  of  form  with  emphasis  on  casting  and  welding  of 
■  metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

ART  495.    Seminar  In  Art  (1-3).  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Consideration  of  special 
subjects  not  covered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be 
^         taken  for  credit. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 

DRAMA 

Ms.  Bratton,  Mr.  Hawley,  Mr.  Macie,  Dr.  Norman,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Theodore. 

Requirements  for  Major  In  Drama  for  the  B.A.  degree:  DRA  201,  205,  130  or  231, 
307;  six  credits  from  DRA  321  or  322  or  323;  three  credits  from  ART  101  or  102  or  201  or 
202,  or  204;  three  credits  from  MUS  105  or  115;  nine  credit  of  electives  in  creative  arts 
outside  of  drama.  An  option  comprising  one  of  the  following  also  must  be  fulfilled.  Option  1 
(Acting):  DRA  206,  232  (4  credits),  333  (4  credits),  355,  and  COM  230.  Option  2  (Directing): 
DRA  232  (4  credits),  306,355,  455,  461,  or  462.  Option  3  (Design/Technical):  DRA  202,  206, 
305,  306,  405,  406.  Option  4  (History  and  Theory):  DRA  321  or  322  or  323;  316,  355,  461, 
462.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  creative  arts  degree  requirements. 

Drama  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Fine  Arts) 

DRA  130.  Improvisation  (3)  Exploration  of  spontaneous  dramatic  playing  through  inten- 
sive exercises  and  theatre  games  meant  to  generate  greater  individual  freedom  and 
self-discipline,  as  well  as  to  employ  improvisation  techniques  in  acting  to  develop 
characterization,  stage  movement,  and  ensemble  performance. 

DRA  135.  (PED  102)  Dance  Techniques  (1)  Basic  dance  technique  on  a  beginner  level, 
including  ballet,  jazz,  and  modern  dance. 

DRA  201.  Technical  Production  I  (3)  Basic  principles  of  scenic  material  and  equipment. 
Use  of  material,  methods  of  construction,  and  handling  of  scenery  and  properties.  One 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Participation  in  University  Theatre  produc- 
tions required. 
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DRA  202.  Technical  Production  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Practical  training  in  shop  organization  and  technical  production,  plus  basic  principles 
of  theatrical  graphics.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  Vv'eek.  Participation 
in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 

DRA  205.  Stage  Make-up  (2)  Theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  make-up  for  the- 
atrical performances.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  206.  Costume  History  and  Construction  (3)  An  examination  of  major  historical 
costume  styles.  The  student  also  will  learn  basic  costume  construction  techniques, 
applying  those  techniques  to  individual  projects  as  well  as  to  the  costumes  for  de- 
partmental productions.  Two  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

DRA  221 .  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Appreciation  of  theatre  through  an  understand- 
ing of  its  artistic  elements,  history,  dramatic  literature,  and  audience  involvement. 

DRA  225.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Film  (3)  A  survey  through  film  of  the  development 
of  motion  picture  from  its  primitive  beginnings  to  the  advent  of  sound  film.  A  visual 
illustration  of  the  basic  aesthetic  principles  controlling  film  as  art. 

DRA  231.  Acting  I:  Introduction  (4)  Fundamental  techniques  of  acting.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  two  and  one-half  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  232.  Acting  II:  Intermediate  (4)  Prerequisite:  DRA  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  Acting  I  with  increased  emphasis  on  individual  growth,  creative  devel- 
opment, and  scene  study  and  performance.  Three  lecture  hours  and  two  and  one-half 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  235.  Dance  Technique  II  (1)  Prerequisite:  DRA  135  or  equivalent  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Basic  dance  technique  on  an  intermediate  level. 

DRA  305.  Scenic  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Play  inter- 
pretation through  the  scenic  elements.  Problems  in  theatre  graphics,  techniques  ap- 
plication, script  interpretation,  scenic  design  and  style.  Two  class  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  306.  Stage  Lighting  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  tech- 
niques of  theatrical  lighting.  Includes  fundamentals  of  electricity,  lighting  equipment, 
the  use  of  color,  and  the  basic  principles  of  design.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  Participation  in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 

DRA  307.  Theatre  Management  (3)  Course  focuses  on  various  aspects  of  management: 
publicity,  business  management,  public  relations,  and  house  management. 

DRA  316.  (ENG  316)  Playwriting  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Analysis  of  one-act  plays 
and  their  construction;  the  writing  of  an  original  one-act  play  required. 
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DRA  321,  322,  323.  Theatre  History  (3,3,3)  321:  Pre-Greek  beginnings  to  seventeenth 
century.  322:  Seventeenth  century  to  nineteenth  century.  323:  Late  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present  day. 

DRA  333.  Acting  III:  Advanced  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  232  or  consent  of  instructor.  Prep- 
aration for  perfornnance  and  individual  character  study  for  the  advanced  student  of 
acting. 

DRA  355.  Directing  I  (3)  Fundamental  principles  of  directing  v/ith  emphasis  on  one-act 
productions. 

DRA  405.  Scenic  Design  11  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  305  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  ad- 
vanced approach  to  historical  styles  and  special  design  problems,  including  the  rela- 
tionship of  architecture  to  the  mise  en  scene. 

DRA  406.  Costume  Design  (3)  Application  of  the  principles  of  theatrical  design  to  stage 
costuming. 

DRA  425.  Aesthetics  of  Film  (3)  A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  content  of  film  as 
controlled  by  the  film  director.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  film  as  a  work  of  art.  Two 
class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

DRA  444.    Acting  IV:  Historical  Styles  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  333  and/or  permission  of         '' 
instructor.  Intensive  study  of  acting  styles  from  classical  antiquity  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Students  will  perform  scenes  from  the  major  periods.  '^ 
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DRA  445.  (ENG  445)  Playwriting  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  316  (ENG  316)  or  permission  '^^ 
of  instructor.  Advanced  techniques  of  playwriting  with  an  emphasis  on  full-length  plays;  5 
the  writing  of  an  original  full-length  play. 

DRA  455.  Directing  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  DRA  355.  Advanced  techniques  in  the  direction  of 
plays  for  the  stage. 

DRA  461,  462.  Seminar  In  Dramatic  Theory  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Growth  and  results  of  dramatic  theory  on  theatre.  461 :  Aristotle  to 
Romantic  Period.  462:  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

DRA  485.  Senior  Project  (3)  Every  major  may  choose  an  area  in  drama  for  a  senior 
project.  The  proposal  for  planning  and  executing  a  public  presentation  in  the  chosen 
area  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  for  approval  prior 
to  the  semester  during  which  the  project  will  be  attempted. 

DRA  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

DRA  495.  Theatre  Seminars  (1-3)  Consideration  of  special  subjects  not  covered  in  reg- 
ular course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit. 
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DRA  499.    Honors  Work  In  Drama  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494  see  explanation  on  p,  94. 

MUSIC 

Dr.  Bongiorno,  Dr.  Errante,  Dr.  Hickman,  Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  McLamb,  Mr.  Nathanson,  Mr. 
Rack,  Mr.  Scott,  Ms.  White. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  In  Music:  Students  may  emphasize  General  Music 
or  Performance.  Core  courses  common  to  either  emphasis:  MUS  101,  102,  201,  202,  261, 
262. 

General  Music  Emphasis:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  the  general  music  student 
will  be  required  to  complete  three  hours  of  art  history  (ART  201  or  202)  plus  three  hours  of 
theatre  (DRA  221  or  DRA  225);  10  hours  of  applied  music  in  the  principal  area,  at  least  two 
hours  at  the  300  level;  four  hours  of  applied  music  in  a  second  area;  six  hours  of  major 
ensemble  (keyboard  students  may  substitute  up  to  two  hours  of  082  and/or  131):  nine  hours 
of  music  electives;  and  recital  (at  least  twenty  minutes)  or  thesis. 

Performance  Music  Emphasis:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  the  student  who 
emphasizes  performance  must  complete  an  additional  five  hours  of  music  theory  (MUS  301 , 
302,  303);  22  hours  of  applied  music  in  the  principle  area  (at  least  12  hours  at  the  300  level); 
eight  hours  of  major  ensemble  (three  of  these  hours  can  be  counted  toward  basic  studies 
requirements);  two  recitals  (the  junior  recital  is  normally  a  half  recital);  three  hours  from  ART 
201 ,  202,  or  DRA  221 ,  (also  to  be  counted  toward  basic  studies  requirements);  and  21  hours 
of  music  electives  chosen  according  to  the  following  emphasis: 

(1 )  Vocal  Performance:  Two  semesters  of  piano  beyond  the  proficiency  level,  MUS  285, 
485,  271 ,  272,  273,  274,  379,  and  eight  hours  of  free  electives. 

(2)  Keyboard  Performance:  Six  hours  of  secondary  applied  music  (not  to  include  class 
piano);  MUS  285,  275  or  276;  375  or  376;  and  six  hours  of  free  music  electives. 

(3)  Keyboard  Performance  with  Pedagogy:  Three  hours  of  secondary  applied  music 
(not  to  include  class  piano),  MUS  285,  275,  276,  375,  376,  two  semesters  of  475, 
and  three  hours  of  free  music  electives.  Also,  the  major  ensemble  requirement 
stated  above  is  reduced  to  six  hours  (three  to  be  counted  toward  basic  studies 
requirements)  of  which  only  two  hours  can  be  substituted  by  082  or  131. 

(4)  Instrumental  Performance:  Two  semesters  of  piano  beyond  the  proficiency  level, 
MUS  285,  485,  371,  and  12  hours  of  free  music  electives. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  must  be  achieved  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  music 
degree  requirements.  All  music  majors  must  pass  the  piano  proficiency  exam  and 
the  listening  exams.  All  non-keyboard  students  who  do  not  pass  the  piano  profi- 
ciency examination  upon  entering  the  music  program  are  required  to  enroll  in  the 
appropriate  section  of  class  piano  every  semester  until  the  exam  is  successfully 
completed.  All  keyboard  majors  are  required  to  take  the  piano  proficiency  every 
semester  until  it  Is  passed. 
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Music  Education  majors  whose  major  instrument  is  voice  must  pass  the  guitar  proficiency 
(or  MUS  143).  Music  Education  majors  whose  major  applied  area  is  instrumental  must  pass 
the  voice  proficiency  examination  (or  MUS  146).  All  proficiency  examinations  and  listening 
examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to  admission  to  upper  division  applied  music  and  to  the 
teacher  education  program. 

Admission  to  the  music  program  requires  an  audition,  interview,  and  theory  placement 
test. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  In  Music  Education:  Core  courses:  MUS  101,  102, 
201 ,  202,  261 ,  262.  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  the  student  who  emphasizes  Music 
Education  must  complete  14  hours  (7  semesters)  of  Applied  Music  in  his/her  major  instru- 
ment, with  not  less  than  6  hours  (3  semesters)  at  the  300  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  music 
teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina  is  competency-based,  and,  accordingly,  admission  to 
the  300  level  of  applied  music  study  and  piano  proficiency  are  pre-requisite  to  formal  ad- 
mission process  in  the  teacher  education  program  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester  of 
study).  Other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  catalog  under  School  of  Education. 

Each  student  in  the  Music  Education  program  is  required  to  be  in  at  least  one  music 
ensemble  during  each  semester  that  he/she  is  in  residence. 

Other  required  courses  for  the  Music  Education  program  are: 

Music  Methods  School  of  Education  Requirements 

MUS  243  Class  Strings  1  Pre-professlonal  Studies  ! 

MUS  245  Woodwind  Methods  1  PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Dev.  3  ' 

MUS  247  Brass  Methods  1  EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society  3 

MUS  249  Percussion  Methods  1  EDN  203  School  Learning  2  i 

MUS  326,  327  Music  Education  2,  2  Professional  Studies  2 

MUS  373  or  377  Instrumental  or  Choral      EDN  301  Instructional  Design  3  j 

Methods  2  EDN  304  Classroom  Evaluation  and  ^ 

Other  Music  Courses  Research  3 

MUS  285,  485  Conducting  3,  2  EDN  356  Reading  in  the  Secondary 

MUS  301  Form/Analysis  3  School  3 

MUS  306  Orchestration  and  Arranging  2    The  Professional  Semester 

MUS  393  Junior  Recital  1  EDN  409*  Practicum  12 

MUS  Electives  2 

*Music  Education  majors  are  not  required  to  take  Education  408  during  the  Professional 
Semester. 

Music  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Fine  Arts) 

MUS  082.  Accompanying  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Accumulative  credit 
limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Students  will  be  assigned  an  instrumentalist  or  vocalist 
with  whom  to  work.  One  hourly  class  meeting  per  week,  plus  accompanying  for  lesson 
of  soloist  and  adequate  rehearsal  time  with  soloist  per  week  to  prepare  for  the  lesson 
of  the  soloist. 


Q 
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MUS  083.  UNCW  Chamber  Singers  (1)  Select  group  drawn  from  the  concert  choir  (186) 
by  audition.  Group  studies  the  gamut  of  works  from  chamber  works  to  secular  and 
popular  music.  Two  hourly  rehearsal  per  week.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight 
semesters  hours. 

MUS  084.  Jazz  Ensemble  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  study  and  perform- 
ance of  jazz  techniques  and  interpretation  of  popular  styles  in  large  and/or  small  en- 
semble. Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  experience.  Participation  is 
determined  by  audition  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  One  two-hour  rehearsal 
per  week.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  101.  Theory  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Placement  test.  Corequisite:  MUSL  101.  An  indepth 
study  of  the  basic  material  of  music,  including  the  physic  of  sound,  time  classification, 
notation  of  pitch  and  rhythm,  intervals,  scales  and  modes,  key  signatures  and  triads. 

MUSL  101.  Aural  Skills,  Keyboard  and  Sight-Singing  (0)  Corequisite:  MUS  101.  In- 
cludes melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  dictation,  singing  and  performing  of  the  key- 
board materials  introduced  in  MUS  101.  Two  hours  per  week. 

MUS  1 02.  Theory  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  1 01 .  Corequisite:  MUSL  1 02.  A  study  of  tonality, 
triads  in  inversions,  phrase  structure  and  cadences,  harmonic  progression,  the  tech- 
nique of  harmonization  and  nonharmonic  tones. 

MUSL  102.  Aural  Skills,  Keyboard  and  Sight-Singing  (0)  Corequisite:  MUS  102.  Ap- 
plication through  dictation,  sight-  singing  and  keyboard  exercises  using  the  materials 
introduced  in  MUS  102.  Two  hours  per  week. 

MUS  105.  Rudiments  of  Music  (3)  A  general  survey  of  the  basic  materials  of  music, 
including  the  study  of  musical  rudiments,  listening  experiences,  sight-singing,  key- 
board, and  other  related  activities.  The  course  is  designed  for  elementary  education 
students,  public  school  teacher  recertification,  music  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
MUS  101,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  music. 

MUS  115.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3)  Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  music;  technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required. 

MUS  116.  History  of  Jazz  (3)  A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  this  American  art  form  from  Its 
African  roots  and  European  influences  to  the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music 
not  required. 

MUS  117.  American  Music  (3)  A  survey  of  American  composers,  musicians,  and  music 
making  (classical,  folk  and  religious)  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  to 
the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  helpful,  but  not  required. 

MUS  118.  Survey  of  Electronic  Music  (3)  A  non-technical  survey  of  electronic  music, 
analytical  study  of  compositions  from  recordings,  and  basic  compositional  methods 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  Electronic  Music  Studio.  Technical  knowledge  of 
music  not  required. 
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MUS  119.    Popular  Musfc  of  African-American  Culture  (3)  A  socio-cultural  survey  of 
urban  African-Americarn  music,  its  performers,  producers,  and  songwriters  from  1945 
p         to  tlie  present.  Styles  from  rhytfim  and  blues  to  rap  music  are  examined  within  the 
context  of  the  communities  from  which  they  evolved. 

MUS  131.  Chamber  Music  Workshop  (1)  Open  for  any  student  who  has  had  previous 
training  and  experience  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  chairperson  of  the  department. 
Small  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles.  Type  of  group  will  depend  upon  availability 
of  personnel  and  faculty  instructor.  Two  hours  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  133.  Opera  Workshop  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  195-03  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
musical  preparation  and  staging  of  operatic  scenes  through  dramatic  interpretation, 
body  movement,  and  improvisation.  Three  hours  each  week.  May  be  repeated  by  music 
majors  for  a  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  134.  Choral  Workshop  (3)  Survey  of  choral  literature  of  all  periods,  including  con- 
temporary and  popular,  through  performance,  score  study,  and  analytical  listening. 

MUS  141-142.  Class  Piano  I  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Recommended  for 
all  students  enrolled  in  MUS  101-102  and  music  miajors  who  have  not  passed  the 
piano  proficiency  examination.  Laboratory  hours  as  required. 

MUS  143-144.  Class  Guitar  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in  > 
classical  guitar.  Prior  experience  is  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week.  ■] 

MUS  146.  Class  Voice  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Singing  techniques  learned  ,^ 
through  vocal  exercises  and  study  of  song  literature.  Two  hours  each  week.  Accu-  J 
mulative  credit.  ~ 

MUS  185.    Wind  Ensemble  (1)  Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  performance  ^ 

of  music  from  the  band  repertoire,  including  a  broad  variety  of  styles,  composers,  and  2 

nationalities.  Meets  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely.  x 
Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  186.  Concert  Choir  (1)  Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  Group  studies  and  per- 
forms choral  music  of  various  historical  periods  and  styles.  May  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely. Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  187.  Orchestra  (1)  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  performance  of  the  orchestral 
literature  performed  with  the  Wilmington  Symphony  Orchestra  which  meets  for  a  min- 
imum of  two  hours  per  week  and  gives  an  average  of  six  performances  per  year. 
Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  195.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  half  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  five  practice  hours 
per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

Piano  Saxophone 

Organ  Bassoon 
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Voice  French  Horn 

Violin  Trumpet 

Viola  Trombone 

Cello  Baritone  Horn 

String  Bass  Tuba 

Flute  and  Piccolo  Percussion 

Oboe  Classical  Guitar 

Clarinet  Harpsichord 

MUS  196.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  10  practice  hours  per 
week.  Accumulative  credit  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  195.)  • 

MUS  197.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  15  practice  hours  per 
week.  Accumulative  credit.  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  195.) 

MUS  201.  Theory  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  102.  Corequisite:  MUSL  201.  A  study  of  the 
musical  process  as  observed  in  the  literature  of  the  common  practice  period.  Based 
upon  both  structural  and  functional  analysis  as  well  as  problem  solving  and  controlled 
composition  exercises.  Includes  secondary  dominants,  chromatic  approach  chords 
and  the  concept  of  modulation. 

MUSL  201.    Aural  Skills  and  Sight-Singing  (0)  Prerequisite:  MUS  102.  Corequisite  MUS 

201.  Includes  melodic  and  rhythm  dictation,  singing  and  memorizing  various  modes, 
scales  and  broken  chord  patterns  in  root  position,  harmonic  dictation  with  emphasis 
on  modulation.  Two  hours  per  week. 

MUS  202.  Music  Theory  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  201 .  Corequisite  MUSL  202.  A  study  of 
the  musical  process  as  observed  in  the  late  common  practice  and  early  twentieth 
century  periods.  The  development  further  of  the  concept  of  modulation  and  chromatic 
harmonies  and  introduction  to  such  practices  as  quartal  and  polytonal  harmonies. 

MUSL  202.    Aural  Skills  and  Sight-Singing  (0)  Prerequisite:  MUS  201 .  Corequisite:  MUS 

202.  Continuation  of  MUSL  201  with  an  emphasis  on  inversions  and  chromatically 
derive  patterns.  Utilization  of  quartal  and  polytonal  harmonies.  Two  hours  per  week. 

MUS  203.  Composition  (1  or  2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  beginning  study  of 
compositional  techniques  though  direct  application  in  original  compositions.  One  half- 
hour  lesson  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  218.  Electronic  Music  Composition  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  118.  A  study  of  basic 
recording  and  synthesizer  techniques  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  Electronic 
Music  Studio. 

MUS  235.  Jazz  Improvisation  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Development  of  materials  and  practice  for  improvisational  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom.  Open 
to  any  student  with  instrumental  experience.  Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  perform- 
ance format. 
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MUS  236.  Jazz  Improvisation  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  235  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ma- 
terials and  practices  for  further  development  of  improvisational  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom. 
Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  performance  format. 

IVIUS  241-242.  Class  Piano  II  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  MUS  142  or  consent  of  instructor  based 
on  placement.  Recommended  for  all  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  piano 
proficiency  examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  243-244.    Class  Strings  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction 

in  violin,  viola,  cello,  or  string  bass.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
I 

MUS  245.  Woodwind  Metiiods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience 
not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  247.  Brass  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  249.  Percussion  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience 
not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  255.  Church  Music  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  music  fundamentals. 
A  survey  of  music  literature  of  the  Western  church  including  a  study  of  the  historical 
function  of  various  musical  idioms  and  styles. 

MUS  257.  Service  Playing  (2)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Practical  study  of 
service  playing:  organ  improvisations,  modulations,  and  related  problems. 

MUS  261,  262.  Introduction  to  Music  History  I  &  II  (3,3)  A  two-semester  overview  of 
music  history  and  literature  stressing  the  stylistic  developments  of  music  and  related 
social  and  historical  events.  261:  Music  history  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Renaissance,  and  Baroque.  262:  Music  history  and  literature  of  the  Classic,  Romantic, 
and  Contemporary  periods. 

MUS  271.  Italian  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or  consent  of 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  Italian  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 

■^        hours  instruction  per  week. 

MUS  272.  English  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or  consent  of 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  English  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 
hours  per  week  instruction. 

MUS  273.  German  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or  consent  or 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  German  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 
hours  instruction  per  week. 
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MUS  274.  French  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  French  diction  for  singers  witli  use  of  tine  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 
hours  instruction  per  week. 

IVJUS  275,  276.  Keyboard  Literature  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  One  year  private  keyboard 
instruction  at  the  college  level.  A  survey  of  keyboard  literature  in  relation  to  contem- 
porary pedagogical  use.  Historical  evolution  of  instrument  design  included.  275:  Be- 
ginning and  intermediate  keyboard  literature  of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries.  276: 
Advanced  literature  of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

i\/lUS  285.  Basic  Conducting  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  102,  142.  An  examination  of  con- 
ducting techniques,  score  reading  techniques  and  an  understanding  of  terminology. 

IVIUS  301 .  Form/Anaiysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  202.  A  study  of  forms  common  in  Western 
music  from  1600  to  the  present  and  the  development  of  skills  in  analysis. 

IVIUS  302.  Modal  Counterpoint  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301.  A  study  of  strict  contrapuntal 
practice  as  observed  in  the  church  music  of  Palestrina,  Lassus  and  other  16th  century 
composers.  Includes  writing  in  2,  3  and  4  "free"  voices  with  and  without  text  as  well 
as  2  &  3  part  canons. 

MUS  303.  Tonal  Counterpoint  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301 .  A  study  of  contrapuntal  practice 
as  observed  in  the  music  of  J.S.  Bach  and  other  17th  and  18th  century  composers. 
Includes  analysis  and  composition  of  both  invention  and  fugue. 

MUS  306.  Orchestration  and  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  202,  243-244,  245,  247, 
and  249,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  scoring 
music  for  various  vocal  and  instrumental  combinations.  Designed  for  students  con- 
centrating in  music. 

MUS  307.  Twentieth  Century  Idioms  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301.  An  indepth  study  of 
musical  practice  from  1900  to  the  present  based  upon  both  structural  and  functional 
analysis  as  well  as  problem  solving  and  controlled  compositional  exercises.  Includes 
quartal  harmonies,  mixed  meters,  texture  and  timbre  as  musical  parameters,  indeter- 
minacy and  serialism. 

MUS  308.  Jazz  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  202,  236.  Arranging  and  scoring  the  jazz 
combo,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  styles.  Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  per- 
formance format. 

MUS  325.  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  105  (rec- 
ommended) or  MUS  115.  Approach  to  the  teaching  of  music  at  the  elementary  level, 
including  the  use  of  piano  laboratory. 

MUS  326.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools  (K-6)  (2)  Prereq- 
uisite: Consent  of  instructor;  open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  eduction  majors. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  elementary  music 
curriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and 
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developmental  characteristics  of  the  child,  and  the  developnnent  of  evaluative  proce- 
dures based  on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of  the  inno- 
vative ideas  in  the  field,  including  techniques  developed  by  Orff  and  Kodaly.  The  course 
will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials  for  this  level. 

MUS  327.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  In  Secondary  Schools  (7-12)  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  secondary  music  cur- 

Iriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  be- 
havioral characteristics  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  development  of  evaluative 
procedures  based  on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  method  for 
teaching  music  in  the  classroom.  The  course  will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music 
textbooks  and  material  for  this  level. 

MUS  355.  Music  in  Religious  Institutions  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  255.  A  study  of  the 
philosophic  and  administrative  dimensions  of  music  in  religious  institutions.  Topics 
include  historical  antecedents  and  contemporary  patterns. 

MUS  361,  362,  363.     History  of  Music  (2,2,2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  261,  262  and  for  362  & 

363  only,  MUS  301 .  361 :  Stylistic  development  of  music  of  the  Medieval  and  Renais- 
sance eras.  362:  music  history  and  literature  of  the  1 7th  and  18th  centuries.  363:  Music 
history  and  literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  i 

MUS  364.    Contemporary  Music  Literature  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301  and  363.  A  study 

of  music  from  the  contemporary  era.  i 

CO 

MUS  365.    Modern  Jazz  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  116,  236.  Study  of  jazz  music  and  the       -j 
musicians  from  1940  to  the  present.  Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  performance      ^ 

format.  2 

< 

MUS  371.  Instrumental  Pedagogy  and  Literature  (2)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college 
instrumental  applied  music.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  instruments 
to  private  students. 

MUS  372.  Jazz  Pedagogy  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  235,  285.  Techniques  and  methods  for 
teaching  jazz,  emphasizing  rehearsal  techniques  for  jazz  ensembles.  Lecture  format 
plus  practical  conducting  experience  with  one  of  the  university's  jazz  ensembles. 

MUS  373.  instrumental  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  MUS  285,  243, 
245,  247,  249.  Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  classes  and  ensembles  from  ele- 
mentary through  senior  high  school.  Includes  repertoire,  marching  band  techniques, 
history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of  devel- 
oping  musicianship,  and  practical  aspects  of  teaching  instrumental  music.  ' 

MUS  375.  Piano  Pedagogy  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  private  piano  instruction  at 
college  level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  and  teaching  beginning  piano  to  chil- 
dren. 
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MUS  376.  Piano  Pedagogy  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  private  piano  instruction  at 
college  level.  Problenns,  materials,  and  nnethods  in  teaching  piano  to  older  students 
of  high  school  and  early  college  age. 

MUS  377.  Chora!  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  MUS  285.  Methods  of 
teaching  choral  ensembles  from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes  rep- 
ertoire, history  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of 
developing  musicianship  and  the  practical  aspects  of  teaching  choral  music. 

MUS  379.  Vocal  Pedagogy  and  Literature  (2)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  vocal 
study.  Basic  procedures  of  teaching  voice.  Materials  for  solo  voice  studied  and  per- 
formed. 

MUS  393.  Junior  Recital  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  faculty.  A  performance  of  at  least 
20  minutes  of  repertoire  selected  from  the  appropriate  levels  of  difficulty.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit. 

MUS  395.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  half  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  five  practice  hours 
per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

Piano  Saxophone 

Organ  Bassoon 

Voice  French  Horn 

Violin  Trumpet 

Viola  Trombone 

Cello  Baritone  Horn 

String  Bass  Tuba 

Flute  and  Piccolo  Percussion 

Oboe  Classical  Guitar 

Clarinet  Harpsichord 

MUS  396.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  10  practice  hours  per 
week.  Accumulative  credit.  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  395.) 

MUS  397.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  15  practice  hours  per 
week.  Accumulative  credit.  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  395.) 

MUS  403.  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  203  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Music  majors  only.  Advanced  study  of  compositional  techniques  through  direct  appli- 
cation in  original  compositions.  One  hour  seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction. 
Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  475.  Practicum  in  Applied  Teaching  (1)  Prerequisite:  MUS  371,  or  375-376,  or 
379.  Students  will  develop  and  implement  a  private  studio  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member. 
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MUS  485.  Advanced  Conducting  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  285.  Study  in  either  choral  or 
instrumental  techniques.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  work  with  the  appropriate 
ensemble  using  selected  literature,  i.e.,  orchestral,  wind  ensemble  or  vocal  literature, 
for  the  various  mediums. 

MUS  490.  Thesis  (1)  A  research  thesis  in  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  music  faculty  during  the  semester  preceding  the  taking  of  this  course. 

MUS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

MUS  493.  Senior  Recital  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  music  faculty.  A  performance 
of  at  least  40  minutes  of  repertoire  selected  from  the  appropriate  levels  of  difficultly. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

MUS  495.  Seminar  In  Music  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Consideration  of  special 
subjects  not  covered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be 
taken  for  credit. 

MUS  499.  Honors  Work  In  Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program,  and 
junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 
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Dr.  McNab,  chairperson.  Dr.  Brophy,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Deagon,  Dr.  Lapaire,  Mr.  Lowe,  Dr. 
J.  Mount,  Dr.  T.  Mount,  Dr.  Parra,  Dr.  Perez,  Dr.  Spicher,  Ms.  Stites,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Wood- 
house. 

A  student  who  offers  high  school  units  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  wishes  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  same  language,  must  take  the  foreign  language  placement  test. 
Courses  numbered  209  through  212  are  taught  in  English,  and  do  not  have  the  placement 
test  as  a  prerequisite.  Placement  in  Latin  and  Portugese  is  done  through  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures.  A  student  with  no  significant  experi- 
ence of  a  language  does  not  need  to  take  the  placement  test. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  the  B.A.  degree  in  French  or 
Spanish. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  French  for  the  B.A.  degree:  FRH  301,  302,  307,  311, 
312,  321,  322,  336  and  at  least  six  credit  hours  at  the  400  level,  only  three  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  FRH  491.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each  course  taken  in  the  major. 
Required  collaterals:  MLN  305  or  ENG  320;  HST  101  and  102. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  French  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  Teacher  Certification: 

Students  seeking  certification  in  French  (K-12)  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
French  major  (including  collaterals)  and  the  professional  education  requirements  listed  under 
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the  School  of  Education.  Entry  requirennents  to  the  School  of  Education  Teacher  Education 
Program  are  described  on  page  89. 

French  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

FRH  101-102.  Introductory  French  (3-3)  Ennphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of 
spoken  French;  reading,  writing,  and  basic  conversation.  Fall  and  spring. 

FRH  105.  French  for  Tourists  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for 
those  planning  to  travel  in  a  French-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  com- 
munication, current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids 
used  extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 

FRH  120.  Fundamentals  of  French  (3)  Prerequisite;  Appropriate  department  placement 
test  score.  A  fast-paced  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-  oral  practice:  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  For  students  with  limited  previous 
study  of  the  language. 

FRH  201-202.  Intermediate  French  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  102  or  equivalent.  A  review 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Application  of  the  language  in  compo- 
sition, conversation  and  readings. 

FRH  209.  French  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Representative  works  from  the  literature 
of  France  and  the  French-speaking  world.  Readings,  and  class  discussions  in  English. 

FRH  301.  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent.  Practice  in  the  use  of 
everyday  French  for  enrichment  of  functional  vocabulary  and  improved  fluency.  Exten- 
sive use  of  authentic  materials;  situational  communicative  exercises. 

FRH  302-303.  Grammar  and  Composition  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent. 
Thorough  study  of  French  grammatical  structures  and  nuances,  with  attention  to  the 
contrasts  between  French  and  English.  Intensive  practice  in  writing,  including  editing 
and  rewriting. 

FRH  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

FRH  311,  312.  French  Civilization  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent.  Geograph- 
ical, historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  France.  31 1 :  From  prehistoric  times  to  the  French 
Revolution,  312:  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present. 

FRH  321,  322.  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent. 
Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  French  literature;  emphasis  in  class- 
room discussion  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports. 
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FRH  336.  Introduction  to  Textual  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent. 
Strategies  for  analysis  of  a  wide  range  of  texts,  from  current  periodicals  to  traditional 
literary  genres. 

FRH  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  301  or 
equivalent.  Ennphasis  on  oral  French,  essay  v\/riting  and  translation. 

FRH  425.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  Renaissance:  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Montaigne, 
and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  426.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  French  Enlightenment:  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Rousseau  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  430.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Reading,  discussion  and  analysis  of  representative  works  of  Proust,  Gide, 
Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  435.    The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equiva- 
lent. Reading,  discussion  and  analysis  of  major  novels;  romanticism,  realism  and  nat-         j 
uralism.  ^ 


FRH  436.  French  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  Reading,  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  representative  works  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  literature  of  the 
17th  century:  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 

FRH  437.  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  to  Baudelaire  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  lyric  forms  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  19th  century;  oral  and  written 
reports. 

FRH  438.  Masterpieces  of  French  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  The 
theatre  in  France  from  the  Renaissance  to  modern  times.  Representative  texts;  oral 
and  written  reports. 

FRH  439.  Masterpieces  of  French  Prose  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equiva- 
lent. Representative  works  of  imaginative  French  Prose  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

FRH  495.  Seminar  In  French  Literature  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  Co- 
operative study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Re- 
search, informal  presentation,  reports,  discussion.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken 
for  credit. 
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FRH  499.  Honors  work  in  French  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  eligibility  for 
honors  progrann.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Spanish  for  a  B.A.  degree:  SPN  305,  306,  307,  311,  312, 
321 ,  322,  and  at  least  six  credit  hours  at  the  400  level,  only  one  of  which  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  SPN  491.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  each  course  taken  in  the  major.  Required 
collaterals:  MLN  305  or  ENG  320,  HST  101  and  102,  one  course  in  English  literature. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Spanish  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  Teacher  Certification: 

Students  seeking  certification  in  Spanish  (K-12)  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Spanish  major  (including  collaterals)  and  the  professional  education  requirements  listed  un- 
der the  School  of  Education.  Entry  requirements  to  the  School  of  Education  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Program  are  described  on  page  89. 

Spanish  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

SPN  101-102.  Introductory  Spanish  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of 
spoken  Spanish;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation. 

SPN  105.  Spanish  for  Tourists  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for 
those  planning  to  travel  in  a  Spanish-  speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  com- 
munication, current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids 
used  extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 

SPN  120.  Fundamentals  of  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  department  placement 
test  score.  A  fast-paced  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-  oral  practice:  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  For  students  with  limited  previous 
study  of  the  language. 

SPN  201-202.  Intermediate  Spanish  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  102  or  equivalent.  A  review 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Application  of  the  language  in  compo- 
sition, conversation  and  readings. 

SPN  203.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Reading  (3)  Prerequisite/corequisite:  SPN  202  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  reading  (fiction  and  non-fiction)  with  the  goals  of  applying 
effective  reading  techniques  and  strategies,  increasing  vocabulary,  and  improving  gen- 
eral reading  and  oral  communication  skills. 

SPN  209.  Spanish  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works  from  the 
literature  of  Spain.  Reading  and  class  discussions  in  English. 

SPN  21 0.  Spanish-American  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works 
from  the  literature  of  Spanish  America.  Readings  and  class  discussion  in  English. 


J 
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SPN  211.  Spain  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contem- 
porary Spain  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  politics, 

I  regional  culture,  literature,  music,  art,  customs  and  economic  resources.  Readings  and 
class  discussions  in  English. 

SPN  212.  Latin  America  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of 
contemporary  Latin  America  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on 
history,  politics,  indigenous  cultures,  literature,  music,  art  customs,  and  economic  re- 
sources. Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English. 

SPN  304.  Business  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents who  need  familiarization  with  the  terminology  necessary  for  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, business,  accounting,  natural  sciences  and  others.  Business  correspondence 
in  Spanish  and  the  currency  systems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  included. 

SPN  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  In- 
tensive training  in  spoken  and  written  Spanish. 

SPN  306.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  Grammatical 
forms  and  usage. 

SPN  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

SPN  311,31 2.  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  Civilization  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202 
and  203  or  equivalent.  Geographical,  historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spain  (31 1)  and 
Spanish  America  (312). 

SPN  321,  322.    Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  and  203  or 

equivalent.  Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature;  em- 
phasis in  classroom  discussions  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written 
reports. 

SPN  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  oral  Spanish,  essay  writing  and  translation.  Recommended 
for  students  preparing  for  teaching. 

SPN  421,  422.    Spanish-American  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent. 
421:  Representative  works  from  colonial  times  to  the  Modemista  movement.  422: 
^       Representative  works  from  the  Modernista  movement  to  the  present. 

SPN  430.  Spanish  Literature  of  Middle  Ages  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent. 
Literature  of  medieval  Spain. 

SPN  431.  Golden  Age  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish  liter- 
ature of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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SPN  432.  Modern  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent.  Spanish 
literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 

SPN  433.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent. 
Spanish  literature  fronn  the  Generation  of  1898  to  the  present. 

SPN  434.  Cervantes  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent.  Don  Quixote  and  other 
selected  works. 

SPN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

SPN  495.  Seminar  In  Spanish  Literature  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equivalent. 
Cooperative  study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty. 
Research,  informal  presentations,  reports,  discussion.  More  than  one  topic  may  be 
taken  for  credit. 

SPN  499.  Honors  Worit  in  Spanish  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

German  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

GER  101-102.  Introductory  German  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language.  Aural-oral  practice,  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of 
spoken  German;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation. 

GER  1 20.  Fundamentals  of  German  (3)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  department  placement 
test  score.  A  fast-paced  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice:  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  reading,  writing,  and  basic  conversation.  For  students  with  limited  previous 
study  of  the  language. 

GER  201-202.  Intermediate  German  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  GER  102  or  equivalent.  A  review 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Application  of  the  language  in  compo- 
sition, conversation  and  readings. 

GER  209.  German  Literature  In  Translation  (3)  Study  of  representative  works  from  the 
literature  of  the  German-speaking  world.  Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English. 

GER  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  written  German. 

GER  321,  322.  Survey  of  German  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Extensive  reading  covering  the  main  trends  of  German  literature;  emphasis 
in  classroom  discussion  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  321 : 
Literature  through  Goethe.  322:  Literature  beginning  with  the  Romantiker. 
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GER  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

Classics  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

CLA  1 1 0.  English  Words  from  Latin  and  Greek  Elements  (3)  A  systematic  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  elements  from  which  over  two  thirds  of  English  vocabulary  are  formed. 
Emphasis  on  developing  a  better  understanding  of  English  vocabulary  and  usage, 
learning  to  analyze  unknown  words  encountered  in  reading,  learning  principles  of  lin- 
guistic change,  and  examining  the  history  of  the  English  language.  Special  sections 
on  legal,  scientific,  military  and  sports  terminology.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is 
needed. 


CLA  209.  (ENG  209)  Greel<  and  Roman  Literature  in  Translation  (3)  Prerequisite  ENG 
102.  Major  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Emphasis  on  ancient  literature  in  its 
social  context  and  on  classical  themes  in  later  literatures. 


CLA  210.  (ENG  210)  Mythology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  The  major  mythological  sys- 
tems of  Western  society— Greek,  Roman  and  Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  related  material  are  also  considered. 


I-AT  101-102.  Introductory  Latin  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  and  reading  ability  in  classical  Latin.  Intensive  study  of  Latin 
grammar,  aural/oral  practice;  reading  from  Latin  authors,  especially  Ovid;  discussions 
to  introduce  the  students  to  the  literature,  culture  and  society  of  ancient  Rome. 

LAT  201-202.  Intermediate  Latin  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  LAT  102  or  equivalent.  A  review  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Emphasis  on  developing  reading  skills 
through  readings  from  various  Latin  authors. 

LAT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

IVIodern  Languages  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

MLN  305.    Romance  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  307  or  SPN  307  or  equivalent. 
'  Origins  of  French  and  Spanish.  Historical  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax;  some 

attention  to  comparative  and  applied  linguistics. 
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Portuguese  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

PRT  101-102.  Introductory  Portuguese  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  tine  acquisition  of  an  active 
and  useful  command  of  tine  language.  Intensive  aural-oral  practice  witti  the  study  of 
grammatical  structures  along  with  the  pursuit  of  a  reading  and  writing  ability.  Discus- 
sions to  introduce  the  students  to  the  culture  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  areas  of  the 
world,  primarily  Brazil  and  Portugal. 

PRT  201-202.  Intermediate  Portuguese  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PRT  102  or  equivalent.  A 
review  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  application  of  the  language  in 
composition,  conversation  and  readings. 

FRENCH 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

GEOLOGY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

GERMAN 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

GERONTOLOGY 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Maxwell,  coordinator 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  an  interdisciplinary  minor  in  Gerontology  which 
focuses  on  the  study  of  the  aged  and  the  aging  process.  The  minor  draws  faculty  from  the 
Departments  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Psychology,  HPER,  and  the  humanities.  The 
minor  is  designed  for  students  with  a  general  interest  in  aging  or  who  may  be  considering 
a  career  which  involves  working  with  the  elderly.  Coursework  encourages  students  to  obtain 
field  experience  in  local  agencies  concerned  with  older  adults. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Gerontology:  Core:  GRN  101,  SOC  336,  PSY  324,  and 
HEA  325.  Electives:  nine  additional  credits  of  designated  gerontology  courses  are  required 
to  complete  the  minor.  Students  should  contact  the  coordinator  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology  for  a  list  of  current  designated  courses. 
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Gerontology  Course  Description 

GRN  101.  Introduction  to  Gerontology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  social,  psychological, 
physiological,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  aging  through  reading,  writing,  and  field 
work. 

HEALTH,  PHYSiCAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Dr.  Combs,  chairperson 

The  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  is  comprised  of  health, 
physical  education  and  parks  and  recreation  management.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is 
offered  in  physical  education  and  parks  and  recreation  management. 

HEALTH 

Ms.  Brown,  Mr.  Gibson,  Dr.  Peel. 

Health  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

HEA  105.  Individual  Weil-Being  (3)  Topical  areas  and  issues  in  health  explored  within 
the  physical,  emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  personal  well- 
ness. 

HEA  201.  First  Aid,  Safety,  and  Cardlo-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2)  A  certification 
course  for  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation.  The 
class  will  meet  for  two  lecture  hours  and  one  lab  hour  each  week. 

HEA  205.  Reproduction  and  Sexuality  (3)  Prerequisite:  HEA  105.  Emphasizes  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  reproduction,  conception,  prenatal  growth  and  parturition;  rel- 
evant issues  pertaining  to  human  sexuality,  childbearing  and  sexual  diseases. 

HEA  207.  Nutrition  (3)  The  main  focus  of  this  course  will  be  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition  as  related  to  health,  various  levels  of  wellness,  and  practices  of 
health  care.  Emphasis  on  basics  of  sound  nutrition,  requirements  of  various  food  ele- 
ments, diet  planning,  diet  patterns  for  specific  age  groups,  nutritional  fads  and  weight 
control. 

HEA  234.  Principles  of  Health  Education  (3)  An  introduction  to  health  education  pro- 
gram planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  in  various  health  promotion  settings. 
Focuses  on  responsibilities  and  strategies  of  entry-level  health  educators.  Includes  a 
supervised  experience  in  a  health-related  agency. 

HEA  304.  Healthi  and  Safety  Education,  Grades  K-9  (3)  An  overview  of  the  three  com- 
ponents of  the  school  health  program:  health  instruction,  health  services,  and  the 
healthful  school  environment.  Focuses  on  method  and  materials  for  health  instruction, 
grades  K-9.  Emphasizes  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  the 
areas  of  first  aid,  safety,  and  health  problems  of  children. 
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HEA  305.  Curriculum  Methods  In  Health  (3)  Examines  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  tfie  school  health  curriculum.  Emphasis  on  practical  skills  related  to  unit  plan- 
ning and  lesson  presentation. 

HEA  325.  Health  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  GRN  101.  An  introduction  to  health  char- 
acteristics of  the  aging  population.  Topics  include  biomedical  changes  of  various  body 
systems  and  lifestyle  factors  such  as  nutrition,  stress,  drugs,  exercise  and  sexuality. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  E.  Allen,  Mr.  Blackmore,  Ms.  Brown,  Mr.  Chapman,  Dr.  Dowd,  Mr.  Ellington, 
Mr.  Honeycutt,  Ms,  Lewis,  Ms.  McDaniel,  Mr.  Meyers,  Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Scalf,  Ms.  Whiting. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  Physical  Education  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  teachers 
certification:  PED  200  plus  two  hours  from  PED  201-204,  235,  315,  320,  340,  349,  355, 
360,  386,  415,  435,  HEA  201,  and  elective  chosen  from  PED  421-426,  SOC  200,  PED  236, 
301,  336,  455,  460.  PED  216  and  217  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Basic  Studies  Natural 
Sciences  requirement.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  required  Physical  Education,  Education, 
and  Psychology  courses.  Students  are  certified  in  Physical  Education.  Students  may  qualify 
for  add-on  certification  in  Health  by  completing  the  following  additional  courses:  HEA  105, 
205,  207,  234,  304,  and  305.  Students  must  satisfy  the  aquatics  competency  test  or  one  of 
the  following  courses:  PED  105,  106,  107,  108,  or  109. 

Requirements  for  a  l\/laJor  in  Physical  Education  (Generallst  Option)  for  the  B.  A. 
Degree:  PED  200  plus  two  hours  from  PED  201-204,  235,  315,  335,  340,  349,  435,  455, 
HEA  207,  plus  nine  hours  from  PED  355,  360,  416,  460,  and  491.  PED  216  and  217  must 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  Basic  Studies  Natural  Science  requirement.  A  minimum  of  fifteen 
hours  must  be  selected  from  courses  at  the  300-400  level  in  area  related  to  student's  interest. 
Program  of  study  must  be  approved  by  department  chairperson.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  is 
required  in  all  Physical  Education,  Health,  or  other  departmental  collateral  courses.  Students 
must  satisfy  the  aquatics  competency  test  or  one  of  the  following  courses:  PED  105,  106, 
107,  108  or  109. 

Physical  Education  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

PED  1 01 .  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  (2)  Study  of  immediate  and  long-term  effects 
of  physical  activity  and  establishment  of  individualized  programs  for  acquiring  and 
maintaining  physical  fitness.  One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  activity  each  week. 

PED  103.    (REG  103)  Physical  Education  Activity  -  Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PED  101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  various  outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting.  Minimum  of  10  one- 
hour  lecture  sessions  and  a  minimum  of  1 1  excursion  days.  Travel  and  subsistence 
costs  for  activities  borne  by  the  student.  (Non-majors  may  repeat  PED  103,  in  a  different 
activity  area,  only  once.) 
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PED  104.  Scuba  (2)  Prerequisite:  PED  106  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  SCUBA  Diving 
Course.  Emphasizes  the  history,  theory  and  principles  of  diving.  Hyperbaric  physiology; 
equipment  development;  use  and  maintenance;  development  of  diving  skills  and  diving 
safety.  Meets  certification  requirements  for  all  national  certifying  agencies  to  the  open 
water  level. 

PED  105.  Lifeguard  Training  (1)  Prerequisite:  Current  certification  in  CPR  and  First  Aid. 
Trains  and  certifies  for  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard  Training. 

PED  106.  Beginning  Swimming  (1)  Designed  to  teach  one  hov\/  to  swim  and  to  instruct 
the  basic  strokes  including  front  crawl  stroke,  backstroke,  breaststroke,  sidestroke, 
elementary  backstroke  as  well  as  survival  swimming. 

PED  107.  Intermediate  Swimming  (1)  Designed  to  develop  competency  in  basic  swim- 
ming strokes  of  front  crawl  stroke,  backstroke,  breaststroke,  sidestroke  and  elementary 
backstroke  as  well  as  basic  skills  of  water  safety  and  lifesaving. 

PED  108.  Advanced  Swimming  (1)  Emphasis  on  developing  competencies  in  basic 
swimming  strokes  of  front  crawl,  backstroke,  breaststroke,  sidestroke,  elementary 
backstroke;  turns;  develop  skill  in  lifesaving  techniques,  water  safety  and  cardiovas- 
cular conditioning. 

PED  109.  Water  Safety  (1)  Prerequisite:  Possess  current  Red  Cross  Emergency  Water 
Safety  or  Lifeguard  Training  Certificate.  Designed  to  instruct  students  how  to  teach 
others  the  various  skills  and  courses  offered  in  the  American  Red  Cross  Swimming 
Programs. 


week.  c 


'ED  110.    Archery  (1)  Basic  techniques  and  knowledge  of  target  archery.  Tv/o  hours  each 


ED  111.  Beginning  Tennis  (1)  Study  of  and  participation  in  basic  tennis  skills  including 
serve,  volley,  and  ground  strokes.  Emphasis  on  improving  proficiency  in  techniques 
and  mechanics.  Two  hours  each  week. 

ED  112.  Intermediate  Tennis  (1)  Study  and  participation  in  advanced  tennis  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  various  techniques  and  tactics,  including  application  of  mechanics 
and  strategies.  Two  hours  each  week. 

ED  113.  Golf  (1)  Skills  and  knowledge  of  golf,  including  basic  swing  as  well  as  rules  and 
basic  terms.  Two  hours  each  week. 

ED  114.  Bowling  (1)  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  basic  skills  of  bowling.  Two  hours 
each  week.  (Fee) 

ED  115.  Weigfit  Training  (1)  Knowledge,  technique,  and  safety  procedures  of  weight 
training  and  related  activities.  Two  hours  each  week. 
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PED  116.  Beginning  Racquetball  (1)  Basic  racquetball  terminology,  scoring  and  game 
procedures,  including  rules,  court  position,  and  basic  strokes.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  117.  Intermediate  Racquetball  (1)  Development  of  racquetball  shots,  game  strat- 
egy, patterns  of  play,  and  defensive  and  offensive  returns.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  118.  Beginning  Racquetball  -  Tennis  (1)  Basic  terminology,  scoring,  rules,  court 
position,  and  strokes  of  racquetball  and  tennis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  119.  Badminton-Tennis  (1)  Basic  terminology,  scoring,  rules,  court  position,  and 
strokes  of  badminton  and  tennis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  120.  Aerobic  Dance  (1)  Cardiovascular  fitness  program  which  incorporates  phys- 
iologically safe  dance  and  exercise  movements  to  music.  Intended  to  develop  strength, 
flexibility,  and  improve  cardiorespiratory  efficiency.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  123.  Physical  Conditioning  (1)  A  personal  physical  conditioning  program  including 
systems  of  fitness  emphasizing  circuit  training,  interval  training,  and  calisthenics.  Two 
hours  each  week. 

PED  124.  Basic  Canoeing  (1)  Introduction  to  theory,  navigation  rules,  equipment,  and 
basic  skills  of  canoeing.  Emphasis  on  safety  and  practice  of  canoeing  on  flat  water. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  125.  Basic  Saiiboarding  (1)  Introduction  to  theory,  navigation  rules,  equipment,  and 
basic  skills  of  saiiboarding.  Emphasis  on  safety  and  practice  of  sailing  skills.  Two  hours 
each  week. 

PED  136.  (FNA  136)  Movement  Exploration  (3)  Study  through  creative  dance  tech- 
niques of  the  body's  potential  as  a  tool  for  creative  expression,  exploration  of  the 
relationship  as  a  tool  for  creative  expression,  exploration  of  the  relationship  of  dance 
to  other  art  forms.  Solo  and  group  work  using  basic  art  concepts  and  the  individual's 
own  experience  as  material  for  movement  improvisation  and  composition.  No  dance 
training  necessary. 

PED  200.  Dance,  Tumbling,  Outdoor  Pursuits  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

PED  201.  Softball,  Soccer,  Aerobics  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each  week.       I 

PED  202.    Archery,  Football,  Volleyball  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge, 

of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each  week.       | 

I 

PED  203.  Weight  Training,  Basketball,  Tennis  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  eachi 
week. 
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PED  204.  Badminton,  Golf,  Track/Field  (1 )  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  physical  education  nnajors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  216.  (BIO  216)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  The  study  of  the  human 
integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as  related  to 
health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  lab  hours  each  week. 

PED  217.    (BIO  217)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (3)  The  study  of  human  nerv- 

Ious,  urinary,  endocrine,  digestive,  and  reproductive  systems  as  related  to  health  and 
movement. 

PED  235.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Human  Movement  (2)  Study  of  the  discipline  of 
human  movement  in  ancient  and  modern  civilizations  with  particular  attention  on  phi- 
losophies influencing  its  historical  development  in  Western  Europe  and  America. 

PED  236.  Athletic  Officiating  (3)  Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  problems  arising  in 
officiating  with  emphasis  on  football,  basketball,  baseball,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 

PED  301.  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  of  Athletic  Injuries  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: PED  216.  A  basic  course  in  the  management  of  athletic  injuries. 

PED  31 5.  Motor  Development  (2)  Prerequisite:  PED  21 6  or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis 
of  the  sequential  progression  of  fundamental  motor  skills  from  infancy  through  ado- 
lescence. Study  of  physical  growth  patterns  and  biological  maturity  as  related  to  motor 
performance.  Attention  also  given  to  perceptual  motor  programs  for  children.  A  field 
experience  is  required. 

PED  320.  Methods  of  Teaching  Motor  Activity  (3)  Emphasis  on  instructional  method- 
ology appropriate  to  teaching  motor  skills  and  sports  activities,  formulation  of  objec- 
tives, and  lesson  planning.  Includes  practicum  in  teaching.  A  field  experience  is 
required. 

'  PED  335.  Reading  In  Physical  Education  (3)  A  comprehensive  review  of  literature  in 
physical  education  and  related  areas. 

(PED  336.  An  Approach  to  Coaching  (3)  The  application  of  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  principles  to  the  administration  and  coaching  of  sports  with 
special  emphasis  on  research  literature. 

PED  340.  Kinesiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED  216.  (BIO  216).  Study  of  neuromuscular  and 
mechanical  principles  of  human  motion,  with  emphasis  on  movement  problems  most 
often  encountered  in  fitness  activities  and  sport  skills. 

PED  349.  (BIO  349)  Physiology  of  Exercise  and  Sport  (4)  Prerequisite:  PED  216  or 
BIO  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress  of  ex- 
ercise, including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PED  355.  Measure  and  Evaluation  of  Human  Physical  Performance  (3)  Elementary 
statistical  techniques  used  in  research  and  interpretation  of  data;  identification  of  phys- 
ical fitness  and  movement  components;  evaluation  of  measures  now  available  in  the 
field  and  administration  oi  performance  tests. 

PED  360.  IVIotor  Learning  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  motor  learning,  this 
course  is  concerned  v\/ith  the  analysis  and  application  of  physiology  and  psychological 
principles  related  to  the  learning  and  performance  of  motor  skills.  Two  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

1 

PED  379.  Legal  Liabilities  in  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
or  senior  level.  An  introduction  to  the  legal  liabilities  existing  in  physical  education  and 
athletics.  Terminology,  procedure,  operations  of  the  law  and  case  studies  will  be  stud- 
ied enabling  students  to  positively  confront  liability  situations  should  they  arise.  Em- 
phasis on  state  laws  as  well  as  national  laws. 

PED  386.  Physical  Education  In  the  Primary  Grades  (K-3)  (3)  A  study  of  the  theory, 
techniques  and  methods  of  developing  and  implementing  a  total  program  of  physical 
education  for  children  in  grades  K-3.  Emphasis  on  the  "movement  approach"  to  learn- 
ing fundamental  motor  skills,  equipment  construction,  rhythms  and  dance,  stunts  and 
tumbling,  classroom  games  of  low  organization,  including  activities  in  gymnastics, 
dance  and  fitness  development.  A  field  experience  is  required.  _ 

PED  387.  Physical  Education  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  4-6  (3)  Methods  and  ma- 
terials for  developing  and  conducting  a  yearly  program  of  physical  education  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  4-6,.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of  sports  skills  through  lead-up  games, 
relays  and  other  games  of  low  organization,  including  activities  in  gymnastics,  dance 
and  fitness  development. 

PED  401.  Advanced  Athletic  Training  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED  301.  Concepts,  skills,  and 
techniques  for  the  care  of  athletic  injuries.  Study  of  prevention,  evaluation  and  recog- 
nition, first  aid/emergency  care,  rehabilitation,  organization  and  administration,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  and  education  as  related  to  athletic  injuries. 

PED  415.  IVIovement  Considerations  for  Special  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED 
216  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Problems  relating  to  the  physiological  and  kinesiol- 
ogy needs  of  the  individual  with  physical  limitations.  Emphasis  on  the  selection  of 
activities  that  will  provide  opportunities  for  optimum  development  of  which  he  or  she 
is  capable.  A  field  experience  is  required.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

PED  41 6.    Laboratory  Techniques  and  Research  Methods  in  Exercise  Physiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PED  349  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  laboratory  techniques  and 
research  methods  used  to  evaluate  physiological  response  to  exercise  and  training. 
Primarily  a  laboratory  experience. 
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PED  421-422-423-424-425-426.  Methods  of  Coaching  (2)  Emphasis  on  strategy,  fun- 
damentals, techniques,  training  and  related  duties. 

421  Basketball  424  Track  and  Field 

422  Basketball  425  Soccer 

423  Football  426  Volleyball 

PED  435.  Organization  and  Administration  of  IHeaith  and  Physicai  Education  and 
Athletics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis 
of  problems  associated  in  its  planning,  organizing,  and  directing  physical  education 
and  athletic  programs. 

PED  436.  Intramurais  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  The  position  of  intramural 
activities  in  the  overall  program  of  physical  education.  Analysis  of  problems  involved 
in  the  administration  and  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  approach  in 
school  systems. 

PED  440.  Selected  Topics  in  Physicai  Education  (3)  Survey  course  for  public  school 
teachers  with  emphasis  on  updating  traditional  ideas  and  principles  and  introducing 
nevy  ideas  and  problems  in  health  and  physical  education. 

PED  455.  Advanced  Tests  and  IVIeasurements  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PED  355.  Statistical  techniques  as  applied  to  research  in  physical  education;  meas- 
urement and  evaluation  in  areas  of  agility,  balance,  power,  flexibility,  kinesthetic  per- 
ception and  anthropometrics. 

PED  460.  Sport  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  within  the  de- 
partment or  consent  of  instructor.  Study  of  psychological  and  psychosocial  knowledge 
and  principles  as  they  relate  to  sport  participants  and  the  sport  environment. 

PED  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PED  499.  Honors  Work  in  Physicai  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program  and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT 

'    Dr.  Gladwell,  Ms.  Jeffers-Brown,  Dr.  Lewis,  Ms.  Parker. 

Requirements  for  a  iViajor  in  Parks  and  Recreation  i\/ianagement  for  the  B.A  degree: 

:ore  Courses:  REC  265,  268,  270,  348,  360,  368,  375,  450,  465,  469,  498. 

Commercial  Recreation  Option:  REC  350,  351,  366,  495.  Required  collaterals  (13 
lours):  ACQ  201,  203,  MGT  350,  MKT  340. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Option:  REC  271.  366,  470.  Required  collaterals  (12  hours):  BIO 
106  and  two  of  the  following:  356,  366,  456,  475. 
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Therapeutic  Recreation  Option:  REG  369,  370,  467,  468.  Required  collaterals:  RED  216 
217,  415;  PSY  223,  347,  450;  and  one  of  the  following:  PSY  352;  SOC  215,  365;  SWK  396 
EDN  260. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  all  required  recreation  and  physical  education  courses. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

REC  103.  (PED  103)  Physical  Education/Recreation  Activity  Program  of  Outdooi 
Pursuits  (3)  Prerequisite  :  PED  101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  various  outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting 
Minimum  of  10  one-hour  lecture  sessions  and  a  minimum  of  1 1  excursion  days.  Trave 
and  subsistence  costs  for  activities  borne  by  the  student.  (Non-majors  may  repea' 
PED  103,  in  a  different  activity  area,  only  once.) 

REC  265.  Introduction  to  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Scope,  development,  structure 
purposes,  functions,  interrelationships  of  public,  commercial,  private  and  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  rendering  recreation  and  park  services. 

REC  268.  Leadership  and  Group  Dynamics  in  Leisure  Services  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC 
265  or  consent  of  instructor.  Skills  and  techniques  of  group  leadership;  social  dynamics 
of  individuals  in  various  group  settings.  Students  observe,  participate  in,  and  leac 
activities  in  a  variety  of  leisure  service  situations  in  and  out  of  class. 

REC  270.  Program  Planning  for  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265.  Ar 
introduction  to  the  program  planning  process  in  recreation  and  parks,  including  for- 
mulation of  philosophy  and  goals,  needs  assessment,  program  design,  implementatior 
and  evaluation.  Considers  program  factors  such  as  scheduling,  personnel,  facilities 
and  equipment. 

REC  271.  Camp  Leadership  and  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265  or  consent  o1 
instructor.  Study  of  the  segment  of  park  recreation  programs  involved  with  current 
camp  practices,  philosophy,  leadership  and  management. 

REC  280.    Experiential  Techniques  for  Interpreting  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 

(3)  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  for  interpreting  natural  and  cultural  resources  tc 
the  visiting  public  in  outdoor  recreation  settings.  Focus  is  on  the  development  of  ex- 
periential program  techniques  and  the  use  of  written,  visual,  and  audio-visual  media 
to  provide  outdoor  living  skills,  natural  history,  cultural  heritage,  and  ecological  con- 
cepts to  the  public.  I 

REC  348.  Practicum  in  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265,  268,  and  270.  Supervised 
experience  in  recreation  and/or  park  setting.  Relates  theory  to  practical  application  in 
the  field.  Placements  chosen  from  community,  commercial,  outdoor  or  therapeutic 
recreation  settings.  Requires  a  minimum  of  80  hours  of  field  work. 
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REC  350.  Recreation  and  Commercial  Enterprise  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG  265  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Identification,  development,  operation  and  impact  of  profit-oriented  rec- 

Ireation  enterprises.  Investigation  of  customer  service,  feasibility  studies,  planning  and 
development,  financing,  marketing  and  managerial  requirements. 

REC  351 .  Travel  and  Tourism  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  commercial  area  of  the  leisure 
field  which  is  concerned  with  travel  and  tourism.  Emphasis  on  travel  motivation;  eco- 
nomic, social,  environmental  and  cultural  impacts;  and  marketing  and  promotion  of 
travel  and  tourism. 

REC  360.  Outdoor  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
scope,  organization,  and  program  activities  using  natural  resources  in  large  parks, 
forests,  and  primitive  areas.  Considers  private,  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  outdoor  recreation. 

REC  366.  Water  Related  Recreation  and  Park  Facilities  and  Programs  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: REC  265  or  consent  of  instructor.  Introduction  to  water  related  resources  available 
for  recreation  activities,  programs  and  facilities.  Major  emphasis  on  coastal  zone  rec- 
reation with  additional  emphasis  on  swimming  pools,  lakes  and  river  resources.  Relates 
management  considerations  and  programming  potentials  to  resource  capabilities. 

REC  367.  The  Arts  and  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265.  Administrative  problems 
involved  in  organizing  quality  cultural  arts  in  recreation  and  parks  departments  and 
other  leisure  services  agencies.  Areas  to  be  examined  include  financing,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  Funding  possibilities  and  relationships  between  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  state  arts,  state  arts  councils,  local  arts  councils,  and  recre- 
ation and  parks  departments  will  also  be  studied. 

REC  368.  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  Special  Populations  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: REC  265  or  consent  of  instructor.  Therapeutic  recreation  service:  its  historical 
and  professional  development;  characteristics  and  leisure  needs  of  special  populations 
it  serves;  and  settings  for  service  delivery  -  hospitals,  residential  care  facilities,  and 
communities. 

REC  369.  Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  368  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Biological,  sociological,  and  psychological  aspects  of  aging  as  related  to 
the  planning  and  delivery  of  therapeutic  recreation  services  for  dependent  and  inde- 
pendent elderly. 

REC  370.  Assessment  and  Adaptation  for  Therapeutic  Recreation  Services  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: REC  368.  Methods  and  procedures  for  client  assessment,  activity  analysis, 
and  task  analysis  in  preparation  for  the  adaptation  of  programs,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment for  therapeutic  recreation  service  delivery  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

REC  375.  Management  of  Leisure  Service  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  348  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Organization  and  administration  of  leisure  services  including  the 
management  of  human  resources,  motivation  and  conflict  resolution,  managerial  lead- 
ership, legal  aspects  of  leisure  services  and  issues  related  to  policy  development  and 
implementation. 
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REC  430.  Advanced  Management  of  Leisure  Service  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG 
375.  Application  of  advanced  management  principles  to  leisure  service  delivery  sys- 
tems, focusing  on  those  aspects  of  financial  managem  jnt,  marketing  practices,  and 
policy  development  that  relate  to  leisure  service  operations. 

REC  450.  Conflict  IVIanagement  in  Recreation  Leadersiiip  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375. 
An  experiential  approach  to  the  study  of  conflict  management  in  recreational  leadership 
and  administration.  Emphasis  on  conflict  resolution  and  conflict  stimulation;  individual 
and  group  conflict;  and  problem  solving. 

REC  465.  Parl<  Planning  and  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375.  Basic  principles  in  plan- 
ning, designing  and  developing  park  and  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Planning  stan- 
dards applied  to  indoor  and  outdoor,  public  and  private  leisure  facilities.  Topics  include 
safety,  risk  management,  accessibility,  maintenance,  and  vandalism  control. 

REC  467.  Leisure  Education  in  Tlierapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  368  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  overview  of  the  leisure  education  process  as  an  aspect  of 
therapeutic  recreation  service  delivery.  The  course  encompasses  a  review  of  leisure 
education  and  strategies  for  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  lei- 
sure education  programs  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

REC  468.  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Program  Planning  and  Implementation  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: REC  467.  Advanced  course  in  programming  therapeutic  recreation  services. 
Emphasis  on  systems  planning  of  comprehensive  and  specific  programs;  evaluation; 
documentation;  standards  of  practice;  and  professional  issues  and  trends. 

REC  469.    Research  Methods  in  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375.  An  introduction 
to  basic  methods  and  techniques  of  research.  Includes  identifying  research  problems, 
-::  understanding  sampling  methods,  interpreting  current  research  data,  and  preparation 

j;  of  a  research  proposal. 

REC  470.  Outdoor  Recreation  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  360.  Advanced  man- 
agement techniques  necessary  for  the  administration  of  major  outdoor  recreation  areas 
including  national  park  areas,  national  forest  reserves,  national  seashores,  state  parks, 
county  park  systems,  municipal  park  systems  and  commercial  areas  such  a  marinas 
and  campsites.  Emphasis  on  management  philosophies,  management  techniques, 
and  planning. 

REC  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson.  i 

REC  495.  Seminar  In  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375.  A  culmination  of  study  in 
the  field  of  recreation.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  concerning  current  issues  and 
trends  in  the  profession. 

REC  498.  internship  In  Leisure  Services  (6)  Prerequisite:  Therapeutic  Recreation  Op- 
tion: REC  375  and  completion  of  all  required  Therapeutic  Recreation  courses;  Com- 
mercial Recreation  Option:  REC  450  and  either  REC  465  or  495;  Outdoor  Recreation 
Option:  REC  465  and  REC  470.  A  progression  of  professional  field  experience  relating 
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theory  to  practical  experience.  Work  experiences  involving  program  planning  and  ad- 
nninistrative  procedures  in  public,  private,  commercial,  institutional  or  nonprofit  settings. 
A  minimum  of  440  hours  of  field  work  is  required. 

REC  499.  Honors  Work  in  Recreation  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 

HISTORY 

Dr.  Kinzer,  chairperson.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Cable,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr. 
Haley,  Dr  Kalia,  Dr.  Leutze,  Dr.  McCaffray,  Dr.  McCarthy,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr.  Seidman,  Dr. 
Toplin,  Dr.  Usilton,  Dr.  Watson. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  History  for  the  B.A.  degree:  HST  101,  102,  103,  201, 
202;  an  additional  27  hours  in  history  at  the  300  -  400  level,  and  overall  "C"  average  in 
courses  taken  within  the  department.  Students  may  take  three  hours  at  the  200  level  in 
addition  to  HST  201  and  202,  and  are  required  to  take  at  least  three  hours  at  the  400  level, 
and  may  count  no  more  than  six  hours  in  HST  491  and  495  toward  the  major.  Students  are 
required  to  take  at  least  one  upper  level  course  in  European,  United  States,  and  Third  World 
history  (Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Middle  East).  HST  490,  Senior  Seminar,  is  required 
of  all  students.  Students  are  also  expected  to  complete  the  required  lower  level  courses         ^ 
before  upper  level  ones.  Required  collaterals  include  21  hours  selected  from  departmentally-         ^ 
approved  courses  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  areas:  English,  foreign  languages  and 
literatures,  philosophy  and  religion,  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science         i 
and  sociology.  History  majors  working  toward  certification  in  history  or  social  studies  for        a 
secondary  school  teaching  must  complete  a  minimum  of  21  hours  in  anthropology,  econom-        ^ 
ics,  geography,  political  science  and  sociology  with  courses  in  at  least  three  areas,  in  addition         -j 
to  Teacher  Education  Program  requirements.  a 

'  History  Course  Descriptions 

HST  1 01 ,1 02.  Western  Civilization  (3,3)  1 01 :  History  of  Civilization  to  1 650.  1 02:  History 
of  Civilization  from  1650  to  the  present. 

HST  103.  Introduction  to  Global  History  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  global  effects  of 
colonialism,  industrialism  and  nationalism  with  special  emphasis  on  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East  since  1500. 

HST  201,  202.  American  History  (3,3)  201:  United  States  to  1865.  202:  United  States 
from  1 865  to  present. 

HST  237.  Women  In  Modern  America  (3)  Survey  of  the  female  experience  from  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  A  focus  on  three  areas  which  affect  the  lives  of 
modern  women:  work,  politics  and  sexuality.  Differences  between  the  first  and  second 
woman's  movement,  the  sexual  revolutions  of  the  1920s  and  1960s,  and  the  changing 
nature  of  women's  work  in  modern  and  post-modern  society  are  explored  in  a  com- 
parative context. 
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HST  261.  Afro-American  History  (3)  A  concise  survey  of  the  major  themes  and  events 
in  the  history  of  black  Americans  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HST  271.  The  Sea  In  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
history  of  mankind's  interaction  with  the  sea,  focusing  on  its  importance  for  resources, 
trade  and  transport,  exploration,  and  warfare. 

HST  273.  Evolution  of  Warfare  (3)  The  development  of  war  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present,  emphasizing  its  effect  upon  society. 

HST  275.  History  of  Science  Since  1500  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  major 
developments  in  western  science  from  the  scientific  revolution  to  the  present,  including 
an  examination  of  both  the  origins  of  scientific  discoveries  and  their  impact  on  society. 

HST  300.  The  American  Military  Experience  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  American  military  experience  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  wars  of  America,  the  evolution  and  development  of 
military  policy,  strategy,  tactics,  and  technology;  and  the  relationship  of  military  affairs 
to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  of  America. 

HST  305.  The  Ancient  Near  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  intensive  political  and  cultural  study  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  other  Near 
Eastern  civilizations. 

HST  306.  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. A  study  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  Greek  classical  period  and  the  Pax  Romana. 

HST  311,  312.  History  of  England  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 311:  From  the  Roman  invasion  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  312:  From  King  Henry 
VIII  to  the  twilight  of  the  British  Empire. 

HST  315.  History  of  Ireland  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
on  the  Celtic  culture,  Christian  influences,  and  the  religio-political  conflicts  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries. 

HST  316.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  consideration  of  the  British  Empire,  evolution  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  emergence  of  additional  post-World  War  II  areas  of  independence. 

HST  319.  History  of  Spain  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102.  Survey  of  Spanish  history  with 
particular  attention  to  Early  Modern  and  Modern  Periods.  From  the  Alfonsine  era  and 
Reconquista  through  the  Golden  Age,  decline,  Facism  and  democracy. 

HST  321 .  History  of  Modern  France  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  1 01  -1 02  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. History  of  France  from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  through  the  political, 
economic  and  social  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  World  Wars  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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HST  323.  History  of  Modern  Germany  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-  102  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Study  of  German  nationalism,  German  unification,  tine  Bismarckian  empire. 
Hitler's  Third  Reich,  and  the  two  Germanics  since  World  War  II. 

HST  325.  Russia  to  1861  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  History 
m  of  Russia  from  its  origins  to  1861.  Includes  Mongol  Conquest;  statebuilding;  foreign 
F         policy;  popular  and  intellectual  opposition  to  serfdom. 

HST  326.  Russia  Since  1861  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
I  History  of  Russia  from  1861  to  the  present.  Topics  include  impact  of  emancipation, 

growth  of  revolutionary  movement,  revolutions  of  1917,  the  Stalin  years,  post-Stalin 
reforms. 

HST  327.  IVIodern  israei  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  102  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  origins 
of  the  modern  state  of  Israel;  the  history  of  Zionism,  the  Holocaust,  and  Great  Power 
Diplomacy;  evolution  of  Israel  since  1948;  political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  intellec- 
tual, scientific,  and  technological  development;  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict;  and  Israeli 
democracy  and  world  politics. 

HST  328.  European  Social  History  from  1650  to  tiie  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST 
101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  lives  of  ordinary  people  in  different  regions  of 
Europe,  under  feudal,  monarchial,  capitalist,  and  Marxist  societies;  the  impact  of  cli- 
mate, geography,  language,  religion,  education,  and  work  on  individuals,  families,  so- 
cial groups,  and  nations. 

HST  329.  European  Intellectual  History  from  1650  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite: 
'  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  main  currents  of  European 

I  thought  and  their  relation  to  European  society  in  general  from  the  Scientific  Revolution 

j  to  present. 

I 

I 

j  HST  330.  Womanhood  In  America:  Family,  Work  and  Community  Life  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  American  women  and  wom- 
en's roles  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HST  331 .  American  Urban  history  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  -202  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  transition  in  America  from  a  pre-industrial  rural  society  to  an  industrial  urban  so- 
ciety. This  course  explores  the  effect  urbanization  had  upon  America's  social,  political 
and  economic  institutions  and  concludes  with  an  examination  of  how  the  "revolution" 
in  transportation  and  technology  shaped  the  design  of  American  cities. 

HST  333.  American  Social  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  -202  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  impact  of  social  change  on  American  life  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  An 
examination  of  changing  concepts  of  ethnicity  and  racial  identification,  the  grovv/fh  of 
religious  movements,  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  family  life,  the  impact  of  urban- 
ization on  crime  and  violence,  and  the  influences  of  movies  and  television  on  mass 
behavior. 
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HST  334.  Slavery  and  Sectionalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  and  202  or  consent  c 
instructor.  A  study  of  slavery  as  an  intellectual  and  political  problem  in  the  United  State 
with  special  attention  to  abolitionism,  sectional  differences  in  the  1820-1861  perioc 
and  the  impact  of  slavery  on  the  war  effort  of  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy. 

HST  335.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  c 
consent  of  instructor.  American  diplomatic  activities  and  foreign  relations  since  1775 

HST  336.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  c 
consent  of  instructor.  Development  of  the  Constitution  through  decisions  of  Suprem 
Court;  evolution  of  federal  authority  in  relation  to  distribution  of  governmental  powe 
society  and  economic  life. 

HST  337.  History  of  American  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-  201  or  consent  c 
instructor.  American  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  with  emphasis  o 
those  ideas  having  lasting  influences  on  American  institutions. 

HST  339.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  c 
consent  of  instructor.  An  historical  study  of  American  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  trans 
portation,  and  banking  with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the  ecor 
omy. 

HST  341.  North  Carolina  1524  to  1835  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-  202  or  consent  c 
instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  from  the  cc 
lonial  and  federal  period  to  the  Constitution  of  1835. 

HST  342.  North  Carolina  1 835  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  -202  or  conser 
of  instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  nine 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

HST  346.  The  Old  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Th 
South  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic 
and  social  institutions  distinctive  to  the  South. 

HST  347.  The  New  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Aftet 
math  of  Reconstruction,  rise  of  the  New  South,  effects  of  industrialism,  continuatioi 
and  decline  of  sectionalism. 

HST  351.  History  of  Canada  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  HST  201-202  or  conser 
of  instructor.  A  brief  survey  of  Canada  under  the  French;  development  under  BritisI 
control;  evolution  of  the  Dominion;  relations  with  the  United  States  and  British  Com 
monwealth  of  Nations. 

HST  360.  History  of  China  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  two  of  the  following:  HST  101,  102  o 
103;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Survey  of  the  history  of  China:  the  evolution  of  charac 
teristic  Chinese  institutions  and  modes  of  thought  from  antiquity  to  the  present  withii 
a  wider  framework  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  change;  Chinese  responses  t( 
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western  imperialism  in  modern  times;  revolutionary  transformation  in  modern  contem- 
porary China. 

HST  361.  History  of  Japan  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  two  of  the  following:  HST  101,  102  or 
103;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Survey  of  Japanese  history  from  the  earliest  recorded 
times  to  the  present  emphasizing  Japan's  development  as  a  cultural  daughter  of  China; 
Japanization  of  Chinese  culture  and  unique  aspects  of  Japanese  civilization;  the 
emergence  of  a  modern  economy  and  state  economic  bases  of  Japanese  militarism- 
imperialism;  developmental  characteristics  of  Japanese  capitalism. 

HST  364.  History  of  India  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102,  103,  or  consent  of  instructor, 
Survey  of  Indian  history  with  emphasis  on  cultural,  social,  and  intellectual  developments 
from  c.  2500  to  the  present. 

HST  365.  History  of  Modern  East  Asia  (3)  Prerequisite;  HST  101-102  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  survey  of  modern  east  Asian  history  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  Asian  response  to  western  imperialism,  institutional 
continuity  and  change,  international  relations,  and  movements  toward  independence 
and  modernization.  The  course  focuses  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea  with  secondary 
attention  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  post- World  War  II  era. 

HST  368.  Latin  American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  American  or  Western  Civilization 
survey  course  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  development  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  from  the  time  of  the  pre-Conquest  civilizations  to  the 
present. 

HST  371 .  African  History  to  1 800  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  1 02, 1 03  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Historical  survey  of  African  history  from  earliest  times  to  1800  with  emphasis  on  the 
precolonial  period.  Topics  include  early  civilizations;  the  rise  of  Islam;  initial  European 
contacts;  and  the  slave  trade. 

HST  372.  History  of  Modern  Africa  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  102,  103  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Historical  survey  of  African  history  from  1800  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade;  the  scramble  for  Africa;  establishment  and 
operation  of  colonial  rule;  independence  movements;  and  the  post-colonial  period. 

HST  378.  (GGY  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  An  applied  research  course 
which  deals  with  the  procedures  employed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in 
locating,  recording,  restoring,  and  preserving  American  architectural  heritage  and  ma- 
terial cultural  resources.  Subjects  examined  include:  survey,  documentation,  and  plan- 
ning; historic  districts;  adaptive  use;  funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles. 

HST  380.  Twentieth  Century  International  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing: HST  102,  103,  202,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Historical  analysis  of  the  main 
techniques,  goals,  and  practitioners  of  international  relations  from  World  War  I  to  the 
present,  stressing  shifts  in  the  balance  of  power,  ideological  competition,  alliance  sys- 
tems, international  organizations,  peace  movements,  and  new  methods  of  conflict 
resolution. 
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HST  382.  History  of  Middle  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Historical  survey  of  the  Middle  East,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  the  rise  of 
islam.  Topics  include  the  early  Islamic  conquests,  the  Sunni/Shi'ite  schism,  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  colonialism,  movements  toward  Independence  and  modernization,  and 
present  conflicts. 

HST  403.  (530)  Medieval  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102  and  completion  of 
any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  A  study  of  medieval  institutions  and  culture 
with  special  emphasis  on  feudalism,  manorialism,  and  the  religious  system  of  the 
period. 

HST  405.  Political  History  of  Middle  Ages  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  political  development  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  West  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  period. 

HST  407.  (532)  Europe  In  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101 ,  102 
and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Political,  economic  and 
social  changes  during  the  Renaissance,  with  special  attention  to  the  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  the  age. 

HST  409.  (533)  Europe  In  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102 
and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Causes  and  development 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation  with  examination  of  the 
impact  of  these  movements  on  the  political,  economic  and  social  institutions  of  early 
modern  Europe. 

HST  410.  Age  of  Discovery  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  and  completion  of  any  uni- 
versity coursework  at  the  300  level.  An  examination  of  the  expansion  of  European 
civilizations  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  economic,  scientific, 
technological,  religious,  and  political  backgrounds  to  maritime  expansion.  Considera- 
tion of  exploration,  commerce  and  colonies  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French 
and  English  through  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

HST  411.  (534)  Europe:  From  Monarchy  to  Revolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102 
and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Modern  Europe  from 
the  rise  of  absolute  kings  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  wars  to  gain  control  of  Europe  and  colonial 
empire,  the  development  of  capitalist  finance  and  a  global  economy,  and  the  decline 
of  aristocracy,  climaxing  in  the  French  Revolution  and  the  age  of  Napoleon. 

HST  413.  (535)  Europe:  The  Age  of  Industry  and  Empire  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101, 
102  and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  The  origins  and 
development  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe;  its  effect  on  politics,  population, 
urbanization  and  social  class  consciousness,  the  establishment  of  modern  colonial 
empires  In  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  place  in  the  world  economic  order. 
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HST  415.  (536)  Europe  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Mastery  (3)  Prerequisite;  HST  101, 
102  and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  The  rivalry  of 
Europe's  great  powers  leading  to  World  Wars  I  and  II:  the  causes,  events,  and  results 
of  those  global  conflicts;  the  ensuing  political  revolutions  in  the  inter-war  period;  antic- 
ipations of  decline  of  the  European  empires;  the  spread  of  democracy  and  self-deter- 
mination to  certain  areas;  and  European  cultural  and  scientific  development  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

HST  417.  (537)  Europe  Since  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102  and  completion  of 
any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  The  revival  of  Europe  after  the  Nazi  period 
and  its  division  by  the  Cold  War;  political,  social,  economic  developments  on  both 
sides  of  the  "Iron  Curtain,"  decolonialization  of  Europe's  empires;  movements  for 
political  and  economic  integration;  continuing  revolutionary  currents;  Europe's  place 
in  contemporary  world  politics. 

HST  420.  Great  Britain  1815-1914:  The  Victorian  Age  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102 
and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  An  examination  of  British 
society  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Major  themes  considered  will  include  the  impact  of  industrialization  and  urbanization; 
the  gradual  democratization  of  British  politics;  the  cultural  aspects  of  "Victorianism;" 
the  foundations  of  British  international  power;  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire. 

HST  441.  (510)  Colonial  History  of  the  U.S.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and  com- 
pletion of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Formation  and  growth  of  American 
colonies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1763). 

HST  443.  (511)  The  American  Revolution  and  Formation  of  the  United  States,  1 763- 
1800  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at 
the  300  level.  Organization  of  the  British  Empire,  events  preceding  the  Revolution,  the 
war  for  independence,  Confederation  era,  drafting  and  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, politics  of  the  new  nation. 

HST  445.  (512)  The  Early  United  States  Republic  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and 
completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Era  from  inauguration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  through  Jacksonian  democracy  to  the  advent  of  the  American  Civil 
War. 

HST  447.    (513)  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201 ,  202  and 

completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  The  American  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  of  the  South  through  1877. 

HST  449.  (514)  Robber  Barons  and  Reformers,  the  U.S.,  1877-1917  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HST  201 ,  202  and  completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  The  rise 
of  American  industry  and  the  Populist-Progressive  responses  to  urbanization  and  in- 
dustrialization. 

HST  451.  (515)  Twentieth  Century  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and  com- 
pletion of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  A  study  of  the  United  States  from 
1917  to  1950  with  emphasis  upon  World  War  I,  the  Roaring  twenties.  Depression  and 
New  Deal,  World  War  II,  and  the  origins  of  the  Cold  War. 
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HST  452.  (516)  America  Since  1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and  completion  of 
any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Developments  in  American  politics,  cultural 
life,  civil  rights  and  foreign  policy  from  the  time  of  the  Truman  administration  to  the 
present,  including  the  Cold  War,  Korea,  the  Vietnam  War,  Watergate,  the  energy  crisis, 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  feminism,  and  the  "Me  Decade." 

HST  470.    (570)  introduction  to  Applied  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201 ,  202  and 

completion  of  course  work  at  the  300  level  in  history.  A  research  seminar  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  various  sectors  of  applied  history  (government/public  policy, 
archives  and  information  management,  cultural  resource  management,  media  and 
research  organizations),  and  with  the  research  methodologies  peculiar  to  the  field. 
Field  trips,  guest  speakers  and  a  sponsored  research  project  provide  practical  expe- 
rience for  participants. 

HST  480.  (517)  Topics  In  Afro-American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and 
completion  of  any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  An  intensive  historical  study 
of  selected  themes  and  events  in  the  history  of  Afro-Americans  from  the  origins  of  the 
Atlantic  slave  trade  to  the  present.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  482.  (576)  Community  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201,  202  and  completion  of 
any  university  course  work  at  the  300  level.  Provides  an  introduction  to  the  methodo- 
logical and  practical  application  of  community  studies.  Topics  include:  oral  history, 
folklore,  ethnography,  museum  and  archival  collection  and  management  and  historic 
preservation.  Students  will  select  a  research  project  in  cooperation  with  one  of  the 
local  museums,  historical  societies,  the  public  library  or  another  governmental  agency. 

1 

HST  484.  (584)  American  History  Through  Film  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201 ,  202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor,  Analysis  of  interpretations  of  American  history  as  presented  in  doc- 
umentary and  dramatic  films.  Two  related  themes  are  stressed:  the  way  Hollywood 
films  and  television  programs  depict  contemporary  views  of  events  in  American  history 
as  well  as  the  way  films  reveal  changing  attitudes  and  values  in  American  popular 
culture. 

HST  490.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite  :  Senior  standing.  An  exploration  of  historiog- 
raphy and  the  methodologies  of  historical  research,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  writing 
of  history. 

HST  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson.  Students  should  have  a  2.0  grade  point  average. 

HST  495.  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102,  or  201,  202  as  appropriate  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  historical  topic  not  regularly  covered  in  other  courses. 
May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  497.  (597)  Topics  in  Asian  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  103  and  relevant  universit 
course  work  at  the  300  level.  Intensive  study  of  selected  themes  and  events  in  Asiar 
history  not  regularly  covered  in  other  courses.  Examples  of  specific  topics  include:] 
"The  Chinese  Revolution,"  "Meiji  Japan,"  "Gandhian  Thought,"  "The  Nationalist  Move- 
ments." May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 
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HST  498.  Internship  In  Applied  History  (3)  Prerequisite;  HST  101,  102,  201,  202,  470 
and  at  least  one  other  history  course  with  relevant  content.  Academic  training  and 
practical  field  experience  through  work  with  a  private  historical  agency  in  the  three 
county  area  in  and  around  Wilnnington.  Faculty  supervision  and  evaluation  of  all  study 
and  on-site  activity.  Open  to  students  of  junior  or  senior  standing  who  have  been 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Comnnittee  for  the  Intern  Program. 

HST  499.  Honors  Work  In  History  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Consent  of  in- 
structor or  department  chairperson.  Individual  study  of  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494;  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 

LATIN 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

MARINE  BIOLOGY 

(See  Biological  Sciences) 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  D.  Smith,  chairperson.  Dr.  Adhar,  Dr.  Berman,  Dr.  Bianco,  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Mr.  T.  Brown, 
Dr.  Chang,  Dr.  Dankel,  Dr.  Deck,  Dr.  DeSouza,  Dr.  Etheridge,  Dr.  Feng,  Dr.  Frierson,  Dr. 
Greim,  Dr.  Gurganus,  Dr.  Herbst,  Dr.  Herman,  Dr.  Kambule,  Dr.  Karlof,  Dr.  Kasala,  Dr.  Lugo, 
Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Sadek,  Dr.  Saksena,  Dr.  H.  Smith,  Dr. 
K.  Smith,  Dr.  Spackman,  Ms.  Spike,  Ms.  Wager,  Dr.  Whipkey,  Dr.  Yan.  £ 

'a 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Computer  Sciences  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Core  Require-  ^ 
ments:  CSC  121,  122,  231,  241,  242,  332,  334,  360;  MAT  161,  162,  335;  STT  262,  362.  In  j 
addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  below,  one  of  which  a  student  must  f 
complete  in  order  to  fulfill  the  degree  requirements.  With  careful  planning  and  advising,  a  * 
student  may  complete  a  second  major  in  an  area  of  application. 

Option  1. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  applications  of  computer  science  to  the 
mathematical  or  physical  sciences. 

CSC  325,  425,  460;  MAT  261,  361;  PHY  201,  202;  and  two  courses  selected  from  CSC 
420,  MAT  418,  419,  435,  436,  471,  and  MAT/STT  465. 

Option  2. 

This  option  emphasizes  the  study  of  computers  as  systems.  Students  selecting  this  option 
are  prepared  for  careers  involving  systems  analysis  or  systems  integration,  or  for  graduate 
studies  in  computer  sciences. 

CSC  325  or  MAT  361 ;  CSC  342,  410.  442,  460;  MAT  261 ;  MAT  336  or  375;  PHY  201 ,  202. 

Option  3. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  industrial 
or  business  and  information  systems  applications. 

CSC  455;  six  additional  hours  at  the  300  or  400  level  in  Computer  Science,  Mathematics 
or  Statistics,  approved  by  the  advisor;  ACG  201,  203;  ECN  221,  222;  FIN  335;  MGT  350; 
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MKT  340;  PDS  314.  A  grade  of  "0"  or  better  must  be  earned  on  each  required  connputer 
science  course;  a  quality  point  average  of  (C)  2.0  or  better  nnust  be  earned  on  all  other 
courses  required  for  the  major. 

Note:  Students  interested  in  the  degree  program  in  computer  science  are  encouraged  to 
begin  their  mathematics  study  with  Calculus  I  (MAT  161).  Initial  placement  in  mathematics 
is  based  on  high  school  background  and  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Students  not 
prepared  for  calculus  in  their  first  semester  should  begin  with  MAT  115  or  111-112,  as 
appropriate.  Students  who  place  into  MAT  162  are  advised  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement 
Test  to  receive  college  credit  for  MAT  161. 


Computer  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 


i 


CSC  105.  Introduction  to  Computing  and  Computer  Applications  (3)  Basic  elements 
of  computing  machines  and  computing  processes.  Computer  hardware,  algorithms, 
programming  languages,  some  applications  -  e.g.,  word  processing,  database  man- 
agement, communications  -  and  various  social  and  technical  issues  of  computer  tech- 
nology. Introduction  to  programming  in  some  language  and  familiarization  with  a  variety 
of  computer  systems. 

CSC  111.  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  Using  FORTRAN  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAT  111  or  115.  Algorithms  and  computer  systems,  data  representation,  survey  of 
computer  applications,  elementary  programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN,  debugging 
and  verification  of  programs.  Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

CSC  112.    Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  115  or 

equivalent  preparation.  An  introduction  to  programming  in  a  high-level  language  for 
students  who  are  not  computer  science  majors.  Algorithms,  computer  systems,  data 
representation,  survey  of  computer  applications,  elementary  programming  techniques, 
debugging  and  verification  of  programs.  The  language  to  be  used  will  be  specified  in 
the  schedule  of  classes.  Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

CSC  121.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  115,  or 
equivalent.  Problem  solving  methods  and  algorithms  in  a  modern  high-level  program- 
ming language.  Introduces  one  or  more  programming  environments.  Emphasis  on 
programming  style  and  the  design,  coding,  and  testing  of  complete  programs.  A  grade 
of  "C"  or  better  is  required  for  taking  any  course  for  which  CSC  121  is  prerequisite. 
Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week.  | 

CSC  122.  introduction  to  Computer  Science  11  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  121.  Continuation 
of  CSC  121  with  emphasis  on  character  and  string  processing,  elementary  data  struc- 
tures, computer  graphics,  recursion,  and  use  of  software  tools.  A  grade  of  "C"  or 
better  is  required  for  taking  any  course  for  which  CSC  122  is  prerequisite.  Three  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

CSC  125.  Computer  Language  -  FORTRAN  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  121.  Elementary  and 
intermediate  programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN.  Computer  solution  to  numeric 
problems.  No  credit  after  completion  of  CSC  111. 
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CSC  1 26.  Computer  Language  -  PLyi  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  11 1  or  1 21 .  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  programming  techniques  in  PL/1.  Computer  solution  to  numeric  problems 
and  non-numeric  problems. 

CSC  127.  Computer  Language  -  COBOL  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  111  or  121.  Elementary 
and  intermediate  programming  techniques  in  COBOL.  Computer  solution  to  business 
oriented  problems. 

CSC  128.  Interactive  Personal  Computing  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  1 1 1  or  121 .  Elementary 
programming  techniques  using  interactive  services.  The  use  of  personal  computers. 

CSC  231.  (MAT  231)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Corequisite:  CSC  121.  Introduction  to 
discrete  mathematics.  Prepositional  logic;  set  algebra;  Boolean  algebra  and  elemen- 
tary graph  theory  and  applications  to  computer  science. 

CSC  241 .  Introduction  to  Computer  Systems  &  Assembly  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CSC  121.  Introduction  to  computer  structure.  Registers,  machine  instructions  and  for- 
mats; number  and  character  representation;  execution  control  and  addressing  tech- 
niques. Basic  input-output  programming;  files;  procedures,  segmentation,  and  linkage, 
recursion  and  re-entrancy;  floating-point  and  string  operations.  Symbolic  and  machine- 
level  debugging. 

CSC  242.    Digital  Logic  and  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  231  and  241 . 

Study  of  computer  system  organization.  Combinational  and  sequential  circuit  analysis 
and  synthesis;  medium  and  large-scale  integrated  circuits.  Register-  transfer  language 
and  microprogramming;  instruction  fetch  and  execution;  flow  of  control.  Input-output, 
controllers,  interrupts,  communications  and  codes.  Introduction  to  computer  networks. 

CSC  305.  Computer  Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  122,  MAT  261.  Corequisite:  MAT 
335.  Detailed  study  of  two-dimensional  graphics  and  introduction  to  issues  from  three- 
dimensional  graphics.  Graphics  hardware  and  applications.  Study  of  graphics  primi- 
tives in  two  dimensions:  lines,  attributes,  windowing,  clipping,  transformations.  Over- 
view of  other  topics:  three-dimensional  transformations,  modeling,  color  science, 
rendering. 

CSC  325.     (IVIAT  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  1 1 1  or  1 21 ,  MAT  1 62. 

An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work. 
Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical  solution  of  ordi- 
nary differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient  use  of  the  com- 
puter are  emphasized. 

CSC  332.  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  122  and  231 .  Study  of  basic  data  struc- 
tures and  their  applications.  Lists  and  trees;  graph  algorithms;  internal  and  external 
sort  and  search  techniques;  hashing;  analysis  and  design  of  efficient  algorithms;  file 
processing  techniques. 
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CSC  334.  Programming  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332.  Formal  definition  of  pro- 
gramming languages  including  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics.  Simple  state- 
ments including  precedence,  infix,  and  postfix  notation.  Global  properties  of  algorithmic 
languages  including  scope  of  declarations,  storage  allocation,  grouping  of  statements, 
binding  time  of  constituents,  subroutines,  coroutines,  and  tasks.  List  processing,  string 
manipulation,  data  description,  and  simulation  languages.  Run-time  representation  of 
program  and  data  structures.  , 

CSC  342.  Operating  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  242  and  334.  Study  of  supervisory 
programs.  System  services  and  file  systems;  CPU  scheduling;  memory  management; 
virtual  memory;  disk  scheduling.  Deadlock  characterization,  prevention,  and  avoidance; 
concurrent  processes;  semaphores;  critical  sections;  synchronization.  Distributed  sys- 
tems and  communication  protocols. 

CSC  350.    Computer  Components  and  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  1 62  and  PHY  202. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  elements  of  electricity,  electronics,  and  semi-conductor  device 
theory  as  applied  to  computer  components.  Voltage,  current,  Ohms's  law;  capacitance, 
inductance,  reactance,  impedance,  and  analysis  of  AC  circuits;  transmission  lines; 
transistors,  flip-flops,  and  small-scale  integrated  circuits;  medium  and  large-scale  in- 
tegrated circuits  and  the  microprocessor. 

CSC  360.  Formal  Languages  and  Computablllty  I  (3)  Prerequisite  :  CSC  332.  An  intro- 
duction to  theoretical  computer  science.  Topics  include  regular  expression  and  finite 
state  concepts;  basic  automata  theory;  formal  grammars  and  languages;  computa- 
blllty; Turing  machines;  elementary  recursive  function  theory. 

CSC  365.  Switching  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  231 .  Switching  algebra,  gate  network 
analysis  and  synthesis,  Boolean  algebra,  combinational  circuit  minimization,  sequential 
circuit  analysis  and  synthesis,  sequential  circuit  state  minimization,  hazards  and  races, 
and  elementary  number  systems  and  codes. 

CSC  410.  Compiler  Construction  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  360.  Review  of  program  lan- 
guage structures,  translation,  loading,  execution,  and  storage  allocation.  Compilation 
of  simple  expressions  and  statements.  Organization  of  a  compiler  including  compile- 
time  and  run-time  symbol  tables,  lexical  scan,  syntax  scan,  object  code  generation, 
error  diagnostics,  object  code  optimization  techniques,  and  overall  design.  Use  of 
compiler  writing  languages  and  bootstrapping.  | 

CSC  420.  Simulation  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  231  and  STT  362.  Introduction 
to  simulation  and  comparison  with  other  techniques.  Discrete  simulation  models,  and 
introduction  to,  or  review  of,  queueing  theory  and  stochastic  processes.  Comparison 
of  discrete  change  simulation  languages.  Simulation  methodology  including  generation 
of  random  numbers  and  variates,  design  of  simulation  experiments  for  optimization, 
analysis  of  data  generated  by  simulation  experiments,  and  validation  of  simulation 
models  and  results.  Selected  applications  of  simulation. 
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CSC  425.  (525;  Mathematics  425/525)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  325, 
335  and  361 .  introduction  to  the  theoretical  foundations  of  numerical  algorithms.  So- 
lution of  linear  systems  by  direct  methods,  least  squares,  minimax,  and  spline  ap- 
proximations; polynomial  interpolation;  numerical  integration  and  differentiation; 
solution  of  non-linear  equations;  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Error  analysis.  Certain  algorithms  are  selected  for  programming. 

CSC  432.  (532)  Advanced  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332  and  MAT  335. 
Advanced  topics  in  data  structures,  with  emphasis  on  algorithmic  complexity.  Recur- 
sive list  manipulations;  paradigms  of  search;  biconnectivity,  strong  connectivity,  and 
precedence  relations  in  graphs;  pattern  matching;  search  trees;  memory  management 
and  secondary  storage;  optimal  techniques  for  sorting,  merging,  and  selection. 

CSC  442.  Advanced  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  342.  Advanced  top- 
ics in  computer  organization  and  architecture.  Readings  from  the  literature  contrasting 
alternative  organization  schemes  as  they  affect  systems  development.  Seminar  format. 

CSC  450.  Software  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332.  Study  of  the  design  and 
production  of  large  and  small  software  systems.  Topics  include  systems  engineering, 
software  life-cycle  and  characterization;  use  of  software  tools. 

CSC  455.  Data  Base  iVianagement  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332.  Introduction  to 
data  base  concepts,  data  independence,  logical  and  physical  views  of  data  base 
systems.  Data  models:  hierarchial,  network,  and  relational.  Data  description  languages, 
query  functions,  relational  algebra. 


CSC  460.  Formal  Languages  and  Computability  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  360.  Advanced  ■> 
topics  in  theoretical  computer  science.  Theory  of  computation;  languages  and  syntactic  J 
analysis;  computational  complexity  and  NP  -completeness.  i 

CSC  475.  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  computer  science  not  covered  in  existing 
courses.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

CSC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

CSC  495.  Seminar  in  Computer  Science  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

CSC  499.  Honors  Woric  In  Computer  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  94. 

Requirements  for  iVIajor  In  Mathematics:  Core  requirements:  MAT  161-162,  261,  275, 
335,  336,  375,  and  either  366  or  411;  CSC  121;  STT  262-362;  PHY  201-202;  and  at  least 
nine  hours  at  the  300  or  400  level  approved  by  the  advisor  in  an  area  related  to  mathematics. 
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In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  listed  below,  one  of  which  a 
student  must  complete  to  fulfill  the  degree  requirements. 

\ 

I.  B.A.  degree  teacher  certification  In  IVIatiiematlcs:  MAT  345,  346.  The  education  and 
psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certification  satisfy  the  core  requirements  of  at  least 
nine  hours  at  the  300  or  400  level  in  an  area  related  to  mathematics. 

II.  B.A.  degree  in  l\^atiiematics:  Nine  additional  hours  of  mathematics  courses  at  the 
300  or  400  level  approved  by  the  advisor.  | 

ill.  B.S.  degree  In  Mathematics:  MAT  361 ;  one  of  MAT  367,  41 1  (if  not  used  for  the  core 
requirement),  412  or  415;  495;  a  mathematical  modeling  course,  and  six  additional  hours  of 
mathematics  or  statistics  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  approved  by  the  advisor.  The 
modeling  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  taking  any  of:  MAT  419,  436  or  MAT/STT  465.  (Note: 
Some  of  these  courses  require  additional  prerequisites.) 

A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  is  required  for  mathematics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Note  1 .  Collateral  courses  required  in  the  three  programs  in  mathematics  must  be  chosen 
from  departmentally  approved  courses  which,  together  with  the  student's  mathe- 
matics courses,  comprise  a  coherent  program.  Normally  a  proposed  program  of 
study  should  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  student's  junior  year. 

Note  2.  Students  interested  in  a  degree  program  in  mathematics  are  encouraged  to  begin 
their  mathematics  study  with  Calculus  I  (MAT  161).  Initial  placement  in  mathematics 
is  based  on  high  school  background  and  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Stu- 
dents not  prepared  for  calculus  in  their  first  semester  should  begin  with  MAT  115 
or  111-112,  as  appropriate.  Students  who  place  into  MAT  162  are  advised  to  take 
the  Advanced  Placement  Test  to  receive  college  credit  for  MAT  161. 

Mathematics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathennatical  Sciences) 

In  general,  mathematics  is  sequential  in  nature.  Therefore,  successful  mastery  of  each 
course  in  sequence  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  next  course.  In 
light  of  this,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  before 
registering  for  the  next  course  in  a  sequence.  With  special  permission  a  student  can  repeat 
a  course  in  which  a  "D"  grade  is  obtained.  Sequences  offered  where  this  guideline  is  ap- 
plicable are  MAT  111-112,  MAT  111-151,  MAT  111-112-151-152,  MAT  115-151-152,  MAT 
111-112-1 61  -1 62-261 ,  MAT  1 1 5-1 61  -1 62-261 . 

MAT  100.  Foundations  of  Algebra  (0)  Designed  primarily  for  students  not  prepared  for 
MAT  1 1 1  who  need  additional  manipulative  skills,  particularly  in  algebra.  Three  hours 
each  week.  (No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing 
student  loads,  but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 
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MAT  101-102.  College  Mathematics  for  The  General  Student  (3,3)  A  survey  of  math- 
ematical ways  of  thinking  designed  for  the  general  student.  Not  intended  as  preparation 
for  further  mathematics  courses.  Cannot  be  substituted  for  MAT  111,  112,  or  115. 
Emphasis  on  concepts  and  applications  rather  than  on  manipulative  skills.  Introduces 
logic,  number  systems,  algebra,  geometry,  probability,  statistics,  computers,  calculus 
and  the  history  of  mathematics.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a  grade 
of  "C"  or  better,  of  a  mathematics  course  numbered  141  or  higher. 

MAT  111.  Precalculus  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  performance  on  the  UNCW  math- 
ematics placement  test.  A  preparatory  course  for  further  mathematics  courses.  Equa- 
tions and  inequalities;  polynomial,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  graphs; 
systems  of  equations  and  inequalities.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  better,  of  MAT  115  or  mathematics  course  numbered  151  or  higher. 

MAT  112.  Precalculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  equivalent  or  satisfactory  perform- 
ance on  the  UNCW  mathematics  placement  test.  Topics  from  trigonometry  and  al- 
gebra. Includes  trigonometric  functions,  identities  and  equations;  zeros  of  polynomials, 
mathematical  induction;  sequences.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  better,  of  MAT  1 15  or  a  mathematics  course  numbered  152  or  higher. 

MAT  115.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  performance 
on  the  UNCW  mathematics  placement  test.  (This  is  usually  equivalent  to  an  SAT  score 
above  500  in  math,  and  at  least  a  "B"  average  in  algebra  I  and  II,  geometry,  advanced 
algebra  and  trigonometry.)  A  one-semester  treatment  of  the  topics  listed  under  MAT 
1 1 1  and  MAT  1 12.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better 
of  MAT  111,  MAT  112,  or  a  mathematics  course  numbered  151  or  higher. 

MAT  141-142.  Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (3-3)  Real  number  system  and  related 
operations,  units  of  measurement,  graphs  and  data  analysis,  geometry,  logic  and  sets, 
and  introduction  to  calculators  and  computers. 

MAT  151-152.     Basic  Calculus  with  Applications  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  1 15  for 

151;  MAT  112  or  115  and  151  for  152.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  and 
certain  transcendental  functions,  partial  differentiation,  sequences  and  series.  Greater 
emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  and  applications  than  on  theory  and  derivations. 
This  sequence  is  not  intended  for  students  who  need  mathematics  beyond  calculus. 

MAT  161-162.    Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  (4-4)  Prerequisite:  MAT  1 12  or  1 15  or 

equivalent  preparation  in  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Treatment  of  calculus  of  a  single 
variable  intended  for  students  in  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  Functions 
and  limits;  differentiation  with  applications  including  maxima  and  minima,  related  rates, 
differentials  and  approximations;  theory  of  integration  with  applications;  equations  of 
curves  including  the  conic  sections;  transcendental  functions;  infinite  sequences  and 
series.  Three  lecture  and  two  hour  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MAT  231.  (CSC  231)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Corequisite:  CSC  121.  Introduction  to 
discrete  mathematics.  Prepositional  logic;  set  algebra;  Boolean  algebra  and  elemen- 
tary minimization;  relations;  principles  of  recursion  and  induction;  elementary  graph 
theory  and  applications  to  computer  science. 
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MAT  261.  Multivariate  Calculus  (4)  Prerequisite:  MAT  162.  Calculus  of  functions  of  sev- 
eral variables.  Polar  coordinates  and  parametric  equations,  solid  analytic  geonnetry, 
partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each 
week. 

MAT  275.  Axiomatic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  161.  An  introductory  treatment  of 
prepositional  and  predicate  logic  and  methods  of  proof.  Elementary  set  theory,  rela- 
tions, functions  and  topics  from  axiomatic  systems.  Precision  in  the  use  of  mathematics 
as  a  language  and  rigor  in  proofs  are  emphasized.  Students  present  and  discuss 
appropriate  material  to  gain  experience  in  communicating  mathematics.  ^ 

MAT  325.     (CSC  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  1 1 1  or  1 21 ,  MAT  1 62. 

An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work. 
Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  non-linear  equations,  and  numerical  solution  of  or- 
dinary differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient  use  of  the 
computer  are  emphasized. 

MAT  335.  Linear  Algebra  and  Matrices  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  162.  Systems  of  linear 
equations,  vector  spaces,  algebra  of  matrices  and  linear  transformations,  determinants, 
applications. 

MAT  336.  Modern  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275,  335  or  consent  of  instructor.  Equiv- 
alence relations;  groups,  subgroups,  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups;  rings,  sub- 
rings,  ideals,  quotient  rings;  rings  of  integers,  fields  of  rational,  real  and  complex  num- 
bers, polynomial  rings. 

MAT  345.  Modern  College  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Use  of  elementary  methods  in  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle,  special  em- 
phasis on  solving  original  examples,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  and 
projective  geometries. 

MAT  346.  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics  (3)  Corequisite:  MAT  275  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Development  of  mathematics  from  earliest  systems  to  present  century. 
Personalities  involved  with  the  contributions  of  each.  A  problem-study  approach  to  give 
the  student  some  training  in  research. 

MAT  361 .  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261 .  Theory  ,  methods  of  solution, 
and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  first  order  equa- 
tions and  linear  equations.  Additional  topics  from  power  series  solutions,  Laplace  trans- 
forms, linear  systems,  and  numerical  methods. 


MAT  366.  Advanced  Calculus  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261 ;  corequisite:  MAT  335.  A  thor^ 
ough  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  vector-valued  functions  of  a  vector 
variable.  Jacobians,  inverse  and  implicit  function  theorems,  change  of  variables  in 
multiple  integrals;  theorems  of  Green,  Gauss,  and  Stokes;  applications. 


i 
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MAT  367.  Advanced  Calculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  366.  Further  topics  in  analysis  and 
their  applications.  Infinite  series,  power  series,  uniform  convergence;  Fourier  series 
and  orthogonal  functions;  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms;  elementary  applications  to 
differential  equations  and  boundary  value  problems.  Introduction  to  complex  variables 
and  residue  theory. 

MAT  375.  Combinatorics  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  262  and  either  MAT  275  or  CSC/MAT  231 . 
Techniques  for  counting  configurations  of  objects.  Recurrence  relations;  principle  of 
inclusion-exclusion;  graphs,  trees,  and  circuits.  Additional  topics  chosen  from  Polya's 
Theorem,  generating  functions,  and  network  flows. 

MAT  411-412.  (511-512)  Real  Analysis  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261,  275,  and  335.  Ad- 
vanced study  of  convergence,  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  in  Euclidean 
space.  The  real  number  system,  basic  topology  of  Euclidean  spaces;  sequences  and 
series;  continuity,  differentiation  of  vector-valued  functions,  uniform  continuity;  theory 
of  integration;  implicit  and  inverse  function  theorems,  Stokes'  Theorem. 

MAT  415.  (515)  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  367  or  411. 
A  first  study  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Algebra  of  complex  numbers,  elemen- 
tary functions  with  their  mapping  properties;  analytic  functions;  power  series;  integra- 
tion, Cauchy's  Theorem,  Laurent  series  and  residue  calculus;  elementary  conformal 
mappings  and  boundary  value  problems. 

MAT  418-419.    Applied  Analytical  Methods  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  361  and  367  A 

thorough  treatment  of  the  solution  of  initial  and  boundary  value  problems  of  partial 
differential  equations.  Topics  include  classification  of  partial  differential  equations,  the 
method  of  characteristics,  separation  of  variables,  Fourier  analysis,  integral  equations 
and  integral  transforms,  generalized  functions.  Green's  functions,  Sturm-Liouville  the- 
ory, approximations,  numerical  methods. 

MAT  421.  (521)  Number  Theory  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  336.  Use  of  algebraic  techniques 
to  study  arithmetic  properties  of  the  integers  and  their  generalizations.  Primes,  divisi- 
bility and  unique  factorization  in  integral  domains;  congruences,  residues  and  quadratic 
reciprocity;  diophantine  equations  and  additional  topics  in  algebraic  number  theory. 

MAT  425.  (525;  CSC  425/525)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  325,  335,  and 
361.  Introduction  to  the  theoretical  foundations  of  numerical  algorithms.  Solution  of 
linear  systems  by  direct  methods;  least  squares,  minimax,  and  spline  approximation; 
polynomial  interpolation;  numerical  integration  and  differentiation;  solution  of  nonlinear 
equations;  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Error  analysis.  Cer- 
tain algorithms  are  selected  for  programming. 

MAT  435.  (535)  Linear  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  111  or  121  and  MAT  335. 
Methods  and  applications  of  optimizing  a  linear  function  subject  to  linear  constraints. 
Theory  of  the  simplex  method  and  duality;  parametric  linear  programs;  sensitivity  anal- 
ysis; modeling  and  computer  implementation. 
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MAT  436.  (536)  Discrete  Optimization  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  435.  Theory  and  applica- 
tions of  discrete  optinnization  algorithms.  Transportation  problems  and  network  flow 
problems;  integer  programming;  computer  implementation. 

MAT  451.  (551)  Topology  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275  and  336.  A  study  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  general  topology.  Metric  spaces,  continuity,  completeness,  compactness, 
connectedness,  separation  axioms,  product  and  quotient  spaces;  additional  topics  in 
point-set  topology. 

MAT  457.  (557)  Differentiai  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  366  or  411 .  Theory  of  curves 
and  surfaces  in  Euclidean  space.  Frenet  formulas,  curvature  and  torsion,  arc  length; 
first  and  second  fundamental  forms,  Gaussian  curvature,  equations  of  Gauss  and 
Codazzi,  differential  forms,  Cartan's  equations;  global  theorems. 

MAT  463.  (563)  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  335  and  361. 
Advanced  study  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Existence  and  uniqueness;  systems 
of  linear  equations,  fundamental  matrices,  matrix  exponential;  series  solutions,  regular 
singular  points;  plane  autonomous  systems,  stability  and  perturbation  theory;  Sturm- 
Liouville  theory  and  expansion  in  eigenfunctions. 

MAT  465.  (565;  STT  465/565)  Applied  Probability  (3)  MAT  261  and  STT  362.  The 
formulation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  probablistic  models.  Selected  topics  in  prob- 
ability theory.  Conditioning,  Markov  chains,  and  Poisson  processes.  Additional  topics 
chosen  from  renewal  theory,  queuing  theory,  Gaussian  processes,  Brownian  motion, 
and  elementary  stochastic  differential  equations.  j 


MAT  471.    Projects  In  Mathematical  Modeling  (3)  Prerequisite:  Either  CSC  420  or  MAT 

435  or  461,  or  MAT/STT  465.  Techniques  of  problem  recognition  and  formulation,  and 
mathematical  solution  and  interpretation  of  results.  Each  student  will  construct  a  math- 
ematical model  under  the  supervision  of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Advisory  Committee 
and  report  on  the  investigation  in  written  and  oral  form.  Seminar  format. 

MAT  475.  Topics  In  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  mathematics  not  covered  in  existing 
courses.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

MAT  481 .  (581 )  introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275  and  336. 
The  formal  study  of  truth  and  provability.  Prepositional  calculus;  predicate  calculus. 
Godel's  completeness  theorem,  applications  to  formal  number  theory  and  incomplete- 
ness. Additional  topics  chosen  from  areas  such  as  undecidability  or  nonstandard  anal- 
ysis. 

MAT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  con- 
sent of  the  department  chairperson,  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematics 
courses  taken. 
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MAT  495.  Seminar  In  Mathematics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Investigation  of  and  an  oral  report  on  a  mathennatical  topic  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  nnennber.  Within  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  semester  enrolled, 
the  student  nnust  submit  an  outline  of  the  proposed  work  to  the  Mathematics  Advisory 
Committee  for  approval. 

1 

MAT  499.  Honors  Work  In  Mathematics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 

(Statistics  Course  Descriptions 
(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

STT  205.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  In  the  Social  Sciences  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: MAT  101,  111,  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  sci- 

jf-  ences.)  Graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  univariate  data;  bivariate  data 
organization  and  measures  of  association;  contingency  table  analysis;  sampling  dis- 
tributions; estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  introduction  to  linear  regression  and  cor- 
relation. 

STTL  205.    Statistics  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  STT  205  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Computers  are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  and  inferential  methods  of 
p       STT  205  and  21 5.  Emphasis  is  on  the  use  of  existing  statistical  packages.  No  computer 
n         programming  knowledge  is  required.  Two  hours  each  week. 

STT  210.  introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Health  Sciences  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: MAT  111.  Collection,  tabulation  and  graphical  representation  of  data.  Meas- 
ures of  location  and  variation,  measures  of  association  and  chi-squared  distribution, 
correlation  and  regression,  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions,  estimation  and 
tests  of  hypotheses.  Health  care  statistics,  elementary  computer  skills  in  analysis  of 
data  and  interpretation  of  computer  printout. 

STT  215.    Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  In  the  Natural  Sciences  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  1 1 1  or  1 1 5.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences.) 
Graphical  and  numerical  descriptive  methods;  random  variables  and  probability  dis- 
tributions; estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  (large  and  small  samples);  linear  regres- 
sion and  correlation;  one-way  analysis  of  variance;  contingency  tables  and  goodness 
of  fit. 

STTL  215.  Statistics  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  STT  215  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Computers  are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  and  inferential  methods  of 
STT  205  and  215.  Emphasis  Is  on  the  use  of  existing  statistical  packages.  No  computer 
programming  knowledge  is  required.  Two  hours  each  week. 


c 
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STT  250.  Introduction  to  Sampling  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  introductory  sta- 
tistics course  such  as  STT  205,  210,  215,  PDS  217,  or  PSY  225.  An  introduction  to 
sampling  techniques  intended  for  students  in  the  social,  behavioral,  natural  or  health 
sciences.  Simple  random  sampling,  stratified  random  sampling,  cluster  sampling,  and 
ratio  and  regression  estimation. 

STT  262.    Discrete  Probability  and  Random  Variables  (2)  Prerequisite:  MAT  151  or  161 . 

An  introduction  to  random  variables  and  probability  distributions  in  the  discrete  case. 
Topics  include  descriptive  statistics;  elementary  combinatorics;  discrete  sample 
spaces  and  probability;  mathematical  expectation;  Tchebyshev's  Theorem;  conditional 
probability  and  independence;  Bayes'  Theorem;  joint,  conditional  and  marginal  distri- 
butions; common  discrete  probability  models.  Introduction  to  continuous  random  var- 
iables. 

STT  362.    Continuous  Probability  and  Statistics  (2)  Prerequisite:  STT  262  and  MAT  152 

or  162.  Continuous  random  variables  and  their  distributions.  Topics  include  functions 
of  random  variables;  estimation  and  tests  of  hypotheses;  regression  and  correlation; 
least  square  curve  fitting. 

STT  411.  (51 1)  Design  of  Experiments  and  Analysis  of  Variance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any 
elementary  statistics  course.  Review  of  elementary  statistics;  design  of  experiments 
including  completely  randomized,  randomized  block,  factorial,  split-plot,  and  repeated 
measures  designs;  analysis  of  variance;  non-parametric  alternative  methods  of  anal- 
ysis. Statistical  software  packages  will  be  used  as  appropriate  in  problem  solving.      . 

STT  412.  (512)  Applied  Regression  and  Correlation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  elementary 
statistics  course.  Review  of  elementary  statistics;  linear  and  multiple  regression;  cor- 
relation. Statistical  software  packages  will  be  used  as  appropriate  in  problem  solving. 

STT  430.  (530)  Introduction  to  Non-Parametric  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  362. 
Theory  and  methods  of  non-parametric  statistics  in  the  one-  and  two-  sample  problems 
and  their  comparisons  with  standard  parametric  procedures.  Non-parametric  tests  for 
comparing  more  than  two  samples;  tests  of  randomness  and  independence. 

STT  440.  (540)  Linear  IVIodels  and  Regression  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261  and 
335  and  STT  362.  Theoretical  introduction  to  the  general  linear  model  and  it  application 
to  simple  linear  regression  and  multiple  regression.  Estimation  and  hypothesis  testing 
of  model  coefficients;  residual  analysis;  analysis  of  covariance. 

STT  465.     (565;  MAT  465/565)  Applied  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261  and  STT 

362.  The  formulation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  probabilistic  models.  Selected  top- 
ics in  probability  theory.  Conditioning,  Markov  chains,  and  Poisson  processes.  Addi- 
tional topics  chosen  from  renewal  theory,  queuing  theory,  Gaussian  processes, 
Brownian  motion,  and  elementary  stochastic  differential  equations. 

STT  466-467.     (566-567)  IVIathematlcal  Statistics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261  and  STT 

362.  A  rigorous  introduction  to  mathematical  statistics.  Univariate  and  multivariate  prob- 
ability distributions;  conditional  and  marginal  distributions;  theory  of  estimation  and 
hypothesis  testing;  limiting  distributions  and  the  central  limit  theorem;  sufficient  statis- 
tics and  the  exponential  class  of  probability  density  functions. 
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STT  475.  Topics  in  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Topics  of  current  interest  in  statistics  not  covered  in  existing  courses.  May  be  repeated 
under  a  different  subtitle. 

STT  491 .  Directed  indlviduai  Study  (1  -3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  consent 
of  the  department  chairperson,  and  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematical  sci- 
ences courses  taken. 

STT  499.  Honors  Woric  in  Statistics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

MUSIC 

(See  Fine  Arts) 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Conser,  chairperson.  Dr.  Altrichter,  Dr.  Amon,  Dr.  Gauthier,  Dr.  Habibi,  Dr.  McGowan, 
Dr.  Megivern,  Dr.  Schmid,  Dr.  Shinn,  Dr.  Turrisi,  Dr.  Wilson. 

Requirements  for  a  i\^aJor  in  Phiiiosophy  and  Reiigion  for  tlie  B.A.  degree: 

i.  B.A.  degree  witii  empliasis  in  Phiiiosophy:  P&R  101,  103,  110,  115,  201,  202,  400, 
and  15  additional  hours  including  at  least  nine  at  the  300-400  level. 

ii.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  in  Reiigion:  P&R  101,  103,  110,  125,  230,  232,  400;  two 
:ourses  from  235,  236,  238,  240,  245,  246,  247,  or  248;  and  nine  additional  hours  at  the 
300-400  level. 

Philosophy  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

'&R  101.  Invitation  to  Philosophical  Thinlting  (3)  An  introduction  to  various  philoso- 
phers and  philosophical  problems  from  historical,  critical,  and  other  perspectives. 

'&R  110.  introduction  to  Logic  (3)  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  logic  including  the 
rules  of  deduction,  the  categorical  syllogism,  induction,  and  fallacies.  Initiation  in  com- 
puter logic  programs. 

'&R  115.  introduction  to  Ethics  (3)  An  introduction  to  fundamental  principles,  theories, 
and  problems  in  ethics. 

»&R  201 .  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical  thought 
in  ancient  and  medieval  times.  Emphasis  on  the  Greek  origins  of  the  philosophical 
tradition.  Readings  from  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Roman  philosophy  and  such 
Christian  thinkers  as  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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P&R  202.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical 
thought  from  the  beginning  of  the  nnodern  era  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  ration- 
alist and  empiricist  traditions.  Readings  from  such  philosophers  as  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Locke,  Hume,  Kant  and  Russell. 

P&R  205.  American  Philosophy  (3)  A  survey  of  American  philosophical  thought  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  Readings  from  such  American  thinkers  as  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  Federalist  authors,  Thoreau,  James,  Dewey  and  Quine. 

P&R  211.  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  (3)  A  survey  of  past  and  present  theories  of 
human  nature;  oriented  toward  issues  in  education  and  human  development. 

P&R  213.  Existentialism  (3)  An  introduction  to  major  themes  in  existential  thought  such 
as  freedom,  authenticity,  death  of  God,  the  meaning  of  life.  Primary  source  readings 
from  existential  authors,  e.g.,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel. 

P&R  215.  Bloethlcs  (3)  Examination  of  the  principles  and  problems  in  the  application  of 
ethical  theory  to  medical  and  research  practice. 

P&R  216.  Business  Ethics  (3)  An  examination  of  the  principles  and  problems  in  the 
application  of  ethical  theory  to  administrative  and  management  practice. 

P&R  217.  Military  Ethics  (3)  An  examination  of  the  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the 
military  profession  and  the  practice  of  war. 

P&R  218.  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Fundamentals  of  an  axiomatic  logical  system,  including 
both  the  prepositional  calculus  and  the  predicate  calculus,  consistency  and  complete- 
ness proofs,  and  mathematical  induction. 

P&R  220.  Philosophy  &  Science  Fiction  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  philosophical  themes 
explored  in  contemporary  science  fiction.  Topics  covered  include  the  nature  and  limits 
of  science  and  technology,  human  nature,  and  the  viability  of  alternative  political  ar- 
rangements. The  emphasis  will  be  on  learning  to  identify  the  philosophical  themes  that 
underlie  much  of  contemporary  science  fiction  and  to  use  these  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  modem  world.  Readings  will  include  both  fiction  and  contem- 
porary philosophy. 

P&R  302.  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  1 01  or  201 .  Study  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Analysis 
of  texts;  contemporary  interpretations. 

P&R  303.  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  201.  An  examination  of  Aristotle's  philos- 
ophy through  selected  texts,  supplemented  with  contemporary  criticisms.  Aristotle's 
criticisms  of  Plato;  problems  of  interpretation. 

P&R  305.  Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  A  survey  of  Islamic,  Jewish  and  Christian  philosoph- 
ical thought  in  medieval  times.  Readings  from  such  thinkers  as  Augustine,  Avicenna, 
Averroes,  Maimonides  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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P&R  310.  (PLS  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite;  Junior 
standing  and/or  the  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include:  natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism,  utilitarianism  and 
legal  realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law,  and  the  relation  of  law  and 
morality. 

P&R  313.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101,  115,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  An  exploration  of  philosophical  issues  and  concepts  central  to  an  under- 
standing of  social  and  political  life;  e.g.,  function  and  cause,  justice,  liberty,  equality, 
societal  facts  and  laws,  Utopias,  reason  and  political  argument,  political  obligation  and 
the  public  Interest. 

P&R  316.  The  Philosophy  of  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Investigation  and  exploration  into  both  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  regarding 
the  philosophy  of  art  and  its  associated  problems.  Visual  Arts,  such  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, film,  etc.,  will  be  examined. 

P&R  317.  Epistemology  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  201-202.  Fundamental  issues  in 
theory  of  knowledge:  nature  of  knowledge;  reasoning,  judgement;  truth,  certainty  and 
probability. 

P&R  318.  Metaphysics  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  201-202.  Fundamental  issues  and 
positions  concerning  the  nature  of  reality:  theories  of  being,  substance,  causality. 

P&R  320.  Philosophy  of  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  1 01  or  consent  of  instructor.  Selected 
readings  drawn  from  classical  and/or  contemporary  sources  bearing  on  problems  of 
the  self,  such  as  the  issue  of  personal  identity  and  the  concept  of  a  person,  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101.  Examination  of  the  basic 
problems  found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immortality, 
religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 

o&R  345.  Philosophy  of  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Fundamental  issues  in  the  philosophy  of  science;  the  nature  of  scientific  method; 
modes  of  verification  and  the  role  of  paradigms. 

3&R  360.  Philosophy  of  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  philosophical  issues  found  in  the  study  of  evolution:  origins  of  the 
theory;  impact  on  science;  methodology  of  Darwinian  and  contemporary  evolutionary 
studies;  concepts  of  species,  natural  selection  and  adaptation  and  its  mechanisms; 
application  of  evolutionary  theory  of  human  culture;  and  debates  over  creationism  and 
sociobiology. 
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P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  An  interdis 
ciplinary  investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  to 
study:  the  problenn  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  majors  in  junior  o 
senior  year;  open  to  qualified  non-majors. 

P&R  401.  The  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  202.  At 
examination  of  the  thought  and  influence  of  Kant  in  his  three  great  critiques,  especiall; 
the  first,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  well  as  in  his  Groundworl<  of  the  Metaphiysia 
of  [\/lorals. 

P&R  405.  Contemporary  Philosophical  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  202.  Pri 
mary  source  study  of  the  various  philosophers  of  the  20th  century,  representing  th( 
major  schools  or  movements. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  anc 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  philosophy  and  religion  and  consent  o 
department.  Research  of  selected  philosophic  and/or  religious  problems.  Three  houn 
each  week. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Woric  In  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  progran 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Religion  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  103.  introduction  to  Religion  (3)  Religion  as  a  field  of  study;  major  modes  o 
religious  expression;  chief  issues  in  religious  thought  and  experience;  the  search  fo 
method  since  the  Enlightenment  critique;  contemporary  developments. 

P&R  125.  Great  Bool(S  of  the  World's  Religions  (3)  Selections  from  classic  writings  o 
both  Western  and  Eastern  religions,  including  Hebrew  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  the 
Qur'an,  and  Buddhist  and  Hindu  scriptures.  Examination  of  their  central  ideas  anc 
values  as  well  as  their  development  and  acceptance  as  sacred  scriptures. 

P&R  140.  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism-  Hebrew  (3)  Basic 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

P&R  1 41 .  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism  -  Greek  (3)  Basic  stud^ 
of  the  Greek  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

P&R  230.  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  (3)  Survey  of  the  three  major  Abrahamic 
faiths;  the  origins,  beliefs  and  practices  of  these  "people  of  the  Book;"  history'  of  theii 
interactions  and  influence  on  Western  culture. 
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P&R  231 .  Primitive  and  Classicai  Reiigions  (3)  A  survey  of  primitive  religion  as  revealed 
both  in  archaeological  research  and  rennaining  primitive  customs;  examination  of  clas- 
sical faiths  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  ancient  Europe. 

P&R  232.  Asian  Reiigions  (3)  A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucian- 
ism; historical  aspects,  basic  insights,  contemporary  relevance. 

P&R  235.  Introduction  to  tlie  Oid  Testament  (3)  Historical  study  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures and  their  cultural  background;  focus  on  the  values,  problems,  and  perceptions 
of  the  human  condition  reflected  in  these  texts  and  archaeological  data  related  to 
them. 

P&R  236.  introduction  to  tlie  New  Testament  (3)  Historical  survey  of  the  canonical 
Christian  literature;  illustration  of  contemporary  methods  of  text-criticism,  literary-criti- 
cism, form-  criticism,  and  redaction-criticism;  focus  on  results  of  modern  scholarship 
in  appreciating  the  Gospels  and  their  function  in  the  early  Christian  community. 

P&R  238.  History  of  Christianity  I:  Early  and  Medieval  (3)  Survey  of  the  basic  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  church  from  its  foundation  to  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Emphasis  on  major  thinkers  and  pivotal  events  that  determined  the  historical  trends. 

P&R  240.  History  of  Christianity  II:  Modern  (3)  Survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present.  Accent  on  the  contributions  of  the  chief  theologians 
and  the  particular  problems  raised  by  "modernity"  since  the  17th  century. 


o&R  242.    Religion  In  America  (3)  Survey  of  religious  thought  and  experience  from  co-        j 

lonial  times  to  the  present;  representative  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders;        I 

native  American  and  black  American  traditions;  religious  reform  and  revivalism. 

I 
I 
P&R  243.    Afro-American  Religion  (3)  Study  of  the  religious  life  of  black  American  com- 

I         munities,  with  concentration  on  independent  traditions,  sects,  cults,  and  a  sampling  of 

major  thinkers  and  issues. 

P&R  245.  Judaism  (3)  Introduction  to  religious  beliefs,  rituals  and  traditions  of  Judaism. 
Examination  of  its  historical  background  and  contemporary  significance. 

]»&R  246.    Islam  (3)  Introduction  to  religious  beliefs,  rituals  and  traditions  of  Islam.  Ex- 
amination of  its  historical  background  and  contemporary  significance. 

'&R  247.  Hinduism  (3)  A  survey  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy  over  its  three  thousand 
year  history.  Examines  myths,  philosophies,  rituals,  meditation  teachings,  and  social 
thought. 

•&R  248.  Buddhism  (3)  Survey  of  the  essentials  of  Buddhism  as  seen  in  ethical  and 
social  thought,  meditation  practices,  philosophies,  rituals  and  art. 
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P&R  255.  Historical  Geography  of  IVIiddie  East  (Biblical  Era)  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY 
145  or  P&R  235  or  consent  of  instructor.  Geograplnical,  archaeological,  historical,  and 
geological  investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural  landscapes  that  pro- 
vide the  settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  econonnics,  and  cultures  of  South- 
western Asia. 

P&R  325.  Psychology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  readings  on  the  nature  and  types  of  religious  experience,  and  on  theories  of 
personality  and  consciousness  as  they  relate  to  religion.  Examination  of  the  writings 
of  Freud,  Jung,  and  others. 

P&R  334.  Old  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Topics  will  vary  from  one  course  offering  to  another.  (The  Torah; 
the  Prophets;  the  Writings). 

P&R  336.  New  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  New  Testament.  Topics  will  vary  from  one  course  offering  to  another.  (The 
Gospels;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  Johannine  works;  the  Letters  of  Paul). 

P&R  337.  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  235  or  236.  Analysis 
of  the  major  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  related  to  but  excluded  from  the  Bible, 
including  histories,  apocalypses,  testaments,  prayers,  moral  tales,  and  wisdom  books. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite;  P&R  101  or  103.  Examination  of  the 
basic  problems  found  in  Western  Philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immortality, 
religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 

P&R  351.  Religion  in  Early  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103  or  242  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Examination  of  the  role  and  significance  of  religion  in  early  American  culture 
and  society.  Topics  include  contact  between  Native  American  and  Euro-American  re- 
ligious traditions,  Puritanism,  First  Great  Awakening,  religion  in  the  revolutionary  era, 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

P&R  353.  Religious  Reform  in  Modern  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Examination  of  religious  thought  and  action  concerning  social  change  in 
modern  America.  Topics  include  urban  revivalism,  labor,  civil  rights,  and  peace  move- 
ments. Specific  attention  given  to  differing  interpretations  of  scripture,  church  teach- 
ings, and  religious  identity. 

P&R  355.  Southern  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103  or  consent  of  instructor.  Study  of 
religion  in  the  Old  and  New  South.  Topics  include  native  American  religious  traditions, 
religious  practices  of  blacks  and  whites,  evangelicalism  and  fundamentalism,  church 
involvement  in  political  and  social  issues. 

P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  IVIajors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  and  senior  standing.  An  inter- 
disciplinary investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  for 
study:  the  problem  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  majors. 
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P&R  421.  Contemporary  Religious  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103.  Primary  source 
study  of  principal  religious  thinkers  of  20th  century,  especially  within  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  philosophy  and  religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  of  selected  philosophic  and/or  religious  problems. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Work  in  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

PHYSICS 

Dr.  Olszewski,  chairperson.  Dr.  Alexanian,  Dr.  Clator,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Haywood,  Dr.  Hernan- 
dez, Dr.  Karim. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Physics  for  the  B.A.  degree:  PHY  201-202,  215,  225, 
260,  321,  335,  400  (1  semester  hour),  495,  and  two  300-400  level  physics  courses;  CHM 
101-102  with  lab;  MAT  161-162  and  261.  Physics  majors  working  toward  certification  for 
secondary  school  teaching  must  also  complete  Teacher  Education  Program  requirements. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Physics  course. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Physics  for  the  B.S.  degree:  PHY  201-202,  215,  311- 
312,  321-322,  335,  345,  400  (3  semester  hours),  411-412,  455,  495,  and  two  of  the  following: 
j415,  425,  435,  or  445;  CHM  101-102  with  lab;  MAT  335,  361  and  one  additional  three 
'semester  hour  MAT  course  at  the  300-400  level. 

j    A  "C"  or  better  on  each  physics  course. 

i  Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  in  Physics:  In  addition  to  completing  the  re- 
Iquirements  for  a  degree  in  physics  (see  above)  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  also  required  for  certification:  BIO  110,  111; 
3LY  120. 

Note:  Students  interested  in  the  B.S.  degree  in  Physics  are  advised  to  take  the  PHY  201- 
102  sequence  in  the  freshman  year. 

Physics  Course  Descriptions 

'HY  101-102.  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4)  Corequisite:  MAT  111.  Mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  introduction  to  modern  physics. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PHY  105.  Introductory  Physics  (4)  Terminal  course  designed  to  cover  basic  principles 
of  physics.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  student  has  already  successfully  connpletec 
PHY  205.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  170.  Photography  (3)  Techniques  and  procedures  in  the  use  of  photographic  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  201-202.  General  Physics  (5-5)  Corequisite:  MAT  161-162.  201:  Mechanics,  heat 
wave  motion  and  acoustics.  202:  Electrostatics,  magnetism,  circuits,  electrodynamics 
optics,  atoms,  electrons,  radioactivity  and  nuclear  physics.  Four  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

PHY  205.  Basic  Concepts  In  Physics  (3)  An  introductory  course  covering  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  topics  in  physics:  Mechanics;  properties  of  matter;  heat;  sound;  electricity  anc 
magnetism;  light;  atomic  and  nuclear  physics;  and  relativity  and  astrophysics.  May  nol 
be  taken  for  credit  if  student  has  already  successfully  completed  PHY  105. 

PHY  206-207.  Problems  In  General  Physics  (2-2)  Prerequisite:  PHY  101-102  and  cor- 
equisite: MAT  161-162.  Problems  in  general  physics  and  their  applications.  Two  prob- 
lem sessions  each  week. 

PHY  211-212  Electric  Circuits  (4-4)  Corequisite:  MAT  161.  Fundamental  laws  of  electric 
circuits;  transient  and  steady-  state  sinusoidal  analysis  of  linear  circuits  by  complex 
frequency,  phasor  and  two-port  networks.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

PHY  215.  Special  Relativity  (1)  Prerequisite:  PHY  201  and  corequisite:  PHY  202.  The 
geometry  of  spacetime;  relativistic  momentum,  energy,  kinematics,  and  dynamics;  the 
physics  of  curved  spacetime;  and  the  effect  of  relativity  on  electricity. 

PHY  225.  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  electronics 
with  emphasis  on  instrumentation  and  techniques  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  260.  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3)  Descriptive  course  in  principles,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  astronomy.  Occasional  night  viewing. 

PHY  311-312.  Mathematical  Physics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202.  An  introduction  to  the 
mathematical  techniques  useful  in  physics:  vector  analysis,  operator  and  matrix  anal- 
ysis; functions  of  a  complex  variable  and  calculus  of  residues;  differential  equations, 
special  functions  of  a  complex  variable  and  calculus  of  residues;  differential  equations, 
special  functions  of  mathematical  physics;  Fourier  series  and  transforms,  eigenfunc- 
tions  and  Sturm-Liouville  equation;  Green's  functions;  variational  methods;  and  per- 
turbation theory. 

PHY  321-322.  Mechanics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202.  Elements  of  Newtonian  mechan- 
ics, mechanics  of  continuous  media,  Lagrange's  equation,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body. 


I 
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PHY  335.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3)  Corequisite:  PHY  215.  Survey  of  modern 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  Including  historical  development,  and  wave  mechanics. 

PHY  345.  Quantum  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  335  and  corequisite:  MAT  361 .  An 
introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  quantum  mechanics.  Topics  include  operators; 
symmetry;  orbital  and  spin  angular  momentum;  and  applications  to  simple  systems. 

PHY  400.  Advanced  Laboratory  (1)  (May  be  repeated  for  up  to  three  hours  credit)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  Instructor.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  various  labo- 
ratory techniques,  error  analysis  and  reduction  of  data  by  digital  computer. 

PHY  411-412.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202  and  corequisite: 
MAT  261.  Electric  and  magnetic  field  theory;  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  equation;  har- 
monic methods,  special  methods  for  solution  of  electrostatics  problems,  material  me- 
dia and  boundary  value  problems;  electromagnetic  waves  and  radiation; 
electromagnetic  laws  of  optics. 

PHY  415.  Solid  State  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  335.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties 
of  solids— crystal  structure;  mechanical,  thermal  and  electromagnetic  properties  as 
determined  by  the  phonon,  electron,  and  magnon  characteristics. 

PHY  425.  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  345.  The  quantum  theory 
of  atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  spectra.  Topics  include  relativistic  and  electro- 
magnetic interactions;  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  helium  atom,  multielectron  atoms;  ra- 
diative and  Auger  transitions,  selection  rules;  diatomic  and  simple  polyatomic 
molecules. 

PHY  435.  Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  345  or  consent  of  instructor.  Introduction 
to  properties  of  the  nucleus;  natural  and  artificial  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  and 
particle  accelerators. 

PHY  445.  Optics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202  and  MAT  261 .  Physical  and  geometrical  optics. 
Huygen's  principles,  electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

PHY  455.  Thermal  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  335  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles 
of  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer;  response  of  molecules  to  temperature  effects 
illustrated  by  introduction  to  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics. 

PHY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PHY  495.  Physics  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  se- 
lected topics  in  physics. 

PHY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Physics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Dr.  Sheridan,  chairperson.  Dr.  Ahmad,  Dr.  Dawson,  Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jones, 
Dr.  Lowery,  Ms.  Wang. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Political  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree:  42  hours  of  Political 
Science  which  must  include  101-  102,  111,  210  and  211.  21  must  be  at  the  300-400  levels 
and  at  least  one  300-400  level  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following  sub-fields: 
American  government  and  politics,  political  theory  and  methodology,  international  relations, 
and  comparative  government.  Students  are  expected  to  complete  the  required  lower  level 
courses  before  upper  level  ones. 

A  "C"  grade  point  average  over-all  on  300-400  level  political  science  courses  is  required, 
and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  mandatory  in  the  specific  courses  required  in  the  department 
listed  above. 

All  persons  taking  a  major  In  Political  Science  must  take  either  Introduction  to  Statistics 
with  Applications  in  the  Social  Sciences  (STT  205)  or  six  hours  in  a  foreign  language  chosen 
from  the  following  courses:  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  or  upper  level  courses  for  which  202  is 
a  prerequisite.  Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  encouraged  to  study  a  modern 
foreign  language  and  to  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  computer  science,  statistics  and 
calculus. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science:  24  hours  in  Political  Science  with  at 
least  12  hours  selected  from  300-leveI  courses  or  above.  Courses  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
PLS  101,  111;  at  least  one  course  in  American  government  and  politics  (300,  301,  302,  303, 
304,  305,  307,  308,  309,  316,  340,  405,  406,  407);  at  least  one  course  in  political  theory  and 
methodology  (31 0,  31 1 ,  31 2,  31 3,  31 4,  31 5,  41 5) ;  at  least  one  course  in  international  relations 
(422,  423,  425,  426,  427);  at  least  one  course  in  comparative  government  and  politics  (330, 
331,  335,  336,  338,  339). 

Political  Science  Course  Descriptions 

PLS  101-102.  American  National  Government  (3-3)  101  focuses  upon  basic  principles, 
institutions  and  functions  such  as  federalism,  separation  of  powers,  civil  liberties,  and 
judicial  review.  102  introduces  the  political  environment  of  public  opinion,  political  par- 
ties and  interest  groups  and  traces  its  impact  upon  national  policy  areas,  such  as  civil 
rights,  the  economy,  and  national  defense. 

PLS  111.  Politics  and  Government  in  Global  Perspective  (3)  A  survey  from  a  cross- 
national,  comparative  perspective  of  politics  and  governmental  institutions  within  and 
among  nation-states.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  political  theory  and 
ideology  in  the  governance  of  states. 

PLS  202.  Contemporary  Political  Issues  (3)  An  examination  of  important  domestic  and 
international  political  issues  and  their  relationship  to  the  overall  political  process.  Topics 
include  arms  control,  affirmative-action,  the  media  and  politics,  social  welfare  policy, 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Third  World,  and  religion  and  politics. 
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PLS  206.  American  State  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
organization,  functions,  and  political  processes  of  the  Annerican  states. 

PLS  207.  American  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  study  of  the  structure,  func- 
tions, political  processes,  problems  and  trends  in  American  city  and  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

PLS  210-211.  Research  iVIethods  In  Political  Science  (3-3)  An  introduction  to  the  ra- 
tionale and  application  of  basic  methods  of  political  research.  PLS  210  focuses  on 
library  research,  the  information  sources  of  government  and  politics  and  how  to  use 
them.  PLS  211  introduces  quantitative  methods  -  the  principles,  applications,  and 
limitations  of  statistical  and  computer  analysis  of  political  phenomena. 

PLS  300, 301 .  American  Constitutional  Law  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 01 .  Analytical  study 
of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  separation  of  powers  and  individual  rights. 
300:  the  powers  of  the  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  branches  of  national  govern- 
ment; the  relationships  among  these  branches;  and  the  federal  system.  301 :  individual 
rights  and  liberties  other  than  procedural  rights  of  persons  involved  with  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

PLS  302.  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  211  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. An  examination  of  the  origin,  content,  and  policy  impact  of  public  opinion  in 
democratic  nations,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  experience. 

3LS  303.  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  21 1  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  citizen  beliefs  and  preferences  on  election  outcomes. 
The  course  is  structured  around  a  critical  examination  of  the  assumptions,  findings 
and  interpretations  of  the  major  voting  studies  since  World  War  II. 

^LS  304.  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  A  study  of 
the  theories  and  methods  of  analyzing  and  explaining  public  policy  and  the  substance 
of  recent  domestic  policies  in  the  areas  of  public  finance  and  human  and  physical 
resources,  including  welfare,  education,  protection  of  the  environment,  housing,  health, 
urban  renewal  and  transportation. 

>LS  305.    The  Constitution  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 01 
Study  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  rights  of  suspects,  defendants,  witnesses, 
and  convicted  criminals. 

'LS  307.  The  American  Legislature  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101,  Functional  study  of  leg- 
islative bodies  and  lawmaking.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  the  role  of  legislatures; 
the  impact  of  constituencies,  parties,  interest  groups,  interpersonal  relationships  and 
other  pressures  on  legislators;  legislative  structure;  and  the  decision-making  process. 

>LS  308.  Public  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101 .  Introduction  to  public  admin- 
istration in  the  United  States.  Nature  and  scope  of  public  administration,  public  interest 
in  the  administrative  process,  role  of  administrators,  formal  and  informal  organization, 
public  personnel  and  financial  management. 
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PLS  309.  The  American  Chief  Executive  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  An  examination  of 
the  concept  of  a  political  chief  executive  as  a  coordinate  member,  with  legislature  and 
courts,  of  a  government  team.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  l  n  the  powers,  roles,  decision- 
making processes,  and  institutional  development  of  the  offices  of  president,  governor, 
and  mayor. 

PLS  310.  (P&R  310)  Legai  Phliosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include  natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism;  utilitarianism;  legal 
realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law;  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality. 

PLS  311.  (SOC  311)  Techniques  of  Pubiic  Opinion  Polling  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  211 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  skills  in  all  phases  of  public  opinion  polling;  issue  focus; 
questionnaire  construction;  sample  selection,  interview  techniques;  elementary  data 
analysis;  interpretation  and  presentation  of  results.  Opinion  polls  of  current  political 
and  social  issues  conducted  as  class  projects  to  develop  these  skills. 

PLS  312.  Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  102,  111,  and 
211.  A  synthesis  of  the  theoretical  questions,  techniques,  and  approaches  in  the  sub- 
fields  of  political  science,  e.g.  American  politics,  comparative  politics,  international 
relations,  political  behavior,  public  law  and  political  theory. 

PLS  313.  Early  Political  Thought  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
political  theory  from  the  5th  Century  B.C.  through  the  medieval  era.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  political  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  Cicero, 
Augustine,  medieval  philosophers,  and  Aquinas  in  order  to  discover  the  recurring 
themes  of  political  inquiry. 

PLS  31 4.  Modern  Political  Thought  (3)  A  critical  examination  of  political  ideas  from  1 500 
to  1900  with  special  attention  to  those  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Hume,  Burke,  Hegel,  Bentham,  Marx,  the  Mills,  Spencer,  T.H.  Green  and 
Nietzsche. 

PLS  315.  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3)  A  study  of  the  concept  of  ideology  and 
its  significance  in  the  modern  world.  Systematic  analysis  of  the  major  political  ideolo- 
gies of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with  emphasis  on  democracy,  communism,  fas- 
cism, nationalism,  anarchism,  and  the  New  Left. 

PLS  316.  Women  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  political  perspectives  on  sex  role  differentiation.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  will  be  political  socialization  of  women  in  ancient  and  modern  society; 
women's  roles  in  politics  and  government;  political  consequences  of  women's  entry 
into  the  work  force;  and  contemporary  issues  in  the  women's  movement.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  throughout  on  comparative  political  analysis. 

PLS  330.  Political  Systems  of  Africa  (3)  The  governments  and  politics  of  selected  sub- 
Saharan  African  states.  A  survey  from  colonial  days  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  economic,  social  and  political  problems. 
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PLS  331.  Politics  In  Developing  Nations  (3)  An  examination  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  confronting  developing  nations.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such 
issues  as  cultural  pluralism,  one-party  states,  military  dictatorships,  and  U.S.  relations 
with  the  developing  world. 

PLS  335.  European  Political  Systems  (3)  Political  institutions  and  processes  of  selected 
European  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 

PLS  336.  Political  Systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (3)  A  comparative 
study  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern 
European  Countries;  the  post-Stalin  dynamics  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  con- 
temporary changes.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  foreign  relations,  especially  with 
Communist  China. 

PLS  338.  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  The  governments  and  politics  of  the 
Middle  East  with  emphasis  on  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  1945.  A  detailed 
examination  of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  contemporary  Middle  Eastern  politics: 
Islam,  nationalism,  modernization,  and  current  political  trends.  The  political  institutions 
and  processes  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  selected  countries  will  be 
studied. 

PLS  339.  Political  Systems  of  Asia  (3)  The  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  countries. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  political,  social  and  economic  problems  of 
India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  China,  Indonesia  and  other  Asian  countries. 

=»LS  340.  Blacks  In  American  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  American  political  institutions  and  processes  through  the  eyes  of 
Black  America.  This  study  will  analyze  the  power  structure  in  the  black  community, 
dissent  and  protest,  black  participation  in  the  political  system,  black  leaders  and  pol- 
iticians and  their  politics,  and  the  uniqueness  of  black  politics  as  compared  with  the 
wider  spectrum  of  the  political  system. 

;*LS  405.  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  21 1  or  consent 
of  instructor.  An  historical  and  analytical  treatment  of  the  appearance  and  realignment 
of  political  parties  during  the  five  successive  "national  party  systems"  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  question  of  contemporary 
party  disarray  and  potential  realignment. 

;*LS  406.    Contemporary  Southern  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  211  or  consent  of  in- 
'        structor.  An  examination  of  recent  developments  throughout  the  American  South  and 

their  impact  on  national  politics.  Topics  covered  include  southern  political  culture,  the 

decline  of  the  one-party  system,  and  the  changing  roles  of  blacks  and  organized  labor. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  independent  research  projects  involving  student  analysis  of 

census,  election  return,  and  public  opinion  survey  data. 

jLS  407.  The  American  Judicial  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  Analysis  of  the 
organization,  powers  and  role  of  the  judiciary.  Topics  studied  will  include  the  political 
role  of  American  judges,  factors  influencing  judicial  policy-making,  selection  of  judges, 
the  role  of  lawyers,  and  socio-metric  relationships  within  the  judiciary. 
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PLS  415.  American  Political  Thought  (3)  American  political  thought  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present. 

PLS  422.  Contemporary  American  Foreign  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite;  PLS  101  or  111. 
The  roles  and  interrelationships  of  Congress,  the  media,  public  opinion,  the  president, 
the  secretaries  and  departments  of  state  and  defense,  and  the  intelligence  community 
are  examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  content  and  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the 
process  of  policy  formulation  and  implementation. 

PLS  423.  National  Security  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  A  study  of  formulation  o1 
security  policy,  including  the  roles  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  and  ol 
non-governmental  factors;  evolution  of  changing  assumptions,  strategies,  and  goals; 
the  nature  of  U.S.  security  requirements,  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad,  and  the 
cost  of  strategies  based  on  weapons  superiority,  arms  control,  and  disarmament. 

PLS  425.  International  Politics  (3)  Nature  of  international  relations  including  analyses  ol 
basic  factors  motivating  national  policies;  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  as  institutions  for  promoting  peace  and  welfare  in  a  world  of  sovereign 
states. 

PLS  426.  International  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  Nature,  development  and  basic 
concepts  of  international  law.  Examination  of  the  scope,  sources  and  sanctions  of 
international  law;  its  relation  to  municipal  law;  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and 

£jj;  individuals;  methods  of  settling  International  disputes.  Characteristic  cases  used  as 

?F'  illustrations. 

^cij  PLS  427.    International  Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  101  or  consent  of 

«5  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  evolution,  objectives  and  methods  of  various  types  of  regional 

•5^"  and  universal  organizations  and  their  role  in  contemporary  international  relations.  Spe- 

cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  principal  functions  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  European  economic  community. 

PLS  491,  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PLS  495.  Departmental  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  political  science  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson.  Consideration  of  special  topics  in  political  science. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

PLS  498.  Internship  In  Political  Science  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111,  101,  211,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  PLS  300,  304,  or  308.  This  course  is  open  only  to  personsj 
taking  a  concentration  in  political  science  who  are  classified  as  junior  or  seniors.  The 
internship  involves  an  experiential  learning  in  selected  public  or  private  agencies  or 
with  an  individual  which  allows  the  student  to  utilize  academic  training  while  learning 
from  a  practical  field  experience.  A  formal  research  project  is  a  major  part  of  the, 
internship. 
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PLS  499.  Honors  Work  In  Political  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  pro- 
gram and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 
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Dr.  Jackson,  chairperson.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Bruce,  Dr.  Galizio,  Dr. 
Hakan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Keith,  Dr.  Kishton,  Dr.  Kowal,  Dr.  Lamb,  Dr.  Loren, 
Dr.  MacKain,  Dr.  Overman,  Dr.  Pilgrim,  Dr.  Puente,  Dr.  Sawrey,  Ms.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Simmons, 
Dr.  Williams. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Psychology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  PSY  105,  225,  355, 
405,  one  course  from  each  of  the  six  categories  listed  below,  and  nine  additional  hours  in 
PSY  courses  at  the  300-400  level.  Category  1:  PSY  220,  221,  223,  320  or  324.  Category  2: 
I  PSY  410,  412,  or  417.  Category  3:  PSY  418,  456  or  457.  Category  4:  PSY  346,  347  or  365. 
Category  5:  PSY  336,  337  or  425.  Category  6:  PSY  350,  352,  450,  or  465.  A  grade  of  "C" 
or  better  is  required  in  PSY  105,  and  no  more  than  one  course  with  a  grade  of  "D"  can  count 
toward  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  psychology.  There  also  must  be  a  "C"  or  better 
•average  across  all  courses,  attempted  within  the  department.  Twelve  hours  of  collateral 
courses,  selected  from  a  list  available  in  the  departmental  office,  are  required.  BIO  105,  111, 
or  206  is  required  and  may  be  used  to  fulfil  a  basic  study  or  collateral  requirement. 

Psychology  Course  Descriptions 

PSY  105.  General  Psychology  (3)  Principles  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  scientific 
methods  used  in  studying  human  behavior. 

I^SY  110.  Self-Management  and  Self-Motivation  (3)  Techniques  and  concepts  to  pro- 
vide knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  improve  performance.  Development  in  coping 
,  skills,  including  determination  and  modification  of  motivation,  self-management  and 
i  time-management  skills,  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  and  organizing  materials 
I  and  solving  problems.  (Not  for  social  science  general  degree  requirement  of  psy- 
chology  major  credit.) 

'»SY  145.  Psychology  Applied  to  Human  Life  (3)  A  study  of  psychological  principles 
and  findings  as  applied  to  particular  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  various  stress  situations. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  problem  of  human  adjustment. 

»SY  210.  Science  and  Pseudosclence  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  sophomore  stand- 
ing. Examination  of  bases  for  scientific  and  pseudoscientific  claims  to  knowledge. 
Considers  criteria  for  description  and  explanation  in  science;  uses  these  criteria  to 
demarcate  between  areas  that  are  scientific  and  those  whose  claims  to  be  scientific 
are  questionable.  Evaluates  areas  such  as  parapsychology  and  astrology.  Emphasizes 
use  of  critical  thinking  skills. 
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PSY  216.  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  is  suggested.  Study  of  the 
application  of  psychological  theories  and  principles  in  educational  settings. 

PSY  220.  Child  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  145.  Study  of  human  psycho- 
logical development  through  childhood  and  early  adolescence.  Normal  development 
is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  de- 
velopment. 

PSY  221.  Adolescent  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  145.  Study  of  human 
psychological  development  from  late  childhood  through  adolescence.  Normal  devel- 
opment is  emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon 
such  development. 

PSY  223.  Lifespan  Human  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  145.  Variables  and 
factors  underlying  human  growth  and  development  across  the  lifespan.  Physical,  cog- 
nitive, social,  emotional,  and  sexual  development  are  emphasized. 

PSY  225.  Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSV 
105  and  satisfactory  performance  on  the  UNCW  mathematics  placement  test.  Limited 
to  students  concentrating  in  psychology.  Introduction  to  the  statistical  techniques  most 
often  used  by  behavioral  scientists  for  either  descriptive  purposes  or  hypothesis  test- 
ing. Parametric  techniques  are  emphasized,  but  nonparametric  tests  are  included. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

ci£::         PSY  245.    Drugs  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  semester  hours  credit  in  psychol- 

-'^'  ogy.  An  examination  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Emphasis 

will  be  on  the  effects  of  major  psychoactive  drugs  (including  alcohol)  on  behavior,  the 
psychological  determinants  of  drug  use,  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

£^ 

^  PSY  262.    Psychology  of  Consciousness  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05.  A  study  of  the  mental 

processes  which  occur  during  various  states  of  human  consciousness  such  as  sleep, 
biofeedback  and  meditation.  Emphasis  on  the  research  and  theories  of  brain  proc- 
esses during  states  of  consciousness. 

PSY  265.  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  psychology,  excluding 
PSY  110.  Examination  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  human  sexuality  with  emphasis 
on  psychosexual  development  and  behavior.  Includes  discussion  of  causative  factors 
and  treatment  of  sexual  disorders  and  deviations. 

PSY  311.  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  An  introduction  to  theory 
and  research  concerning  human  language  use.  Topics  will  include  the  nature  of  human 
linguistic  competence,  the  perception  of  speech,  the  comprehension  of  speech,  mem- 
ory for  verbal  information,  the  production  of  speech,  and  the  biological  basis  of  human 
language.  I 

PSY  320.  Developmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  220.  Examination  of 
various  areas  of  behavior  (motor,  social,  and  intellectual)  and  theoretical  explanations, 
of  their  development.  Emphasis  on  underlying  psychological  and  biological  processes.! 
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PSY  322.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05  or  220.  A  study 
of  the  physical,  cognitive,  and  personality  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of  child- 
hood exceptionality,  including  high  intelligence  and  creativity,  mental  retardation,  learn- 
ing disabilities,  emotional  disorders,  language  impairments,  and  sensory  and  physical 

^        handicaps.  Issues  such  as  assessment,  etiology,  family  relations,  and  treatment  will 

I       be  discussed. 

PSY  324.  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  psy- 
chology, excluding  PSY  110.  A  developmental  approach  to  the  portion  of  the  lifespan 
from  young  adulthood  through  senescence.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  psycho- 
logical, psychosocial  and  physiological  aspects  of  development. 

PSY  336.  Industrial  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  The  study  of  psychological 
techniques  in  personnel  selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  reduction  of  accidents, 
training,  morale,  and  other  factors  utilized  in  industrial  work. 

PSY  337.  Vocational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  permission  of  instructor. 
The  study  of  individual  vocational  behavior  and  development.  Topics  include  the  history 
of  vocational  psychology,  theories  of  vocational  development  and  choice,  as  well  as 
stimulus,  organismic,  and  response  variables  correlated  with  the  choice  process.  At- 
tention is  directed  toward  theories  and  research  concerning  the  meaning  of  vocational 
motivation  and  vocational  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  vocational  success 
and  satisfaction.  Systems  for  defining  vocational  problems  are  included. 

IPSY  346.  Psychology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  A  study  of  the  basic 
facts  concerning  the  structure,  organization,  and  adjustmental  mechanisms  of  person- 
ality. 

i 

'^SY  347.  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05.  The  study  of  behavioral  pathology. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  underlying  factors  of  the  neuroses,  psychoses,  and 
character  disorders. 

;>SY  350.    Principles  of  Behavioral  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  Application  of  the 
i         principles  of  behavioral  control  in  interpersonal,  educational,  and  clinical  settings.  Pri- 
mary emphasis  will  be  on  behavioral  modification  techniques  such  as  contingency 
management,  desensitization,  biofeedback,  etc. 

»SY  352.  Behavioral  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05  or  1 45.  Integrates  psychological 
and  biomedical  knowledge  relevant  to  physical  health  and  illness.  Describes  the  in- 
teraction of  psychological  phenomena  with  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  pathogenesis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  disorders. 

'SY  355.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  225.  Basic 
principles  of  psychological  research  design  and  evaluation,  including  techniques  of 
data  collection  and  analysis,  and  conduct,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  various  types 
of  psychological  research.  Experimental  research  is  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PSY  365.  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  The  study  of  individual  humai 
behavior  as  a  function  of  the  influence  of  other  persons.  Emphasis  on  the  psychology 
of  person  perception,  interpersonal  connmunication  and  relationships,  attitude  forma 
tion  and  change,  and  small  group  behavior. 

PSY  366.  Psychology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  psy 
chology.  The  study  of  personality  development  within  the  marriage  and  family  includinc 
recent  theoretical  and  empirical  findings  on  courtship,  interpersonal  attraction,  mar 
riage  contract,  and  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  Communication,  familig 
functioning  and  dysfunctioning  are  emphasized. 

PSY  370.  (EVS  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  The  stud; 
of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  Emphasi; 
will  be  placed  on  man's  perception  of  this  environment,  the  behavioral  effects  of  nox 
ious  factors  in  the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  for 
mation  and  change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment. 

PSY  405.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hour; 
credit  in  psychology.  History  of  psychology  relative  to  current  trends. 

PSY  410.  Cognitive  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355.  Introduction  to  theories  anc 
research  related  to  human  cognition.  Memory,  attention,  problem  solving,  and  thinkinc 
are  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

Cr 

PSY  412.    Sensation  and  Perception  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355.  Sun/ey  of  sensory  anc 
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perceptual  processes,  techniques  for  measuring  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  the 
ories  of  perception.  Psychological,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  environmental  fao 
tors  important  in  determining  how  we  perceive  the  world  are  examined.  Demonstrationj 
will  introduce  students  to  interesting  perceptual  phenomena.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  417.  Psychology  of  Learning  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355.  Study  of  the  basic  facts 
related  to  the  learning  process.  Effects  of  reinforcement,  extinction,  generalization  anc 
discrimination,  verbal  learning  and  retention,  as  well  as  other  phenomena,  are  consid- 
ered. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  418.  Motivation  and  Emotion  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  BIO  105  or  consent  a 
instructor.  Psychological  theory  and  research  in  the  areas  of  motivation  and  emotion 
Basic  as  well  as  more  complex  motive  states  will  be  examined  as  they  arise  frorr 
physiological  needs  and  from  learning  and  cognitive  processes.  Data  from  animal  as 
well  as  human  studies  will  be  considered. 

PSY  425.     Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  225 

or  consent  of  instructor.  Introduction  to  theory  and  practice  of  test  construction,  in- 
cluding a  survey  of  intelligence,  achievement  and  personality  tests  and  their  applica- 
tions. 
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PSY  445.  Chemical  Dependency  (3)  Prerequisites:  PSY  245  and  355.  Theory,  method 
and  research  in  the  study  of  substance  abuse.  Advanced  consideration  of  the  causes, 
consequences  and  treatnnents  of  the  major  addictive  disorders. 

,PSY  449.    Psychology  of  Death  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  A  study  of  psychological  as- 

I  pacts  of  death  and  dying.  Man's  conceptualization  of  and  behavior  toward  his  own 
demise  will  be  studied.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  behavioral  context 
surrounding  terminal  illness,  suicide,  and  homicide.  Psychological  aspects  of  geron- 
tology will  also  be  considered. 

PSY  450.  Introduction  to  Counseling  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  346  or  347.  The  major  his- 
torical and  contemporary  theories  of  counseling  including  Freudian,  client-centered, 
behavioristic  and  existential  will  be  reviewed.  Examination  of  each  theory  will  be  ac- 
companied by  demonstration  and  role-play  situations  in  which  the  elements  of  each 
theory  are  explored. 

PSY  451.    Supervised  Counseling  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite;  PSY  346,  347  and  450  and 

consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will  provide  for  supervision  of  student  practice  in 
application  of  counseling  skills  and  techniques  in  a  variety  of  in-service  situations.  The 
student  will  participate  in  supervised  counseling  experiences  in  local  social  service 
agencies.  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  practice  of  skills  combined  with  regular  consul- 
tation with  the  supervisor.  May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit. 

PSY  452.  Ethical  Principles  In  Psychology  (1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  ethical  considerations  involved  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  psy- 
chological testing,  and  the  use  of  human  subjects  in  research. 

^SY  455.  Advanced  Psychological  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Experience  in  the  design,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  research. 
Advanced  design  and  analysis  techniques.  Each  student  designs  and  conducts  a 
research  project  and  a  laboratory  exercise  for  PSY  355.  Offered  on  demand. 

'SY  456.  Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  BIO  105  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  roles  which  various 
neural  structures  play  in  the  control  of  behavior. 

I 

»SY  457.  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  Biology  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  animal  behavior  including  the  traditional  areas  of  ethology  and 
comparative  psychology.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  behaviors  of  animals  occupying  various  phylogenetic  positions. 

»SY  465.  Community  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  PSY  365  is  suggested.  A 
study  of  the  contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  an  individual's  be- 
havior as  influenced  by  his  community  environment.  A  major  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  problems  associated  with  community  mental  health. 

'SY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 
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PSY  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Dis- 
cussion of  selected  topics  in  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

PSY  499.  IHonors  Worl<  in  Psychology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  progran- 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494;  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 

RECREATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

RELIGION 

(See  Philosophy  and  Religion) 
SCIENCE,  THE  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIETY 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Turrisi,  coordinator. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  an  interdisciplinary  minor  in  Science,  the  Humanities 

and  Society  (SMS),  which  focuses  on  an  understanding  of  why  and  how  scientific  research 

is  done  and  an  appreciation  of  complex  scientific,  technological  and  societal  problems  and 

>-         achievements  within  a  philosophical  and  historical  context. 

Cc 

<t 

££:  Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Science,  the  Humanities  and  Society:  Core:  SHS  110, 

HST  275,  and  P&R  345.  Electives:  twelve  additional  credits  of  designated  SHS  courses  are 

required  to  complete  the  minor.  Six  credits  must  be  from  a  single  department,  the  other  six 

credits  must  be  from  two  other  departments.  Six  of  the  twelve  credits  must  be  at  the  300  or 

400  level.  Students  should  contact  the  coordinator  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 

Religion  for  a  list  of  current  designated  courses. 

Science,  the  Humanities  and  Society  Course  Description 

SHS  110.  Introduction  to  Science,  the  Humanities  and  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  interrelationships  between  science,  technology,  humanities,  and  society.  Topics 
include  interdisciplinary  approaches  of  history  and  philosophy  to  how  and  why  scientific 
research  is  done,  the  impact  of  science  on  society  and  of  society  on  science,  and 
contemporary  issues. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

(Interdepartmental) 

Participating  disciplines:  anthropology,  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Social  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree:  51  hours  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  courses  above  299.  Students  may  select 
courses  from  the  following  list  to  fulfill  these  requirements: 


cc 
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1.  All  anthropology  courses  except  ANT  210,  320,  322,  324  or  430. 

2.  All  geography  courses  except  GGY  130,  220,  230,  320,  322,  332,  333,  and  335. 

3.  All  sociology  courses. 

4.  All  political  science  courses. 

5.  All  psychology  courses  except  PSY  110. 

At  least  one  course  is  required  in  each  of  the  five  participating  disciplines,  or  at  least  one 
course  required  in  four  disciplines  with  an  additional  course  in  economics.  A  nninimum  of  21 
hours  is  required  in  the  primary  concentration  area,  with  at  least  1 5  of  these  hours  in  courses 
above  299.  Requirements  include  a  research  methods  course,  a  statistics  course,  and  a 
two-course  history  sequence  or  other  appropriate  pairing.  A  computer  science  course  is 
recommended,  but  not  required.  A  minimum  of  12  hours  is  required  in  each  of  two  secondary 
concentration  areas.  At  least  six  additional  hours  in  social  science  are  required.  At  least  a 
2.0  grade  point  average  in  the  social  science  concentration  must  be  attained. 

Specific  courses  that  can  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  listed  above  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  advisor  and  the  student.  A  faculty  member  within  the  area  of  concentration  shall  serve 
as  the  student's  advisor.  Note:  The  primary  concentration  area  may  not  serve  as  a  discipline 
in  a  double  major. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  McNamee,  chairperson. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  is  comprised  of  anthropology,  criminal 
justice,  social  work  and  sociology.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is  offered  in  anthropology, 
criminal  justice,  sociology  and  the  BSW  degree  in  social  work. 

Anthropology 

Dr.  Lerch,  Dr.  Loftfield,  Dr.  McCall.  Dr.  Sabella. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Anthropology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  ANT  206,  207,  ANTL 
207,  ANT  210,  345,  450  and  21  additional  hours  comprised  of  two  courses  from  each  of  the 
first  three  subfields  listed  below  and  one  from  the  linguistics  group.  Physical:  320,  322,  324, 
430.  Archaeology:  307,  311,  312,  411.  Cultural:  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306,  309,  317,  350. 
Linguistics:  ANT  208,  PSY  311,  ENG  320,  322.  Although  no  collateral  courses  are  required, 
students  contemplating  a  professional  career  in  anthropology  are  urged  to  study  a  foreign 
language  and  acquire  basic  skills  in  computer  science  and  statistics.  Anthropology  advisors 
may  recommend  additional  courses  in  the  sciences,  humanities,  or  mathematics  commen- 
surate with  individual  career  plans.  A  "C"  grade  point  average  is  required  in  anthropology 
courses,  and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  required  for  specific  courses  used  to  satisfy  any  of  the 
requirements  listed  above. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Anthropology:  ANT  206,  207,  210,  and  12  additional  hours 
at  least  6  of  which  are  at  the  300-400  level.  ANTL  207  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  but  is 
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not  required.  In  selecting  the  courses  to  fulfill  the  nninor  requirements,  students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  consult  with  the  anthropology  faculty.  A  "C"  grade  point  average  is  required 
annong  anthropology  courses  used  to  satisfy  the  above  requirements. 

Anthropology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ANT  105.  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  physical,  archaeological, 
linguistic,  and  ethnological  fields  of  anthropology;  biological  and  cultural  evolution  of 

man. 

ANT  205.  (SOC  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  comparative  study  of  human  society  and 
culture,  with  selected  ethnographic  examples  to  illustrate  human  adaptation  to  specific 
environments  and  reveal  patterns  of  major  social  institutions— economy,  marriage  and 
kinship,  politics  and  religion— which  underlie  and  support  a  particular  way  of  life.  Com- 
parisons are  drawn  among  hunter-gatherer,  tribal  horticultural,  peasant  and  modern 
industrial  societies.  Perspectives  on  the  dynamics  of  social  process  and  cultural 
change  are  also  introduced. 

ANT  206.    Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  A  presentation  of  the  content  and  historical  devel- 
opment of  cultural  anthropology.  Deals  with  the  cultural  relativism,  ethnocentrism,  in- 
^  stitutional  analysis  and  cultural  integration  and  shifts  in  theoretical  perspectives  by 

^  comparing  ethnographies  of  selected  cultures. 

ANT  207.  Archaeology  (3)  The  concepts  and  aims  of  archaeology,  its  history  as  a  sci- 
entific discipline  and  its  present  role  in  the  social  sciences.  Attention  to  basic  principles 

^-  in  field  work  and  to  recent  advances, 

or 

ANTL  207.  Archaeological  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  ANT  207.  Course 
is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  techniques  of  archaeological  recover,  prepa- 
ration, preservation,  and  analysis  of  recovered  archaeological  materials.  Laboratory 
work  will  parallel  lecture,  providing  practical  experience  in  techniques  covered  as  part 
of  lecture  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lab  in  order  to  take  lecture.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ANT  208.  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Human  language,  its  characteristics  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  communication  systems  will  be  examined.  The  use  of  language  to 
illuminate  historical  relationships  and  current  sociocultural  processes  will  be  discussed, 
as  well  as  ways  in  which  one  can  investigate  culture  through  cognitive  structures 
elicited  from  speech. 

ANT  210.  Physical  Anthropology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  human  evolution.  Con- 
sideration given  to  the  fossil  evidence  for  humans  and  putative  human  ancestors,  early 
development  of  culture,  and  dynamics  of  cultural  and  biological  changes  in  recent  and 
living  human  populations. 
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ANT  222.  Pacific  Island  Societies  (3)  Introduction  to  the  people  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  including  their  traditional  cultures,  their  prehistory,  and  their  history  as  colonies 
and  as  contemporary  nations. 

ANT  230.  (SOC  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and  descriptive 
analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of  earliest  Utopian 
experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are  reviewed  in 
terms  of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations  with 
the  outside  world,  and  survival. 

ANT  250.  World  Cultures  Through  Film  (3)  Ethnographic  films  and  readings  are  used 
to  explore  variability  in  human  culture  and  society.  Films  present  people  living  in  diverse 
ecologies  and  at  different  levels  of  social  complexity.  Interpretation  is  based  upon  the 
concepts  and  theories  of  cultural  anthropology. 

ANT  301.  Shamanism,  Witchcraft,  and  Cults  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  religious  institutions  of  traditional  band,  tribal  and  peasant 
societies.  Topics  cover  psychological  stress,  social  control,  and  ritual  healing.  The  cult 
within  modern  western  society  will  be  compared  with  those  in  traditional  preindustrial 
society. 

i 

ANT  302.  Traditional  Societies  In  the  Modern  World  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  An  assessment  of  the  impact  of  Western  industrial  societies  on 
primitive  and  peasant  peoples  of  the  world.  Themes  of  acculturation,  underdevelop- 
ment, modernization,  economic  dependency  and  rural  to  urban  migration  will  be  treated 
from  a  cross-cultural  perspective. 

ANT  303.  Anthropology  of  Gender  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  SOC  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  An  investigation  of  women  and  gender,  the  particular  historical  relationship 
between  scholarship  on  women  and  theories  about  gender,  that  is,  the  study  of  the 
interrelation  between  women  and  men.  A  focus  on  the  influence  of  gender  in  structuring 
human  cultures,  their  histories,  ideologies,  economic  systems,  and  political  structures. 

lANT  304.    Native  South  Americans:  Past  and  Present  Perspectives  (3)  Prerequisite: 
!  Consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  human  populations 

and  their  adaptations  to  the  South  American  continent.  Approximately  equal  emphasis 
is  given  Native  Americans  in  past  and  contemporary  societies. 

JANT  305.  Native  North  Americans:  Contemporary  Issues  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  major  issues  facing  Native  Americans  today  in  North  America. 
Traditional  North  American  cultures  and  their  history  of  contact  with  Euro-American 
culture  provides  the  background  to  analyze  contemporary  issues  of  identity,  land 
claims,  religious  freedom,  energy  resources,  health  and  education. 

ANT  306.  Principles  of  Kinship  and  Social  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105. 
This  course  deals  with  the  structures  and  functions  of  kinship  in  a  variety  of  cultures 
as  a  background  for  the  study  of  complex  cultural  patterns. 
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ANT  307.  New  World  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  207  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. The  entry  of  man  into  North  America  and  South  America  will  be  examined 
using  archaeological  data.  Other  topics  will  include  the  post-Pleistocene  expansion  of 
big  game  hunters,  woodland  hunter-gatherers,  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
societies.  Diffusion  versus  independent  invention  will  be  considered. 

I 

ANT  308.  Marine  Archaeology:  Methods  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207,  Diver's 
Certificate.  Corequisite:  ANT  310.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  archaeol- 
ogist to  the  field  of  underwater  archaeology.  Both  classroom  and  field  sessions  will  be 
required.  Theory  will  be  derived  from  the  existing  literature.  The  role  of  the  archaeologist 
as  an  underwater  scientist  will  be  emphasized. 

ANT  309.  Environmental  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  206  or  207  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  A  study  of  cultural  adaptations  as  responses  of  human  populations 
to  varied  environments;  this  course  will  focus  upon  cultural  vs.  biological  adaptation 
from  the  archaeological  past  to  the  ethnographic  present. 

ANT  310.  Marine  Archaeology:  Field  Practlcum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207,  Diver's 
Certificate.  Corequisite:  ANT  308.  Practical  field  methods  will  be  taught  utilizing  actual 
undenA^ater  prehistoric  or  historic  sties.  Survey  techniques,  excavation,  record-keeping, 
and  preservation  will  be  stressed  and  adapted  to  a  submarine  environment. 

^  ANT  311.    Field  Methods  In  Archaeology  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207.  Practical  field 

2  methods  of  land-site  archaeology  will  be  taught  through  the  excavation  of  local  ar- 

$5  chaeological  sites.  Scientific  excavation,  sampling,  and  preservation  techniques  will  be 

^  presented  as  the  basic  tools  of  the  archaeologist. 

^         ANT  317.    South  America:  Tradition  and  Change  in  Contemporary  Societies  (3)  Pre- 
T^  requisite:  ANT  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  anthropological  perspective  on  the 

study  of  the  complex  national  cultures  of  South  America.  Contemporary  issues  such 
as  the  rights  of  native  peoples,  peasant  land  reform,  urban  slum  settlements,  devel- 
opment of  resources  and  political  and  economic  reform  movements  are  covered.  Case 
studies  of  individual  countries  explore  issues  in  depth. 

ANT  320.  Human  Origins  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  21 0  or  consent  of  instructor.  Classification 
and  history  of  human  evolution  deduced  from  the  fossil  record  and  molecular  data. 
Discussion  of  Tertiary  hominoids  and  emergence  of  humans  with  emphasis  on  Aus- 
tralopithecines  and  later  Pleistocene  hominoids. 

ANT  322.  Primate  Biology  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  21 0  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Ecology,  social  behavior,  and  functional  morphology  and  classification  of  living 
primates  (prosimians,  monkeys,  and  apes);  their  evolutionary  history  and  development. 

ANT  324.  Human  Biological  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Nature  and  extent  of  heritable  differences  among  human  populations  in  evolutionary 
perspective.  Consideration  of  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  genie  expression. 
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ANT  325.  Science,  the  Humanities  and  the  Explanation  of  Human  Behavior  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  or  senior  standing.  An  exannination  of  tine  relationship  between  science 
and  ttie  humanities  to  deternnine  how  each  contributes  to  the  understanding  of  human 
behavior. 

ANT  345.  Method  and  Practice  In  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  ethnographic  field  methods  through  selected  readings 
demonstrating  field  techniques  of  major  figures  in  cultural  anthropology,  both  past  and 
present.  Practice  involves  exercises  in  participant-  observation,  indepth  interviewing, 
survey  research,  photographic  analysis,  and  tape  recordings  of  cultural  events. 

ANT  350.  Maritime  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  fishermen,  navigators,  boatbuilders,  and  seamen.  This  course  traces  the 
origins  and  development  of  human  maritime  adaptations  in  selected  regions  of  the 
world.  Themes  include  primitive  and  traditional  fisheries,  technological  innovation,  fish- 
eries management  and  law  of  the  sea. 

ANT  387.  (ART  387)  Museum  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  lecture 
course  focusing  on  the  philosophies  and  practical  exigencies  of  management  of  a 
museum.  The  course  involves  actual  experience  at  local  museums  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director,  familiarity  with  museum  policies,  roles  of  the  staff,  and  work  within 
the  major  areas  of  museum  operations  of  administration,  exhibition,  and  education. 

ANTL  387  (ARTL  387)  Museum  Studies  Practlcum  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Practicum  includes  exhibit  installations,  sales  gallery  operations,  working  with  the 
permanent  collection,  and  assessing  and  developing  educational  programs.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ANT  411.  (HST  507)  Advanced  Field  Training  In  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST 
201  or  441;  ANT  311,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Supervisory  training  for  field  archae- 
ologists. Students  direct  specific  aspects  of  archaeological  excavation,  including  re- 
search design,  data  recovery,  daily  site  management,  and  field  analysis.  Summers. 

ANT  412.  (HST  508)  Historical  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  or  441,  or  ANT 
105  or  207,  or  consent  of  instructor  and  graduate  status.  Substantive  investigation  of 
the  special  excavation  and  analysis  procedures,  subject  matter,  and  goals  of  archae- 
ology as  applied  to  the  historic  past  of  North  America.  Special  emphasis  placed  upon 

I  historic  archaeological  sites  in  the  local  region.  Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  work. 

I 

jANT  430.  (BIO  430)  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  335  (Genetics).  Ad- 
vanced survey  of  organizational  principles  of  the  genetic  apparatus  of  prokaryotes  and 
eukaryotes.  Emphasis  of  the  course  directed  to  critical  evaluation  of  current  concepts 

j  and  models  of  evolutionary  dynamics  using  relevant  illustrative  examples  from  the 

I  literature. 

JANT  450.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  anthropology 
above  the  introductory  level  or  consent  of  instructor.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  anthropological  theory  through  the  research  and  writings  of  key  figures  in  the 
field.  Attention  is  directed  toward  social  and  intellectual  contexts  out  of  which  anthro- 
pological theories  emerge. 
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ANT  455.  Reading  Material  Culture  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207  or  41 2.  Examination  of  the 
theoretical  continuities  annong  cultural  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  history  as  evi- 
denced in  the  record  of  material  culture  revealed  through  archaeology.  Emphasis  on 
the  historical  archaeology  of  the  post-medieval  European  expansion.  Two  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

ANT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

ANT  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  se- 
lected topics  in  anthropology.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

ANT  499.  Honors  Work  In  Anthropology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 

Criminal  Justice 

Dr.  LaGrange,  Dr.  Sayles,  Ms.  Taylor,  Dr.  Willis 

Requirements  for  a  iVIaJor  in  Criminal  Justice  for  the  B.A.  degree:  CRJ  201,  340, 
>1  350,  360,  450,  490  and  CRJL  490;  SOC  105,  306,  307,  and  360;  STT  205.  Majors  must  take 
^  1 8  additional  hours  in  criminal  justice  and  sociology  to  satisfy  the  following  three  areas.  Any 
g  three  (nine  hours)  of  the  following  criminal  justice  courses:  240,  310,  315,  370,  380,  405, 
r:^  410,  415,  495.  Any  two  (6  hours)  of  the  following  sociology  courses:  335,  355,  375,  449.  Any 
^  one  (three  hours)  of  the  following  sociology  courses:  315,  325,  340,  415.  The  criminal  justice 
:^  program  strives  to  be  interdisciplinary,  therefore  advisors  may  recommend  that  majors  take 
5:  additional  courses  in  the  sciences  and  the  humanities.  Students  must  receive  a  "C"  grade 

r^'  or  better  in  all  required  criminal  justice  and  sociology  courses  and  a  "C"  or  better  in  those 

criminal  justice  and  sociology  courses  used  to  satisfy  any  of  the  three  areas  listed  above. 

Criminal  Justice  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

CRJ  201.  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  (3)  Study  of  criminal  law  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  the  U.S.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  of  police,  courts  and 
corrections. 

CRJ  240.  Issues  In  Criminal  Justice  (3)  Critical  issues  and  contemporary  debates  in 
criminal  justice. 

CRJ  310.  White  Collar  Crime  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201 .  Study  of  crimes  of  the  powerful 
and  the  privileged.  Topics  include:  corporate  crime;  environmental  crime;  antitrust 
violations;  political  bribery;  corruption;  tax  evasion;  fraud;  embezzlement;  conflict  of 
interest. 
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CRJ  315.  Victimology  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201.  Role  of  victims  in  crime  and  criminal 
justice  system.  Special  focus  on  sexual  battery,  battered  women  and  child  abuse. 

CRJ  340.  Police  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201 .  Analysis  of  role  and  behavior  of 
police  in  the  U.S.  Special  attention  to  social  environment  and  political  climate  affecting 
the  police. 

CRJ  350.  Criminal  Courts  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201 .  Analysis  of  structure  and  function 
of  U.S.  criminal  courts.  Examines  relationships  among  the  courthouse  work-group 
(police,  prosecutor,  defense  attorney,  judge)  and  the  role  of  witnesses,  victims,  de- 
fendants and  jurors. 

CRJ  360.  Corrections  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201 .  Study  of  societal  patterns  of  punishment, 
alternatives  to  incarceration,  consequences  of  imprisonment  and  correctional  strate- 
gies of  rehabilitation  and  deterrence. 

CRJ  370.  Minorities,  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus 
three  additional  hours  in  criminal  justice.  Study  of  minorities  in  crime  and  criminal  justice 
system.  Special  focus  on  the  role  of  racism  and  sexism  in  theories  of  crime  and  in 
administration  of  justice. 

CRJ  380.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  three  additional 
hours  in  criminal  justice.  Basic  concepts  of  statutory  and  procedural  law.  Topics  in- 
clude: definition  of  crime;  elements  of  major  crimes;  criminal  responsibility;  defenses 
to  criminal  charges;  constitutional  and  statutory  procedures  regarding  arrest,  search 
and  seizure,  interrogation  and  suspect  identification.  Special  focus  on  North  Carolina 
law. 

CRJ  405.  Criminal  Justice  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  six  additional 
hours  in  criminal  justice.  Concentration  on  management  techniques  and  supervisory 
roles  for  various  administrative  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

CRJ  410.  World  Criminal  Justice  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  six  additional 
hours  in  criminal  justice.  Comparative  study  of  criminal  justice  systems  throughout  the 
world.  Attention  to  historical,  structural,  political,  legal  and  philosophical  similarities  and 
differences.  Analysis  includes  criminal  justice  systems  of  England,  France,  Sweden, 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

CRJ  41 5.  Research  l\^ethods  In  Criminal  Justice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  criminal 
justice  and  SOC  306.  Advanced  research  methods  with  application  to  criminal  justice 
agencies.  Special  attention  to  problems  and  practical  solutions  in  conducting  evalua- 
tion research  in  applied  settings. 

CRJ  450.  Criminal  Justice  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  six  additional  hours  in 
criminal  justice.  Theories  of  justice  and  crime  control.  Covers  philosophy  and  principles 
of  the  U.S.  system  of  justice. 
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CRJ  490.  Criminal  Justice  Practlcum  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  criminal  justice. 
Field  placennent  in  various  crinninal  justice  agencies.  Integrates  practical  experience 
with  classroom  knowledge.  Practicum  students  required  to  participate  in  ONE  hour 
weekly  seminar  (CRJL  490). 

CRJL  490.  Criminal  Justice  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  CRJ  490.  Classroom  discussion 
of  selected  topics  related  to  criminal  justice  practicum. 

CRJ  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

CRJ  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  criminal  justice.  May  be  repeated  under  a 
different  subtitle. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94 

Social  Woric 

Dr.  Polgar,  Dr.  Shevach. 

The  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  is  designed  to  prepare  beginning  generalist  social  work 
professionals. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree:  Students  must  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  social  work  program  and  must  have  completed  the  following  required  courses 
at  that  time:  SWK  235,  SOC  105,  and  PSY  105  (9  hours).  The  following  social  work  courses 
are  required:  SWK  301,  302,  345,  396,  435,  496,  497,  SWKL  496,  497  (32  hours),  and  any 
one  of  SWK  310,  318,  or  336  (3  hours).  The  following  collateral  courses  are  also  required: 
BIO  105,  PLS  101,  PSY  223,  SOC  306,  307,  325,  and  STT  205  (21  hours).  Students  are 
required  to  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  all  required  social  work  courses,  and  no  more 
than  one  course  with  a  grade  of  "D"  can  be  earned  among  required  collateral  courses. 

Social  Work  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SWK  235.  Introduction  to  the  Social  Welfare  System  (3)  The  social  welfare  institution 
and  the  social  work  profession  in  the  United  States;  the  values,  methods  and  roles  of 
social  workers  and  the  history  of  the  system. 

SWK  301.  Social  Work  Practice  with  individuals  and  Families  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK 
235.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles,  methods  and  techniques  which  form  the 
basis  for  social  work  practice  with  special  emphasis  on  the  professional  use  of  self 
and  utilization  of  systematic  processes  of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and 
rehabilitation  services.  The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  lead- 
ership, and  other  problem  solving  methods  will  be  introduced. 
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SWK  302.  Social  Work  Practice  with  Groups  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  301 .  This  course 
provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  more  fully  differential  concepts  and  principles,  ad- 
vocacy role,  problenn-  solving  skills,  strategies  and  techniques  in  providing  discrete 
services  to  individuals,  groups,  and  communities.  Emphasis  is  on  roles,  communicative 
patterns,  and  types  of  systems  encountered  by  the  social  worker.  It  is  also  concerned 
with  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  principles  underlying  autonomous  social  work 
practice,  decision  techniques,  goal  formulation  and  mobilizing  competence  for  action. 
Observation  and  participation  in  a  selected  human  service  agency  is  required. 

SWK  306.    Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  205  and  one 

computer  science  course.  Interviewing,  participant-observation,  ethnomethodology 
evaluative  research,  analysis  of  data  and  its  implications,  research  methods  with  em- 
phasis on  practical  application. 

SWK  310.  Programs  and  Policies  for  Older  Americans  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235. 
Health,  social,  and  income  needs  of  an  aging  population  will  be  related  to  current  laws, 
programs,  administrative  networks,  and  politics.  Current  issues  in  the  development  of 
programs  such  as  age-integration,  community  based  services,  advocacy  and  protec- 
tion will  be  covered. 

SWK  318.  Social  Work  and  Health  Care  Delivery  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  rationale,  issues,  problems  and  practices  related  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  client-centered  health  care.  New  programs  and  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  will  be  reviewed  systematically  with  reference  to  the  implications  for 
social  work  practice. 

SWK  336.  Sulcidology  and  Crisis  Intervention  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  present  range  of  theoretical  formulations  of  crisis  theory  will  be  made  and 
related  to  the  variety  of  ways  it  is  being  applied  in  many  fields  of  practice  and  in  a 
number  of  commonly  encountered  stressful  situations.  Many  points  of  view  and  ap- 
proaches, reflecting  diverse  efforts  at  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  base  of 
crisis  conceptualizations  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing,  formulating, 
defining,  and  measuring  the  threats,  tasks  and  opportunities  associated  with  crisis 
behavior  in  individuals  and  families.  The  use  of  preventative  techniques  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  individuals,  groups  and  communities  are  explored.  A  common  theoretical 
frame  of  reference  will  be  developed  to  provide  systematic  and  in-depth  response,  the 
range  of  normally  developing  life  crisis,  as  well  as  abnormal  and  accidental  crises. 

SWK  345.  Human  Behavior  In  the  Social  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05,  SWK 
235;  PSY  105,  223.  A  survey  of  the  human  behavior  from  a  social  systems  standpoint. 
Emphasis  on  concepts  and  theories  relevant  to  social  work  intervention  with  individuals, 
families,  groups,  organizations,  and  committees.  A  theoretical  foundation  for  special- 
ized areas  of  casework,  group  work,  and  community  organization  is  provided. 

SWK  396.  Social  Work  Practice  with  Communities  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235.  The 
course  analyzes  a  variety  of  forms  of  community  organization  practice,  focusing  on 
definition  of  goals,  values,  roles  and  skills  required  for  professional  practice.  Com- 
munity organization  is  viewed  as  a  process  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in 
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I 

community  life.  Community  needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are 
studied. 

SWK  435.  Social  Welfare  Policies  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235,  301 ,  and  302.  A  proble- 
matic approach  to  situations  that  affect  policies,  issues,  programs  and  services  in 
social  work  and  rehabilitation  services.  An  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an 
analytical  and  critical  understanding  as  he  explores  the  motivation  and  methods  by 
which  social  work  and  rehabilitation  services,  policies  and  programs  are  being  devel- 
oped by  our  society  and  other  countries. 

SWK  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor, 

I 

SWK  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105,  SWK  235  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  social  work.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different 
subtitle. 

SWK  496,  497.  Social  Work  Practicum  I,  II  (6,  6)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A 
field  experience  in  selected  agencies  to  permit  application  and  integration  of  cognitive 
and  affectual  learning.  Learning  experiences  are  designed  to  gain  and  demonstrate 
beginning  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  consistent  with  professional  social  work  prac- 
tice. SWKL  496,  497  must  be  taken  concurrently. 


1 


^  SWKL  496,  497.    Social  Work  Practicum  Laboratory  1, 11  (1, 1)  Corequisite:  SWK  496, 

^  497.  Integration  of  practicum  and  theory  through  the  discussion  of  selected  topics 

QC  related  to  social  work  practice.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  SWK  496,  497.  Two  hours 

:^j  each  week. 


^         For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.94.  j 
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«r  Sociology 

Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Faulkner,  Dr.  Huer,  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Dr.  McNamee,  Dr.  Miller. 


i 


Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Sociology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  SOC  105,  306,  307,  360, 
406,  460,  490  and  18  additional  hours  in  sociology,  12  of  which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level. 
STT  205  is  also  required.  Collaterals  will  be  decided  in  consultation  with  each  advisee.  Within 
sociology  some  areas  of  emphasis  are  deviance  and  social  control,  demography  and  envi- 
ronmental studies,  urban  and  community  studies,  family  and  leisure  studies,  organizations 
and  bureaucracy,  and  medical  and  gerontology.  A  "C"  grade  point  average  is  required  in 
sociology  courses,  and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  required  for  specific  sociology  courses  used 
to  satisfy  any  of  the  requirements  listed  above. 

Sociology  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOC  1 05.  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3)  Science  of  human  society  emphasizing  physical 
basis  of  society,  culture,  collective  behavior,  population,  and  social  institutions.  Ana- 
lytical approach  stressed. 
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SOC  1 1 0.  Sociology  In  Contemporary  Life  (3)  An  introductory  level  course  designed  to 
enable  students  to  think  about  and  interpret  the  social  world  and  events  around  them. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  discovering  your  social  self,  understanding  social  inter- 
action, and  interpreting  the  relationship  of  the  individual  with  modern  industrial  society. 

SOC  200.  Sociology  of  Sport  (3)  A  sociological  examination  of  the  rise  of  sport  in  con- 
temporary society.  Topics  such  as  the  social  organization  of  sports,  women  and  sports, 
sports  and  violence,  inter-scholastic  sports  and  achievement  behavior,  discrimination 
and  sports,  and  the  future  of  sports  are  covered. 

SOC  205.  (ANT  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  comparative  study  of  human  society  and 
culture  with  selected  ethnographic  examples  to  illustrate  human  adaptation  to  specific 
environments  and  reveal  patterns  of  major  social  institutions  — economy,  marriage  and 
kinship,  politics  and  religion -which  underlie  and  support  a  particular  way  of  life.  Com- 
parisons are  drawn  among  hunter-gatherer,  tribal  horticultural,  peasant  and  modern 
industrial  societies.  Perspectives  on  the  dynamic  of  social  process  and  cultural  change 
are  also  introduced. 

SOC  215.  Modern  Social  Problems  (3)  Social  controls  and  the  sociology  of  revolutionary 
change.  Problems  related  to  race,  family,  crime,  delinquency,  and  social  disorgani- 
zation. 

SOC  220.  Sociology  of  Birth  and  Death  (3)  The  examination  of  the  sociological  dimen- 
sions of  "human  entry  and  exit."  The  social  organizational  and  cultural  dimensions  of 
birth  and  death  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  rites  of  passage,  bureaucratizations, 
social  movements,  cultural  differences,  and  historical  and  contemporary  contexts. 

SOC  230.  (ANT  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and  descriptive 
analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of  earliest  Utopian 
experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are  viewed  in  terms 
of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations  with  the 
outside  world,  and  survival. 

SOC  305.  Population  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  size,  com- 
position, distribution  of  population  and  the  dynamics  underlying  them. 

SOC  306.  IVIethods  of  Social  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05,  STT  205.  Introduction 
to  the  logic  and  methods  of  sociological  research.  Topics  include  the  logic  of  social 
scientific  inquiry;  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research;  problem  formulation; 
research  design;  conceptualization  and  measurement;  operationalization;  sampling; 
modes  of  observation;  index  and  scale  construction;  introduction  to  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  quantitative  data;  and  ethics  and  politics  of  social  research. 

SOC  307.  Sociological  Data  Analysis  (2)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  STT  205  Basic 
instruction  in  computer  management  of  social  science  data  files,  programming  tech- 
niques with  SPSSX,  and  the  conduct  of  univariate  and  bivariate  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation using  instructor-provided  data  files. 
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SOC  311.  (PLS  311)  Techniques  of  Public  Opinion  Poiiing  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  211 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  skills  in  all  phases  of  public  opinion  polling:  issue  focus; 
questionnaire  construction;  sample  selection;  interview  techniques;  elennentary  data 
analysis;  interpretation  and  presentation  of  results.  Opinion  polls  of  current  political 
and  social  issues  conducted  as  class  projects  to  develop  these  skills. 

1 
SOC  315.    Urban  Socioiogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Analysis  of  the  history  and  de- 
velopment, social  organization,  and  problems  of  the  city. 

SOC  316.  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  three  additional  hours  in  so- 
ciology above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  societal 
evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization,  envi- 
ronment and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and  relational 
configuration  of  human  communities. 

SOC  325.  American  iVIinority  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Analysis  of  the  as- 
criptive  bases  of  inequality  in  American  society:  race,  ethnicity,  religion  and  sex.  Topics 
include  sociocultural  causes  and  consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimination;  and 
Europe  immigration,  ethnicity  and  assimilation. 

SOC  326.    Coiiective  Betiavior  and  Social  Movements  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Anal- 
'■■  ysis  of  social  behavior  that  breaks  from  existing  patterns  and  expectations,  such  as 

cc  riots,  crowds,  revolution,  and  social  movements. 

CO 

._/        SOC  333.    Socioiogy  of  i\/lental  Illness  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  A  sociological  ex- 
::j  amination  of  the  development  and  distribution  of  mental  health  and  illness,  particularly 

^  in  the  United  States.  Drawing  from  the  works  of  relevant  writers  in  the  field,  such  as 

^  Scheff  and  Goffman,  the  course  emphasizes  the  societal  reaction  approach  to  mental 

*^  illness.  Topics  to  be  included  are  mental  illness  as  deviance,  the  sociogenesis  of 

mental  disorder,  and  social  stratification  and  mental  Illness. 

SOC  335.  Tlie  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  analysis 
of  certain  behavior  in  terms  of  deviations  from  norms;  the  application  of  sociological 
and  psychological  concepts  and  theory  to  deviant  behavior,  and  the  critical  evaluation 
of  non-  sociological  research  and  theories. 

1 

SOC  336.  Sociology  of  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Introduction  to  sociological 
theories  and  methods  used  to  explain  the  aging  process.  Topics  include  age  stratifi- 
cation, adjustment  to  life  events,  housing  patterns,  health,  and  social  policy.  | 

SOC  337.  IVIedlcai  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  A  sociocultural  analysis  of  the 
general  area  of  health  and  illness.  Emphasis  is  given  to  understanding  the  distribution 
of  health  and  illness  in  the  United  States  and  its  impact  on  the  patient  status.  The 
course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  and  use  of  health  care  services  from 
a  sociological  perspective. 
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SOC  338.  Social  Epidemiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Meth- 
ods and  substance  of  social  epidemiology;  dennographics  of  illness  in  American  so- 
Iciety.  Case  studies  linking  environmental  and  behavioral  variables  to  disease  incidence 
examined.  Specific  attention  to  the  social  response  to  AIDS  and  other  communicable 
diseases. 

SOC  340.  Organizations  In  Modern  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  An  introduction 
to  the  dynamics  of  social  life  in  large-scale  organizations.  Topics  include  organizational 
social  psychology,  organizational  structure  and  process,  and  organization-community 
relations. 

SOC  344.  The  Sociology  of  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  PLS  101.  Examines 
political  institutions  and  political  behavior  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Topics  in- 
clude the  social  and  economic  origins  of  political  behavior;  the  organization  and  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  and  its  effects  on  society,  politics  and  social  change. 

SOC  345.  Sociology  of  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Origin  and  development 
of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  from  an  historical  and  comparative  approach;  anal- 
ysis of  forms  and  functions  of  the  family;  socialization,  mate  selection,  procreation. 

SOC  346.  Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  An  analysis  of  the  structure, 
function  and  process  of  religion,  emphasizing  the  reciprocal  relation  of  religion  and 
cultural  and  religious  differentiation  and  institutionalization. 

SOC  347.  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  An  examination  of  the 
socio-cultural  factors  operating  at  various  levels  of  the  educational  process,  from  class- 
room to  school  system  to  community,  in  light  of  the  changing  roles  of  the  child  and 
education  in  a  complex  industrial  society. 

SOC  348.  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  the  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  This  course 
surveys  existing  theory  and  research  with  respect  to  the  concept  of  leisure.  Specific 
attention  is  devoted  to  sociological  analyses  of  trends,  differentials,  and  time  expend- 
itures which  population  categories  exhibit  in  recreational,  sporting,  and  arts  activities. 

SOC  350.  Gender  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  differentiation  of  both 
ascribed  and  achieved  roles  in  modern  society  based  on  the  variable  of  sex  of  the 
individual,  conditions  which  serve  to  maintain  or  to  weaken  the  normative  patterns,  and 
consideration  of  some  of  the  consequences  of  differentiation.  The  effects  of  sex-role 
socialization  on  political,  occupational,  and  educational  behavior,  with  emphasis  placed 
on  stability  and  change. 

SOC  355.    Criminology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  nature,  variation  and  causes  of 
I  crime  are  studied  as  aspects  of  the  American  culture. 

SOC  360.  Foundations  of  Social  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  six  additional 
hours  in  sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  review  of  the  significant  trends  of 
development  in  sociological  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  theory  to 
research. 
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SOC  365.  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05.  A  sociological  analysis  of  human 
social  interaction.  Topics  include  synnbolic  interaction,  socialization,  interpersonal  re- 
lations. Focus  is  on  social  and  cultural  influences  on  individual  and  group  behavior. 

SOC  366.  Social  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  study  of  social  and  cultural 
change  in  community  and  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  rate  and  degree  of  change, 
direction  of  change,  mechanism  of  change,  and  planning  of  change.  ' 

SOC  375.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  analysis  and  description 
of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  it  exists  in  a  changing  contemporary  society. 

SOC  385.  The  Community  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Structure,  process  and  change  in 
modern  communities.  Topics  include  analysis  of  the  concept  of  community;  the  com- 
munity as  a  social  system;  major  community  functions;  relationships  between  the  com- 
munity and  larger  society;  community  stratification,  power  structure  and  organization. 

SOC  386.  Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  three 
additional  hours  in  sociology  or  economics.  An  analysis  of  the  place  of  work  in  society. 
This  course  examines  occupational  structures  as  the  primary  link  between  persons 
and  the  larger  society.  Topics  to  be  included  are  the  growth  and  development  of 
occupational  structure,  occupations  and  technological  change,  occupations  and  or- 
ganizational complexity,  and  other  system  features  which  influence  or  are  influenced 
o  by  the  occupational  structure. 

>- 

cc 

^.  SOC  390.    Social  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05.  The  course  examines  the  concept 

cc  of  social  structure  as  differentiated  social  positions  and  units  and  their  interrelations, 

*-|  including  bases  of  differentiation  and  integration.  Examines  patterns  of  a  variety  of 

^  social  structures— the  overall  structure  and  patterned  development  of  society,  the 

^  structure  of  culture,  the  structure  of  deviance,  the  structure  of  interaction— considering 

c:;  consequences  and  interrelations. 

SOC  406.  Advanced  Social  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  306,  SOCL  306. 
A  study  of  the  social  survey  research  process:  problem  formulation,  literature  review, 
instrument  development,  sample  determination,  data  collection,  statistical  analysis,  and 
report  writing.  Requirements  include  individual  research  proposals  and  a  class  re- 
search project. 

SOC  415.  Power  and  Privilege  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  six  additional  hours  in 
sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  Examination  of  social  stratification  as  the  system 
of  distribution  of  privilege,  power  and  prestige  in  modern  and  traditional  societies. 
Discussion  of  major  theories  and  theorists  of  stratification;  the  structure  and  process 
of  systems  of  social  inequality;  the  causes,  correlates  and  consequences  of  socially 
structured  inequality. 

SOC  449.  Sociology  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  junior/senior  standing.  An 
analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship 
between  law  and  social  organization  and  the  relation  of  sociocultural  changes  to  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  aspects  of  law.  The  concept  of  justice  will  also  be  analyzed. 
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Law  will  be  viewed  as  a  collectivistic-  individualistic  process  and  as  a  reflection  of 
«         sociocultural  values. 

SOC  460.  Contemporary  Sociological  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  360.  Coverage 
of  the  major  contemporary  theoretical  approaches  in  sociology  is  provided.  The  de- 
velopment of  structural-  functionalism,  positivism,  Marxian  thought,  interactionism,  eth- 
nomethodology,  and  structuralism  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  structure  and  purposes 
of  theory. 

SOC  490.  Senior  Project  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105,  306,  406,  and  senior  status.  A  per- 
sonal study  of  a  segment  of  the  community  will  be  undertaken  by  each  major.  There 
will  be  an  analytical  paper  written  after  actual  data  has  been  acquired  preferably 
through  a  personal  confrontation  within  an  institutional  setting. 

SOC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Dis- 
cussion of  selected  topics  in  sociology.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

SOC  499.  Honors  Work  In  Sociology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  94. 

SPANISH 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

STATISTICS 

(See  Mathematical  Sciences) 
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CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  Dean 

John  M.  Anderson,  Interim  Associate  Dean 

William  W.  Hall,  Director,  Center  for  Business  and  Economics  Services 

Laura  A.  Honeycutt,  Director,  Undergraduate  Advising  Center 

The  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  has  planned  its  courses  and  curricula  to  be  of  use  to  the  graduate  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  as  an  owner  of  an  independent  business  enterprise  or  as  an  employee  at 
the  decision  making  level  in  private  business  or  in  government  and  other  non-profit  organi- 
zations. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  is  to  teach  students 
the  basic  body  of  knowledge  they  will  need  to  enter  a  career  in  business  or  government  and 
to  promote  the  development  of  proficiency  in  practical  application.  The  academic  programs 
provide  graduates  with  career  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  service  organizations,  mar- 
keting and  sales,  government,  accounting  firms,  banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  The 
graduate  is  also  prepared  to  enter  law  school  and  graduate  programs  in  public  administration 
as  well  as  for  graduate  study  in  accountancy,  business  administration,  and  economics.  As 
complementary  functions,  through  individual  faculty  efforts  and  the  Center  for  Business  and 
Economics  Services,  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  undertakes  research 
in  appropriate  areas  and  provides  related  services  to  business  and  governmental  units. 

I  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

CD 


—  The  B.S.  degree  is  offered  with  majors  in  six  areas: 

&  Accountancy  Business  Management 

«:  Finance  Marketing 

Economics  Business  Systems 

The  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  Economics  is  offered  for  those  students  who  want  to  study 
economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION: 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  are  listed 
on  page  88.  Each  applicant  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  44  semester  hours  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better,  with  the  following  courses  completed  at  the 
time  of  application: 

ENG  101-102,  MAT  111  or  115,  *ACG  201,  ECN  221. 

During  the  semester  of  application  each  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  or  have  completed: 

MAT  151  or  161,  ECN  222,  *PDS  217.  *ACG  203. 

*Students  enrolling  in  the  B.A.  program  in  economics  are  not  required  to  complete  ACQ 
201  or  203  and  may  substitute  STT  205  or  215  for  PDS  217. 

Students  may  not  enroll  in  restricted  courses  nor  enroll  in  more  than  15  semester  hours 
within  the  school  beyond  preadmission  courses  without  being  formally  admitted  to  the  school. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE: 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  by: 

(1)  Successful  completion  of  requirements  as  stated  under  Academic  Regulations  on  page 
82; 

(2)  Attaining  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  in  the  Cam- 
eron School  of  Business  Administration; 

(3)  Successful  completion  of  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree  program: 

(a)  Basic  Studies  (45  semester  hours):  Completion  of  a  basic  studies  program  as  defined 
on  pages  90-91  of  this  catalog.  Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  must  include  MAT  111 
and  151  (or  the  equivalent)  and  ECN  221-222  in  their  basic  studies  program  under  categories 
(E,2)  and  (F),  respectively. 

(b)  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  Core  Requirements  (37  semester  hours): 
All  candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  the  following  core  requirements:  ACQ  201- 
203,  PDS  217,  BLA  361,  ECN  324,  MGT  350,  MKT  340,  FIN  335,  PDS  313,  PDS  314,  PDS 
317,  MGT  455. 

(c)  Major  Courses:  Each  candidate  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  one  of  the  following 
groups  of  courses  for  a  major: 

ACCOUNTANCY  (24  semester  hours):  ACQ  301-302-401 ,  ACQ  305,  ACQ  404,  ACQ  407, 
plus  two  courses  from  ACQ  306,  ACQ  307,  ACQ  309,  ACQ  405,  ACQ  406,  and  BLA  461 . 
Students  planning  to  write  the  CPA  examination  are  advised  to  extend  their  study  beyond 
the  required  124  semester  hours  in  order  to  complete  the  following  courses:  ACQ  309,  ACQ 
405,  ACQ  406,  BLA  461. 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (18  semester  hours):  BLA  461,  MGT  358,  MGT  450,  plus 
three  courses  from  MGT  351 ,  MGT  352,  MGT  353,  MGT  356,  MGT  453,  MGT  456,  MGT  495. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  (18  semester  hours):  PDS  318.  PDS  414,  and  one  PDS  course 
numbered  above  299,  plus  Option  (1)  or  Option  (2):  Option  (1)  Information  Systems:  PDS 
315,  PDS  413,  PDS  415  Option  (2)  Production  Systems:  PDS  319,  PDS  417,  ECN  320 

ECONOMICS  (18  semester  hours):  ECN  321-322,  ECN  328,  ECN  495,  plus  two  courses 
(one  of  which  must  be  numbered  above  399)  from  ECN  323,  ECN  325,  ECN  326,  ECN  329. 
ECN  421,  ECN  422,  ECN  426,  ECN  427.  ECN  428. 

FINANCE  (18  semester  hours):  FIN  330,  FIN  336,  FIN  436,  FIN  430  or  437,  plus  two 
courses  (one  of  which  must  be  numbered  above  399)  from  FIN  331,  FIN  332,  FIN  430,  FIN 
431,  FIN  437,  FIN  438,  FIN  495. 

MARKETING  (18  semester  hours):  MKT  341 ,  MKT  349,  MKT  445,  plus  three  courses  from 
MKT  344.  MKT  346.  MKT  347,  MKT  442.  MKT  447,  MKT  448.  MKT  495. 

(d)  Elective  Courses:  completion  of  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
124  semester  hours  of  course  credit.  Electives  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  student  after  con- 
sulting with  the  faculty  advisor,  with  no  more  than  nine  semester  hours  of  electives  selected 
from  courses  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Accountancy  are  limited  to  no  more  than 
six  semester  hours  of  electives  from  courses  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

(4)  Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Accountancy  must  also  earn  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  accounting  courses  attempted  in  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.A.  DEGREE:  i 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.A.  degree  by: 

(1)  Successful  completion  of  requirements  as  stated  under  Academic  Regulations  on  page 
82; 

(2)  Attaining  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  Economics  courses  attempted 
in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration;  and 

(3)  Successful  completion  of  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree  program: 

(a)  Basic  Studies  (45  semester  hours):  Completion  of  a  basic  studies  program  as  defined 
on  pages  90-91  of  this  catalog.  Students  seeking  the  B.A.  degree  must  include  MAT  1 1 1 
and  151  (or  the  equivalent)  and  ECN  221-222  in  their  basic  studies  program  under  categories 
(E,2)  and  (F),  respectively. 

^  (b)  Major  Courses  (27  semester  hours):  PDS  217  or  STT  205  or  STT  215,  ECN  321-322, 

g  ECN  324,  ECN  326  or  421 ,  ECN  328,  ECN  495,  plus  six  additional  semester  hours  in  Eco- 

£  nomics  courses  numbered  above  299.  i 

;^  (c)  Collaterals  (21  semester  hours):  21  semester  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  following: 

^  Anthropology,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology.  A  minimum  of 

5  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  areas,  and  at  least  nine  hours  must  be  courses 

numbered  above  299. 

(d)  Electives  (31  semester  hours):  Elective  courses  selected  after  consultation  with  the 
student's  academic  advisor. 
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Mr.  Appleton,  chairman.  Dr.  Baker,  Dr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Earney,  Dr.  Elikai,  Dr.  George,  Mr. 
Hanson,  Ms.  Jackson,  Dr.  Kaylor,  Dr.  Marts,  Mr.  Roscher,  Ms.  Sawder,  Mr.  Zeko. 

The  Department  of  Accountancy  and  Business  Law  provides  courses  and  other  academic 
support  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  Major  In  Accountancy. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  accountancy  provides  the  student  with  the  analytical 
foundation  of  the  discipline  of  accountancy.  Included  are  the  special  tools  and  techniques 
of  planning  and  control  using  financial  and  managerial  accounting,  income  taxes,  cost  anal- 
ysis, and  systems. 
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Students  establish  qualifications  for  careers  as  professional  certified  public  accountants, 
and  in  industrial,  governnnental,  and  other  positions  requiring  managerial  and  analytical  skills. 
The  accounting  nnajor  provides  an  excellent  background  for  graduate  and  other  professional 
education. 

The  elennents  of  planning,  adnninistration,  and  control  covered  in  the  accounting  courses 
are  essential  to  all  areas  of  business.  Many  of  the  courses  offered  benefit  students  majoring 
in  other  fields  by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  background  of  business  procedures  and  fi- 
nancial relationships.  Likewise,  students  majoring  in  accountancy  find  it  advantageous  to 
elect  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  other  areas  of  business,  especially  the  quantitative 
fields. 

A  graduate  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has  completed  a  major 
in  accountancy  is  permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy  of  North  Carolina  to  write 
the  CPA  examination.  The  student  is  also  qualified  by  the  Institute  of  Management  Accounting 
to  write  the  CMA  examination. 

The  courses  in  business  law  and  legal  environment  provide  the  study  of  how  the  legal 
environment  influences  and  is  influenced  by  changing  social  and  ethical  values.  Courses 
include  study  of  administrative  law  and  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  as  well  as  the  organ- 
ization and  role  of  business  enterprises  in  society  and  their  relationships  in  government  and 
society. 

Accountancy  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Accountancy  and  Business  Law) 

ACG  201.  Financial  Accounting  (4)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111.  An  introduction  to  the  basic 
framework  of  accounting  for  both  students  majoring  in  accountancy  and  other  disci- 
plines. Includes  preparation  of  financial  records,  working  papers,  and  financial  state- 
ments, and  analysis  of  the  major  financial  statements  with  emphasis  on  the  underlying 
accounting  concepts  and  constraints. 

ACG  203.  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201 .  An  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts and  techniques  used  by  management  to  analyze  and  interpret  accounting  data 
in  the  organization. 

ACG  301  -302-401 .  Intermediate  Accounting  I,  II,  and  III  (3-3-3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203. 
Analysis  of  traditional  financial  accounting  topics  and  theory.  Examines  recent  devel- 
opments in  accounting  measurement  and  promulgations  of  the  leading  professional 
accounting  organizations.  ACG  301  emphasizes  development  of  accounting  standards 
and  theory,  financial  statements,  current  assets  and  current  liabilities.  ACG  302  em- 
phasizes plant  assets,  long-term  investments,  long-term  liabilities,  stockholders  equity, 
revenue  recognition  and  income  tax  allocation.  ACG  401  emphasizes  pensions  and 
leases,  cash  flow  statements,  accounting  for  changing  price  levels,  financial  statement 
analysis,  foreign  currency  transactions,  corporate  liquidations  and  reorganizations,  and 
segment  and  interim  reporting. 
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ACG  305.  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACQ  203.  Costs  for  planning  and  control, 
including  the  role  of  the  accountant  in  the  organization;  cost  behavior  and  volume- 
profit  relationships;  responsibility  accounting;  standard  costs;  flexible  budgets;  cost 
structures  for  control  and  motivation;  and  relevant  costs  for  nonroutine  decisions. 

ACG  306.  Accounting  Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203  and  PDS  313. 
Basic  concepts  of  accounting  information  systems  including  both  manual  and  com- 
puter based  systems.  Examines  transaction  processing  systems  with  emphasis  on 
internal  controls  and  documentation,  user  support  systems,  and  systems  development. 

ACG  307.    Administrative  Accounting  and  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  305  and  PDS 

314.  The  controllership  function  and  analytical  methods  to  serve  the  information  needs 
of  decision  making  and  control;  advanced  topics  in  cost  accounting,  forecasting, 
budget  design  and  preparation,  and  responsibility  accounting. 

ACG  309.  Accounting  for  Business  Combinations  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  302.  A  study 
of  accounting  problems  in  parent-subsidiary  interrelationships,  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations, partnerships,  and  non-profit  accounting.  Emphasis  on  consolidated  financial 
statements. 

ACG  402.  Specialized  Accounting  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  305,  309,  and  401. 
Advanced  study  of  accounting  practice  and  theory  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for 
the  CPA  examination.  Includes  study  of  official  pronouncements  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 


-^i  ACG  404.    Federal  Income  Taxes  i  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203.  Study  of  federal  income 

CO  taxation  of  individuals.  Includes  business  expenses  and  revenues,  depreciation,  and 

^  property  transactions  and  the  history  and  development  of  taxation. 


§  ACG  405.    Federal  Income  Taxes  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  404.  The  study  of  corporate, 

^  partnership,  estate  and  trust  taxation.  Emphasis  is  on  corporation  and  partnership 

r-  organization,  operations,  distributions,  liquidation  and  reorganization. 

ACG  406.  Non-ProfIt  Organization  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  302.  Accounting 
for  not-for-profit  organizations  including  governments,  colleges  and  universities,  hos- 
pitals, charities,  and  other  not-for-profit  organizations.  Emphasis  is  on  objectives  and 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  the  use  of  managerial  reports,  and  budgetary  data. 

ACG  407.  Auditing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  302.  Objectives,  standards  and  procedures 
involved  in  examining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations 
by  independent  auditors  in  light  of  ethical  and  legal  obligations. 

ACG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

ACG  498.  Accounting  internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of  faculty 
supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  professional  accounting  skills  required  in  the 
academic  environment  to  the  role  of  the  practicing  professional  accountant.  The  par- 
ticipant will  receive  practical  training  and  experience  under  the  guidance  of  the  ac- 
counting staff  of  a  local  business  or  government  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 
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Open  only  to  students  majoring  in  accountancy.  Available  internships  will  be  filled  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

ACQ  499.  Honors  Work  In  Accounting  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

Business  Law  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Accountancy  and  Business  Law) 

BLA  361.  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
Study  of  the  organization  and  role  of  business  enterprises  in  society  and  their  rela- 
tionships in  government.  Examines  how  the  legal  environment  is  influenced  by  chang- 
ing social  and  ethical  values.  Topics  include  agency,  antitrust,  forms  of  business 
organization,  environmental  regulation,  equal  opportunity,  labor  law,  product  liability, 
and  property  rights. 

BLA  461.  Commercial  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Study  of  the  com- 
mercial legal  environment  in  which  business  enterprises  operate.  Examines  the  law  of 
contracts,  sales  and  warranties,  security  interests,  commercial  paper,  and  debtor  and 
creditor  rights. 

BLA  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

;BLA  499.    Honors  Woric  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 

students. 
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Dr.  Farrell,  chairman.  Dr.  S.  Bojanic,  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Comeskey,  Dr.  Copley,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr. 
:Harriss,  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Howell,  Dr.  Lawson,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Ross,  Dr.  Sigler,  Dr. 
IWadman. 

,  The  Department  of  Economics  and  Finance  provides  courses  and  other  academic  support 
for  the  B.S.  degree  with  majors  in  Economics  and  Finance  and  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major 
in  Economics. 

The  economics  and  finance  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  which  emphasize  an 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  economy  and  the  proper  choice  of  policies  by  both 
government  and  business  enterprises.  The  economics  majors  represent  a  more  general  area 
Df  study,  preparing  the  student  to  enter  government  service,  industry,  or  to  pursue  a  graduate 
orogram  in  economics,  business,  public  administration  or  other  social  science  disciplines. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  economics  is  designed  to  provide  orientation  of  the 
ndividual  and  the  firm  in  economic  society.  The  student  is  required  to  supplement  the  study 
of  economics  with  a  variety  of  business  and  accounting  courses. 
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The  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  finance  consists  of  three  separate  but  related  areas— 
business  finance,  investments,  and  financial  institutions.  The  finance  curriculum  prepares 
students  for  graduate  study  and  for  careers  in  corporate  financial  management,  the  invest- 
ments and  securities  business,  and  the  management  of  banking  and  nonbank  financial 
institutions.  The  generalized  applicability  of  finance  and  the  basic  tools  of  financial  analysis 
are  emphasized  in  the  courses. 

The  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  economics  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wants  to  study 
economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  economics  courses  is 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences.  Both  degree  programs  develop 
an  understanding  of  contemporary  economic  problems  and  institutions  and  provide  a  study 
of  economic  issues  both  in  an  historical  setting  and  under  conditions  of  change. 

Economics  Course  Descriptions  I 

(Departnnent  of  Econonnics  and  Finance) 

ECN  125.  Survey  of  Economics  (3)  An  introduction  to  economics  principles  for  non- 
business and  non-economics  majors.  Current  analysis  rather  than  theoretical  analysis 
is  utilized  to  present  and  show  the  relevance  of  economics  principles.  (Not  open  to 
students  who  have  earned  credit  for  either  ECN  221  or  ECN  222.) 

ECN  221.    Principles  of  Economics  — Micro  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111.  Analysis  of  de- 
>,  cision-making  processes  and  economic  equilibrium  for  the  individual  firm  and  con- 

^  sumer  at  an  introductory  level. 

CO 

ID  ECN  222.    Principles  of  Economics -Macro  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  221.  Aggregate  eco- 

:^  nomic  analysis  examining  the  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  upon  aggregate 

^  employment,  income  and  prices  at  an  introductory  level. 

2r 

"^  ECN  320.    Managerial  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  314.  The  theory  and  application 

of  economics  principles  and  methodology  to  the  decision  making  process  under  con- 
ditions of  uncertainty.  Includes  the  following  topics:  demand  theory  and  analysis;  cost 
and  production  conditions  facing  the  firm;  forecasting;  resource  allocation  and  man- 
agement of  inputs;  pricing,  profit  strategies,  and  market  structure;  and  finance  and 
investment  decision  making  for  the  firm. 

ECN  321.  Intermediate  Price  Thieory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  151  and  ECN  222.  A  theo- 
retical analysis  of  individual  consumer  and  firm  behavior  and  general  equilibrium. 

ECN  322.  National  Income  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  321 .  A  theoretical  analysis  of 
the  determination  of  aggregate  income,  aggregate  employment,  and  the  average  price 
level  and  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  determination  of  such. 

ECN  323.  Business,  Government  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222,  A  broad  study 
of  the  role  of  business  enterprises  in  society  and  their  relationships  with  government. 
Examines  influence  on  decision  making  of  changing  social  values,  changing  political, 
legal,  and  regulatory  environments. 
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ECN  324.  Money  and  Capital  Markets  (3)  Prerequisite:  EON  222.  An  introduction  to  the 
financial  and  economic  environment  within  which  a  firm  must  operate.  Analysis  of  the 
sources  and  the  cost  and  availability  of  funds  in  a  domestic  and  international  setting; 
analysis  of  international  monetary  flows;  financial  decision  making  in  an  integrated 
world  economy. 

ECN  325.  (EVS  325)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  125  or  221.  Ap- 
plication of  economics  concepts  to  environmental  problems;  common  property  re- 
sources, public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  determinants  of  market 
failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incentives. 

ECN  326.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  125  or  222.  Analysis 
of  economic  systems  operating  under  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism; 
institutions  and  organization  of  production  and  government;  decision-making;  distri- 
bution of  income;  problems  of  developing  nations. 

ECN  328.  Public  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  Study  of  state,  local,  and  federal 
government  revenue  and  expenditures;  theory  of  taxation,  tax  shifting  and  incidence; 
theory  of  public  goods,  fiscal  neutrality  and  government  regulation;  methods  of  achiev- 
ing efficiency  in  government  benefit-cost  analysis,  program  budgeting  (PPB),  and  pric- 
ing of  government  services. 

ECN  329.  Industrial  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  A  theoretical  and  empirical 
study  of  how  the  structure  of  industry  affects  the  conduct  and  performance  of  the  firm; 
covers  government  regulation,  control  and  influence  in  business  activity  with  respect 
to  structure,  conduct  and  performance. 

ECN  421.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  Scientific  economic 
thought  and  philosophy  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Open-ended  as  to  dates  of 
time  period  covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  topics  as  opposed  to  schools  of  thought. 

ECN  422.  Econometrics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  217  and  ECN  321.  An  introduction  to  the 
formalization  of  economic  hypotheses  into  testable  relationships  and  the  application 
of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  Theoretical  aspects  are  covered,  but  primary 
emphasis  is  on  computer  application  utilizing  regression  analysis. 

ECN  426.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  A  consideration 
of  international  trade  theory  and  international  financial  institutions,  including  compar- 
ative advantage,  exchange  rates  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

ECN  427.  Labor  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  An  analysis  of  the  demand  for 
and  the  supply  of  labor  at  the  individual  and  the  aggregate  level;  labor  unions  and 
collective  bargaining. 

ECN  428.  Regional  Growth  and  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  Theories  of 
subnational  or  regional  economic  growth.  Measures  of  regional  economic  policies  to 
alleviate  problems  resulting  from  disparate  rates  of  regional  economic  growth. 
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ECN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

ECN  495.  Senior  Seminar  In  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite;  ECN  322  and  consent  of 
instructor.  An  examination  of  current  problems  in  economics  organized  on  a  discus- 
sion-research basis.  The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  as  changing  conditions  and 
economic  priorities  require  the  use  of  new  approaches  to  deal  with  current  issues. 

ECN  498.  Internship  In  Economics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of 
department  chairperson.  Involves  the  application  of  economics  concepts  in  a  "real 
world"  setting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance 
of  a  manager  from  a  business  or  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

ECN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

Finance  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Econonnics  and  Finance) 

FIN  235.    Personal  Finance  (3)  Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  decisions.  Designed 
to  prepare  the  student  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over  income,  expenditures,  bor- 
rowing, savings  and  investments.  Recommended  elective  for  non-business  majors. 
-■*  (Not  open  to  students  who  have  earned  credit  for  FIN  330.) 

g  FIN  330.    Principles  of  Investments  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201  and  ECN  222.  An  intro- 

S  duction  to  alternative  investments,  with  major  emphasis  on  financial  instruments.  Prac- 

]^  tical  descriptive  material  and  relevant  theoretical  applications.  Topics  include  stocks, 

^  bonds,  and  other  financial  alternatives. 

«:  FIN  331.    Real  Estate  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201  and  ECN  222.  Principles  of  property 

management  and  practices  relating  to  appraisal,  sales,  ownership,  control,  financing, 
and  transfer  of  real  property. 

FIN  332.  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201  and  ECN  222.  An 
introduction  to  the  risk  management  function  and  to  the  basic  methods  used  to  handle 
risks  facing  the  business  enterprise,  families  and  individuals.  Emphasis  is  on  the  in- 
surance method  of  handling  risk  with  study  of  the  concepts  underlying  insurance,  the 
fundamentals  of  insurance  contracts,  and  a  broad  selection  of  policy  coverages  in  the 
property  and  liability,  and  life  and  health  fields. 

FIN  335.  Business  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203,  PDS  21 7,  and  ECN  222.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  finance  function  of  business  enterprise  and  to  the  analytical  techniques 
used  in  making  investment  and  financing  decisions.  | 

FIN  336.  Capital  Budgeting  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  335.  The  study  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  capital  expenditure  management  including  investment  decisions  and 
their  impact  on  cash  flows,  business  firm  valuation,  and  the  capital  asset  pricing  model. 
Use  of  cases  and  financial  analysis. 
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FIN  430.  Investment  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  330  and  335.  An  analytical  ap- 
proach to  the  valuation  of  stocks,  bonds  and  options  and  the  placement  of  those 
securities  in  Markowitz-efficient  portfolios.  Technical  and  fundamental  analysis,  market 
efficiency  and  valuation  methods  are  examined.  Both  application  and  theory  are  em- 
phasized. 

FIN  431.  Real  Estate  Investment  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  335.  The  decision  mak- 
ing process  in  real  estate  investment  analysis  including  risk  and  return,  financing  al- 
ternatives, tax  implications,  and  pricing  and  development  alternatives. 

FIN  436.  Financial  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  330  and  336.  Financial  analysis 
and  decision  making  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Theoretical  foundations  of 
financial  decision  making  are  emphasized,  including  both  working  capital  and  fixed 
capital  requirements. 

FIN  437.    Commercial  Bank  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  324  and  FIN  335.  A  case 

study  course  in  the  management  of  commercial  banks.  Major  emphasis  on  defining 
the  functional  areas  within  the  commercial  bank  system  and  the  associated  decision 
making  process. 

FIN  438.  Commercial  Lending  and  Credit  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  335.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  of  commercial  loans,  financial  statement  analysis,  working 
capital,  the  elements  and  purposes  of  commercial  lending  policies,  the  credit  analysis 

1         decision,  and  follow-up  procedures  for  commercial  lending. 

'=IN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

'-IN  495.  Senior  Seminar  In  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  436  and  senior  standing.  An 
examination  of  current  problems  in  finance.  Course  content  will  vary  as  new  techniques 
are  developed  to  respond  to  a  dynamic  financial  environment. 

j'lN  498.    Internship  In  Finance  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of  depart- 
I         ment  chairperson.  Involves  the  application  of  financial  concepts  in  a  "real  world"  set- 
ting. The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance  of  a 
manager  from  a  business  or  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

'•IN  499.    Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 

'        students. 
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Dr.  Latham,  chairman.  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  A.  Anderson,  Dr.  D.  Bojanic,  Dr.  Engdahl,  Dr.  Harper, 
r.  Hoffman,  Dr.  Honeycutt,  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  J.  Hunt,  Dr.  T.  Hunt.  Dr.  Keating.  Dr.  Porterfield, 
T.  Siguaw,  Dr.  West. 

I  The  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing  provides  courses  and  other  academic 
|jpport  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  majors  in  Business  Management  and  Marketing. 


y 
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The  management  and  marketing  decree  programs  provide  preparation  for  careers  in  prod- 
uct and  service  organizations.  Each  program  of  study  is  based  on  a  broad  educationa 
foundation  combined  with  courses  in  accounting,  finance,  management,  marketing,  anc 
economics.  Both  programs  are  also  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  other  profes- 
sions in  legal,  governmental,  and  not-for-profit  institutions.  Students  are  permitted  some 
latitude  in  selecting  courses  and  may  choose  to  major  in  management  or  marketing.  Withir 
the  B.S.  degree  program  with  a  major  in  business  management,  the  student  may  elect  ar 
emphasis  in  business  management  or  a  program  of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  specific 
interest  of  the  student.  The  student  may  elect  from  such  areas  as  human  resource  manage- 
ment, organization  behavior,  small  business  management,  and  business  information  systems 
and  should  consider  additional  electives  in  computer  science  and  the  social  sciences. 

Management  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

MGT  350.    Organization  Tlieory  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACQ  201  and  ECN  221 

Study  of  theories,  research  and  concepts  underlying  the  structure  and  processes  o1 
complex  organizations.  Emphasis  on  problem  solving  issues  and  applications  in  or- 
ganization design,  leadership,  motivation  and  interpersonal  communications. 

MGT  351.    Business  Communications  Sl<ills  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102,  ACG  201 ,  ECN 

•2  221.  Fundamentals  of  business  communications  with  emphasis  on  preparing  formal 

^  business  reports.  Emphasis  is  on  the  communication  process  in  management,  includ- 

^  ing  primary  and  secondary  research,  business  writing,  and  making  oral  presentations. 
cc 

^  l\yiGT  352.     International  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222  and  MGT  350.  Study  o) 

o  management  practices  in  the  international  business  arena.  Emphasis  on  the  necessity 

^  of  understanding  global  business  interdependencies.  Particular  attention  to  developing 

5  sensitivity  to  other  cultures,  values,  customs,  and  beliefs  and  their  effects  on  business 

^  decisions  and  practices. 

MGT  353.  Entrepreneurship  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203  and  MKT  340.  Primary  focus  on 
starting  a  new  business.  Specific  areas  include  identifying  business  opportunities, 
conducting  feasibility  studies,  developing  the  business  plan,  evaluating  alternative  ways 
of  financing  new  ventures  and  identifying  the  appropriate  legal  form  of  organization. 
Purchasing  an  existing  business  and  acquiring  a  franchise  are  also  addressed. 

MGT  354.  Managing  Innovation  and  Tecfinology  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  new  technology  in  corporate  operations.  Attention  directed  to 
creating  an  environment  that  fosters  continuous  improvement  through  experimentation, 
innovation,  and  change.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  technology,  its  role  in  business 
strategy,  technological  forecasting,  the  creative  process,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  professional  personnel,  and  project  management  techniques. 

MGT  356.  Human  Resource  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Evaluation  of  con- 
cepts and  approaches  used  in  human  resource  management  and  development.  Study 
of  manpower  planning,  selection  procedures,  performance  review,  compensation  andj 
benefits,  equal  employment/affirmative  action  factors,  and  labor  relations.  Emphasis; 
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is  on  how  personnel  specialists  and  operating  managers  can  improve  organizational 
performance. 

MGT  358.  Organizational  Behiavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Application  of  behavioral 
science  concepts  in  the  management  of  organizations.  Emphasis  on  increasing  pro- 
ductivity on  the  individual,  group,  and  organizational  level.  Particular  attention  directed 
to  analyzing  organizations,  developing  motivational  programs,  designing  enriching 
jobs,  leadership  development,  and  managing  organizational  change. 

IVIGT  450.  Strategic  IVIanagement  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Examination  of  strategy  as 
an  economic  and  planning  process  and  as  a  matter  of  organizational  decision  making 
within  a  social,  political  and  cultural  process.  Particular  attention  directed  to  examining 
the  increasingly  turbulent  environment  within  these  contexts. 


IVIGT  453.  New  Venture  Management:  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350,  MKT  340,  and  FIN 
335.  Examination  of  the  challenges  associated  with  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  growth 
in  relatively  new  firms.  Emphasis  on  new  product  and  service  development,  financial 
planning  and  control,  and  operational  aspects  of  new  venture  management  including 
supplier  relations,  sources  of  funding,  and  credit  practices. 

MGT  455.  Business  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350,  PDS  31 7,  BLA  361 ,  MKT  340,  FIN 
335.  Capstone  course  integrating  the  functions  and  policies  of  business  decision  mak- 
ing at  the  policy  making  level  of  management.  Case  study  method  is  used. 

MGT  456.  Employee-Management  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Analysis  of 
management  techniques  for  the  administration  of  labor  agreements;  study  of  collective 
bargaining  and  union-management  relations;  and  evaluation  of  labor  relations  in  union 
and  non-union  organizations.  Case  studies  provide  realistic  experience  for  both  private 
and  public  sector  labor  relations. 

iVIGT  491.    Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
!         consent  of  department  chairperson. 

I 
I 

VIGT  495.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350  and  senior  standing.  Special  topics 
in  management  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  management  courses. 

\/IGT  498.  Internship  in  Management  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of 
faculty  supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  management  knowledge  in  a  "real  world" 
setting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance  of  a 
manager  from  a  business  or  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

!  i/IGT  499.    Honors  woric  in  Management  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 

work  for  honors  students. 
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Marketing  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

MKT  340.  Principles  of  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACQ  201  and  ECN  221 .  Introduction 
to  the  concepts,  activities  and  decisions  that  relate  to  the  marketing  function  in  busi- 
ness and  non-business  organizations  in  domestic  and  international  settings.  Focus  on 
development  and  implementation  of  marketing  strategies  through  the  use  of  marketing 
mix  variables  of  product,  price,  place,  and  promotion. 

MKT  341 .  Marketing  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  21 7  and  MKT  340.  The  development 
and  utilization  of  marketing  research  techniques  for  decision  making.  Emphasis  on  the 
specification,  accumulation,  analysis,  interpretation  and  presentation  of  information  to 
help  management  understand  the  environment,  identify  problems  and  opportunities, 
and  develop  and  evaluate  courses  of  marketing  action. 

MKT  344.  Distribution  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  An  introduction  to  phys- 
ical distribution  from  an  institutional  and  managerial  perspective.  Study  of  channel 
structure,  legal  factors,  performance  measurement,  inventory  control,  and  trends  in  the 
channel  environment.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and  management  of  a  physical  distri- 
bution system.  • 

MKT  346.    Retail  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  Examination  of  the  principles 

and  methods  of  retailing.  Study  of  social,  political,  ethical,  and  economic  environments. 

cc  Emphasis  on  market  segmentation,  merchandising,  and  managerial  control. 

<c 

£  MKT  347.    Promotion  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  The  promotion  mix,  with 

^  an  emphasis  on  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  as  a  component  of  the  marketing 

^  mix  and  overall  organizational  strategy  from  the  perspective  of  the  marketer,  advertiser, 

§  agency,  consumer  and  public. 
<c 

r 

MKT  349.  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  Behavioral  science  concepts 
and  principles  and  how  they  contribute  to  effective  and  efficient  marketing  activities 
from  the  perspective  of  the  consumer,  marketer  and  public  policy  maker. 

MKT  442.  International  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  Focus  is  on  the  special 
framework  in  which  international  marketing  is  conducted.  Influence  of  international 
institutions,  culture,  stage  of  economic  development,  geography  and  demography  are 
covered.  Emphasis  on  multinational  marketing  problems  and  opportunities  in  an  ever 
changing  world. 

MKT  445.  Marketing  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350,  MKT  341  and  senior  stand- 
ing. Concepts  of  demand  analysis,  formulating  marketing  strategy,  establishing  policies 
and  procedures,  coordinating  marketing  action,  and  evaluating  performance. 

MKT  447.  Services  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  A  study  of  the  marketing  of 
services  with  emphasis  on  the  distinctions  that  exist  between  marketing  intangibles 
and  tangible  products.  The  managerial  implications  and  strategies  available  in  services 
marketing  are  also  examined. 
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MKT  448.  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350  and  MKT  340.  Focus  on  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  an  effective  sales  organization.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
salesperson,  motivating  the  sales  force,  and  designing  and  implementing  selling  strat- 
egies. 

MKT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

MKT  495.  Seminar  in  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  341  and  senior  standing.  Special 
topics  in  marketing  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  marketing  courses. 

MKT  498.  internship  in  Marketing  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of 
faculty  supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  marketing  knowledge  in  a  "real  world" 
setting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance  of  a 
manager  from  a  business  or  a  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

MKT  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

PRODUCTION  AND  DECISION  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Schell,  chairman.  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  Dr.  Badarinathi,  Dr.  Garris,  Dr.  Gowan,  Ms.  Honey- 
cutt,  Mr.  Matheiu,  Ms.  Newman,  Dr.  Rosen,  Dr.  Wray. 

The  Department  of  Production  and  Decision  Sciences  provides  courses  and  other  aca- 
demic support  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Business  Systems. 

Each  course  in  the  department  focuses  on  analytical  approaches  to  decision  making  in 
business  organizations.  Core  courses  offered  by  the  department  and  required  of  all  students 
in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  include  statistical  analysis,  management 
science,  management  information  systems,  and  production  and  operations  management. 

Beyond  the  core  requirements,  a  major  in  Business  Systems  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  positions  as  analysts  in  either  management  information  systems  or  production 
systems,  Business  Systems  students  will  enhance  their  understanding  of  and  develop  their 
skills  with  quantitative  methods  used  to  solve  business  problems.  Those  methods  will  be 
applied  within  a  framework  of  systems  concepts  and  will  enable  the  student  to  approach 
and  solve  problems  in  a  structured  way 

Courses  in  the  major  depend  heavily  upon  the  computer  and  will  give  students  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  practical  skills  with  that  most  essential  business  tool.  Students  contem- 
plating the  degree  in  Business  Systems  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least  one  introductory 
course  in  computer  programming  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  prior  to  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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Production  and  Decision  Sciences  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Production  and  Decision  Sciences) 

PDS  217.  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  1 ' 
or  115.  Classification  and  presentation  of  business  and  economics  data,  probabili 
and  expected  value,  statistical  inference,  simple  linear  regression  and  correlation  an? 
ysis  and  forecasting. 

PDS  31 3.  Introduction  to  Management  Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACQ  2( 
and  MGT  350.  Introduction  to  ttie  nature,  role  and  implementation  of  information  sy 
tems  in  organizations.  Topics  include  specification  of  information  requirements  in  tf 
functional  areas  of  organizations,  and  implementation  considerations  important  to  bo 
the  MIS  manager  and  the  non-MIS  manager. 

PDS  314.  Introduction  to  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  151,  PDS  21 
ACQ  201 ,  and  ECN  222.  Deterministic  and  probabilistic  models  applied  to  economic 
and  business  decision  theory.  Topics  include  linear  programming,  inventory  centre 
PERT/CPM,  waiting  lines,  and  simulation.  Emphasis  on  quantitative  techniques  ar 
how  they  can  be  applied  and  interpreted  by  managers.  Computer  applications  intn 
duced. 

't  PDS  316.    Computer  Concepts  and  Applications  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  313.  Introductic 

^  to  computer  hardware,  systems  software,  and  applications  software  development.  Lai 

^  oratory  projects  focus  on  the  development  of  applications  using  the  BASIC  prograr 

cc  ming  language  and  Fourth  Generation  Languages  (4GL's).  Two  lecture  hours  and  tv 

~  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

<  PDS  315.    Management  of  Database  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  217  and  313.  Stuc 

2  of  database  structure,  development,  and  implementation.  Topics  include  hierarchicc 

5  network,  and  relational  database  organization;  data  dictionary;  normalization;  querie 

and  report  generation. 

PDS  317.  Production  and  Operations  Management  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  314  ar 
MGT  350.  Analysis  of  concepts,  tools,  and  techniques  used  in  production  plannir 
and  control,  materials  management,  inventory  control,  and  labor  force  managemer 
Particular  attention  directed  to  the  study  of  production  process  alternatives. 

PDS  318.  Advanced  Statistical  Analysis  for  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  21 
Statistical  inference  as  applied  to  management  decision  making.  Topics  include  line; 
and  non-linear  regression  models,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  time  serie 
analysis,  experimental  design,  and  nonparametric  statistical  techniques.  Applicatior 
require  the  use  of  statistical  analysis  programs  on  the  computer. 

PDS  319.  Quality  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  317.  An  introduction  to  the  quantitativ 
and  qualitative  concepts  used  in  the  control  of  quality,  in  both  the  manufacturing  an 
service  environments.  Particular  emphasis  placed  on  the  statistical  tools  used  in  pro( 
ess  control  and  acceptance  sampling,  along  with  extensive  computer  examples  an 
exercises. 
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PDS  413.  Management  Information  Systems  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  313. 
Examination  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle  and  structured  systems  analysis 
and  design  techniques.  Application  of  selected  techniques,  including  the  use  of  CASE 
software,  through  student  projects. 

PDS  414.  Introduction  to  Business  Simulation  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  317.  Introduction 
to  simulation  models  as  tools  in  the  analysis  of  business  problems.  Discrete  event 
simulation  models  and  dynamic  information  feedback  models  are  introduced  through 
the  use  of  a  computer  simulation  language. 

PDS  415.  Decision  Support  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  413.  Examination  of  the 
process  of  specifying  and  implementing  decision  support  systems  in  organizations. 
Topics  include  an  overview  of  current  uses  of  artificial  intelligence  and  expert  systems 
in  the  business  environment. 

PDS  41 7.  Production  and  Operations  IVIanagement  11  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  31 7.  Further 
study  in  the  design,  management  and  control  of  production  systems.  Topics  include 
logistics  management,  capacity  planning,  scheduling,  just-in-time,  optimized  produc- 
tion techniques  and  quality  assurance.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  computer  to  analyze 
complex  production  and  operations  management  case  problems. 

PDS  418.  Business  and  Economic  Forecasting  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  318  and  consent 
of  instructor.  Development  of  an  approach  to  forecasting  through  the  study  of  time- 
series  techniques  including  moving  averages,  exponential  smoothing,  regression,  and 
Box-  Jenkins. 

PDS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PDS  498.  Business  Systems  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of 
faculty  supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  quantitative  and  systems  skills  developed 
In  the  academic  environment  to  problems  in  a  real-world  operating  environment.  The 
participant  will  receive  practical  training  and  experience  under  the  guidance  of  the  staff 
of  a  local  business  or  government  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor.  Available 
internships  are  filled  on  a  competitive  basis. 

PDS  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Robert  E.  Tyndall,  Interim  Dean 
Calvin  L.  Doss,  Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Education  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  programs 
of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  elementary  education,  middle  grades 
education,  and  special  education  and  programs  leading  to  secondary  (9-12)  and  special 
subjects  (K-12)  teacher  certification.  In  addition,  graduate  programs  in  elementary  education, 
reading  education,  special  education,  educational  administration  and  supervision  and  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  are  offered. 

Responsibility  for  the  degree  and  certification  programs  within  the  School  of  Education  is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  and  the  Department  of 
Curricular  Studies. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  teacher  preparation  programs  must  be  formally  admitted  to 
the  School  of  Education  and  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program.  Admission  is  required  before 
enrollment  in  education  courses  in  the  upper  division  (300  and  400  level).  Requirements  for 
admission  are: 

1 .  Completion  of  the  university  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  each  course. 

2.  Completion  of  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 
,2  3.  Completion  of  four  semesters  or  two  academic  years  of  full-  time  college  study  or 
^  completion  of  required  general  studies  program  with  a  minimum  overall  grade  point 
X  average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  work  attempted  at  UNCW. 

cc  4.      Passing  scores  on  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the 

~  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

^  (Note:  Certification  requirements  change,  and  requirements  must  be  adjusted  to 

^  accommodate  new  mandated  competencies  and  guideiines.  Students  are  advised  to 

5  check  with  their  advisors  or  the  Dean's  Office  to  l(eep  abreast  of  changes.) 

EDUCATIONAL  DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  Earle,  Ciiairperson.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Doss,  Mr.  Eaglin,  Dr.  Ellis,  Dr.  A. 
Hayes,  Dr.  Hulon,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Joslin,  Dr.  Mullendore,  Dr.  Tyndall. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  provides  basic  professional  ed- 
ucation courses  for  the  undergraduate  programs  in  elementary,  middle  grades,  secondary, 
and  special  education  and  is  responsible  for  the  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Education  degree  in  educational  administration  and  supervision. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  educational  administration  and  supervision  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 

CURRICULAR  STUDIES 

Dr.  Wright,  Chairperson.  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Bachner,  Dr.  Bartolome,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Harkin, 
Dr.  H.  Hayes,  Dr.  Hayn,  Dr.  Huber,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  LaNunziata,  Dr.  Lockledge,  Dr.  Raab,  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Walker. 
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The  Department  of  Curricular  Studies  is  responsible  for  the  programs  of  study  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  elementary  education,  middle  grades  education,  and  special 
education,  the  programs  leading  to  secondary  (9-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher 
certification,  the  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  elementary  education,  in 
reading  education,  and  in  special  education,  as  well  as  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  elementary  education  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher 
certification  in  grades  kindergarten  through  six. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  middle  grades  education  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher 
certification  in  grades  six  through  nine. 

The  special  education  program  prepares  teachers  to  serve  mildly  handicapped  children 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  12  in  public  schools  and  in  various  other  service  agencies 
and  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification  in  one  of  three  areas  of  exceptionality: 
learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  and  behaviorally/emotionally  handicapped. 

Each  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guide- 
lines for  teacher  certification  and  includes  recommended  courses  in  basic  studies,  profes- 
sional education  and  collateral  areas,  and  a  content  specialization.  Adjustments  in  program 
requirements  are  made  as  guidelines  change.  All  programs  offered  by  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation are  accredited  by  the  appropriate  state,  regional,  and  national  accrediting  agencies. 

The  Master  of  Education  programs  in  elementary  education,  reading  education,  and  special 
education  (cross-categorical)  are  described  in  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  includes  a  professional  core  and  academic  tracks  in  biology, 
chemistry,  English,  history,  and  mathematics.  The  program  is  described  in  the  Graduate 
School  Catalogue. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Basic  Studies 

Courses  listed  below  are  selected  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guide- 
lines for  elementary  teacher  certification.  They  only  partially  satisfy  university  basic  studies 
requirements. 
English  Composition  (six  semester  hours) 

ENG  101 

ENG  102 
Physical  Education  (two  semester  hours) 

PED  101 
Humanities  (12  hours) 

COM  105 

English  Literature 

History 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Fine  Arts  (six  semester  hours) 

Art  or  Music 

FNA110 

DRA  221 .  225 
Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  (13  semester  hours) 

(Choose  one  biological  and  one  physical  science.  A  lab  is  required.) 

Natural  Sciences  (seven  semester  hours) 

MAT  141  and  142 
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Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (six  semester  hours) 
PLS  101 
SOC/ANT105or205 

Professional  Core 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Introduction  to  Educational  Computing 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  304  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Education 

EDN  319  Individualizing  Instruction 

EDN  322  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (K-6) 

EDN  334  Social  Studies  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  (K-6) 

EDN  336  The  Teaching  of  Science  and  Health,  (K-6) 

EDN  340  Reading  Foundations,  (K-9) 

EDN  344  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  (K-6) 

EDN  348  The  Teaching  of  Communication  Arts,  (K-6) 

HEA  304  Health  and  Safety  in  Education,  (K-9) 

or 
HEA  105  Individual  Weil-Being 

Professional  Semester 

EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education,  (K-6) 

EDN  41 1  Practicum,  (K-6) 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  24  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific  course 
requirements  of  the  various  concentrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors 
within  the  School  of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
disciplines:  anthropology,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  drama,  English,  environmental  studies, 
French,  geography,  geology,  history,  marine  biology,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy  and 
religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  of  all  courses  in  the  elementary  education  professional 
core  and  professional  specialty  area.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earn  a 
grade  lower  than  a  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MIDDLE  GRADES 
EDUCATION 


I 


Basic  Studies 

Courses  specified  below  are  selected  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education 

guidelines  for  middle  grades  teacher  certification.  They  only  partially  satisfy  university  basic 

studies  requirements. 

English  Composition  (six  semester  hours)  - 

ENG  101  1 

ENG  102 
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Physical  Education  (two  semester  hours) 

PED  101 
Humanities  (12  semester  hours) 

Literature 

COM  105 

English 

History 

Philosophy  and  Religion 
Fine  Arts  (six  semester  hours) 

One  from  Art  or  Music 

FNA110 
Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  (13  semester  hours) 

Natural  Sciences  (seven  semester  hours) 

(Choose  one  biological  and  one  physical  science.  A  lab  is  required. 

MAT  141  and  142 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (six  semester  hours) 

PLS  101 

SOC/ANT105or205 


P 


Professional  Core 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  201  School  Learning 

EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Introduction  to  Educational  Computing 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  304  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Education 

EDN  318  The  Middle  School 

EDN  319  Individualizing  Instruction 

EDN  352  Developing  Reading  Competence  in  the  Middle  Grades 

HEA  105  Individual  Weil-Being 

or 
HEA  304  Health  and  Safety  Education,  (K-9) 

Middle  school  methods  course  for  academic  concentration 
A  second  academic  area  middle  school  methods  course 

Professional  Semester 

EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education,  (6-9) 

EDN  41 1  Practicum,  (6-9) 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  at  least  24  semester  hours  is  required.  Specific  course  and 
hour  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors  within  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following  disciplines:  biology, 
chemistry,  English,  environmental  studies,  history,  geography,  geology,  mathematics,  political 
science,  physics  and  sociology. 
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A  grade  of  "0"  or  better  is  required  of  all  courses  in  the  professional  core  and  professional 
specialty  area.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  of  lower  than  "C" 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

General  Requirements  In  Special  Education: 

Basic  Studies 

Students  should  follow  basic  studies  requirements  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  as  outlined  in  a  previous  section  of  the  catalogue. 

Professional  Core 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Introduction  to  Educational  Computing 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  304  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Curricular  Foundations 


5  EDN  322  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (K-6) 

g  EDN  340  Reading  Foundations,  (K-6) 


Special  Education  Foundations 


<  EDN  260  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 

2  EDN  367  Behavior  Management  Techniques 


EDN  368  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education 

EDN  369  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education 

EDN  374  Special  Education  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Area  of  Emphasis 
Students  must  choose  one  of  the  following  emphases: 

1.  Behaviorally/Emotionally  Handicapped 

EDN  370  Behaviorally  Disordered  Children  and  Youth 

EDN  371  Programming  and  Interventions  for  Behaviorally 

Disordered  Students 
EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education 

EDN  411  Practicum 

2.  Learning  Disabilities 

EDN  366  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents 

EDN  372  Programming  and  Interventions  for  Learning  Disabled  Students 

EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education 

EDN  41 1  Practicum 
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3.  Mental  Retardation 

EDN  364  Mental  Retardation  In  School  and  Society 

EDN  373  Programnning  and  Interventions  for  Mentally  Handicapped 

Students 
EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education 

EDN  411  Practicum 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  24  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
,  hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific  course 
i  requirements  of  the  various  concentrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors 
'within  the  School  of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following 

disciplines:  anthropology,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  drama,  English,  environmental  studies, 
;  French,  geography,  geology,  history,  marine  biology,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy  and 

religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  courses  in  the  professional  core  and  special 
.education  concentration.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower 
I  than  "C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

i 

i Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Special  Subjects 

Programs  leading  to  teacher  certification  are  offered  in  the  secondary  (9-12)  fields  of 
biology,  chemistry,  geology,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  in  the  special 
subject  (K-12)  fields  of  health,  physical  education,  French,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  con- 
icentrate  in  history,  political  science  or  sociology  may  fulfill  subject  matter  requirements  for 
j  social  studies  certification  by  completing  a  minimum  of  21-23  semester  hours  in  three  social 
i  studies  areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  History  101, 102,  201  and  202 
land  PLS  101  must  be  completed. 

i  Students  who  concentrate  in  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  or  physics  may  fulfill  re- 
iquirements  for  natural  science  certification  by  completing  21-23  semester  hours  in  three 
[science  areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  A  minimum  of  two  courses 
jfrom  each  discipline  is  required.  Physics  260  is  required.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
,  selves  as  secondary  or  special  subject  teachers  are  required  to  fulfill  degree  requirements 
I  in  an  appropriate  academic  discipline  and  to  complete  the  following  sequence  of  professional 
courses: 

I  Pre-Professional  Studies 

The  following  courses  should  be  completed  before  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program,  usually  in  the  sophomore  year: 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Studies 


\  Students  seeking  secondary  and  special  subject  certification  must  complete  the  "core 
block"  composed  of  the  following  courses;  (see  section  below  for  description  of  requirements 
for  health  and  physical  education  requirements) 
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EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Introduction  to  Educational  Computing 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  304  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

EDN  356  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

And  one  of  the  following: 

EDN  403  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  English,  (9-12) 

EDN  404  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Math,  (9-  12) 

EDN  405  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Social  Studies,  (9-12) 

EDN  406  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Science,  (9-12) 

EDN  407  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Foreign  Languages  (Spanish  and 

French),  (K-12) 

The  Professional  Semester 
EDN  408  Instructional  Methods 

EDN  409  Practicum 

Professional  Studies  -  Health  and  Physical  Education 

3  Students  pursuing  teacher  certification  in  health  and  physical  education  will  complete  the 

>  following  requirements  in  addition  to  those  of  the  specialty  area. 

< 

cc  Pre-Professional  Studies 

3  EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

-J  EDN  203  School  Learning 

<  PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

5  Professional  Studies 

EDN  302  Introduction  to  Educational  Computing 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  356  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

The  Professional  Semester 
EDN  409  Practicum 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  24  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific  course 
requirements  of  the  various  concentrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors 
within  the  School  of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
disciplines;  anthropology,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  drama,  English,  environmental  studies, 
French,  geography,  geology,  history,  marine  biology,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy  and 
religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

Students  must  take  all  the  professional  courses  listed  above  preceding  the  professional 
semester  and  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  before  the  student  teaching  semester.  Students 
seeking  secondary  or  special  subjects  teacher  certification  must  be  formally  admitted  to  the 
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Teacher  Education  Program  prior  to  enrolling  in  300  level  education  courses.  Standards  for 
admission  are: 

(1)  Completion  of  the  university  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  each  course. 

(2)  Completion  of  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

(3)  Completion  of  four  semesters  or  two  academic  years  of  full-  time  college  study  or 
completion  of  required  general  studies  program  with  a  minimum  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  all  work  attempted  at  UNCW. 

(4)  Passing  scores  on  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Education  Course  Descriptions 

EDN  105-106.  Seminar  In  Education  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Re- 
quired of  all  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  during  freshman  year.  Open  to  others  if 
space  is  available.  An  examination  of  issues  and  forces  related  to  public  education 
and  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  United  States.  Topics  include  political,  social, 
and  instructional  issues.  Emphasis  also  upon  the  development  of  skills  essential  to 
academic  success.  Activities  include  lectures,  discussions,  field  activities,  and  reading 
of  selected  educational  literature.  One  hour  each  week. 

EDN  200.  Teaciier,  School  and  Society  (3)  Introduction  to  profession  of  teaching  that 
acquaints  prospective  teachers  with  diverse  roles  of  teachers.  Focuses  on  teacher  as 
decision-maker;  careers  in  education;  social,  historical  and  philosophical  foundations 
of  education;  governmental  and  organizational  aspects  of  schools;  and  current  and 
future  trends  in  American  education.  Observation  skills  are  developed  through  field 
experience.  Three  hours  of  small  group  instruction  and  a  minimum  of  one  hour  of  off- 
campus  observation  each  week. 

EDN  203.  School  Learning  (2)  Study  of  learning  in  schools.  Concerned  with  processes 
of  human  learning,  individual  difference  variables  and  social  and  contextual  variables 
significant  for  school  learning.  Representative  models  of  learning  from  behavioristic, 
cognitive  and  humanisitic  perspectives  will  be  presented  with  emphasis  given  to  ap- 
plications to  instructional  decision  making.  Important  personality  variables  (traits),  cog- 
nitive variables  (learning  styles)  and  aptitudes  will  be  examined.  Motivational  and  group 
process  concepts  and  principles  will  also  be  studied. 

EDN  205-206.  Seminar  in  Education  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Re- 
quired of  all  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  during  sophomore  year.  Open  to  others 
if  space  is  available.  An  examination  of  the  diverse  roles  of  the  professional  employed 
within  the  organization  of  public  schools  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  including  de- 
mands and  expectations  of  teaching  at  various  grade  levels  K-12.  Topics  include  a 
review  of  the  academic,  social,  personal,  and  interpersonal  skills  required  of  successful 
professionals.  Current  issues  and  future  trends  in  the  field  are  examined.  Activities 
include  required  field  experiences,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reading  of  selected  ed- 
ucational literature. 
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EDN  260.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Survey  of  major  categories  of  ex- 
ceptionalities including  giftedness,  mental  retardation,  hearing  impairments,  visual  im- 
pairments, learning  disabilities,  communication  disorders,  behavioral/emotional 
handicaps,  and  physical  handicaps.  Includes  study  of  definitions,  characteristics,  etiol- 
ogy, psycho-social  implications,  and  educational  intervention  for  each  exceptionality. 

EDN  301.  Instructional  Design  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  EDN  203  as  either  pre- 
requisite or  corequisite  and  admission  to  the  School  of  Education.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  the  conceptual  tools  and  analytic  skills  necessary  to  plan  and 
implement  instructional  programs.  This  course  will  focus  on  the  fundamental  compo- 
nents of  instructional  development  for  teachers.  Topics  of  study  include  Instructional 
theory,  types  of  learning,  instructional  objectives,  planning  strategies,  task  analysis, 
organization  for  instruction,  and  design  of  educational  systems. 

EDN  302.  Introduction  to  Educational  Computing  (1)  Teaches  skills  in  operation  of 
microcomputers  and  related  hardware,  the  types  of  educational  applications  and  their 
standards,  fundamentals  of  programming  languages  and  operating  systems,  problem- 
solving  in  computer  operations,  network  operations,  and  use  of  telecommunications 
hardware  and  software.  Skill  in  using  one  high-level  wordprocessing  program  must  be 
demonstrated.  Two  class  hours  each  week  plus  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  computer 
lab  work  will  be  required. 

3  EDN  303.    Instructional  Technology  (1)  This  course  will  emphasis  design,  selection, 

>  production,  and  evaluation  of  materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instruc- 

<  tional  unit  or  module.  Basic  skills  will  include  graphics  (manual  and  computer),  display, 

CO  photography,  projection,  reprographics,  overhead  transparencies,  audio  and  video 

Ij  techniques. 
-J 

0  EDN  304.    Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  An  intro- 

1  duction  to  and  development  of  basic  skills  in  evaluation  and  research.  Evaluation  topics 
will  include  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional  resources,  design  of  feedback 
systems,  measurement,  and  data  organization  and  interpretation.  Research  topics  will 
include  methodology  and  utilization  of  research  in  the  classroom. 

EDN  310.  School-Community  Relations  (3)  Methods  of  improving  school-community 
relations. 

EDN  311.  Student  Leadership  In  Higher  Education  (1)  Develops  an  understanding  of 
leadership  theories  and  skills  and  their  utilization  in  practical  settings.  Topics  include; 
(a)  realizing  the  impact  of  student  leadership,  (b)  understanding  leadership  theories, 
(c)  developing  a  leadership  style,  (d)  improving  leadership  skills,  (e)  use  of  the  situa- 
tional leadership  model,  and  (f)  working  with  a  variety  of  personality  types. 

EDN  318.  Middle  School  Programs  and  Practices  (3)  Overview  of  the  conceptual  and 
historic  development  of  programs  for  students  in  grades  six  through  nine.  Comparison 
of  varied  curricular,  instructional,  and  organizational  aspects  of  the  middle  school 
movement.  Major  emphasis  on  exploring  the  educational  implications  of  the  devel- 
opmental characteristics  of  early  adolescent  learners.  Varied  approaches  to  teaming, 
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classroom  management  and  mainstreaming  will  be  investigated.  Work  will  include 
observations  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

EDN  319.  Individualizing  Instruction  (3)  This  course  will  focus  on  strategies  for  meeting 
needs  of  individuals  in  the  regular  classroom.  Students  will  study  alternative  methods 
for  dealing  with  pupil  differences  that  have  an  impact  on  learning.  Characteristics  of 
children  with  academic,  intellectual,  social-emotional,  physical,  cultural  and  language 
differences  will  be  examined. 

EDN  322.    Tiie  Teaching  of  iVIathematics,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and  six 

semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Focus  on  the  curriculum,  materials,  and 
methods  appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  for  the  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade  level.  A  field-based  activity  is  required. 

EDN  323.  Teaciiing  iVIathematics  In  the  Middle  Grades,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN 
301  and  six  hours  of  mathematics.  Focus  on  the  curriculum,  materials  and  methods 
appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  middle  grade  levels.  A  field-based 
activity  is  required. 

EDN  324.  Diagnostic  Teaching  of  IVIathematics,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  323.  Un- 
derstanding of  psychological  and  environmental  factors  that  affect  learning  of  school 
mathematics.  Focus  on  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  diagnosis  and  reme- 
diation of  mathematics  difficulties  common  at  the  six  through  nine  level.  Awareness  of 
strategies  effective  for  enhancing  self-confidence  in  mathematics  learning.  A  field- 
based  activity  is  required. 

EDN  334.  Social  Studies  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301 
and  six  hours  of  social  studies  content.  An  overview  of  the  goals  of  social  studies 

(education  and  how  this  affects  various  patterns  of  organizing  curricular  content.  The 
implications  of  learner  developmental  characteristics  for  selecting  approaches  to  in- 
struction from  history  as  well  as  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  will  be  explored. 
Emphasis  on  selection  and  preparation  of  appropriate  materials  including  the  strate- 
gies of  inquiry,  critical  thinking,  mapping  and  graphing,  simulation,  and  problem  so- 
lution. A  field-based  activity  is  required. 

EDN  335.  Social  Studies  Education  in  the  Middle  Grades  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 
and  six  hours  of  social  studies  content.  Examines  the  specific  ways  in  which  social 
studies  curriculum  can  be  organized  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  middle  grades 
students.  Emphasis  on  selection  and  preparation  of  appropriate  materials,  identifica- 
tion of  instructional  procedures,  data-based  decision  making  and  the  relevance  of 
social  inquiry  to  the  real  world.  Work  will  include  a  field  experience  and  preparation  of 
an  in-depth  unit  of  study  suitable  for  use  at  this  level. 

EDN  336.  The  Teaching  of  Science  and  Health,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and 
two  science  courses.  Methods  of  teaching  the  biological,  earth  and  physical  sciences 
and  health.  Applications  of  the  sciences  to  classroom  experimentation  and  investiga- 
tion. Examination  of  contemporary  curricula  used  at  the  elementary  school  level.  Field 
experiences  required. 
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EDN  337.  Inquiry— The  Method  of  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  science  nneth- 
ods  or  the  completion  of  15  hours  toward  a  concentration  or  major  in  science  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Assumes  initial  level  competency  in  curriculum  and  methods 
of  science.  Focuses  on  conceptualization  of  and  rationale  for  using  inquiry  method  of 
teaching  science.  Provides  opportunities  to  acquire  and  practice  skills  needed  to  utilize 
method  and  to  guide  scientific  investigation  at  K-12  levels. 

EDN  338.  The  Teaching  of  Science,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  natural  science 
basic  studies  and  EDN  301 .  Survey  of  curriculum  and  methods  for  teaching  science 
in  grades  6-9.  Focus  on  processes  of  scientific  inquiry,  on  topics  that  integrate  learn- 
ings across  science  disciplines,  and  on  the  social  implications  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Field  experience  required. 

EDN  340.  Reading  Foundations,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Emphasis  on  linguis- 
tics and  psychological  bases  of  the  reading  process,  stages  in  the  development  of 
reading  ability,  and  sequences  of  skill  acquisition.  Students  will  study  models  of  reading 
instruction  for  language  and  literacy  learning,  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  of 
reading,  and  forces  influencing  that  role.  Extensive  field  experiences  required. 

EDN  344.    Literature  In  the  Elementary  School,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  340.  The 
^  selection  and  evaluation  of  literature  for  elementary  school  children,  including  books 

^  and  other  media.  Includes  exploration  of  multi-cultural  themes  and  traditions  through 

^  literature,  and  strategies  for  integrating  literature,  music,  and  movement  into  the  ele- 

^  mentary  curriculum. 

cc 

03 

IJ  EDN  348.    The  Teaching  of  Communication  Arts,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301  and 

Zj  340.  Study  of  various  approaches  to  school  language  instruction.  Examination  of  strat- 

Q  egies  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  in  language  learning  in  elementary  class- 

I  rooms  with  emphasis  on  use  of  drama  and  theater  activities  to  enhance  learning. 

Includes  extensive  opportunities  to  assess,  teach,  and  evaluate  all  areas  of  children's 
language  and  reading  development  in  public  school  classrooms. 

EDN  352.  Developing  Reading  Competence  In  the  Middle  Grades,  (6-  9)  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: EDN  301.  Develops  understanding  of  reading  processes  in  the  broad  context 
of  communication.  Presents  strategies  for  fostering  and  evaluating  interest,  fluency, 
and  skill  in  reading,  both  in  developmental  reading  classes  and  in  content  subjects. 
Topics  include  organizational  and  instructional  strategies  for  the  development  of  read- 
ing ability,  techniques  for  motivating  and  guiding  readers,  and  strategies  for  study  and 
comprehension  which  support  learning  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

EDN  355.  Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  Grades,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN 
352.  Presents  curriculum  and  methods  for  developing  linquistic  and  communicative 
competence  in  language  arts  classes  in  the  middle  school.  Develops  understanding 
of  communication  processes  (listening,  speaking,  writing,  etc.),  dialects,  and  language 
systems  as  influences  in  teacher  decision-  making.  Focus  on  strategics  and  plan  for 
facilitating  and  evaluating  student  oral  and  written  language  performance.  Field  ex- 
perience required. 
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EDN  356.  Reading  in  the  Secondary  Schooi  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 .  Required  course 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  for  secondary  majors.  Basic  instructional  reading  strategies 
are  developed,  with  emphasis  on  introducing  assignments,  improving  study  skills,  and 

■  fostering  critical  thinking.  Students  identify  and  learn  to  teach  reading  skills  specific  to 
I  varying  content  areas.  Adjusting  instruction  to  students'  reading  capabilities  is 
■*       stressed. 

EDN  364.  iVIental  Retardation  In  School  and  Society  (3)  Examination  of  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  from  an  developmental  perspective.  Study  of  etiology,  definitions, 
characteristics,  and  historical  and  current  approaches  to  treatment  of  persons  with 
mental  retardation  in  a  variety  of  settings  and  across  the  life  span.  Includes  study  of 
all  levels  of  mental  retardation.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  366.  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3)  Examination  of  the  field  of 
learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  the  concept  of  learning  disabilities,  etiology,  diag- 

■  nosis,  characteristics,  teaching  strategies,  theory,  historical  influences,  and  current 
trends. 

EDN  367.  Behavior  Management  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  behavior  and 
their  application  in  planning  and  implementing  various  behavior  management  strate- 

.       gies.  Focus  will  be  on  observation  and  measurement  of  social  behavior  management 

It       techniques.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  368.  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and 
m  one  of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  366  or  370.  Examination  of  concepts  and  funda- 
*  mentals  of  educational  assessment.  Includes  examination  of  formal  and  informal  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  exceptional  students.  Includes  assessment  of  intellectual 
jL  functioning,  academic  problems,  spoken  language,  learning  skills,  social-emotional 
development,  early  childhood  skills,  and  vocational  skills.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  369.  Prescription  Development  In  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301 
and  one  of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  366  or  370.  Development  of  skill  in  planning 
educational  programs  for  exceptional  children.  Includes  writing  instructional  objectives, 
selecting  appropriate  materials  and  techniques,  writing  lesson  plans,  and  formulating 
individualized  educational  programs.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  370.    Behaviorally  Disordered  Children  and  Youth  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  or 

(consent  of  the  instructor.  Designed  to  examine  the  wide  and  complex  variety  of  learners 
labeled  as  "behaviorally  disordered"  or  "emotionally  disturbed."  Topics  related  to  his- 
torical, theoretical,  etiological,  developmental,  and  symptomological  issues  plus  di- 
agnosis, identification  and  service  delivery  models  will  be  introduced.  Program  and 
parent  involvement  models  and  current  trends  and  issues  will  be  reviewed.  Field  ex- 
periences required. 

EDN  371.    Programming  and  Interventions  for  Behaviorally  Disordered  Students  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  367  and  370.  Examination  of  problems,  issues  and  practices  in 
developing  programs  for  and  educating  students  with  behavior  disorders.  Emphasis 
on  academic  and  social  needs,  major  interventions,  family  involvement,  scheduling 
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issues,  applied  behavior  analysis,  and  systematic/directive  teaching  of  new  behaviors. 
Legal  considerations,  consultation  strategies,  and  curriculum  issues  will  be  reviewed. 
Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  372.  Programming  and  Interventions  for  Learning  Disabled  Students  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EDN  366.  Study  of  the  educational  implications  of  LD  student  characteristics. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  needs  of  LD  individuals  relevant  for  instruction;  developmental, 
cognitive,  medical,  behavioral,  and  cognitive  developmental  approaches;  programming 
and  interventions  for  grades  K-12;  remediation  and  compensation  strategies. 

EDN  373.    Programming  and  Interventions  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Students  (3) 

Study  of  intervention  strategies  for  persons  with  mental  retardation.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  programming  for  persons  with  mental  retardation  in  community  settings  including 
day  treatment  programs  as  well  as  school  settings.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  374.    Special  Education  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (3)  To  be  taken  the  semester 
prior  to  EDN  410  and  EDN  411.  Study  of  the  curriculum  areas  and  instructional  tech- 
niques utilized  in  educational  settings  for  learning  disabled,  mentally  retarded,  and 
behaviorally/emotionally  handicapped  students.  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development 
^  processes,  design  and  lesson  and  unit  plans,  selections  of  materials,  identification  of 

^  instructional  procedures,  and  data-based  decision  making.  Field  experiences  required. 

> 
ac 
<  EDN  403.    Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  In  Secondary  English,  (9-12)  (3)  Pre- 

CD  requisite:  EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  English. 

-'  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  critical  think- 

Ij  ing,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning  and 

0  teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

<r 

EDN  404.    Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  In  Secondary  Mathematics,  (9-12)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  mathe- 
matics. Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  critical 
thinking,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning  and 
teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  405.    Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  In  Secondary  Social  Studies,  (9-12) 

(3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 .  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  social 
studies.  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  criti- 
cal thinking,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning 
and  teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  406.  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  In  Secondary  Science,  (9-12)  (3)  Pre- 
requisite; EDN  301 .  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  science. 
Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  critical  think- 
ing, and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning  and 
teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 
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EDN  407.  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Foreign  languages,  (K-12)  (Span- 
ish and  French)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching 
in  Spanish  and  French.  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  manage- 
ment, inquiry,  critical  thinking,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Suc- 
cessful planning  and  teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  408.  Instructionai  IVIethods  (3)  Corequisite:  EDN  409.  Prerequisites:  All  pre-profes- 
sional  core  and  specialty  courses,  acceptance  into  the  School  of  Education  and  a  2.5 
G.P.A  on  all  work  attempted  at  UNCW.  Intensive  examination  of  instructional  methods 
in  the  student's  area  of  specialization.  Activities  will  be  related  to  the  student's  prac- 
ticum  assignment,  and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  instructional 
plans  to  be  implemented  in  the  practicum  setting.  Areas  of  specialization:  English, 
French,  health,  mathematics,  physical  education,  science,  social  studies,  Spanish. 

EDN  409.  Practicum  (12)  Corequisite:  EDN  408.  Prerequisites:  As  specified  for  EDN  408. 
Students  will  be  assigned  full-time  to  practicum  sites  within  their  areas  of  specializa- 
tions. During  the  course,  students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised  instructional 
activities,  assuming  increasingly  wider  responsibility  for  class  instruction.  Practica  are 
offered  in  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  above  under  EDN  408. 

EDN  410.  Seminar  in  Education  (K-6,  6-9,  speciai  education)  (3)  Corequisite:  EDN 
411.  Prerequisites:  All  courses  in  the  professional  core  and  specialty  areas  appropriate 
for  the  concentration  for  K-6,  6-9,  and  special  education  majors,  acceptance  into  the 
School  of  Education  and  a  2.5  G.P.A.  on  all  work  attempted  at  UNCW.  Designed  as  a 
culmination  of  professional  study  and  an  initiation  into  student  teaching  and  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Provides  opportunities  to  extend  and  apply  understandings  of  the  roles 
of  the  teacher  as  a  decision-maker,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  planning,  instruction, 
management,  and  evaluation. 

I 

EDN  411.  Practicum,  (K-6,  6-9,  special  education)  (12)  Corequisite:  EDN  410.  Prereq- 
uisites: As  specified  for  EDN  410.  A  full-time  practicum  experience  within  the  area  of 
specialization.  Students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised  instructional  activities, 
assuming  an  increasing  amount  of  responsibility  for  all  phases  of  classroom  instruction. 
Practica  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  elementary  education  (K-6),  middle  grades  edu- 
cation (6-9),  and  special  education. 

:DN  412.  Extended  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  curriculum  and  Instruction 
courses  and  permission  of  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Curricular  Studies.  A 
part-time  practicum  experience  within  the  appropriate  area  of  certification.  Students 
will  engage  in  supervised  instructional  activities  that  extend  their  understandings  and 
teaching  performance  to  an  additional  area  of  preparation.  Areas  of  specialization 
include  elementary,  middle  grades,  special  education,  and  secondary  education. 

:DN  41 5.  Education  Media  Design  and  Production  (3)  This  course  will  provide  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  design  principles  underlying  the  production  of  instructional 
materials  and  with  the  necessary  production  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  production  of  materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instructional  unit. 
Students  will  design,  produce,  and  evaluate  a  number  of  projects  using  techniques 
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common  to  media  programs  in  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  this  field. 

EDN  41 6.    Instructional  Applications  of  Computers  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and  302 

Designed  to  develop  skills  in  using  computers  as  tools  in  instruction  and  to  make 
judgments  about  instructional  materials  designed  for  use  on  computers.  Topics  in- 
clude: (1)  introduction  to  computing  systems,  (b)  introduction  to  microcomputer  pro- 
gramming languages,  (c)  authoring  languages,  (d)  judging  instructional  "software",  [e] 
using  computers  to  manage  classroom  records,  (f)  using  computers  In  instruction,  anc 
(g)  teleprocessing  and  automated  data  bases.  Activities  will  include  group  lectures 
demonstrations,  and  discussions,  projects  in  software  designed  for  classroom  man- 
agement and  instruction.  The  major  focus  is  on  microcomputer  application. 

EDN  430.  Preschool  Curriculum  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 .  Provides  students  the  un- 
derstandings, skills,  and  abilities  necessary  to  implement  an  effective  preschool  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  placed  on  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  content  and  the  effective 
combinations  and  correlations  of  these  contents  for  a  preschool  program.  Activities 
include  lectures,  discussions,  demonstration,  individual,  and  group  projects. 

EDN  431 .    Teaching  In  the  Primary  Grades  (3)  Designed  to  develop  a  broad  overall  view 
of  teaching  In  the  primary  grades.  The  course  includes  examination  of  the  history 
J  current  "state  of  the  art"  and  possible  future  of  primary  education.  Focus  is  on  the 

^  application  of  knowledge  of  child  development  and  learning  theories  in  organizing  anc 

>.  implementing  the  primary  school  curriculum  in  an  integrated  and  interdisciplinary  fash- 

^  ion.  Study  of  classroom  organization  and  management  for  effective  teaching  in  the 

<^  primary  grades  will  be  undertaken. 


-j  EDN  432.    Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (3)  Examines  principles  of  in- 

<  terdisciplinary  curriculum  and  instruction  and  explores  its  appropriateness  for  middle 

2  grades  and  intermediate  students.  Alternative  approaches  to  designing  interdisciplinarv 

^  curriculum  and  instruction  such  as  thematic  units  and  exploratory  and  interest-based 

study  will  be  examined.  Emphasizes  the  possible  linkages  among  the  disciplines,  fo- 
cusing on  thinking  and  communication  skills,  concepts  and  problem  solving  learning, 
as  well  as  values  clarification/resolution. 

EDN  446.  Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3)  A  survey  of  Black  literature, 
including  the  examination  of  materials  published  for  classroom  use  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  field.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

EDN  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairman. 

EDN  495.  Selected  Topics  In  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
Selected  topics  in  education  of  varying  duration  and  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  semester  hours. 

EDN  499.  Honors  Work  in  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Marlene  M.  Rosenkoetter,  Dean 
Betty  J.  Reynolds,  Associate  Dean 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
Accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 

Ms.  Barham,  Ms.  Dowell,  Dr.  Faller,  Dr.  Gray,  Ms.  Jackson,  Ms.  Lowe,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Ms. 
Steele,  Ms.  Stone,  Dr.  Zakutney. 

The  School  of  Nursing  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  program 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  professional  nursing.  The 
purpose  of  this  baccalaureate  program  is  to  prepare  a  generalist  who  possesses  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  attitudes  with  which  to  practice  family-centered  professional  nursing  in  a 
\/ariety  of  current  and  emerging  health  care  delivery  systems.  In  addition,  the  program  is 
designed  to  provide  a  foundation  for  graduate  nursing  education.  Through  interactions  with 
clients -individual  persons,  families  and  communities— and  other  health  care  professionals, 
nursing  graduates  will  contribute  toward  meeting  the  wide-ranging  needs  of  the  region,  state, 
and  the  larger  community. 

Program  Objectives 

The  graduate  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  baccalaureate  program  in 
nursing  is  able  to: 

(1)  Practice  family-centered  professional  nursing  based  upon  a  conceptual  framework  in 
a  variety  of  settings. 

I    (2)  Interact  with  individuals,  families,  and  communities  to  promote  an  environment  con- 
ijucive  to  health. 

■    (3)  Utilize  the  nursing  process  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  individuals,  families,  and 
:ommunities. 

I    (4)  Base  professional  practice  upon  a  synthesis  of  knowledge  from  social,  behavioral,  and 
hatural  sciences,  nursing  theory  and  research. 

!    (5)  Demonstrate  commitment  and  accountability  to  health  care  consumers  and  to  profes- 
isional  standards. 

j    (6)  Function  as  a  self-directed  learner  who  assumes  responsibility  for  continued  personal 
und  professional  growth. 

!    (7)  Assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  provision  and  coordination  of  health  care  through 
! collaborative  relationships  with  other  health  care  professionals. 

(8)  Influence  present  and  emerging  roles  of  nursing  practice  to  meet  the  health  care  needs 
)f  a  changing  society. 

(9)  Stimulate  change  within  clients  and  health  care  delivery  systems  to  more  effectively 
)romote  the  health  of  the  community. 
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Degree  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Concentration  in  Nursing"^ 

SAIVIPLE  SCHEDULE 


FIRST  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


Hours 


ENG  101  English  Composition  3 

PED  101  Found,  of  Physical  Activity  2 

PSY  105  General  Psychology  3 

MAT  1 1 1  Precalculus  Mathennatics  3 

CHM  115  Fund,  of  General  Chemistry  4 


TOTAL 


15 


ENG 

see 

CHM 


TOTAL 


Spring  Semester 


Hours 


102  English  Composition  c 

105  Intro,  to  Sociology  c 

215  Organic/Biologic  Chemistry  A 

Humanities  electives  6 


ie 


Fall  Semester 

BIO         240  Human  Anatomy  & 
Physiology 

PSY        223  Lifespan  Human 
Development 
Fine  Arts  Elective 
Humanities  Elective 
Free  Elective 


SECOND  YEAR 

Hours 

BIO 
4 

BIO 
3 

3      SOC 
3 
3      NSG 


TOTAL  16 


Summer  Session  I  Hours 

200  Intro,  to  Nursing  NSG 

Assess/lnt.  I  2 
NSG        200-51  Intro,  to  Nursing 
Assess/lnt.  I 

Laboratory  1 

TOTAL  3 


Spring  Semester 

241  Human  Anatomy  & 

Physiology 
246  Microbiology  of 

Human  Diseases 
345  Sociology  of  the 

Family 
115  Intro,  to  Contemporary 

Nursing* 

Humanities  Elective 


Hours 

A 

3 

1 

3 


TOTAL 

NSG 
NSG 


Summer  Session  II 

250  Intro,  to  Nursing 

Assess/lnt.  II 
250-51  Intro,  to  Nursing 

Assess/lnt.  II 

Laboratory 


15 
Hours 

2 

1 


TOTAL 
Can  be  taken  concurrently  with  NSG  200  (transfer  students) 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Hours 

Spring  Semester 

Hours 

NSG 

300  Nursing  Process  1 

5 

NSG 

350  Nursing  Process  II 

5 

NSG 

300-51  Nursing  Process  1 

NSG 

350-51  Nursing  Process  II 

Laboratory 

3 

Laboratory 

3 

NSG 

310  Interactions  in  Nursing 

NSG 

360  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Prac.  1 

3 

Prac.  II 

2 

NSG 

31 5  Nature  of  Man  &  Health 

1 

STT 

210  Intro,  to  Statistics  with 

in  Modern  Society 

2 

Applications  in  Health 

Free  Elective  (or  senior 

Sciences 

3 

year) 

(3) 

TOTAL 

13 

TOTAL 

13-16 

1  \J 

1 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Hours 

Spring  Semester 

Hours 

NSG 

400  Nursing  Process  III 

4 

NSG 

450  Nursing  Process  IV 

5 

NSG 

400-51  Nursing  Process  III 

NSG 

450-51  Nursing  Process  IV 

Laboratory 

3 

Laboratory 

3 

NSG 

410  Interactions  in  Nursing 

NSG 

460  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Practice  III 

3 

Practice  IV 

3 

NSG 

415  Research  in  Nursing 

2 

NSG 

490  Advanced  Nursing 

Free  elective  (or  junior 

Practicum 

1 

year 

3 

Free  Elective  (or  junior 
year) 

3 

TOTAL 

12-15 

TOTAL 


12-15 


TOTAL  HOURS:  54  hours  -  Concentration  in  Nursing  (44%) 

70  hours  -  Basic  Studies  and  Collateral  (56%) 

A  minimum  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  each  nursing  course. 


\dmission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  is  dependent  on  university  admission,  recommendation 
)f  the  Committee  for  Student  Affairs  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  approval  of  the  nursing  faculty 
ind  meeting  admission  criteria,  including  the  completion  of  required  prerequisite  courses. 

"ime  Limits:  Nursing  courses  must  be  completed  within  a  consecutive  six  calendar  year 
)eriod  of  time. 

en-Year  Rule:  Science  courses  which  are  more  than  ten  years  old  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
>chool  of  Nursing  for  currency. 
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ACCESS  Program  for  Registered  Nurses 

Prerequisite  Courses  Hours  Hours 

English  Composition  3 

English  Composition  3 

Precalculus  Mathematics  3 

Fundamentals  of  Physical  Activity  2 

Fundamentals  of  General  Chemistry  4 

Organic/Biologic  Chemistry  4 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  4 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  4 

Microbiology  of  Human  Diseases  4 

General  Psychology  3 

Lifespan  Human  Development  3 

Introduction  to  Sociology  3 

Sociology  of  the  Family  3 
Intro,  to  Statistics  with  Application  in 

the  Health  Sciences*  3 

Humanities  Electives  12 

Fine  Arts  Electives  3 

Free  Electives*  9 

TOTAL  PREREQUISITE  CREDITS  70  (56%) 
*  STT  210  and  two  three-credit  free  elective  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  nursing  courses. 


ENG 

101 

DENG 

102 

MAT 

111 

PED 

101 

CHM 

115 

CHM 

215 

BIO 

240 

BIO 

241 

BIO 

246 

PSY 

105 

PSY 

223 

SOC 

105 

SOC 

345 

STT 

210 
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Degree  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Concentration  in  Nursing 

RN  ACCESS  Program 

SAIVIPLE  SCHEDULE* 


NSG 


Summer  Session  I 

219  Interactions  in 

Contemporary  Nursing 


Summer  Session  II 
Hours  Hours 

NSG        250  Introduction  to  Nursing 
I         2  Assessment  and  Interven.  II  2 

NSG        250-51  Intro,  to  Nursing 


TOTAL 

2 

Assessment  and 
Interven.  II  Lab 

1 

TOTAL 

3 

Fall  Semester 

Hours 

Spring  Semester 

Hours 

NSG 

379  Interactions  in 

NSG 

450  Nursing  Process  IV 

5 

Contemporary  Nursing 

II        1 

NSG 

450-51  Nursing  Process  IV  Lab    3 

NSG 

389  Nursing  Process  in 

NSG 

460  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Contemporary  Nursing 

3 

Practice  IV 

3 

NSG 

389-51  Nursing  Process  in 

NSG 

490  Advanced  Nursing 

Contemporary  Nursing 

Practicum 

1 

Lab 

2 

Free  elective 

3 

NSG 

410  Interactions  in  Nursing 
Practice  III 

3 

TOTAL 

12-15 

NSG 

415  Research  in  Nursing 

2 

TOTAL 


11 


Credit  by  Placement 
Nursing  Concentration  Credits 
Total  Nursing  Hours 


26 
28 
54 


(44%) 

*NOTES 

1 .  Courses  numbered  above  400  are  taken  with  students  in  the  generic  baccalaureate  program. 

2.  Registered  nurses  admitted  to  the  RN  ACCESS  Program  of  the  UNCW  School  of  Nursing  are 
required  to  verify  their  previous  nursing  education  and  experience  by  achieving  a  satisfactory  score  on 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  Mobility  Profile  II  tests  and  a  clinical  verification  examination.  Schedules 
for  test  dates  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  dean. 

A  fee  is  charged  for  these  tests. 

A  total  of  26  semester  hours  of  placement  credit  will  be  awarded  to  registered  nurses  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  all  examinations. 

3.  A  part-time  sequence  is  available  for  the  RN  ACCESS  Program. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE* 

Nursing  Course  Descriptions 

NSG  115.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Nursing  (1)  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  status 
Open  to  non-nursing  nnajors  with  consent  of  instructor.  An  overview  of  the  historica 
development  of  nursing  with  discussion  of  significant  persons,  issues  and  events 
Nursing  education  alternatives,  various  roles  of  professional  nurses  in  contemporary 
practice,  basic  legal/ethical  issues,  and  criteria  which  differentiate  professional  practice 
are  described.  Introduces  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  UNCW  baccalaureate  nurs- 
ing program.  One  hour  each  week. 

NSG  200.  Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  Intervention  I  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  Corequisite:  NSG  200-51 .  An  introduction  to  con- 
cepts and  techniques  of  professional  nursing  practice.  Includes  concepts  of  nursinc 
process,  role,  health,  illness,  communication,  self-  awareness,  growth  and  develop- 
ment, responsibility  and  accountability,  change,  needs,  client  teaching,  leadership, 
prevention,  and  nursing  research.  Selected  basic  nursing  techniques  associated  with 
these  concepts  are  practiced  in  the  Simulation  Laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  ten  sim- 
ulation laboratory  hours  each  week  (summer  session). 

J  NSG  200-51.    Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  Intervention  I  Laboratory  (1) 

3  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  Corequisite:  NSG  200.  Provides  the 

>  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the  introductory  concepts  and  techniques  o1 

<  professional  nursing  practices  which  are  taught  in  NSG  200.  Students  apply  these 
ffl  concepts  with  individual  adult  and  geriatric  clients  in  various  stages  of  health.  Thirteen 
J  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week  (summer  session). 

Q  NSG  250.    Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  Interventions  II  (2)  Prerequisite: 

<  NSG  200,  200-51  or  NSG  219.  Corequisite:  NSG  250-51.  An  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts and  techniques  of  health  assessment  including  interviewing  and  history-taking, 
developmental  assessment,  psychosocial  assessment,  and  physical  assessment. 
Nursing  process  provides  the  major  framework  for  focusing  on  assessment  of  individ- 
ual adults  and  identifying  opportunities  for  primary  prevention.  Assessment  techniques 
are  practiced  in  the  Simulation  Laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  ten  simulation  laboratory 
hours  each  week  (summer  session). 

NSG  250-51.    Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  Interventions  II  Laboratory 

(1)  Prerequisite:  NSG  200,  200-51  or  NSG  219.  Corequisite:  NSG  250.  Provides  the 
opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  introductory  concepts  and  techniques  of  health 
assessment  which  are  taught  in  NSG  250.  Assessments  are  performed  with  individual 
adult  and  geriatric  clients  in  various  stages  of  health.  Thirteen  hours  clinical  laboratory 
each  week  (summer  session). 

NSG  300.  Nursing  Process  I  (5)  Prerequisite:  NSG  200,  200-51,  250,  250-  51.  Core- 
quisite: NSG  300-51.  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process  with  families,  in- 
corporating communication  patterns,  family  development  and  the  professional  nurse's 
role  in  primary  prevention  with  families.  Basic  research  finding  are  incorporated  and 
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additional  nursing  techniques  are  acquired.  Beginning  concepts  of  secondary  preven- 
tion are  introduced.  Five  hours  each  week. 


NSG  300-51.  Nursing  Process  I  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  200,  200-51,  250, 
250-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  300.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the 

■  concepts  and  techniques  which  are  taught  in  NSG  300.  The  nursing  process  is  utilized 

■  with  families  in  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle,  focusing  on  primary  prevention.  Selected 
secondary  prevention  related  to  screening  in  healthy  populations  is  implemented. 
Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  310.  Interactions  In  Nursing  Practice  I  (3)  Prerequisite;  NSG  250,  250-51.  Prereq- 
uisite or  Corequisite:  NSG  300,  300-51 .  Emphasizes  elements  of  the  teaching-learning 
process  and  related  principles  of  change,  decision-making,  communication  and  as- 
sertiveness.  Selected  literature  is  reviewed,  as  a  teaching  project  is  implemented  with 
a  designated  family. 

NSG  315.  Nature  of  Man  and  Health  In  Modern  Society  (2)  Prerequisite:  NSG  250, 
_  250-51.  Establishes  a  foundation  for  the  professional  nursing  role  through  an  exami- 
f         nation  of  selected  historical  events,  legal  and  ethical  frameworks  for  practice,  standards 

for  nursing,  key  issues  in  health  care,  current  issues  in  nursing,  nursing  theories,  and 

models  of  nursing  care  delivery. 

NSG  350.  Nursing  Process  II  (5)  Prerequisite:  NSG  300,  300-51,  310,  315.  Corequisite: 
NSG  350-51 .  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process  with  families  who  have  a 
member  in  an  acute  care  setting.  A  foundation  is  developed  for  secondary  prevention, 
including  pathophysiology,  psychopathology,  relevant  theories  and  research,  and  nurs- 
ing roles  and  functions.  Additional  nursing  techniques  needed  for  secondary  prevention 
are  required. 

NSG  350-51.  Nursing  Process  II  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  300,  300-51,  310, 
315.  Corequisite:  NSG  350.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the 
concepts  and  techniques  taught  in  NSG  350.  The  nursing  process  is  utilized  with 
families  who  have  a  member  in  an  acute  care  setting,  focusing  on  secondary  preven- 
tion. Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  360.  Interactions  in  Nursing  Practice  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  NSG  310,  315.  Corequis- 
ite: NSG  350,  350-51 .  Emphasizes  elements  of  group  process  and  related  principles 
of  decision-making,  change,  collaboration,  leadership,  and  conflict  resolution.  A  self- 
inventory  of  characteristics  necessary  in  leadership  is  conducted;  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses are  analyzed.  Teaching-  learning  principles  are  applied  with  a  group  of  clients. 

NSG  400.  Nursing  Process  III  (4)  Prerequisite:  NSG  350,  350-51 ,  360.  Corequisite:  NSG 
400-51 .  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process  with  families  who  have  a  member 
in  a  critical  care  setting  and  development  of  a  framework  for  more  advanced  secondary 
prevention.  Beginning  concepts  of  tertiary  prevention  are  introduced  and  additional 
nursing  techniques  pertaining  to  advanced  secondary  prevention  are  acquired. 
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NSG  400-51.  Nursing  Process  III  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  350,  350-51,  360. 
Corequisite:  NSG  400.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the  advanced 
secondary  prevention  concepts  and  techniques  which  are  taught  in  NSG  400.  The 
nursing  process  is  utilized  with  families  who  have  a  member  experiencing  a  life-threat- 
ening illness  or  crisis.  Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  410.  Interactions  In  Nursing  Practice  III  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  350,  350-51,  360. 
Corequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  NSG  379,  389,  389-51, 
415.  Emphasizes  elements  of  community  assessment  and  related  principles  of  epi- 
demiology, health  planning,  social  and  political  change,  environmental  management, 
and  levels  of  prevention.  Community  resources  and  data  sources  are  incorporated  into 
the  implementation  of  an  assessment  for  a  selected  community. 

NSG  415.  Research  In  Nursing  (2)  Prerequisite:  STT  210,  NSG  350,  350-51,  360.  Pre- 
requisite or  Corequisite  NSG  379,  389,  389-51,  410.  Examines  research  process  as 
applied  to  nursing.  Research  terminology,  methodology,  and  applicability  of  research 
findings  for  clinical  practice  are  emphasized.  Computer  uses  and  ethical  decision- 
making are  incorporated.  Principles  of  research  are  applied  in  developing  a  preliminary 
proposal  for  a  nursing  research  project  of  limited  scope. 

NSG  450.    Nursing  Process  IV  (5)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51 ,  410  or  NSG  379,  389, 
J  389-51 .  Corequisite:  NSG  450-51 .  Focuses  on  the  utilization  of  the  nursing  process 

D  with  individuals,  families,  and  groups  who  have  and  groups  who  have  complex  health 

>  needs.  A  conceptual  framework  for  clinical  practice  based  on  related  beliefs,  theories, 

<  and  research  is  developed,  and  provides  the  foundation  for  the  role  of  the  nurse  in 
CD                     tertiary  prevention. 

ZJ 

J  NSG  450-51.    Nursing  Process  IV  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51,  410 

c  or  NSG  379,  389,  389-51 .  Corequisite:  NSG  450.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  the 

<  clinical  application  of  concepts  and  techniques  taught  in  NSG  450  and  NSG  460.  The 
nursing  process  is  utilized  with  individuals,  families,  and  groups  who  have  complex 
health  needs,  and  the  students  assumes  responsibility  for  coordinating  or  directing  the 
care  of  a  group  of  clients.  Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  460.  Interaction  in  Nursing  Practice  IV  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51,  410  or 
NSG  379,  389,  389-51,  410,  415.  Corequisite:  NSG  450,  450-51,  490.  A  seminar  fo- 
cusing on  nursing  leadership  and  management  for  the  professional  nurse.  Included 
are:  related  concepts  and  theories  of  organization,  change,  power  and  authority,  and 
role  development;  models  of  nursing  care  delivery;  legal  ramifications  of  delegation; 
models  of  quality  assurance;  computer  applications  in  nursing  management;  and  tran- 
sitional issues  for  the  graduate. 

NSG  490.  Advanced  Nursing  Practicum  (1)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51,  410,  415  or 
NSG  379,  389,  389-51,  410,  415.  Corequisites:  NSG  460.  Provides  the  opportunity  for 
clinical  application  of  the  nursing  process  to  a  selected  area  of  nursing  practice  as 
the  student  integrates  the  concepts  of  research,  prevention,  and  change  into  a  clinical 
project.  Emphasis  on  further  development  of  nursing  skills,  knowledge  and  leadership, 
and  establishing  collegia!  relationships.  Four  hours  clinical  practicum  each  week. 
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NSG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing;  con- 
sent of  instructor;  NSG  300,  300-51,  or  NSG  389,  389-51.  A  nnaxinnum  of  6  hours  will 
apply  toward  graduation. 

NSG  495.    Selected  Topics  in  Nursing  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Enrolled  in  School  of  Nursing 
-        and  consent  of  instructor.  Selected  topics  in  nursing.  A  maximum  of  3  hours  will  apply 
toward  graduation. 

NSG  499.  Honors  Work  in  Nursing  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program;  NSG 
300,  300-51  or  NSG  389,  389-51 .  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

Courses  for  Registered  Nurses  Only 

NSG  219.  Interactions  In  Contemporary  Nursing  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  Registered  Nurse. 
An  overview  of  fundamental  concepts  for  professional  nursing  practice.  Emphasizes 

I  nursing  process,  health,  illness,  communication,  responsibility  and  accountability,  lead- 
ership, prevention,  change,  decision-making  and  research  in  professional  nursing  prac- 
tice. Introduces  nursing  theories  and  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  UNCW 
baccalaureate  Nursing  Program.  A  teaching  project  is  implemented  with  an  individual 
client.  Ten  lecture  hours  per  week  (summer  session). 

NSG  379.  Interactions  in  Contemporary  Nursing  II  (1)  Prerequisites:  NSG  219,  250 
and  250-51 .  Emphasizes  elements  of  group  process  and  related  principles  of  decision- 
making, change,  collaboration,  leadership  and  conflict  resolution.  A  self-inventory  of 
characteristics  necessary  in  leadership  is  conducted;  strengths  and  weaknesses  are 
analyzed. 

NSG  389,  Nursing  Process  in  Contemporary  Nursing  (3)  Prerequisites:  NSG  219,  250, 
and  250-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  389-51.  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process 
with  families  in  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle.  Incorporates  communication  patterns,  family 
development  and  prevention.  A  clinical  framework  is  developed  from  relevant  theories 
and  research.  Nursing  roles  of  career  provider,  coordinator,  client  teacher  and  advo- 
cate are  explored.  Responsibility  and  accountability  for  interactions  with  families  are 
emphasized  as  the  need  for  change  within  family  and  health  care  delivery  systems  is 
identified. 

NSG  389-51.  Nursing  Process  In  Contemporary  Nursing  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite: 
NSG  219,  250,  250-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  389.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical 
application  of  concepts  and  techniques  taught  in  NSG  389.  The  nursing  process  is 
utilized  with  families  during  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle  in  community  and  acute  care 
setting.  Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

*  Effective  1993 
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PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Kendrick 

UNCW  students  interested  in  medical  technology  have  two  programs  of  study  from  which 
to  choose. 

1 .  A  five-year  program  which  includes  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
either  biology  or  chemistry  and  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  training  at  an 
accredited  hospital. 

*2.    A  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration 
in  medical  technology.  The  first  six  semesters  (90  semester  hours)  of  this  program 
are  completed  on  campus  with  the  final  year  (12  months)  spent  in  training  at  an 
affiliated  hospital.  The  affiliated  hospitals  are: 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine/North  Carolina  Baptist 

Hospital.Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Carolinas  Medical  Center,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
J  Moses  Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

^  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center,  Wilmington,  N.C. 


D 


Presbyterian  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


<  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  four-year  program,  the  student  will  receive  the 

CD  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  medical  technology. 

t  Completion  of  the  first  years  of  study  at  UNCW  does  not  assure  the  student  admission  to 

Q  the  year  of  clinical  training  at  a  hospital.  There  is  competition  for  the  limited  space  available; 

I  therefore,  application  to  the  preferred  hospital  should  be  made  early  in  the  fall  of  the  last 

year  at  UNCW.  Such  application  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student.  Guidance  by  the  faculty 

advisor  should  be  sought,  since  entrance  requirements  may  differ  at  various  hospitals. 

As  a  part  of  the  admission  process,  some  hospital  facilities  require  that  applicants  take 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Test. 
This  test  is  given  at  specified  institutions  each  year.  See  the  advisor  about  time  and  place. 


^Students  majoring  In  medical  technology  must  file  and  pay  for  gradua- 
tion during  the  first  semester  of  the  Junior  year.  This  application  is  filed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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BIO  108 

BIO  110-111 

BIO  206 

BIO  341 

BIO  371 

BIO  425 

BIO  441 

The  medical  technology  curriculum  prescribed  during  the  first  three  years  (90  semester 
lours)  at  UNCW  must  include: 

1 .  Basic  Studies  requirements:  45  semester  hours 

2.  Requirements  for  a  concentration  in  Medical  Technology  for  the  BSMT  degree: 
Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 
Principles  of  Biology  (4-4) 

and  BIO  345  Animal  Biology  and  Animal  Physiology  (4,4)  or  BIO 
206  and  BIO  347  Animal  Biology  and  Cell  Physiology  (4,4)  or  BIO 
240-241  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4,4) 
Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  or  BIO  477  Mycology  (4) 
Microbiology  (4) 
Introduction  to  Immunology  (1) 

CHM  101-102  General  Chemistry  (4-4) 
CHM  211-212  Organic  Chemistry  (4-4) 

MAT  1 1 1  Precalculus  Mathematics  (3)  or  MAT  1 1 5  Elementary  Mathematical 

Analysis 

Recommended  elective  courses: 

CHM  225  Chemical  Applications  of  Microcomputers  (1) 

*CHM  235  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

BIO  335  Genetics  (4)  or  BIO  235  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 

BIO  465  Biochemistry  (3) 

BIO  495  Seminar  (in  related  areas)  (1) 

PHY  101-102  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4) 

STT  215  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3) 

CSC  105  Survey  of  Computer  Applications  (2) 

*Very  highly  recommended 

Choice  of  elective  courses  should  be  made  jointly  by  the  student  and  the  medical  tech- 

}logy  advisor. 

I  During  the  clinical  training  year  at  the  affiliated  hospital,  the  final  34  semester  hours  are 

urned  from  the  courses  listed  below. 

1  Credit  for  these  courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  any  other  degree  at  The  University 

I  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Medical  Technology  Course  Descriptions 

jDT  401.  Immunology-Serology  (2)  A  study  of  the  innate  and  adaptive  immune  re- 
sponse mechanisms  in  the  body  and  the  laboratory  methods  used  to  evaluate  these 
responses.  Special  emphasis  on  serological  techniques. 

3T  405.    Hematology  (8)  A  study  of  the  formation,  morphology,  and  functions  of  human 
blood  cells,  primary  and  secondary  hematological  diseases  and  clinical  laboratory  tests 
j      for  diagnosing  them;  hemostasis  and  the  evaluation  of  clotting  disorders. 
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MDT  407.  Immunohematology  (4)  A  study  of  the  clinical  transfusion  service,  includ 
collection  and  handling  of  donor  blood  and  its  components,  blood  typing,  compatib 
testing  between  donor  and  recipient  blood  and  between  maternal  and  fetal  blood,  i 
identification  of  factors  responsible  for  incompatibilities. 

MDT  412.  Clinical  Microbiology  (8)  A  study  of  the  medically  important  bacteria,  fur 
viruses,  parasites,  and  associated  infectious  diseases;  special  emphasis  on  the  sti 
of  appropriate  clinical  specimens  for  isolation  and  identification  of  microorganis 
involved  in  the  infectious  process  and  on  testing  these  isolates  for  antibiotic  susci 
tibility. 

MDT  414.  Clinical  Microscopy  (2)  Chemical  and  microscopic  study  of  urine  and  ot 
body  fluids  in  health  and  disease,  microscopic  analysis  of  urinary  sediment,  and  sti 
of  renal  physiology. 

MDT  420.  Clinical  Chemistry  (8-10)  Study  of  the  biochemical  analyses  of  blood  i 
other  body  fluids  to  evaluate  the  enzymes, hormones,  electrolytes,  drugs,  and  ot! 
important  chemicals  in  the  body;  use  and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  instrumer 
tion  and  quality  control. 

MDT  490.    Special  Topics  in  the  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences  (1-2) 


NURSING 

Advisors:  Ms.  Lowe,  Ms.  Stone 

The  university  provides  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  v 
a  concentration  in  nursing.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  and  the  recommi 
dation  of  the  faculty,  graduates  are  eligible  to  write  the  licensure  examination  for  registei 
nurses.  The  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

For  further  information  on  the  Nursing  Program,  refer  to  the  section  of  this  catalogue  wh 
describes  School  of  Nursing  programs,  requirements,  and  course  offerings. 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Teacher  Education  Program  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  stress 
a  broad  education  base,  a  sound  subject  matter  preparation,  and  an  appropriate  empha 
on  professional  education  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  and  to  give  the  prospect 
teacher  confidence. 

All  students  who  expect  to  follow  the  Teacher  Education  Program  must  be  formally  i 
mitted  into  the  program  according  to  policy  established  by  the  University  Council  on  TeacI 
Education.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  four  semesters 
two  academic  years  of  full-time  college  study  or  completion  of  required  general  studi 
program  with  a  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  all  wc 
attempted  at  UNCW,  have  completed  the  university  basic  skills  requirements  in  English  a 
mathematics  and  a  natural  science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  a  least  "C"  in  ea 
course,  have  completed  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C" 
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)etter,  and  have  passing  scores  on  the  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated 
)y  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  university  provides  degree  certification  progranns  for  elementary,  middle  grades,  sec- 
)ndary,  and  special  education  teachers.  For  further  information,  refer  to  the  section  of  this 
;atalogue  which  describes  School  of  Education  programs,  requirements,  and  course  offer- 
ngs. 

NOTE:  Certification  requirements  change,  and  requirements  must  be  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate new  mandated  competencies  and  guidelines.  Students  are  advised  to  check  with 
heir  advisors  or  the  dean's  office  to  keep  abreast  of  changes. 
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PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

PRE-AGRICULTURE  AND  PRE-FORESTRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Sieren 

Pre-professional  programs  in  forestry  and  agriculture  are  arranged  which  enable  studer 
to  transfer  to  schools  offering  professional  training  in  the  two  fields.  The  programs  are  d 
signed  to  meet  the  requirements  and  recommendations  of  the  professional  schools  ai 
students  should  plan  their  programs  in  consultation  with  the  pre-agriculture  or  pre-foresl 
advisor. 

ALLIED  HEALTH 

Advisor:  Rebecca  Jones 

Students  interested  in  a  career  in  the  field  of  allied  health  should  contact  the  advisor  f 
information  about  1,  2,  3,  and  4  year  programs.  Degrees  and/or  certificates  are  available 
many  fields,  including  radiation  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  athletic  training,  nuclear  me 
icine  technology,  and  physician  assistant. 

HEALTH  RELATED  CAREERS  (freshman  advising) 

Advisors:  In  General  College  Advising  Center 

The  General  College  Advising  Center  provides  a  common  curriculum  during  the  freshm; 
year  for  all  students  (except  nursing)  interested  in  health-related  careers,  e.g.,  medicin 
pharmacy,  etc. 

First  Semester  ^ 

ENG       101     Freshman  Composition 

MAT        1 1 1     Pre-Calculus  Math  (or  higher,  e.g.,  MAT  1 1 5  or  1 61 ) 
CHM       101     General  Chemistry 

BIO         110    Principles  of  Biology  or  other  biology  core  course,  e.g., 
BIO  205  or  206  Basic  Studies  course 

Second  Semester 

ENG        102     Freshman  Composition 
CHM       102    General  Chemistry 

BIO         1 1 1     Principles  of  Biology  or  other  Biology  core  course 
Basic  Studies  courses 

PRE-ENGiNEERING 

Advisors:  In  General  College  Advising  Center 

I 

The  university  offers  courses  in  pre-engineering  for  students  who  may  transfer  to  a  spe 
iaiized  engineering  school  after  one  or  two  years. 
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General  Requirements:  MAT  161  (students  with  Insufficient  background  may  begin  with 
MAT  115  or  even  MAT  111),  162,  261,  361;  CHM  101  and/or  102  (see  advisor);  PASCAL  or 
FORTRAN  computer  science  course  (see  advisor);  EGN  111  (see  advisor);  PHY  201,  202; 
ENG  101,  102;  ECN  221;  plus  humanities  and  social  and  behavioral  sciences  courses  de- 
signed to  meet  graduation  requirements  at  the  university  to  which  one  is  intending  to  transfer 
(see  advisor). 

PED  101  (PED  102  is  not  required  for  graduation;  however,  four  semesters  of  physical 
education  are  required  to  graduate  from  N.C.  State  University). 

Specific  Requirements: 

Chemical  Engineering:  CHM  211,  212 

Civil  Engineering:  GLY  1 01 ;  EGN  211,212;  Civil  Engineering  students  should  also  consider 
GGY  320 

i 

Electrical  Engineering:  see  advisor. 

PRE-LAW 

Advisor:  Dr,  James  Dixon 

I 

•  Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  law  school  may  select  a  major  in  any  discipline  that 
jfulfills  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  UNCW.  In  developing  a  pre-law  pro- 
jgram,  the  student  should  be  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  of  American 
jLaw  Schools,  which  describes  the  basic  skills  and  insights  it  believes  fundamental  to  the 
;  ater  attainment  of  legal  competence.  These  are  (a)  comprehension  and  expression  in  words; 
:(b)  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals;  and  (c) 
preative  power  in  thinking.  In  order  to  develop  these  capacities;  the  association  recommends 
ia  pre-legal  education  of  "the  broadest  scope."  To  accomplish  these  goals  The  University  of 
jMorth  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of  pre-law  courses.  Although  political  sci- 
snce  and  business  are  frequently  selected  by  pre-law  students  as  their  major,  economics, 
jEnglish,  history,  sociology  and  others  are  sometimes  selected.  Regardless  of  the  major,  the 
pre-law  student  should  be  zealous  in  the  selection  of  electives  that  will  facilitate  critical 
understanding  of  economic,  political  and  social  institutions.  Since  a  lav^er  must  be  able  to 
;  communicate  effectively,  the  pre-law  student  is  well-advised  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
j  communicative  skills.  Also  a  knowledge  of  elementary  accounting  is  highly  recommended. 

Finally,  the  pre-law  student  should  remember  that  the  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction 
3  more  important  than  the  subject  matter  area.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
ecommends  the  selection  of  courses  which  require  the  greatest  preparation  and  intellectual 
liscipline.  "The  best  trained  applicant  for  law  school,"  states  the  association,  "is  the  student 
vho  has  studied  under  teachers  who  have  inspired,  challenged,  and  pressed  him." 

All  candidates  for  law  school  should  apply  in  time  to  ensure  that  their  completed  file  is 
iivailable  by  January  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to  enter.  This  means  that  they  should  register 
br  either  the  June  or  September  administration  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  for 
ne  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service.  The  LSAT  and  the  LSDAS  are  explained  fully  in  the 
\.aw  School  Admission  Bulletin  which  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
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Additional  information  and  advice  may  be  secured  from  the  pre-law  advisor  in  the  Departmer 
of  Political  Science. 


PRE-DENTISTRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Sybil  K.  Burgess 

Students  wishing  to  become  dentists  should  consult  the  pre-  dentistry  advisor  early  in  thei 
academic  career.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  dental  school  are  similar  to  the  require 
ments  for  medical  school,  with  the  exception  that  a  Dental  Admissions  Test  (DAT)  is  takei 
during  the  spring  of  the  junior  year. 

PRE-MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Yousry  A.  Sayed 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  career  in  medicine  may  elect  to  major  in  any  discipline  a; 
long  as  certain  basic  courses  in  the  sciences  and  humanities  are  incorporated  into  thei 
curriculum.  Most  medical  schools  require  students  to  have  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  c 
Introductory  (inorganic)  chemistry  with  labs,  two  semesters  of  organic  chemistry  with  labs 
two  semesters  of  biology  (including  zoology)  with  labs,  two  semesters  of  physics  with  labs 
and  two  semesters  of  English  composition  and  literature.  Although  there  is  not  a  pre-me( 
major  at  UNCW,  the  departments  of  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  and  physics  each  hav( 
a  B.A.  degree  specifically  designed  for  pre-med  students.  Pre-med  students  should  plan  t( 
take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  (MCAT)  in  the  spring  of  their  junior  year.  Higl 
academic  achievement,  involvement  in  extra-curricular  activities,  and  dedication  to  a  caree 
in  medicine  are  among  the  many  requisites  for  successful  application  to  medical  school.  Th( 
Health  Science  Club  exists  to  help  pre-med  students,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  career: 
in  the  health  professions,  learn  more  about  their  options.  Pre-med  students  should  have  thei 
official  academic  advisor  in  the  department  of  their  major,  but  should  seek  advice  on  pre 
medical  issues  from  the  Pre-med  Advisor.  A  copy  of  the  UNCW  Premedical  Sciences  Studen 
Manual  should  be  obtained  from  the  Pre-med  Advisor;  this  booklet  outlines  the  pre-medica 
program  and  includes  a  timetable  and  a  checklist  for  the  application  process.  The  Pre-mec 
Advisor  maintains  a  file  of  information  on  medical  schools,  materials  for  helping  student; 
prepare  for  the  MCAT,  registration  materials  for  the  MCAT,  and  applications  to  medica 
school.  Pre-med  students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  career  plans  with  the  Pre-mec 
Advisor  early  in  their  academic  program. 

PRE-OPTOMETRY 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jones 

Students  desiring  to  become  optometrists  should  contact  the  pre-optometry  advisor  t( 
learn  requirements  for  admission  to  optometry  school  and  application  deadlines  for  {hi 
optometry  admission  test  (OAT)  which  is  given  twice  a  year.  | 
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PRE-PHARMACY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Sayed 

Students  interested  in  careers  in  pharmacy  should  consult  with  the  pre-pharmacy  advisor 
before  arranging  their  academic  schedules.  Basic  coursework  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics  is  required,  as  well  as  additional  studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities in  the  two-year  pre-pharmacy  program.  Students  should  arrange  through  their  ad- 
visor to  take  the  Pharmacy  College  Admission  Test  (PCAT)  in  November  of  their  second 
year.  Applications  to  pharmacy  schools  should  be  made  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  the  second 
year. 

PRE-PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Stokes 

The  university  offers  courses  in  pre-physical  therapy  for  students  who  wish  to  apply  to  a 
specialized  physical  therapy  program.  The  program  of  study  outlined  below  is  designed  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

General  Requirements:  foreign  language  through  201;  ENG  101  and  102;  MAT  115  and 
STT  215  or  MAT  161;  CHM  101  and  102  with  labs;  BIO  105  or  206  and  240  with  labs;  PHY 
101  with  lab;  two  courses  in  social  science;  one  course  in  philosophy;  one  course  in  literature; 
one  course  in  fine  arts;  two  courses  in  history;  PSY  105;  three  elective  courses;  two  physical 
education  activities  courses. 

All  the  above  courses  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  prior  to  fall 
entrance,  except  one  elective  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  session  of  summer  school. 
For  application  requirements  to  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or  to  East  Carolina 
University,  see  advisor. 

PRE-PODIATRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Sybil  K.  Burgess 

Students  wishing  to  attend  podiatry  school  should  consult  the  pre-podiatry  advisor  early 
in  their  academic  career. 

PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Fugler 

The  student  interested  in  applying  to  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  may  complete  basic 
I'equirements  for  admission  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Specialized 
;:ourses  not  offered  at  this  institution  must  be  taken  elsewhere.  The  only  school  of  veterinary 
i-nedicine  in  North  Carolina  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh.  Students 
'Dianning  to  pursue  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine  should  consult  with  the  advisor  to  plan 
he  program  of  study. 
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SPECIAL  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  was  established  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  to  represent  its  commitment  to  International  education.  The  office  has  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  area  studies  programs,  faculty  and  student  exchange  programs,  and 
other  international  activities  at  the  university.  The  goal  is  to  expand  and  strengthen  interna- 
tional ties  among  individuals,  units,  and  programs  on  campus  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
change and  flow  of  ideas  and  information  so  crucial  for  the  development  of  global  knowledge 
and  awareness.  UNCW  is  a  member  of  the  International  Student  Exchange  Program  (ISEP), 
ISEP  offers  exchange  possibilities  for  UNCW  students  in  over  100  universities  abroad.  Ad- 
ditionally, UNCW  offers  exchange  and  study  abroad  opportunities  in  Great  Britain,  Ecuador, 
Japan,  Korea  and  Chile.  Also,  summer  study  abroad  opportunities  are  available  to  UNCW 
students  in  a  variety  of  locations.  Faculty  and  staff  exchange  possibilities  are  also  available 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ecuador.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Director 
of  International  Programs. 

MARINE  SCIENCES 

Marine  science  activity  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  consists  of  in- 
structional and  research  programs  on  the  university's  main  campus  as  well  as  specialized 
research  activities  associated  with  its  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  at  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

The  programs  in  marine  sciences  on  the  university's  main  campus  consist  of  a  marine 
biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.,  a  B.A.  degree  in  chemistry  with  an  emphasis  in  marine 
science,  a  marine  biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree,  and  a  Faculty  Marine 
Science  Research  Program. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  UNCW  marine  biology  curriculum  is  a  unique  baccalaureate  program  in  the  university 
system.  It  includes  a  strong  foundation  of  biology  with  an  emphasis  in  marine  biology  at  the 
junior  and  senior  levels.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  natural  laboratory  provided  by  the  adjacent 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  extensive  field  work  in  many  marine  biology  courses.  Approved  col- 
lateral requirements  include  marine-oriented  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
the  earth  sciences.  The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
student  enabling  preparation  for  graduate  studies  or  for  teaching  and  research  careers  avail- 
able to  one  with  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  marine 
biology  are  listed  under  biological  sciences  in  the  degree  program  requirements  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  marine  biology  includes 
three  areas  of  specialization:  marine  biology,  biological  oceanography,  and  coastal  biology. 
Each  of  these  tracks  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow  students  to 
develop  programs  of  study  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
graduate  catalogue. 
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CENTER  FOR  MARINE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 

The  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
is  dedicated  to  providing  an  environment  that  fosters  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  ques- 
tions in  basic  marine  research.  The  mission  of  the  center  is  to  promote  basic  and  applied 
research  in  the  fields  of  oceanography,  coastal  and  wetland  studies,  marine  biomedical  and 
environmental  physiology,  and  marine  biotechnology  and  aquaculture.  Faculty  members  con- 
ducting marine  science  research  in  the  departments  of  biological  sciences,  chemistry  and 
earth  sciences  participate  in  this  program. 

The  center  fosters  research  programs  of  the  highest  quality  and  thereby  enhances  the 
educational  experience  provided  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  marine  science. 

The  center's  primary  facilities  are  located  on  a  four-acre  tract  near  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way at  Wrightsville  Beach.  Encompassing  16,000  square  feet,  these  facilities  house  fourteen 
research  laboratories,  various  science  and  administrative  offices,  a  video  equipment/editing 
room,  a  fully  equipped  machine  tool  shop,  an  aquatic  specimens  holding  room,  a  seminar/ 
conference  room  and  a  USDA  licensed  animal  facility.  Additional  laboratory  space  is  available 
for  research  requiring  constant  flow-through  seawater. 

The  center  maintains  eight  research  vessels  ranging  in  size  from  thirteen  to  twenty-two 
feet  and  specialized  equipment  including  a  Superphantom  Remotely  Operated  Vehicle,  a  low 
temperature  aquarium  room,  an  atomic  absorption  spectrophotometer,  and  an  extensive 
microscopy  capability  including  transmission  electron,  inverted,  phase-contract,  and  confocal 
tandem  scanning. 

The  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  serves  as  host  for  the  NCAA  sponsored  National 
Undersea  Research  Center  for  the  Southeastern  United  States.  Based  upon  competitive 
proposals,  NURC  annually  supports  fisheries  management,  ocean  floor  processes,  and  other 
research  projects  from  the  Gulf  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  headquarters  for  the  North  Carolina  National  Estuarine  Research  Reserve  is  located 
at  the  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Coastal  Management.  The  NCNERR  Program  manages  four  estuarine  reserve 
sites  as  natural  laboratories  and  coordinates  research  and  education  activities.  The  four  sites, 
Zeke's  Island,  Rachel  Carson  Island,  Currituck  Banks,  and  Masonboro  Island  represent  bi- 
ologically diverse,  highly  productive  estuarine  systems  composed  of  uplands,  intertidal  wet- 
lands, and  open  waters. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  environmental  studies  curriculum  emphasizes  the  importance  of  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proaches in  the  study  of  environmental  problems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  marine 
environment.  The  curriculum  exposes  students  to  a  broad  range  of  analytical  procedures  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  with  an  area  of  specialization  consisting  of  course  work 
within  approved  disciplines,  and  a  senior  seminar  that  includes  an  internship  in  an  environ- 
mentally-oriented position  in  the  community.  Those  who  wish  to  emphasize  the  biological 
sciences,  chemical  sciences,  or  earth  sciences  may  do  so  by  taking  an  approved  sequence 
of  courses  in  those  disciplines.  Those  who  seek  a  multidisciplinary  curriculum  may  do  so  by 
taking  an  approved  sequence  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  earth  science  courses  included  in 
the  environmental  sciences  option.  Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  environmental  studies 
are  listed  in  the  degree  program  requirements  section  of  the  catalogue. 
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FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  offers  a  summer  field  experience  in  various  bio- 
logical disciplines  at  selected  areas  within  and  outside  the  continental  United  States,  Partic- 
ipating students  may  conduct  individual  or  group  research,  with  faculty  guidance,  on  both 
marine  and  terrestrial  organisms.  Research  already  has  been  conducted  in  such  places  as 
the  Florida  Keys,  the  Bahamas,  and  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Summer  Sessions  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  university's  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents may  take  advantage  of  several  unique  programs  related  to  the  marine  environment 
and  other  interesting  subject  areas.  A  variety  of  courses  is  offered  for  students  who  wish  to 
accelerate  their  progress  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree,  to  supplement  the  academic 
load  carried  during  the  regular  terms,  or  to  removed  deficiencies.  During  the  summer  ses- 
sions, undergraduate  students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as  visitors 
by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  In  addition,  public  school  teachers  may  wish  to 
renew  or  change  fields  of  certification.  Additionally,  graduate  studies  are  offered  in  some 
disciplines.  Further  information  concerning  the  summer  sessions  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  director  of  summer  sessions. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

D  The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  administers  the  university's  extension  (academic)  pro- 

J  gram.  Through  the  Contract  Extension  Program,  freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  are 

<  offered  at  three  community  colleges:  Bladen  Community  College  in  Dublin,  NC;  Sampson 
0  Community  College  in  Clinton,  NC;  and  Brunswick  Community  College  in  Bolivia,  NC.  The 
^            community  colleges  recruit  and  enroll  students  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Students  enrolled  in  the  program  who  wish  to  become  degree  candidates  at  the 

Q  university  must  apply  and  meet  regular  admission  requirements  for  freshmen  or  transfer 

<  students. 

Additional  extension  offerings  also  include  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  the 
field  of  education  at  off-campus  sites.  Utilizing  primarily  UNCW  faculty,  these  courses  may 
be  used  to  meet  the  staff  development  and/or  graduate  education  requirements  of  local 
teachers. 

Extension  registrations  are  received  by  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  while  requests  for 
transcripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Further  information  concerning  all  extension  courses  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Division  of  Academic  Affairs. 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION  CENTER 

The  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Center  at  UNCW  is  a  member  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Network.  The  center  offers  a  wide 
range  of  professional  development  programs  for  inservice  middle  school  and  high  school 
mathematics  and  science  teachers.  Through  center  sponsored  seminars,  workshops,  and 
courses,  teachers  can  achieve  initial  certification  in  science  or  mathematics,  renew  existing 
certificates,  or  earn  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Information  concerning  upcoming  programs  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  director 
of  the  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Center. 
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Shelfa  Anne  Adams,  associate  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Nevada- 
Reno;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

Louis  Henry  Adcock,  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Gur  Saran  Adhar,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  Agra  University, 
India;  M.B.A.,  Indian  Institute  of  Management, 
Bangalore,  India;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Syed  Shahzad  Ahmad,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Aligarh  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

William  Franklin  AInsley,  Jr.,  professor  of 
geography,  A.B.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Div.,  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Moorad  Alexanlan,  professor  of  physics,  B.S., 
University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University. 

David  Bruce  Allen,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Springfield  College. 

Thomas  Earl  Allen,  professor  of  physical 
education,  A.B,,  M.Ed.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University. 

Walser  H.  Allen,  associate  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  Moravian  College;  M.Div.,  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ferenc  Altrlchter,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S., 
Eotvos  Lorand  University  of  Budapest;  Ph.D., 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Moshe  Amon,  associate  professor  of  religion, 
B.A.,  The  Hebrew  University,  Israel;  Ph.D., 
Ciaremont  Graduate  School. 

Arvid  Asa  Anderson,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Elizabeth  T.  Anderson,  adjunct  lecturer  in 
medical  technology,  B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  B.A.,  Bowman-Gray 
School  of  Medical  Technology;  MT  (ASCP),  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 


John  Michael  Anderson,  associate  professor 
of  management  science,  B.S.,  United  States 
Naval  Academy;  A.B.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.B.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

David  Michael  Andrews,  associate  professor 
of  science  education  and  adunct  associate 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  Southern  Connecticut 
State  University;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono. 

Deborah  Andrews,  assistant  professor  of 
communications  studies,  B.S.,  Howard 
University;  M.S.,  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

James  Milton  Applefleld,  associate  professor 
of  education,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Emory  University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia,  Ph.D.,  Georgia 
State  University. 

Pauline  F.  Applefleld,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Robert  W.  Appleton,  associate  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  Belmont  College;  M.B.A., 
Memphis  State  University;  CPA. 

William  D.  Atwill,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.,  Florida 
Atlantic  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Saul  Bachner,  professor  of  education,  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University. 

Ravija  BadarlnathI,  associate  professor  of 
management  science,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Allahabad 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Kristin  Szylvlan  Bailey,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  B.A.,  University  of  Lowell;  M.A., 
Duquesne  University;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon 
University. 

Jack  D.  Baker,  associate  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.S. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  CPA. 

Timothy  Alan  Ballard,  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  University. 

Lisa  N.  Barham,  lecturer  in  nursing,  B.S.N. , 
M.S.N,  candidate.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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'az  Irabagon  Bartolome,  professor  of 
ducation,  B.S.,  E.  Ed.,  Philippine  Normal;  M.Ed., 
liami  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State 
Iniversity. 

lonna  Gregg  Basch,  adjunct  lecturer  in 
ledical  technology,  B.S.,  Carson  Newman 
;ollege;  MT  (ASCP)  SC,  Bowman  Gray  School 
f  Medical  Technology. 

[athleen  Christine  Berkeley,  professor  of 
istory,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California, 
OS  Angeles. 

lavld  Roy  Berman,  assistant  professor  of 
lathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  University  of  Texas 
t  Austin;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at 
lerkeley;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

iteven  A.  Blanco,  assistant  professor  of 
lathematical  sciences,  Sc.B.,  Brown  University; 
I.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

l/aiter  Clark  Biggs,  Jr.,  professor  of  biology, 
;.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  Texas  A  &  M 
Iniversity;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

[Imon  T.  Bird,  associate  professor  of  biology, 
I.A.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin;  M.S.,  University 
f  Southern  California;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
lorida,  Tampa. 

;atherine  Marie  Birmingham,  adjunct  lecturer 
7  recreation,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
ireensboro;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia. 

I.  Jackson  Blackmore,  lecturer  in  physical 
ducation,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  The  University  of  North 
larolina  at  Wilmington. 

lavld  Blake,  assistant  professor  in  geology, 
I.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  North 
)arolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
itate  University. 

lavld  C.  Bojanic,  assistant  professor  of 
narl<eting,  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Iniversity;  M.B.A.,  James  Madison  University; 
).B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Iharon  Lee  Bojanic,  assistant  professor  of 
'nance,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

iric  George  Bolen,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Jniversity  of  Maine;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State 
Jniversity. 

/ladeleine  Yvonne  Bombeld,  lecturer  and 
eference  librarian,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.L.S.,  University 
if  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 


Frank  Joseph  Bonglorno,  associate  professor 
of  music,  B.M.,  Ithaca  College;  M.M.,  North 
Texas  State  University;  D.M.,  Indiana  University. 

James  A.  Boylston,  adjunct  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.D.,  Duke  University. 

Michael  Bradley,  professor  of  psychology,  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Toni  L.  Bratton,  assistant  professor  of  drama, 
B.A.,  Texas  Tech  University;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 

Ralph  W.  Brauer,  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
A.B.,  Columbia  University;  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rochester. 

Michael  Brophy,  assistant  professor  of  French, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  College,  Dublin;  Ph.D., 
Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia. 

Debbie  Sherman  Brown,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro,  M.S.Ed.,  James  Madison  University. 

Eileen  G.  Brown,  lecturer  and  cataloging 
librarian  A.B.,  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst;  M.L.I.S.,  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Jeffery  L.  Brown,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia. 

Robert  TIndall  Brown,  professor  of  psychology, 
A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  A.B.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University. 

Katherine  Ely  Bruce,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Rhodes  College;  M.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 
William  A.  Bryan,  professor  of  education,  B.A., 
Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Sybil    K.    Burgess,    associate   professor 

chemistry,  B.S.,  Meredith  College;  Ph.D.,  North 

Carolina  State  University. 

Grace  M.  Burton,  professor  of  education,  A.B., 

Annhurst  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  Bylngton,  professor  of  English  and 
folklore,  A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Larry  E.  Cable,  associate  professor  of  tiistory, 
B.A.,  Shimer  College;  MA,  Western  Michigan 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Houston. 

Charles  L  Cahlll,  professor  of  chemistry,  A.B., 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Lawrence  Bruce  Cahoon,  associate  professor 
of  biology,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Catherine  G.  Campbell,  assistant  professor  of 
Frencfi,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Avignon,  France; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University. 

Virginia  B.  Capps,  adjunct  lecturer  of  medical 
tecfinology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington,  MT  (ASCP). 

Denis  G.  Carter,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida. 

Yaw  O.  Chang,  assistant  professor  of 
mathiematical  sciences,  B.S.,  National  Chaio- 
Tung  University,  Taiwan;  M.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Frank  L.  Chapman,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Heidi  L.  Chretien,  assistant  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  State  University  College  at  Buffalo;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Andrew  Clark,  assistant  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  The  Ohio 
University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Irvin  Garrett  Clator,  associate  professor  of 
physics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia 
University. 

Ileana  E.  Ciavijo,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  Barry  University;  M.S.,  Florida  Atlantic 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

William  James  Cleary,  professor  of  geology, 
A.B.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Duke 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

John  P.  Clifford,  professor  of  English,  B.A.,  St. 
Francis  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University. 

Sue  Ann  Cody,  associate  professor  and  head 
of  reference,  B.S.,  Ball  State  University;  M.L.S., 
Indiana  University. 


James  Glenn  Collier,  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Clarice  S.  Combs,  associate  professor  of 
physical  education,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Patricia  Anne  Comeaux,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana;  M.A.,  University  of 
Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Harry  Alien  Comeskey,  assistant  professor  of 
finance,  B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Ann  Louise  Conner,  professor  of  art,  B.A., 
Salem  College;  Special  Studies  in  Art,  Salem- 
Hofstra  University,  Asolo,  Italy;  M.A.C.T.,  M.F.A., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Walter  H,  Conser,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  University  of 
California,  Irvine;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University. 

Ronald  E.  Copley,  associate  professor  of 
finance,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Old  Dominion  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Joanne  King  Corbett,  professor  of  English, 
A.B.,  Coker  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Montreal. 

Steven  IVI.  Courtenay,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Arkansas,  CPA. 

Thaddeus  G.  Dankel,  Jr.,  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Duke  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Brian  F.  Davis,  professor  of  physics,  B.S., 
Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Raymond  H.  Dawson,  professor  of  political 
science,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Ozarks;  M.A., 
Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Andrea  Deagon,  assistant  professor  of  foreign 
languages,  B.A.,  Guilford  College;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

Karin  M.  Deck,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Lewis  &  Clark 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

Cynthia  M.  DeSouza,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  St.  Xavier's 
College  University  of  Bombay,  India;  M.Sc, 
University  of  Bombay;  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
W.  Lafayette;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 
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Mary  DeWane-Lander,  lecturer  in  English,  B.A., 
Louisiana  State  University;  MA,  Western  Illinois 
University. 

Richard  M.  DiWaman,  professor  of  biology,  B.A., 
University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

James  C.  Dixon,  professor  of  political  science, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Ennory 
University. 

Riciiard  David  Dixon,  professor  of  sociology, 
B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Marshall 
University;  Ph.D.,  Ennory  University. 

James  Alien  Docltai,  associate  professor 
geology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa. 

Diane  i\1arie  Beaudoin  Dodd,  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College; 
M.S.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

diaries  Brooks  Dodson,  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Indiana 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Caivin  L  Doss,  professor  of  education,  B.S., 
Berry  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Deborah  A.  Dowd,  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  B.A.,  Glassboro  State 
College;  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia. 

IVIarsha  A.  Doweii,  visiting  assistant  professor 
of  nursing,  Ph.D.  candidate,  George  Mason 
University;  MSN,  University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville;  BSN,  Mount  Mercy  College. 

Joseph  B.  Dudiey,  adjunct  professor  of  medical 
technology,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  l\/!.  DuMond,  adjunct  research  associate 
in  biology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Caroiyn  S.  Dunn,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D., 
The  Ohio  State  University. 

Michael  Dykstra,  adjunct  research  associate  in 
biology,  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.S., 
University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Paul  B.  Eagiin,  lecturer  in  education,  B.A.,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  J.D.,  Duke  University. 

Rodney  S.  Earle,  associate  professor  of 
Education,  Dip.T.,  Kelving  Grove  Teachers 
College;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham  Young  University; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Charles  L.  Earney,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison;  CPA. 

Fara  M.  Elikai,  associate  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  The  Institute  of  Advanced 
Accounting-Tehran;  M.S.,  University  of  Kansas; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Janet  M.  Eilerby,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  M.A., 
California  State  University,  Northridge;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington. 

Marc  R.  Ellington,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College. 

Norman  E.  Ellis,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  Carol  Ellis,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Richard  A,  Engdahl,  assistant  professor  of 
management,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

C.  Steven  Errante,  associate  professor  of 
music,  B.M.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A., 
The  Juilliard  School. 

William  Lester  Etheridge,  assistant  professor 
of  mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University 
of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Steven  H.  Everhart,  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  biology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Helen  S.  Faller,  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
B.S.N. ,  Loretto  Heights  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  Colorado;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern 
Colorado. 

Claude  Herman  Farreil,  III,  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Gary  L  Faulkner,  professor  of  sociology  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 
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Wei  Feng,  assistant  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.S.,  Huazhong  University  of  Science 
and  Technology,  China;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Lenora  W.  Flynn,  adjunct  assistant  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Donnalee  Frega,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  State  University  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University. 

Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Arizona. 

Charles  McGhee  Fugler,  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University. 

Donald  E.  Furst,  associate  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa. 

J.  Mark  Galizio,  professor  of  psychology,  B.A., 
Kent  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

John  M.  Garrls,  associate  professor  of 
management  science,  B.A.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Clemson  University. 

Candace  C.  Gauthier,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Oswego;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Potsdann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carolyn  R.  George,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  Texas  Tech  University;  M.S., 
D.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University;  CPA. 

Robert  Yesudian  George,  professor  of  biology, 
B.Sc,  Madras  Christian  College;  M.Sc, 
Presidency  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Madras. 

Philip  Gerard,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Arizona. 

Melvin  Lee  Gibson,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Carolina 
University. 

H.  William  Glllen,  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  J.  Gladweil,  associate  professor  of 
recreation,  B.S.R.,  M.S.P.E.,  West  Virginia 
University;  Re.D.,  Indiana  University. 


William  Walker  Golder,  adjunct  research 
associate  in  marine  science,  B.S.,  M.S.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Christopher  Gould,  professor  of  English,  B.A., 
University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Jack  Arthur  Gowan,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  in 
management  science,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Samford 
University;  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Pamela  Graham-Wilson,  adjunct  lecturer  oi 
nursing,  B.S.N. ,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  FNP,  M.S.N. ,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Paul  Allen  Gray,  Jr.,  associate  professor  oi 
nursing.  Diploma  in  Nursing,  Mercy  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  B.S.N.,  North  Carolina  Central 
University;  A.B.,  M.S.N.,  Ph.D.  The  University  ot 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Barbara  Ann  Grelm,  associate  professor  oi 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Ursinus  College; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Donna  Jean  Gunter,  lecturer  and  reference 
librarian,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte;  M.A.,  Clemson  University;  M.Ln., 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Kenneth  Rufus  Gurganus,  assistant  professor 
of  mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Don  A.  Hablbl,  assistant  professor  ot 
philosophy,  B.A.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Courtney  T.  Hackney,  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S.,  Emory 
University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Robert  L.  Hakan,  assistant  professor  ot 
psychology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  Wyoming. 

John  Hamilton  Haley,  associate  professor  of 
history,  A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Old 
Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jack  Charles  Hall,  associate  professor  of 
geology,  B.S.,  Grand  Valley  State  College;  M.S., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 
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William  Woodward  Hall,  Jr.,  professor  of 
economics,  B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Kathiieen  Halme,  assistant  professor  of  Englisfi, 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.F.A.,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Ariene  Andersen  Hanerfeld,  associate 
professor  and  head  of  cataloging,  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro; 
M.S.L.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Randall  Keith  Hanson,  associate  professor  of 
business  law,  B.S.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  North 
Dakota;  L.L.M.,  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  professor  of  education, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont 
Graduate  School. 

Stephen  Coale  Harper,  professor  of 
management,  B.B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  Ph.d.,  Arizona  State 
University. 

William  Burleigh  Harris,  professor  of  geology, 
B.S.,  Campbell  College;  MS.,  West  Virginia 
University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  D.  Harriss,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  in 
finance,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Sam  Houston  State 
University;  D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Donald  R.  Hawley,  lecturer  in  drama,  B.A., 
Concord  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver; 
M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University. 

Andrew  E.  Hayes,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Hathia  A.  Hayes,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Judith  A.  Hayn,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Pittsburgh  State  University;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

Deborah  Haywood,  adjunct  lecturer  in  health, 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.S., 
Shippensburg  University. 

Robert  W.  Haywood,  III,  adjunct  lecturer  in  the 
General  College,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.Div., 
Austin  Presbyterian  Seminary;  M.A.,  University  of 
South  Florida;  S.T.M.,  General  Seminary 
Episcopal  Church. 


Timothy  W.  Haywood,  professor  of  physics, 
B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Robert  Taylor  Herbst,  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Duke  University; 
MS.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

Russell  L.  Herman,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Empire  State 
College;  M.A.,  Temple  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Clarkson  University. 

Hildellsa  Caridad  Hernandez,  associate 
professor  of  physics,  Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Joe  Eugene  Hickman,  associate  professor  of 
music,  B.M.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.M.,  D.M., 
Indiana  University. 

Richard  Hill,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University. 

Roger  Post  HIil,  professor  of  economics  and 
finance,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University; 
M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University;  post-doctoral  study,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Kenneth  Douglas  Hoffman,  assistant 
professor  of  marketing,  B.S.,  The  Ohio  State 
University;  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Earl  D.  Honeycutt,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Appalachian  State 
University;  M.S.,  Chapman  College;  Ph.D. 
University  of  Georgia. 

Larry  Honeycutt,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.A.,  The  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.T.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Laura  A.  Honeycutt,  lecturer  in  management 
science,  B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  M.B.A., 
Appalachian  State  University. 

Frederick  M.  Hornack,  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.S.,  Lowell  Technological  institute;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University. 

Paul  Edward  Hosier,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
New  Paltz  State  University  (New  York);  M.A., 
University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

L  Vincent  Howe,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 
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Kristen  K.  Howell,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Richard  A.  Huber,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Wartburg  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa. 

Jon  Hee  Huer,  associate  professor  of  sociology, 
B.A.,  California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Eugene  William  Huguelet,  associate  professor 
and  director  of  library  services,  B.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A., 
East  Carolina  University;  M.Ln.,  Emory  University. 

Alan  W.  Hulbert,  associate  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  University  of  Lowell;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  professor  of  education,  A.B., 
M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

James  Brunner  Hunt,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing,  B.S.,  High  Point  College;  M.B.A., 
Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University. 

Tammy  Garrison  Hunt,  assistant  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  High  Point  College;  M.B.A., 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University. 

John  R.  Huntsman,  associate  professor  of 
geology,  B.S.,  Mount  Union  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Lee  Anderson  Jackson,  Jr.,  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Louise  Jackson,  associate  professor  and  head 

of  acquisitions,  B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.Ln., 
Emory  University. 

Mlllicent  Adrienne  Jackson,  lecturer  in 
nursing,  A. A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Phyllis  W.  Jackson,  assistant  professor  of 
business  law;  B.A.,  Fisk  University;  J.D.,  Howard 
University. 

Donna  Jeffers-Brown,  lecturer  in  recreation, 
B.A.,  Eastern  Connecticut  State  University; 
M.Ed.,  Springfield  College. 


D.  Ronald  Johnson,  associate  professor  and 
head  of  circulation/online  systems  coordinator, 
A.B.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.L.S.,  George 
Peabody  College. 

James  D.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  & 
Technical  State  University;  Ph.D..  Indiana 
University. 

Paul  J.  Johnston,  lecturer  in  psychology,  B.S., 
M.Ed.,  Auburn  University;  Ed.D.,  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary  In  Virginia.  ■ 

W.  Lee  Johnston,  professor  of  political  science, 
B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

William  Jay  Johnston,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  Midwestern  University;  M.A., 
Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lloyd  P.  Jones,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S., 
Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.,  Northern  Illinois 
University. 

Noel  K.  Jones,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Stanford 
University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Rebecca  B.  Jones,  lecturer  in  chemistry,  B.A., 
Agnes  Scott  College;  M.S.,  Brown  University. 

S.  Bart  Jones,  associate  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia 
University. 

Anne  W.  Joslin,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ravi  Kalia,  assistant  professor  of  history,  B.A., 
M.A.,  University  of  Delhi,  India;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Matthew  T.  Kambule,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  University  of 
South  Africa;  B.Sc,  University  of  the  North-So. 
Africa;  M.Sc,  University  of  South  Africa;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Massachusetts  (Amherst). 

Donald  F.  Kapraun,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

Omar  Ahmad  Karim,  assistant  professor  of 
physics,  B.Sc,  St.  Stephen's  College,  University 
of  Delhi;  M.Sc,  University  of  Delhi;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Brown  University. 
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John  K.  Karlof,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Oswego,  MA,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado; 
M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stonybrook. 

Subramanyam  Kasala,  associate  professor  of 
matliematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  S.V. 
University,  Tirupati,  India;  Ph.D.,  Indian  Statistical 
Institute,  Calcutta,  India. 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  professor  of  accountancy, 
B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.B.A., 
Georgia  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Mississippi. 

Julian  Rooks  Keith,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado. 

Robert  J.  Keating,  assistant  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  D.B.A.,  Kent  State  University. 

Anne  S.  Kendricit,  associate  professor  of 

biology,  B.A.,  Longwood  College;  B.S.,  M.S., 
Medical  College  of  Virginia;  MT  (ASCP). 

Robert  J.  Kieber,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.S.,  Cook  College,  Rutgers 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Rudolf  Hans  Kiefer,  assistant  professor  of 
geography,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Bruce  L.  Kinzer,  professor  of  history,  B.A., 
Eastern  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto. 

Joseph  M.  Kishton,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  B.S.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

Charles  Ernest  Knowles,  adjunct  professor  of 
biology  B.S.,  University  of  Utah;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Kathleen  Helena  Kowal,  professor  of 
psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Randy  L.  LaGrange,  associate  professor  of 
criminal  justice,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Toledo; 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University. 

Caryl  Sue  Lamb,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Harry  H.  Lander,  lecturer  in  English,  A.B.,  Knox 
College;  M.A.,  Western  Illinois  University. 


David  Landy,  adjunct  professor  of  anthropology, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.d.,  Harvard  University. 

James  A.  Lanier,  III,  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Louis  J.  LaNunzlata,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  University; 
M.Ed.,  Bloomsburg  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

Pierre-Jean  G.  Lapaire,  associate  professor  of 
French,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Perpignan, 
France;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Donald  R.  Latham,  associate  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Jacksonville  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas. 

Richard  A.  Laws,  associate  professor  of 
geology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Luther  Drew  Lawson,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Stephen  D.  LeQuire,  associate  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  M.F.A,,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Patricia  Barker  Lerch,  professor  of 
anthropology  B.A.,  Cleveland  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

James  Richard  Leutze,  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Diane  E.  Levy,  professor  of  sociology,  A.B., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Jack  B.  Levy,  professor  of  chemistry,  A.B.,  Duke 

University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

University. 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  professor  of  recreation,  B.S., 

New  York  State  Maritime  College;  M.S.,  Hofstra 

University;  M.A.,  C.  W.  Post  College;  Ph.D.,  New 

York  University. 

Judith  Bledsoe  Lewis,  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  B.S.,  East  Carolina 
University;  M.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Gregory  LIndquist,  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles;  M.A., 
California  State  University-  Hayward;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Arizona. 
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William  James  LIndberg,  adjunct  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Illinois  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Ned  LIpford,  III.,  adjunct  professor  of  medical 
technology,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
M.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Ann  Lockledge,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Pomona  College;  B.F.T., 
Annerican  Graduate  School  of  International 
Management;  M.S.Ed.,  Hofstra  University;  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Thomas  Corlell  Loftfleld,  associate  professor 
of  anthropology,  B.A.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Brenda  Paplncak  Loren,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University. 

Jane  M.  Lowe,  lecturer  in  nursing,  B.S.  in 
Nursing,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

William  F.  Lowe,  assistant  professor  of  German, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Roger  Coyle  Lowery,  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

Gabriel  G.  Lugo,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Cynthia  S.  Luke,  adjunct  assistant  professor  of 
nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  Michigan,  M.S., 
Boston  University. 

Carl  Victor  Lundeen,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  A.B,,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University. 

Thomas  R.  Lupton,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  graduate  study,  Texas  A  &  M 
University. 

Thomas  C.  Made,  associate  professor  of 
drama,  B.A.,  SUNY  College  at  Fredonia;  M.F.A., 
Wayne  State  University. 

Sally  Joy  MacKaIn,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  California,  Santa 
Cruz;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


Thomas  G.  MacLennan,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo;  Ed.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo. 

John  J.  Manock,  professor  of  chemistry,  B.S., 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  Ph.D.,  The 
Ohio  University. 

Ned  Harold  Martin,  professor  of  chemistry, 
A.B.,  Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Sherrill  Virginia  Martin,  professor  of  music, 
B.M.,  Samford  University;  M.M.,  University  of 
Alabama;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

John  A.  Marts,  professor  of  accountancy,  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.T., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  CPA. 

Richard  A.  Mathleu,  assistant  professor  of 
management  information  systems;  B.S., 
University  of  Delaware;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Virginia. 

Eleanor  K.  Maxwell,  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temple  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

Susan  Purves  McCaffray,  associate  professor 
of  history,  B.A.,  College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Duke  University. 

Robert  Dale  McCall,  professor  of  anthropology, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 

William  McCarthy,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  B.A.,  Miami  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Boston  University. 

Ralph  C.  McCoy,  adjunct  professor  of  medical 
technology,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Emory  University. 

Kathy  E.  McDaniel,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University. 

James  R.  McGee,  adjunct  assistant  professor 
of  medical  technology,  B.S.,  Florida  Southern 
College;  M.T.  (ASCP),  M.A.,  Appalachian  State 
University. 

James  Kevin  McGowan,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  A.B.,  Mary  Immaculate 
College;  Ph.L.,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louvain. 

Odiie  Marie  Henriette  McGowan,  adjunct 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
Diplome  de  Bachelier  de  I'enseignement 
secondaire;  Certificat  d'etudes  litteraires 
generates  classiques;  Diplome  de  licence-es- 
lettres;  Diplome  d'Archiviste. 
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Eleanor  McKenna,  assistant  professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  University  of  California;  fvIA,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan. 

Bruce  C.  McKlnney,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  fvl.A.,  Ph.D.,  Penn  State  University. 

Harry  C.  McLamb,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
B.M.E.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.M.  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Melton  A.  McLaurIn,  professor  of  history,  B.S., 
M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Sandra  C.  McLaurIn,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  MA.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

James  Potter  McNab,  professor  of  French, 
M.A.,  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Stephen  J.  McNamee,  professor  of  sociology, 

A.B.,  Rutgers  University,  Camden,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-  Champaign. 

James  Joseph  Megivern,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Mary 
Immaculate  College;  S.T.L,  Th.D.,  University  of 
Fribourg;  S.S.L,  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

James  Francis  Merritt,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Jerry  Meyers,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.B.A.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Southern  Alabama. 

Celeste  S.  Millen,  assistant  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

David  Keith  Miller,  professor  of  physical 
education,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Robert  Kent  Miller,  Jr.,  professor  of  sociology, 
A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Temple  University. 

Joel  J.  MIntzes,  professor  of  biology,  B.S.,  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University. 

Kemille  S.  Moore,  assistant  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington. 


John  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  M.S.I. M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Mary  L  Moser,  adjunct  research  associate, 
B.S.,  Kalamazoo  College;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Joann  McFerran  Mount,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  Terry  Mount,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A..  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  H.  Mullendore,  lecturer  in  education, 
B.A.,  Bradley  University;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

John  W.  Myers,  associate  professor  of  art,  B.A., 
Hobart  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware. 

Lewis  E.  Nance,  professor  of  chemistry,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

Robert  Nathanson,  assistant  professor  in 
music,  B.M.,  University  of  Utah;  M.M.,  University 
of  Arizona. 

James  Harold  Nelson,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Angela  Dawn  Newman,  lecturer  in 
management  science,  B.S.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.B.A.,  East 
Carolina  University;  Ph.D.  candidate.  University 
of  Georgia. 

Debra  H.  Nichols,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.S.N. ,  Georgia  State  University;  M.S.N.,  Yale 
University. 

Amanda  T.  Noe,  adjunct  research  associate, 
B.S.,  N.C.  State  University;  M.Ed.,  Campbell 
University. 

Daniel  W.  Noland,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Furman  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Hana  S.  Noor  Al-Deen,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  Al-Mustansiriyah 
University;  M.A.,  California  State  University- 
Sacramento;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Buffalo. 
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Stan  S.  Norman,  assistant  professor  of  drama, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Houston;  Ph.D.,  Texas 
Tech  University. 

Fletcher  Ragland  Norris,  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody 
College;  post  doctoral  study,  Florida  State 
University. 

Michael  L.  O'Connor,  adjunct  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.S.  Rockhurst  College; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisonsin;  M.D.,  University  of 
Kansas. 

Edward  Alexander  Olszewski,  Jr.,  professor  of 
physics,  B.S.,  Worchester  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

William  H.  Overman,  Jr.,  professor  of 
psychology  and  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Emerson  Padgett,  professor  of  biology, 
A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

Hans  Paerl,  adjunct  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Margaret  Holt  Parish,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  EInnira  College;  M.L.S.,  Sinnmons 
College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Vickie  B.  Parker,  lecturer  in  recreation,  B.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnnington,  M.A., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  F.  Parnell,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Teresita  J.  Parra,  assistant  professor  in 
Spanish,  B.A.,  Widener  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  R.  Pawllk,  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  University  of 

California,  San  Diego. 

Judy  Peel,  assistant  professor  of  Health,  B.S., 
MacMurray  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri. 

Carlos  Alberto  Perez,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 


Leonard  J.  Pietrafesa,  adjunct  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  Fairfield  University;  M.S.,  Boston 
College  and  the  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington. 

Carol  Ann  Pilgrim,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida. 

Daniel  Belk  Plyler,  professor  of  biology,  A.B., 
Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sylvia  Knopp  Polgar,  associate  professor  of 
social  work,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
MSW,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Rebecca  1.  Porterfield,  assistant  professor  of 
management:  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Mississippi  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Martin  H.  Posey,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

Antonio  E.  Puente,  professor  of  psychology, 
B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Stephen  J.  Pullum,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
Tennessee;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Marcee  M.  Raab,  professor  of  education,  B.S., 
Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  American  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida. 

John  E.  Rack,  lecturer  in  music,  B.A.,  Glassboro 
State  College;  M.M.,  Yale  University. 

Duncan  P.  Randall,  professor  of  geography, 
A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  H.  Reeves,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northeastern  University. 

Diane  E.  Reichard,  adjunct  lecturer  in  the 
General  College,  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University;  M.Ed.,  The  College 
of  William  and  Mary. 

Betty  J.  Reynolds,  associate  professor  of 
nursing,  B.S.N.,  Syracuse  University;  M.S.N., 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Rochester. 
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Ned  Stephen  Robinson,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  D.  Roer,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

W.  Terry  Rogers,  associate  professor  of  drama 
and  speech,  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Fred  C.  Rohde,  adjunct  research  associate  in 
biology,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lloyd  Earl  Rohler,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University. 

Richard  Allan  Roscher,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Denver;  CPA. 

Lewis  Drew  Rosen,  assistant  professor  of 
management  science,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Old 
Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Marlene  M.  Rosenkoetter,  professor  of 
nursing.  Diploma  in  Nursing,  Barnes  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missouri;  M.S.N. ,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
Saint  Louis  University. 

Kevin  L.  Ross,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University. 

Steve  W.  Ross,  adjunct  lecturer  in  biology  and 
adjunct  program  associate  in  marine  science, 
B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

David  Byron  Roye,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida. 

Kathy  Rugoff,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Florida;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

James  Carmen  Sabella,  professor  of 
anthropology,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Cortland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Ibrahim  S.  Sadek,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Middle  East  Technical 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara. 


Shiva  Kumar  Saksena,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Agra 
University,  India;  M.Stat.,  Indian  Statistical 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  Tech  University. 

D.  Kim  Sawrey,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer,  assistant  professor 
of  accountancy,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  CPA. 

Yousry  Sayed,  professor  of  chemistry,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Cairo  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Susan  L.  Sayles,  assistant  professor  of  criminal 
justice,  B.S.,  Florida  State  University,  M.B.A., 
Nova  University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Mark  E.  Scalf,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

George  P.  Schell,  associate  professor  of 
management  science,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Florida;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Walter  Thomas  Schmid,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  M.Phil,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University. 

Frank  J.  Schwartz,  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburg. 

Herman  Schwendlnger,  adjunct  professor  of 
criminal  justice,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  MSW,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Julia  R.  Schwendinger,  adjunct  professor  of 
criminal  justice,  B.A.,  Oueens  College;  MSW, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Lee  Schweninger,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A., 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Michael  D.  Scott,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
B.M.,  State  University  College,  Potsdam,  N.M.; 
M.M.,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Pamela  J.  Seaton,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.A.,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle;  M.A.,  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
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Michael  Seldman,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Amsterdann. 

Jo  Ann  M.  Selple,  professor  of  Englisfi,  B.S., 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  East  Texas  Slate  University. 

Thomas  Howard  Shafer,  associate  professor 
of  biology,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Ohio  State  University. 

Earl  Sheridan,  associate  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Margaret  Sheridan,  lecturer  in  psychology, 
B.S.,  Grambling  State  University;  M.Ed., 
Northeast  Louisiana  State  University;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Mississippi. 

David  R.  Shevach,  assistant  professor  of  social 
work,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  MSW,  University  of 
Iowa;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego. 

Gerald  H.  Shinn,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 
Danforth  Associate. 

David  J.  Sleren,  professor  of  biology,  B.A., 
Northland  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Illinois. 

Kevin  Joel  Sigler,  assistant  professor  of 
finance,  B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.B.A., 
Creighton  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

Judy  A.  SIguaw,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing,  B.B.A.,  Lamar  University;  M.B.A., 
D.B.A.,  Louisiana  Tech  University. 

Carolyn  H.  Simmons,  professor  of  psychology, 
B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Henry  Pate  SIngletary,  adjunct  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Northv^estern 
University. 

Ronald  K.  SIzemore,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Jacqueline  D.  Skinner,  adjunct  lecturer  in  the 
General  College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Western  Illinois 
University. 

Douglas  D.  Smith,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D., 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


Everard  Smith,  adjunct  professor  of  history, 
B.S.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of^, 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  ,■ 

Harry  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University. 

Karan  B.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Clemson 
University;  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Robert  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Manchester  University,  England; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Solomon,  adjunct  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.D.,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Lorl  Lea  Spicher,  lecturer  in  Spanish,  B.A.,  M.A., 
San  Diego  State  University. 

Kenneth  W.  Spackman,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado. 

Karen  Spike,  lecturer  of  mathematical  sciences, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Eastern  Michigan  University. 

Edith  A.  Steele,  lecturer  in  nursing,  Diploma, 
Watts  School  of  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University,  M.S.,  University  of 
Arizona. 

Mary  Christine  Steuterman,  adjunct  professor 
of  medical  technology,  B.A.,  Fontbonne  College; 
M.D.,  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Inge  BJerre  Stites,  lecturer  in  French  and 
German,  Studentereksamen,  Lyngby  Statskole; 
graduate  study,  Universite  de  Stasbourg. 

John  Lemacks  Stokes,  III,  professor  of 
English,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  B.D.,  Emory 
University;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University. 

Doretha  McKnIght  Stone,  assistant  professor 
of  nursing,  B.S.N.,  Winston-Salem  State 
University;  M.S.N.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

Sally  Sullivan,  associate  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

John  B.  Taggart,  adjunct  program  associate  in 
marine  science,  B.S.,  Western  Michigan 
University;  M.S.,  N.C.  State  University;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Carole  Ellsworth  Tallant,  professor  of 
communication  studies,  A.B.,  M.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.. 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Felicia  Michelle  Taylor,  lecturer  in  criminal 
justice,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte. 

Lana  D.  Taylor,  assistant  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.L.I.S.,  North  Carolina 
Central  University. 

Paul  A.  Thayer,  professor  of  geology,  B.A., 
Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Terry  Theodore,  professor  of  drama,  B.A., 
Wayne  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Carol  Chase  Thomas,  professor  of  education, 
B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Ed.,  The  Citadel; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Peter  N.  Thomas,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Alda  Toplin,  lecturer  in  Spanish,  B.A.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers 
University. 

Robert  Brent  Toplin,  professor  of  history,  B.S., 
Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
University. 

Frank  Patrick  Trimble,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Robert  E.  Tyndall,  associate  professor  of 
education,  A.B.,  M.A.T.,  Ed.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  A.  Turrlsl,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy,  B.A.,  Queens  College  City  University 
of  NY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Larry  Winfield  Usilton,  III,  associate  professor 
of  history,  B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 
University. 

Richard  C.  Veit,  professor  of  English,  B.A., 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa. 


Gilbert  L.  Voss,  adjunct  research  professor  in 
biological  oceanography,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 

William  Morgan  Wadman,  associate  professor 
of  economics,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

Sandra  Jean  Carlson  Wager,  lecturer  in 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Westminster 
College,  New  Wilmington;  M.Ed.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Bradford  Lawrence  Walker,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham 
Young  University;  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University. 

John  Lewis  Walker,  III,  associate  professor  of 
English,  A.B.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 
University  of  California-Berkeley;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia. 

Debra  J.  Walters,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.S.N. ,  M.S.N.,  University  of  Washington. 

Ll-Shing  Wang,  lecturer  of  political  science, 
B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.A.,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Charles  Richard  Ward,  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.S.,  Manchester  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University. 

Alan  Douglas  Watson,  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Barbara  F.  Waxman,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  Douglass  College,  Rutgers 
University;  M.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
City  University  of  New  York. 

William  David  Webster,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University. 

Steven  Michael  Weiss,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Temple  University. 

Michael  D.  Wentworth,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A.,  Eastern 
Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University. 

Kenneth  L.  Whipkey,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Kent  State 
University;  M.S.,  University  of  Evansville;  Ph.D., 
Case-Western  Reserve  University. 
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Lorl  N.  White,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  Eastern 
Michigan  University;  D.M.A.  candidate,  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Jeri  Whiting,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.A.,  State  University  of  New  Yorl<  at  Geneseo; 
M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Joan  D.  Wllley,  Will  S.  DeLoach  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D., 
Dalhousie  University. 

John  Taylor  Williams,  Jr.,  professor  of 
psychology.  B.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Cecil  L  Willis,  professor  of  criminal  justice,  B.S., 
East  Tennessee  University;  M.S.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University. 

Joe  B.  Wilson,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

William  Walton  Woodhouse,  III,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish,  A.B.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Barry  A.  Wray,  lecturer  in  management  science, 
B.S.,  Birdgewater  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.  candidate, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  and  State  University. 


Eleanor  Boyd  Wright,  associate  professor  of 
education,  A.B.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York,  College  of  Geneseo; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Joanna  Ennis  Wright,  associate  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.S.L.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Joseph  Gea  Gue  Yan,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  B.S.,  National  Cheng-Kung 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York-Buffalo.  ■ 

G.  Frank  Yelverton,  adjunct  research  associate 
in  biology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chape!  Hill;  M.S.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilnnington. 

Mary  Ann  Zakutney,  assistant  professor  of 
nursing,  B.S.N. ,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  F.N.C., 
M.S.N. ,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah. 

John  Zeko,  assistant  professor  of  accountancy, 
A.B.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  M.P.A.,  Georgia  State  University;  CPA. 

John  R.  ZImmer,  visiting  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.S.,  California  State  University, 
Haward;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Victor  A.  Zullo,  professor  of  geology  and 
adjunct  professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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♦Franklin    H.    Allen,    M.S.    (1956-1981), 

associate  professor  of  biology 

♦Joseph  C.  Awkard,  Jr.,  Ed.D.  (1979-1985), 

professor  of  psycfiology 

*Anne  Barksdale,  M.S.  (1947-1966),  assistant 
professor  of  business 

*James  Rush  Beeler,  Ph.D.  (1969-1991), 

professor  of  Frencti 

♦Mary  Dixon  Bellamy,  M.A.  (1961-1988), 

assistant  professor  of  Spanisti 

Delilah  Bowen  Blanks,  Ph.D.  (1972-1992), 

assistant  professor  of  social  work 

Luetta  Navada  Booe,  M.A.  (1965-1975), 

professor  of  nursing 

♦Ralph   W.   Brauer,   Ph.D.    (1971-1989), 

professor  of  marine  physiology 

William  Jasper  Brooks,  M.A.  (1951-1991), 

director  of  athletics 

Thomas  J.  Burke,   M.B.A.   (1965-1991), 

assistant  professor  of  management  science 

Samuel  TInsley  Chambers,  Ph.D.  (1964- 
1976),  professor  of  history 

♦James  Marshall  Crews,  Ed.D.  (1948-1981), 

professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

Henry  G.  Crowgey,  Ph.D.  (1967-1981), 

professor  of  history 

♦Derick  G.S.   Davis,   M.S.   (1971-1983), 

assistant  professor  of  recreation 

♦Richard  Ryder  Deas,  Ed.D.  (1971-1992), 

professor  of  music 

♦Will  Scott  DeLoach,  Ph.D.  (1963-1977), 

professor  of  chemistry 

♦Jack  Dermid,  M.S.  (1962-1985),  associate 
professor  of  biology 

Joseph  F.  Dunn,  M.Ed.  (1968-1980),  assistant 
professor  of  business  administration 

Anne  Mackle  FItzgibbon,  M.A.  (1965-1985), 

assistant  professor  of  drama 

♦isabeli  L  Foushee,  M.A.  (1964-1986),  federal 
compliance  officer,  assistant  professor  of  English 

Nancy  Gllilland,  M.W.  (1978-1989),  assistant 
professor  of  nursing 

♦Antolln  Gonzaiez-del-Valle,  Ph.D.  (1964- 
1976),  professor  of  Spanish 


Vicente  Nestor  Hernandez,  D.Sc.  (1963- 
1985),  associate  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences 

♦Claude  F.  Howell,  H.H.D.  (1953-1980), 

associate  professor  of  art 

Ruby   Bame   Knox,   M.Ed.    (1962-1978), 

assistant  professor  of  business 

♦Glenn  Richard  Long,  M.A.  (1966-1983), 

assistant  professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

Helen  Jones  Majette,  M.A.  (1979-1989), 

assistant  professor  of  nursing 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  B.S.  (1949-1992), 

Registrar,  lecturer  in  management 

Ann  Bowden  McCrary,  Ph.D.  (1969-1990), 

professor  of  biology 

♦Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  M.A.  (1947- 
1965),  professor  of  English 

A.  Carl  Nelson,  (1982-1988),  lecturer  in 
mathematical  sciences 

Roila  Ciayborne  Nelson,  M.A.  (1961-1988), 

assistant  professor  of  physics 

♦Darwin  R.  Newton,  Ed.D.  (1967-1990), 

professor  of  psychology 

♦Elizabeth  A.  Pearsall,  M.A.  (1961-1991), 

assistant  professor  of  English 

Gerald  S.  Rosselot,  Ph.D.  (1960-1990), 

associate  professor  of  English 

John  H.  Scalf,  Jr.,  Ph.D.   (1971-1992), 

professor  of  sociology 

♦Eioise  Scott,  M.A.  (1968-1976),  assistant 
professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

♦Lee  M.  Sherman,  D.B.A.   (1978-1991), 

associate  professor  of  management 

Philip  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  M.L.S.  (1969-1985), 

assistant  professor  and  reference  librarian 

Jackson  G.  Sparks,  Ph.D.  (1966-1991), 

professor  of  French 

♦Betty  Holden  Stike,  M.A.  (1964-1983), 

assistant  professor  of  education 

♦Doug  W.  Swink,  M.A.  (1960-1992),  associate 
professor  of  drama 

♦William  H.  Wagoner,  Ph.D.  (1968-1990), 

chancellor 

♦David   E.   Warner,   M.Ed.    (1965-1979), 

associate  professor  of  health,  physical  education 
and  recreation 
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♦Charles  W.  West,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  (1981-1992),  Mary  Alice  Whitfield,  M.S.,  (1965-1979), 

associate  professor  of  management  assistant  professor  of  nursing 

Betty  Sue  Westbrook,  M.LS.  (1965-1985), 

assistant  professor  and  head  of  cataloging  *emeritus  status 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  welcome  you  to 
our  university.  We  are  delighted  you  have 
chosen  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  as  the  place  where  you  will 
continue  your  studies. 

This  is  a  beautiful  campus  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  opportunities  for  you  at  UNC 
Wilmington.  You  will  be  expanding  your 
horizons  both  intellectually  and  socially.  We 
hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  offered  to  you  at  the  university. 

You  will  also  want  to  become  involved  in 
the  educational  and  cultural  opportunities 
available  to  you  in  the  City  of  Wilmington  and 
surrounding  areas.  There  are  many  historical 
sites  and  recreational  opportunities  in 
Southeastern  North  Carolina.  You  should 
take  advantage  of  these  while  you  are  at 
UNC  Wilmington. 

We  are  very  fortunate  at  UNC  Wilmington 
to  have  excellent  staff  and  faculty  that  are 
ready  to  assist  you  in  your  academic  career. 
Get  to  know  your  faculty  and  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  them. 
Become  involved  in  your  university.  You  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  university  years  if  you 
take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that 
are  available  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 


As  you  begin  your  academic  career  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
you  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  your  life,  one 
that  will  be  devoted  to  rigorous  pursuits  of 
the  mind  and  personal  development.  You 
have  chosen  an  institution  where  faculty  care 
about  students  and  where  students  care 
about  building  a  tradition  of  academic 
achievement.  The  environment  of  this  lovely 
old  port  city  will  make  living  and  studying  a 
memorable  experience. 

I  welcome  you  to  this  institution  and 
challenge  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  intellectual  and  emotional 
growth.  Get  to  know  your  professors  — 
debate  with  them,  speak  out  in  class,  hear 
new  and  different  ideas,  learn  the  joy  of 
discovery.  Take  advantage  of  cultural 
offerings.  Become  a  campus  leader.  Get 
involved  in  politics.  Enjoy  an  active  social  life. 
Study  abroad  to  learn  about  another  culture. 

UNCW  faculty  and  staff  are  vitally 
interested  in  your  success,  and  are  here  to 
help  you.  I  keep  regular  office  hours  for 
students,  and  want  you  to  come  see  me  if 
you  think  I  can  help  you  or  if  you  just  want  to 
chat. 

With  all  best  wishes, 


Dr.  James  R.  Leutze 
Chancellor 


Robert  F.  Warwick 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

1993-94 


Fall  Semester,  1993 

August  9,  Monday 
August  14,  Saturday 

August  15,  Sunday 

August  15-17,  Sunday-Tuesday 
August  18,  Wednesday 
August  19,  Thursday 
August  25,  Wednesday 
September  6,  Monday 
September  8,  Wednesday 
September  9,  Thursday 
September  29,  Wednesday 
October  13,  Wednesday 


October  18,  Monday 
November  5,  Friday 
November  23,  Tuesday 
November  29,  Monday 
December  3,  Friday 
December  4,  Saturday 

December  6-1 1 ,  Monday-Saturday 
December  13-14,  Monday-Tuesday 
December  14,  Tuesday 
December  15,  Wednesday 

Spring  Semester,  1994 

January  5,  Wednesday 

January  6,  Thursday 
January  7,  Friday 
January  8,  Saturday 


January  1 
January  1 
January  1 
February 
March  4, 
March  5, 
March  13 
March  14 
March  15 


0,  Monday 
4,  Friday 
7,  Monday 
18,  Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
,  Sunday 
,  Monday 
,  Tuesday 


Academic  year  begins 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  students  only 

10  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  returning  students 

10  a.m. 

Orientation  and  Advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  holiday 

Convocation 

Faculty  Meeting 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Graduation  application  deadline,  spring  1994- 

undergraduate  students/Fall  vacation  begins 

10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  Day/Commencement  for  July  and  December 

graduates 

Final  Examinations 

Final  Examinations 

Fall  semester  ends 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  and  transfer 

students  10  a.m. 

Spring  semester  begins/Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  returning  students 

10  a.m. 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Martin  Luther  King  holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  students 

Spring  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  10  a.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  summer  1994- 

undergraduate  students 


March  29,  Tuesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

March  31,  Thursday 

Easter  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

April  4,  Monday 

Easter  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

April  14,  Thursday 

Faculty  Meeting 

April  27,  Wednesday 

Last  day  of  classes 

April  28,  Thursday 

Reading  Day 

April  29-30,  Friday-Saturday 

Final  examinations 

May  2-7,  Monday-Saturday 

Final  examinations 

May  7,  Saturday 

Spring  semester  ends 

May  8,  Sunday 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 

May  14,  Saturday 

Commencement/academic  year  ends 

Summer  Session,  1st,  1994 

May  19,  Thursday 
May  20,  Friday 
May  23,  Monday 
May  24,  Tuesday 
May  25,  Wednesday 
June  1 , Wednesday 
June  10,  Friday 
June  15,  Wednesday 

June  21,  Tuesday 
June  22,  Wednesday 

Summer  Session,  2nd,  1994 

June  26,  Sunday 
June  27,  Monday 
June  28,  Tuesday 
June  29,  Wednesday 
June  30,  Thursday 
July  4,  Monday 
July  8,  Friday 
July  19,  Tuesday 
July  28,  Thursday 
July  29,  Friday 
July  30,  Saturday 


On-campus  housing  opens  10  a.m. 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  studen 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Graduation  application  deadline  -  Fall,  1994  - 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends 

On-campus  housing  opens  10  a.m. 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Independence  Day  holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate  studen 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends 

On-campus  housing  closes  8  p.m. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

1994-95 


Fall  Semester,  1994 

August  15,  Monday 
August  20,  Saturday 

August  21 ,  Sunday 

August  21-23,  Sunday-Tuesday 
August  24,  Wednesday 
August  25,  Thursday 
August  31 ,  Wednesday 
September  5,  Monday 
September  8,  Thursday 
September  15,  Thursday 
October  5,  Wednesday 

October  12,  Wednesday 
October  17,  Monday 
October  27,  Thursday 

November  1 1 ,  Friday 
November  22,  Tuesday 
November  28,  Monday 
December  9,  Friday 
December  10,  Saturday 
December  12-17,  Monday-Saturday 
December  19-20,  Monday-Tuesday 
December  20,  Tuesday 
December  21 ,  Wednesday 

I  Spring  Semester,  1995 

'  January  4,  Wednesday 

!  January  5,  Thursday 
I  January  6,  Friday 

I 

;  January  9,  Monday 
i  January  13,  Friday 

January  16,  Monday 

February  1 7,  Friday 

March  3,  Friday 


March  4,  Saturday 
March  12,  Sunday 
March  13,  Monday 


Academic  year  begins 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  students  only 

10  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  returning  students 

10  a.m. 

Orientation  and  advising 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

Convocation 

Faculty  Meeting 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate 

students 

Fall  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Fall  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

Graduation  application  deadline  -  Spring  1994  — 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  —  graduate  students 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

Last  day  of  classes 

Commencement/Reading  Day 

Final  Examinations 

Final  Examinations 

Fall  semester  ends 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  for  new  and  transfer 

students  10  a.m. 

Spring  semester  begins/Orientation  and  testing 

Advising  &  registration/on-campus  housing  opens  for 

returning  students  10  a.m. 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  drop  without  a  grade 

Martin  Luther  King  holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate 

students 

Graduation  application  deadline  -  summer,  1995  - 

undergraduate  students/Spring  vacation  begins 

10:30  p.m. 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 

On-campus  housing  opens  10  a.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 


March  28,  Tuesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  —  graduate  students 

April  13,  Thursday 

Easter  vacation  begins  10:30  p.m. 

April  17,  Monday 

Easter  vacation  ends  8  a.m. 

April  20,  Thursday 

Faculty  Meeting 

April  26,  Wednesday 

Last  day  of  classes 

April  27,  Thursday 

Reading  Day 

April  28-29,  Friday-Saturday 

Final  Examinations 

May  1-6,  Monday-Saturday 

Final  Examinations 

May  6,  Saturday 

Spring  semester  ends 

May  7,  Sunday 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 

May  1 3,  Saturday 

Commencement/Academic  year  ends 

Summer  Session  1st,  1995 

May  18,  Thursday 
May  19,  Friday 
May  22,  Monday 
May  23,  Tuesday 
May  24,  Wednesday 
May  31 ,  Wednesday 

June  9,  Friday 
June  16,  Friday 

June  20,  Tuesday 
June  21 ,  Wednesday 

Summer  Session  2nd,  1995 

June  25,  Sunday 
June  26,  Monday 
June  27,  Tuesday 
June  28,  Wednesday 
June  29,  Thursday 
July  4,  Tuesday 
July  7,  Friday 

July  18,  Tuesday 
July  27,  Thursday 
July  28,  Friday 
July  29,  Saturday 


On-campus  housing  opens  10  a.m. 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  without  a  grade 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate 

students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Graduation  Application  deadline  -  Fall,  1995  - 

undergraduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends 

On-campus  housing  opens  10  a.m. 

Registration 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  registration 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  without  a  grade 

Independence  Day  holiday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  undergraduate 

students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  W  -  graduate  students 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations/term  ends 

On-campus  housing  closes  10  a.m. 
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BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

R.  0.  Walton,  Jr.,  B.A Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs 

J.  Carl  Dempsey,  M.Ed Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs 

Richard  M.  Scott,  M.S Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs  -  Business 

Timothy  A.  Jordan,  M.B.A.    .   .   Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs  -  Finance 

Tammy  E.  Blizzard,  B.S Director  of  Accounting 

Samuel  B.  Connally,  M.Div.,  M.B.A Director  of  Human  Resources 

Roger  E.  Fry,  B.S. C.E.,  P.E Director  of  Physical  Plant  Services 

Charles  L  Sanders,  III,  C.P.M Director  of  Purchasing  Services 

Billy  W.  Dawson Director  of  Campus  Police 

John  M.  Geddie,  B.S.,  M.S Director  of  Safety 

John  Lympany,  B.S Director  of  Systems  and  Procedures 

Kay  Ward,  B.S Director  of  Budgets 

Dan  Geddie,  B.S Director  of  Financial  Reporting 


Charles  A.  Maimone,  M.A Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 

William  E.  Vereen Director  of  Telecommunications' 

Joseph  S.  Hack,  B.E.,  M.E.A Director  of  Project  Design  and  f^anagement 

Towana  H.  Moore,  B.S Director  of  Administrative  Services 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

William  A.  Bryan,  Ed. D Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
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Patricia  Leonard,  M.A Dean  of  Students 
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James  C.  Braye,  M.S Director  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement 

Ralph  H.  Parker,  M.Ed Director  of  Minority  Affairs 

William  L.  McCartney,  M.A Director  of  Housing  and  Residence  Life 

UNIVERSITY  ADVANCEMENT  I 
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Ex-Officio 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institutions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees 
are  part  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is 
one  of  16  constituent  institutions  of  the  multi-campus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was 
the  first  public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors  and  the  only  one  to  graduate 
students  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For 
the  next  136  years,  the  only  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877,  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  began  sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher 
education,  diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically  black  institutions,  and  another 
was  founded  to  educate  American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  Others  had  a  technological  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for  performing 
artists. 

In  1931,  the  N.C.  General  Assembly  redefined  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include 
three  state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  (now  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College  (now  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh),  and  Woman's  College  (now  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro).  The 
new  multi-campus  university  operated  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president.  By 
1969,  three  additional  campuses  had  joined  the  university  through  legislative  action:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971,  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  bringing  into  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  the  state's  ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  of  which  had  until  then 
been  legally  separate:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke 
J  State  University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action 

<  created  the  current  16-campus  university.  (In  1985,  The  North  Carolina  School  of  Science 

^  and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high  school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated 

5  school  of  the  university.) 

The  UNO  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making  body  legally  charged  with  "the  general 
determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  con- 
stituent institutions."  It  elects  the  president  who  administers  the  university.  The  32  voting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four-year  terms. 
Former  board  chairmen  and  board  members  who  are  former  governors  of  North  Carolina 
may  continue  to  serve  for  limited  periods  as  non-voting  members  emeriti.  The  president  of 
the  UNC  Association  of  Student  Governments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  non- 
voting member. 

Each  of  the  16  constituent  institutions  is  headed  by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  president's  nomination  and  is  responsible  to  the  president.  Each 
institution  has  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Governors,'  four  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who 
serves  ex-officio.  (The  NC  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex-officio  members.)  Each 
board  of  trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and  other  operations  of  its  institution 
on  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

Statement  of  Institutional  Mission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedicated  to 
excellence  in  teaching,  research,  artistic  achievement,  and  service  to  local  and  global  com- 
munities. It  is  an  evolving  comprehensive  university  of  moderate  size  that  values  close  re- 
lationships among  students,  faculty,  and  staff  in  a  diverse,  supportive,  and  challenging 
intellectual  environment. 

The  institution  offers  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate  and  master's  degree  programs,  as 
well  as  a  cooperative  doctoral  program  in  marine  science.  The  university's  continuing  focus 
is  on  teaching,  expanding  basic  and  applied  research  activities,  and  meeting  the  public 
service  needs  of  southeastern  North  Carolina. 

Founded  as  Wilmington  College  in  1947,  the  university  owes  much  of  its  development  and 
dynamic  character  to  its  heritage  and  location.  The  student-centered  philosophy  of  the  uni- 
versity comes  in  part  from  its  origin  as  a  college  with  small  classes  and  its  pledge  to  con- 
tinually enhance  interactions  between  students  and  faculty.  With  growth,  the  focus  has 
expanded  to  include  graduate  students,  bringing  increased  opportunities  for  scholarly  activ- 
ities. 

As  the  only  public  university  in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  this  institution  bears  a  special 
responsibility  for  education  and  service.  The  university  is  committed  to  providing  lifelong 
learning  opportunities,  assisting  with  the  improvement  of  public  school  education,  and  en- 
hancing the  personal,  cultural,  and  economic  health  of  the  region.  Located  in  a  historic  port 
city,  the  university  provides  related  experiences  in  cultural,  commercial,  and  archaeological 
studies.  UNCW's  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  existing  marine  science  programs  and 
its  faculty  expertise,  enhance  the  state's  leadership  in  marine  studies  and  provide  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  teach  and  practice  environmental  awareness  and  responsibility.  The 
Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  promotes  basic  research  in  oceanography,  coastal  and 
wetland  science,  marine  biotechnology  and  aquaculture,  and  marine  biomedical  and  envi- 
ronmental physiology.  A  cooperative  doctoral  degree  in  marine  science  is  offered  in  con- 
junction with  master  of  science  degree  programs  in  marine  biology.  In  addition  to  its  broad 
commitment  to  preserving  the  resources  of  the  coastal  environment,  the  university  is  also 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  consen/ation  areas  on  campus  that  are  representative  of 
ecosystems  in  the  region. 

Quality  undergraduate  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  university's  instructional  activi- 
ties. Efforts  to  enroll,  retain  and  graduate  students  from  diverse  socioeconomic,  geographic, 
and  demographic  backgrounds  are  being  expanded.  The  university  seeks  to  stimulate  in  its 
students  intellectual  curiosity,  ethics,  imagination,  rational  thinking,  thoughtful  expression, 
and  a  love  of  learning.  Knowledge  of  the  humanities,  social  and  natural  sciences,  and  fine 
arts,  along  with  effective  communication  and  decision-making  skills  are  central  to  the  curric- 
ulum. Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  an  understanding  of  their  own  and  other  cultures 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  rich  variety  of  thought  and  lifestyles  that  form  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  The  university  offers  programs  to  help  students  clarify  values,  develop  physical 
well-being,  work  independently  and  interdependently,  and  participate  in  university  gover- 
nance. The  university  is  committed  to  providing  each  student  with  opportunities,  resources, 
and  guidance  to  achieve  personal,  academic,  and  career  goals. 

Excellence  in  teaching  and  creative  scholarly  activity  are  fundamental  for  any  university. 
To  meet  the  challenges  that  a  diverse  campus  community  brings,  faculty  are  given  increasing 
opportunities  and  resources  to  enhance  instructional  skills. 
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Superior  teachers  are  recognized  for  their  efforts  and  serve  as  role  nnodels  for  others  in 
the  profession.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding  complements  effective  teaching, 
sustains  intellectual  vitality,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  larger  community.  Re- 
search and  artistic  endeavors  are  essential  for  faculty  and  students.  The  university  encour- 
ages and  supports  scholarly  work  and  seeks  to  attract  energetic  faculty  with  diverse  interests 
and  expertise.  The  university  provides  a  secure  intellectual,  social,  and  physical  environment 
conducive  to  achieving  its  mission.  Freedom  of  thought,  expression,  and  association  are 
fostered  and  protected. 

The  continuing  development  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  academic  and  social  programs  of  excellence,  are  ensured  with  funds 
from  both  public  and  private  sources.  Ongoing  planning  and  assessment  of  services,  pro- 
grams, research,  and  instruction  assure  the  productive  use  of  resources  and  assets. 

In  its  public  service  role,  UNCW  seeks  to  be  a  leader  in  initiating  and  coordinating  programs 
that  address  the  special  needs  of  its  service  region.  UNCW  has  served  as  a  resource  and 
catalyst  for  regional  planning  and  development  activities  for  more  than  two  decades.  The 
university  continues  to  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
region  and  state  through  strong  partnerships  with  educational,  governmental,  cultural,  health, 
and  business  communities.  The  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  has  established 
both  the  Center  for  Business  and  Economics  Services,  which  provides  information  and  con- 
sultation services  to  local  businesses,  and  the  Small  Business  Institute,  which  provides  op- 
portunities for  field  studies  in  local  firms  by  teams  of  senior  level  undergraduates.  The  campus 
also  houses  the  Small  Business  Technology  and  Development  Center  which  is  part  of  a 
i  state-wide  effort  to  assist  in  the  development  of  small  businesses.  The  School  of  Education, 

5  through  its  Consortium  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Education  (CAPE),  has  created  ex- 

J  cellent  professional  ties  with  all  the  public  school  agencies  in  the  southeastern  region  of  the 

<  state.  These  ties  are  enhanced  by  the  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Center,  a  joint 

ffl  venture  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  School  of  Education.  Yet  the  expanding 

-*  and  changing  population  of  southeastern  North  Carolina,  coupled  with  accelerated  economic 

-  growth,  places  new  and  increased  demands  on  the  university  and  the  region.  Regional  issues 

2  being  addressed  include  responsible  economic  development,  the  increase  in  the  retired  and 

<f  elderly  population,  and  the  need  to  reform  public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  university  remains  committed  to  planned  growth,  quality  programs,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  community.  The  evolution  of  the  university  will  involve  strengthening  and  expanding 

•  undergraduate  education, 

•  marine  science  and  marine-related  activities, 

•  research,  graduate,  and  professional  programs, 

•  interdisciplinary  programs, 

•  public  service, 

•  international  exchange  programs  for  students  and  faculty, 

•  involvement  in  multicultural,  social,  environmental,  and  global  issues  of  current  and 
emerging  importance, 

•  instructional  and  research  resources,  and 

•  campus  facilities  to  meet  educational,  social,  and  recreational  needs. 

Through  the  activities  of  its  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  seeks  to  educate  and  interact  with  the  diverse  community  it  reflects  and  serves. 
The  university  shall  strive,  through  regular  communication  with  regional  agencies  and  through 
a  continual  assessment  of  programs,  to  meet  the  needs  of  southeastern  North  Carolina. 
Fulfilling  this  mission  strengthens  the  position  of  the  university  within  the  world  academic 
community. 


i 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  F.  Warwick,  Chairman 
Eunice  T.  MacRae,  Vice  Chairman 

Class  of  1993  Class  of  1995 

Eunice  T.  MacRae  John  G.  Ashby 

Tom  B.  Rabon,  Jr.  George  B.  Autry 

George  Rountree,  III  Edward  G.  Lilly,  Jr. 

C.  Heide  Trask  Julia  T.  Morton 

Robert  F.  Warwick  Eugene  E.  Wright,  Jr. 

Connie  S.  Yow 

Duane  Lee  (Ziggy)  Nix,  ex-officio 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  WILMINGTON 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND 

Education  on  the  college  level  first  came  to  Wilmington  in  1946  when  a  college  center  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  under  the 
I  administration  of  the  Directorate  of  Extension  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
!  Hill.  The  center  offered  courses  on  the  freshman  level  to  some  250  students  during  the 
I  academic  year  1946-47.  In  1947  a  tax  levy  was  approved  by  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover 
'.  County,  and  Wilmington  College  was  brought  into  existence  as  a  county  institution  under  the 
I  control  of  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education.  In  1948  Wilmington  College  was 
'  officially  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges.  In  1952  the  institution  was  accredited  as  a  junior 
I  college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

'  In  1958  New  Hanover  County  voted  to  place  the  college  under  the  Community  College 
Act  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  this  vote,  the  college  became  a  part  of  the 
!  state  system  of  higher  education,  and  control  passed  from  the  New  Hanover  County  Board 
lof  Education  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  of  whom  were  appointed  locally  and  four 
I  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirements 
[for  admission  and  graduation  and  the  general  academic  standards  of  the  college  came 
junder  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  college 
began  to  receive  an  appropriation  from  the  state  for  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the 
local  tax. 

On  July  1 ,  1963,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Wilmington  College 
became  a  senior  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  authorized  to  offer  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  late  1968,  with 
subsequent  approval  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  an  act  of  the 
3eneral  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1969,  Wilmington  College  became,  on  July  1,  1969, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

It,  and  the  institution  in  Asheville  previously  designated  as  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  be- 
came the  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged,  without  changing 
their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior  institutions  into  the  university.  Thus, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  now  comprises  16  institutions. 

On  August  22, 1 977,  The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  authorized 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  offer  its  first  graduate  programs  at  the 
master's  level. 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  elevated 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  a  Comprehensive  Level  I  University. 

The  programs  offered  by  the  university  include  four-year  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cam- 
eron School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Nursing; 
graduate  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education,  the  Master  of  Science,  the  Master 
of  Arts,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degrees; 
a  variety  of  pre-professional  programs,  and  special  programs  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including 
marine  science  research,  and  continuing  education. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Commission  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  award  degrees  at  the  bachelor's  and  master's  levels. 
The  School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
;  Education  and  the  School  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  The 

5  university  also  holds  membership  in  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 

>  ness,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Placement  Council,  and  the  Council 

<  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education,  and  is  on  the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the 

0  American  Chemical  Society.  The  School  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by  the  National  League  for 

^  Nursing.  The  Parks  and  Recreation  Management  Curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  National 

-  Recreation  and  Parks  Association/American  Association  for  Leisure  and  Recreation. 

< 

u 

2 

5  THE  FACULTY 

The  university  seeks  to  attract  and  maintain  a  faculty  of  outstanding  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  enrichment  of  its  diverse  and  comprehensive  instructional  and 
research  programs.  Its  faculty  members  come  from  all  geographic  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  several  foreign  countries,  bringing  to  this  campus  a  rich  variety  of  educational 
experiences,  training  and  scholarship.  Of  the  more  than  412  instructional  and  research  fac- 
ulty, more  than  67  percent  hold  doctoral  degrees. 


i 


STATEMENT  ON  DIVERSITY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  needs  of  the  total  university  community,  the  chancellor  has 
endorsed  the  following  statement  of  principle  proposed  by  the  Human  Relations  Advisory 
Committee: 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  repre- 
sents a  rich  diversity  of  human  beings  among  its  faculty,  staff  and  students  and  is  committed 
to  maintaining  a  campus  environment  that  values  that  diversity. 

Accordingly,  the  university  supports  policies,  curricula  and  co-curricular  activities  that  en- 
courage understanding  of  an  appreciation  for  all  members  of  its  community  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  harassment  of  or  disrespect  for  persons  because  of  age,  sex,  color,  race, 
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religion,  creed,  national  origin,  sexual  preference,  political  belief  or  affiliation,  handicap,  vet- 
eran status,  marital  status  or  membership  in  any  organization. 

For  more  information  concerning  the  ways  that  our  multicultural  learning  community  may 
be  nurtured  and  protected,  contact  the  Human  Relations  Committee  through  the  offices  of 
the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  of  Students. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES'  TEACHING  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  in  recognition  of 
this  institution's  commitment  to  teaching  excellence,  has  established  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
Teaching  Excellence  Award.  Recipients  of  the  award  manifest  excellence  as  a  way  of  life  and 
stand  out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  higher  education  through  their  dedication  and  service  to  students.  The  award 
carries  with  it  both  an  honor  and  a  responsibility;  it  specifies  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  a 
person  of  excellence  and  it  calls  upon  the  person  so  honored  to  share  that  excellence  with 
colleagues  and  students. 

Recipients 

1978  B.  Frank  Hall  1985  Charles  Richard  Ward 

1979  Frank  Allen  1986  John  H.  Haley 

1980  Steve  Harper  1987  Saul  Bachner 

1981  Gerald  Shinn  1988  C.  Sue  Lamb 

1982  William  F.  Adcock  1989  W.  Lee  Johnston 
(posthumously)  1990  C.  Sue  Combs 

1983  Betty  Jo  Welch  1991  Grace  M.  Burton 

1984  Anne  B.  r\/lcCrary  1992  Timothy  A.  Ballard 


I 


I 


THE  UNCW  AWARD  FOR  FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  UNCW  Award  for  Faculty  Scholarship  is  designed  to  underscore  this  institution's 
continuing  commitment  to  scholarship  and  creative  work.  Recipients  of  the  award  shall  stand 
out  among  the  faculty  as  persons  who  have  made,  and  continue  to  make,  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  university  and  the  academic  community  through  their  commitment  to 
scholarship,  research  and  creativity. 


I 


Recipient 

1990  Donald  F.  Kapraun 

1991  J.  MarkGalizio 

1992  John  Clifford 


THE  FOUNDATION  CHAIR 

The  Foundation  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  a  charitable,  non-profit 
corporation  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  university.  Through  private 
donations  it  supports  a  faculty  chair,  designated  to  assist  the  university  in  its  long-range 
efforts  concerning  faculty  development  and  recruitment.  The  Foundation  Chair,  which  is 
currently  allocated  to  the  various  academic  disciplines  on  a  rotating  basis,  enables  the 
university  to  bring  to  this  campus  renowned  scholars  and  performing  artists.  In  filling  the 
:hair  a  special  effort  is  made  to  select  individuals  whose  contributions  will  benefit  not  only 
:he  university,  but  also  the  community  at  large. 

NOTE:  For  faculty  directory  see  page  276. 
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THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  a  661 -acre  tract  on  State  Highway  132  (College  Road)  midway  between  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city  of  Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  about  15  miles  from  Carolina  Beach  and  10  miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach. 
The  standard  metropolitan  area,  of  which  Wilmington  is  a  part,  now  has  a  population  in 
excess  of  118,000.  Several  main  highways  lead  into  the  city,  and  commercial  air  service 
provides  easy  access  to  other  metropolitan  areas  north,  south,  and  west. 

Ocean  breezes  and  the  nearness  of  the  Gulf  Stream  give  Wilmington  a  delightful  year- 
round  climate,  and  the  area's  proximity  to  the  ocean  provides  unlimited  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  spacious  well-landscaped  campus  was  first  occupied  by  the  university  in  1961.  The 
number  of  buildings  has  increased  from  three  in  1961  to  70  today.  There  are  several  athletic 
fields  and  ample  space  for  parking. 


i 


BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  on  the  campus  are  of  modified  Georgian  architecture.  All  academic  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  cafeterias  and  residence  halls,  are  completely  air-conditioned. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman  Hall,  which  houses  administrative  offices,  is  named  in  honor  of  a  native 
Wilmingtonian  who  served  as  president  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  The  University 
of  Virginia  and  Tulane  University. 

Hoggard  Hall,  an  academic  building  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  second 
president  of  Wilmington  College,  contains  classrooms,  the  School  of  Nursing,  laboratories, 
the  computing  center,  and  faculty  and  staff  offices. 

Kenan  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  of  Wilmington,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Fine  Arts  Department.  It  contains  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  art  and  music 
studios,  the  music  library,  an  electronic  music  studio,  dramatic  workshops  and  the  S.R.O. 
Theatre.  It  also  contains  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  of  approximately  100. 

Will  S.  DeLoach  Hall  houses  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics.  It  is  equipped  with 
classrooms,  faculty  and  staff  offices,  teaching  auditoriums,  and  modern,  well-equipped  lab- 
oratories for  the  physical  sciences. 

Friday  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  UNO  President  Emeritus  William  C.  Friday  and  his  wife  Ida, 
was  completed  in  1974.  It  houses  the  departments  of  biological  sciences  and  earth  sciences 
and  contains  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Arnold  Kimsey  King  Hall  houses  the  School  of  Education  and  contains  an  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  191,  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  curriculum  laboratory. 

Isaac  Bear  Hall,  completed  in  1972,  contains  classrooms,  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Morton  Hall,  named  for  Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  was  completed  In  October  1978  and 
houses  the  departments  of  English,  history,  and  foreign  languages.  The  building  contains 
classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  and  the  Bryan  Auditorium  which  seats  200. 

The  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Building  was  completed  in  1980.  It  houses  the  de- 
partments of  psychology,  philosophy  and  religion,  political  science,  and  sociology/anthro- 
pology, as  well  as  some  offices  of  the  campus  computing  center. 

Cameron  Hall,  occupied  in  1988,  houses  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Auditorium,  a  gift  from  the  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation, 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  1 ,000  persons.  The  auditorium  is  also  equipped  for  use  as  a  theatre 
and  contains  seminar  rooms  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

Hanover  Hall  and  Trask  Coliseum,  the  physical  education  complex,  provide  modern  facil- 
ities for  the  athletic  activities  of  all  students,  including  a  large  playing  floor  with  rollaway 
bleachers,  a  second  athletic  activity  floor,  offices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and  special 
gymnastic  equipment. 

The  Raiford  G.  Trask  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building  provides  the  campus  with  a 
6,000-seat  coliseum  as  well  as  an  Olympic  size  swimming  pool  and  a  separate  diving  tank. 
Construction  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1977. 

The  University  Union  is  the  "living  room"  of  the  university  community.  It  houses  a  wide 
variety  of  services,  student  and  administrative  offices,  while  providing  space  for  campus 
activities  and  meetings.  The  University  Center,  opened  in  1991,  provides  supplementary 
space  to  the  University  Union  operation.  In  the  building  are  housed  the  post  office,  the  game 
room,  a  food  facility  and  coffee  house,  the  Office  of  Human  Resources  and  a  large  multi- 
purpose room  which  can  be  divided  into  as  many  as  three  smaller  spaces.  Areas  of  the 
multi-purpose  room  will  be  available  to  the  university  community  and  the  community  at  large 
for  meetings  and  conference  proceedings,  etc. 

Hinton  James  Hall,  named  for  a  New  Hanover  County  resident  who  was  the  first  student 
to  enroll  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  houses  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  Registrar  Serv- 
ices, Undergraduate  Admissions,  Cashier,  and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
The  Burney  Student  Support  Center  opened  in  1985.  Centrally  located  adjacent  to  the 

I  University  Union,  it  houses  the  University  Bookstore,  and  the  Parking  Office. 

■     Wagoner  Dining  Hall  opened  in  1989,  providing  space  for  food  service  for  students  and 

I  faculty  and  a  special  purpose  meeting  and  dining  facility  known  as  the  Madeleine  Suite.  This 

I  facility  along  with  two  other  food  service  facilities  contains  modern  food  service  equipment 

(Which  allows  for  many  different  food  and  catering  services. 

1     Westside  Hall  contains  Student  Health  Services  and  the  Student  Development  Center  as 

jwell  as  the  Division  for  Public  Service. 

I    The  Edmond  R.  Galloway  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  1971,  provides  housing  for  400 

[students.  The  Belk  Residence  Hall,  opened  in  June  1976,  accommodates  200  students.  The 
200-student  residence  hall,  named  in  honor  of  Addison  Hewlett,  Jr.,  opened  in  1978. 

'■     Another  residence  hall  for  220  students,  Frederick  B.  Graham  Hall,  was  occupied  in  the 

ifall  of  1979.  In  1981,  the  400-student  apartment  complex  was  completed  and  occupied. 

iSchwartz  Hall  opened  in  the  fall  of  1985  for  an  additional  160  students.  Suite  housing  for 

|400  students  opened  in  the  fall  of  1989. 


WILLIAM  MADISON  RANDALL  LIBRARY 

The  William  Madison  Randall  Library  constitutes  a  vital  instructional  and  research  resource 
Df  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Named  for  the  President  Emeritus  of 
/Vilmington  College,  the  library,  recently  enlarged  and  completely  renovated,  provides  seating 
or  over  950  users  and  will  accommodate  a  collection  of  450,000  hardbound  volumes  in 
jaddition  to  various  other  collections. 

The  library  now  contains  over  380,000  hardbound  volumes  and  subscribes  to  some  4,890 
serial  titles.  Extensive  journal  backfiles  are  maintained  in  bound  volumes  and  in  microformat. 
\  large  audiovisuals  collection  containing  resources  in  several  formats  is  conveniently  located 
)n  the  first  floor,  and  a  73-seat  auditorium  is  equipped  for  various  types  of  audiovisual  use. 
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Rare  and  unique  itenns  are  housed  in  the  Helen  Hagan  Rare  Book  Roonn.  An  online  cat- 
alogue and  circulation  system  provides  easy,  efficient  access  to  most  of  the  library's  collec- 
tions. 

The  library  is  a  partial  depository  for  United  States  government  publications,  and  the 
collection  now  consists  of  over  450,000  items  in  hardcopy  and  microtext.  The  library  is  a  full 
depository  for  North  Carolina  documents.  These  materials  are  readily  available  to  all  of  the 
library's  users.  The  library  also  houses  the  Curriculum  Materials  Center,  a  specialized  facility 
designed  to  support  the  teacher  education  program  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Maintaining  a  schedule  of  over  98  hours  per  week  during  the  regular  academic  sessions, 
the  library  has  established  as  its  major  goal  the  provision  of  an  excellent  program  of  services 
designed  to  facilitate  and  encourage  maximum  use  of  informational  resources. 

COMPUTING  SERVICES 

General  academic  computing  support  for  student  course-related  instruction  and  research 
is  provided  through  both  terminal  access  to  the  central  facility  Digital  Equipment  VAXcluster 
computer  systems  and  several  microcomputer  clusters  located  throughout  the  campus.  The 
central  computer  facility  is  complemented  by  several  workstations  and  a  SEQUENT  Balance 
B8  parallel-processor  system  running  the  UNIX  operating  system  in  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences;  a  complex  of  microcomputers  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration; and  specialized  use  microcomputers  in  the  areas  of  English,  social  sciences, 
biology,  nursing,  physics  and  earth  sciences. 

The  central  VAXcluster  operates  under  the  VAXA/MS  operating  system  and  supports  such 
general  use  compilers  and  processors  as  COBOL,  BASIC,  PASCAL,  PL/1,  ADA,  C,  LISP, 
FORTRAN,  a  spreadsheet,  wordprocessor,  and  statistical  analysis  and  graphics  packages 
including  SAS  and  SPSS.  Terminal  emulation  software  is  available  for  microcomputer  inter- 
face to  the  VAXcluster. 

A  campus-wide  data  network  provides  access  to  the  on-campus  systems,  Randall  Library 
on-line  public  access  catalog  system,  and  a  campus-wide  information  system.  A  variety  of 
special  equipment  such  as  laser  printers  and  plotters  are  available  for  general  use. 

The  university  is  connected  to  BITNET,  a  communications  network  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  research  centers  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Europe  and  Asia;  and  Internet,  a 
network  of  networks  including  NSFnet.  Access  to  BITNET  and  Internet  is  available  for  au- 
thorized university-related  activities. 

The  CRAY  Y-MP  supercomputer  located  at  the  North  Carolina  Supercomputer  Center, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC,  is  available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students  for  appropriate 
and  approved  projects.  Access  to  the  supercomputer  is  through  the  UNCW  data  network. 

The  intent  is  to  provide  all  students  maximum  access  to  state-of-the-art  computing.  Stu- 
dents must  establish  a  user  account  to  utilize  the  central  VAXcluster  and  must  abide  by  the 
rules  and  policies  for  use  of  the  facilities  including  microcomputers. 

Contact  Academic  Computing  Services  for  information  on  academic  computing  facilities 
and  services. 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  has  the  responsibility  of  initiating  and  coordinating 
academic  programs  of  a  global  nature. 

The  goal  is  to  instill  in  the  university  community  an  understanding  and  appreciation  for 
other  cultures.  Specific  international  programs  are  designed  to  increase  the  interaction  be- 
tween our  students,  faculty  and  staff  and  their  counterparts  abroad.  Various  exchange  agree- 
ments and  study  abroad  arrangements  are  being  developed.  The  Office  of  International 
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Programs  can  provide  information  and  material  on  these  opportunities.  The  Office  of  Inter- 
national Programs  also  assists  and  processes  both  degree-seeking  and  non-degree  inter- 
national students. 


DIVISION  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AND  EXTENDED  EDUCATION 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  one  of  North  Carolina's  foremost  educators,  once  observed  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  university  should  be  the  borders  of  the  state.  As  a  regional  university, 
UNCW  is  committed  to  a  leadership  role  in  helping  Southeastern  North  Carolina  address 
regional  issues  and  facilitate  regional  development. 

The  Division  for  Public  Service  and  Extended  Education  is  the  external  affairs  arm  of  the 
university,  with  responsibilities  for  human  resource,  economic,  cultural,  and  community  de- 
velopment in  a  16-county  service  area.  Its  activities  include  public  service  programs,  coor- 
dination of  regional  planning,  development  of  the  campus  and  regional  interactive  video 
capacity,  initiation  of  efforts  to  enhance  technology  development,  opportunities  for  lifelong 
learning,  leadership  training,  environmental  education  programs,  small  business  develop- 
ment, and  other  outreach  events  not  located  within  an  existing  school  or  discipline.  In  ad- 
dition, it  assists  community  groups  whose  activities  coincide  with  the  mission  of  the  university 
by  scheduling  the  use  of  campus  facilities  for  meetings,  seminars,  and  conferences. 

j  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

•     In  cooperation  with  other  units  of  the  university  and  with  community  organizations,  the 
division  hosts  forums,  conferences,  and  institutes  that  promote  public  awareness  of  issues, 
'  small  business  development,  community  leadership,  and  technological  development  as  well 
as  economic  progress.  Many  of  these  activities  are  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

The  Southeastern  Network  for  Economic  Development,  a  regional  planning  program,  brings 
leaders  together  from  a  16-county  service  area  to  plan  regional  strategies  for  the  future. 

A  fiber  optics  classroom  with  full  interactive  capacity  is  located  in  Randall  Library.  Vision 
:  Carolina,  an  educational  partnership  network,  links  the  university  with  Cape  Fear  Community 
i  College,  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center,  New  Hanover  High  School,  and  John  T. 
i  Hoggard  High  School.  This  consortium  offers  distance  learning  courses  and  other  interactive 
I  community  programs  for  academic  and  non-academic  credit.  Through  its  connection  to  the 
jMCNC-CONCERT  network,  the  university  can  access  educational  and  professional  programs 
I  from  across  the  state  and  nation. 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  Division  for  Public  Service  and  Extended  Education  offers  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
'designed  to  provide  both  traditional  and  non-traditional  students  with  opportunities  for  lifelong 
; learning.  Many  of  these  programs  are  offered  through  the  nationally  recognized  Continuing 
'Education  Unit  (CEU)  system  for  non-academic  credit,  which  provides  one  CEU  for  every  10 

lours  of  class  time.  Some  in-service  courses  are  designed  for  school  teachers,  with  renewal 

:redit  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  division  is  receipt- 

i supported  and  must  charge  a  fee  for  most  of  its  offerings. 

'    Programs  for  the  general  public  include  lectures,  discussion  groups,  seminars,  and  short 

courses.  Recent  topics  include  art,  history,  photography,  foreign  languages,  home  care,  and 

lealth. 
State,  national,  and  international  travel  opportunities  are  also  offered.  In  the  spring  and 

all,  the  division  sponsors  Elderhostel,  an  international  program  for  older  adults  that  draws 

)articipants  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
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Youth  courses  offer  enrichment  for  participants  aged  seven  to  1 8.  These  include  workshops 
on  improving  academic  performance  as  well  as  MarineQuest,  which  includes  the  Summer 
Science  Day  Camp,  Coast  Trek,  Coast  Trek  International,  and  OceanLab  programs. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAMS 

The  division  designs  specific  professional  training  programs  for  local  schools,  businesses 
and  industries.  University  faculty  and  other  qualified  individuals  provide  instruction  in  topics 
such  as  accounting,  communications,  management,  planning,  real  estate  appraisal,  small 
business  administration,  management  and  employee  assistance  program  training.  Courses 
for  school  teachers  and  administrators  are  designed  to  provide  ongoing  professional  im- 
provement or  to  meet  certification  and  renewal  requirements.  The  division  welcomes  inquiries 
from  individuals  or  organizations  interested  in  implementing  a  training  program  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  division  provides  management  of  professional  training  by  contracting  with  the 
business,  industrial,  government,  and  educational  sectors. 

FACILITIES  SCHEDULING 

In  support  of  its  mission  as  a  public  institution  of  higher  learning,  UNCW  encourages  the 
use  of  its  facilities  by  community  groups  whose  work  is  compatible  with,  or  supplementary 
to,  its  educational  purpose.  Subject  to  academic  priorities,  campus  facilities  may  be  available 
for  occasional  meetings  or  activities. 

A  policy  statement  and  current  list  of  user  charges  for  the  use  of  indoor  or  outdoor  space 
is  available  for  inspection.  These  user  charges  are  designed  to  cover  the  expense  of  providing 
the  facility.  Depending  on  special  needs,  particular  uses  may  require  the  assessment  of 
additional  charges.  The  costs  of  any  damage  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  facility  shall  be 
borne  by  the  organization  using  it. 

Conference  hosting  coordination  is  available  for  groups  whose  mission  coincides  with  that 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system.  The  division  places  special  emphasis  on  recruiting 
non-profit  groups  with  a  training  or  educational  purpose.  Such  conferences  may  range  in 
size  from  20  to  800  people,  may  be  credit  or  non-credit  in  nature,  and  may  last  for  one  day 
or  for  several  weeks.  Available  services  include  marketing,  registration,  housing  accommo- 
dations, and  catering. 

INFORMATION 

Further  information  concerning  the  Division  for  Public  Service  and  Extended  Education  or 
any  of  its  activities  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Vice  Chancellor. 

HERBERT  BLUETHENTHAL  MEMORIAL  WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 

The  Herbert  Bluethenthal  Memorial  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a  tract  of  approximately  10  acres 
set  aside  on  the  campus  by  the  university's  Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  a  donation  by 
Mrs.  Herbert  Bluethenthal  of  Wilmington.  The  preserve  includes  a  wide  variety  of  plant  com- 
munities, marked  trails  to  follow,  and  labeled  plants  to  observe.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  pres-; 
ervation  of  the  rich  and  varied  flora  of  southeastern  North  Carolina  and  has  been  designed 
to  provide  a  place  of  contentment  and  pleasure  for  those  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  our 
native  plants. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  is  to  encourage  student  use  of  personal 
institutional,  community,  and  other  resources  toward  the  goals  of  individual  development 
self-fulfillment,  and  a  responsible  citizenship.  Its  programs  and  services  are  directed  towarc 
assisting  students  in  their  educational  and  personal  development. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  serves  as  the  primary  focal  point  for  addressing  studen 
needs,  issues  and  concerns,  and  serves  as  a  resource  and  referral  office  for  all  faculty,  staf 
and  students.  Acting  in  an  advocacy  role,  the  dean  and  assistant  dean  of  students  represen 
the  student  perspective  to  the  university  community.  This  office  works  with  all  segments  o 
the  university  to  help  students  develop  through  opportunities,  advice  and  assistance.  Withir 
the  Student  Affairs  Division,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  provides  consultation,  nev\ 
program  development  and  assistance  to  the  vice  chancellor  with  special  projects.  Specifi' 
cally,  the  office  assists  in  the  coordination  of  orientation  for  freshmen  and  transfer  students 
advises  the  Greek  Life  program,  publishes  the  Student  Handbook  and  Code  of  Student  Life 
administers  the  student  judicial  system,  including  violations  of  the  Academic  Honor  Code 
and  assists  the  Office  of  Federal  Compliance  in  processing  cases  of  discriminatory  persona 
conduct,  including  sexual  harassment.  Additionally,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  co- 
ordinates programs  and  policy  on  rape  prevention  and  assistance,  substance  abuse  edu- 
cation  and  prevention,  and  implements  developmental  programs  to  meet  assessed  anc 
perceived  student  needs.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  also  provides  supervision  foi 
the,  ALTERNATIVES!  (the  Substance  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention  Program)  and  the 
Office  of  Recreation  and  Intramural  Programs. 

ALTERNATIVES!  * 

The  ALTERNATIVES!  program  is  responsible  for  providing  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive set  of  services  for  substance  abuse  education  and  prevention  to  all  segments  of  the 
university  community.  The  center  serves  as  a  highly  visible  and  accessible  multi-media  re- 
source area  containing  drug  education  materials,  as  well  as  information  on  alternatives  tc 
drug  use.  Personal  growth  and  self-concept  enriching  experiences  are  provided  through 
alternative  learning  opportunities.  The  center  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  other  campus 
and  community  resources  and  provides  consultation,  information,  or  referral  as  appropriate 
Additional  educational  opportunities  for  the  entire  campus  are  offered  as  needed. 

The  terms  "substance"  and  "drug"  are  intended  to  include  all  psychoactive  chemicals 
including  alcohol,  stimulants,  depressants,  opiates,  and  hallucinogens. 

OFFICE  OF  RECREATION  AND  INTRAMURAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Recreation  and  Intramural  Programs  organizes  and  administers  a  variety  o1 
recreational  services  that  are  either  structured  or  self-directed,  and  enhance  the  overall 
wellness  of  the  campus  community.  The  primary  goal  of  the  program  is  to  meet  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  all  populations  on  campus  by  enhancing  the  physical,  cognitive,  and  social 
domains  of  the  participants.  This  goal  is  accomplished  by  offering  a  wide  variety  of  recrea- 
tional activities,  conducting  educational  workshops,  and  giving  professional  training  to  the 
student  employees.  The  office  provides  a  multi-faceted  program  of  intramural  sports,  fitness 
programs,  and  special  events. 
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Discover  Outdoor  Center 

The  Discover  Outdoor  Center,  located  in  the  University  Center,  provides  opportunities  for 
leadership  development  and  learning  group  skills  as  well  as  environmental  awareness,  per- 
sonal growth,  and  a  sense  of  community  through  educational  outdoor  adventure  program- 
ming. Also,  outdoor  equipment  is  available  for  a  minimal  rental  fee  for  personal  trips. 


UNIVERSITY  UNION 

The  University  Union  department  exists  to  provide  support  and  give  direction  to  out-of- 
classroom  learning.  Based  on  the  philosophy  that  the  process  of  learning  is  not  confined  to 
the  classroom,  but  instead  is  a  constant  and  ongoing  process,  the  mission  of  this  department 
is  to  facilitate  the  educational  process  by  providing  a  laboratory  experience  for  student 
growth,  and  an  arena  for  the  development  of  cultural,  social,  and  recreational  awareness. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  administration  of  the  university  union  and  university  center 
facilities,  programs  and  senyices,  by  providing  resources  to  student  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions, and  serving  as  the  campus's  central  point  of  reference  in  regard  to  student  activities 
and  organizations. 


STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

The  Student  Development  Center  provides  confidential  individual  and  group  counseling 
for  personal,  social,  career  or  educational  concerns.  Decision-making  resources  for  careers 
jSnd  college  majors  include  a  computer  guidance  system,  interest  testing,  and  an  information 
iibrary.  Special  assistance  is  offered  with  learning  strategies,  study  skills  and  exam-taking 
skills.  Workshops  are  regularly  scheduled  on  these  topics  as  well  as  on  personal  growth, 
communication  skills  and  stress  management.  As  part  of  the  university  substance  abuse 
3ducation  and  prevention  program,  the  center  also  provides  substance  abuse  assessment, 
!  eferral  and  treatment  for  students. 

The  center  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for  disabled  students'  concerns  and  assists  with 
utoring,  equipment  and  advocacy  needs.  The  office  also  administers  national  testing  pro- 
l^rams  such  as  the  GRE,  GMAT,  NTE,  MAT,  and  LSAT. 

\   Consulting  and  referral  services  are  provided  by  the  center's  staff  for  university  faculty, 
i;taff  and  student  groups. 


CAREER  PLANNING  AND  PLACEMENT  CENTER 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  provides  career  planning  and  placement  serv- 
:es  to  students  and  alumni  of  UNCW.  Assistance  in  developing  career  plans  is  available 
irough  individual  advising,  workshops  and  seminars.  The  office  also  provides  information 
nd  counseling  on  careers,  specific  job  requirements,  employers,  and  graduate  school  pro- 
rams.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  these  services  early  in  their  college  career. 

The  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings  (part-time,  summer  and  full-time,  and  state  and 
Jderal  government);  makes  individual  referrals;  schedules  recruiting  visits;  maintains  com- 
any  recruiting,  literature;  and  provides  information  about  public  and  private  schools,  and 
jBte  and  federal  government  opportunities. 

Seniors  should  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  in  their  junior  or 
arly  in  their  senior  year  to  establish  a  credentials  file  and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  placement 
5rvices  including  resume  writing,  interviewing  skills  and  job  search  training. 
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HOUSING  AND  RESIDENCE  LIFE 

The  Office  of  Housing  and  Residence  Life  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  social  programs  to  enhance  student  life  on  campus.  The  goal  of  the 
Housing  and  Residence  Life  program  is  to  create  an  environment  conducive  to  academic 
pursuits  and  personal  growth  of  resident  students.  Over  forty-five  Residence  Life  staff  are 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  resident  students  in  the  residence  halls,  on-campus  apart- 
ments, and  suite-style  buildings. 

The  university  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  1 ,900  students  in  five  modern, 
conveniently  located  residence  halls,  13  apartment  buildings,  and  seven  suite-style  buildings. 
All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities  are  available.  The  Resi- 
dence Life  program  offers  opportunities  for  student  employment  and  leadership  positions 
through  hall  governance.  Students  living  on  campus  are  required  to  participate  in  the  uni- 
versity dining  hall  program. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

The  UNCW  Food  Service  operation  is  committed  to  providing  quality  food  products  served 
in  clean  and  comfortable  facilities.  The  program  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
seven  days  a  week  when  classes  are  in  session.  Wagoner  Dining  Hall,  built  in  1989,  is  a 
modern  600-seat  facility  that  serves  unlimited  seconds  on  every  meal.  Cash  operations 
include:  The  Hawk's  Nest,  located  in  the  University  Union;  Center  Stage  Cafe,  located  in  the 
University  Center;  a  pizza  delivery  program,  and  a  convenience  store  located  in  Apartment 
Building  M. 

Information  about  commuter  student  meal  plans  is  available  at  the  and  Food  Service  Office 
in  Wagoner  Hall.  Telephone  395-3178. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  WELLNESS  CENTER 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  (SHWC),  located  in  Westside  Hall,  is  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  for  urgent  care.  After  5:00  p.m.  during  the  week 
and  all  weekend  a  practitioner  is  on  call  to  provide  information  and/or  referral. 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  (SHWC)  provides  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
general  and  acute  medical  problems.  The  health  fee  is  part  of  the  student  fee  and  entitles 
students  taking  6  or  more  credit  hours*  (living  on  or  off  campus)  to  health  care  senyices. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  general  medical  problems,  the  scope  of  services  include: 
laboratory  testing  to  diagnose  a  variety  of  medical  problems,  allergy  injections,  gynecologic 
examinations  and  counseling,  weight  control  and  nutrition  counseling,  smoking  cessation, 
crisis  intervention,  and  referral  as  indicated.  The  Office  of  Health  Promotion  provides  the 
wellness  resource  center  (films,  books,  and  pamphlets)  as  well  as  opportunities  for  self-care, 
and  programming  in  wellness. 

Each  newly  admitted  UNCW  student  is  required  to  submit  to  the  SHWC  prior  to 
enrollment  a  complete  and  up  to  date  Immunization  Record  required  by  the  N.C. 
immunization  Law  (General  Statues  130A-152).  Health  forms  required  for  physical 
education  participation  will  also  be  collected  at  SHWC. 

FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  IMMUNIZATION  LAW  WILL  RESULT  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ALL  CLASSES. 

*Students  taking  less  than  six  hours  will  be  entitled  to  health  care  services  upon  payment 
of  the  health  fee. 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  does  NOT  issue  excuses  for  class  absence  due 
to  illness. 
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Student  Health  Insurance 

The  Student  Health  Fee  covers  most  medical  care  given  at  the  Student  Health  and  Well- 
ness Center  on  a  prepaid  basis.  The  health  fee  will  not  cover  the  costs  of  a  student  v^ho 
requires  hospitalization  or  specialty  care.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  who  are 
not  covered  for  major  medical  expenses  (serious  injuries  due  to  accidents  or  hospitalization) 
under  their  family  health  insurance  contact  the  SHWC  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
for  information  and  forms  regarding  the  Student  Group  Health  Insurance  Plan  available  at  a 
nominal  cost  through  the  university.  International  students  will  be  mailed  information  regarding 
medical  insurance  policies  which  they  must  purchase  prior  to  arrival. 

LIVWELL  Center  for  Health  Promotion 

The  LivWELL  Center  for  Health  Promotion  is  committed  to  fostering  a  campus  community 
that  encourages  and  supports  healthier  lifestyle  choices.  As  the  wellness  outreach  program 
of  the  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center,  the  LivWELL  Center  provides  an  informal  setting 
where  a  variety  of  wellness  resources  can  be  used.  These  include  drop-in  services  for  self 
care  opportunities  including  blood  pressure  checks,  nutritional  assessments,  weight  scales, 
a  video-resource  library  and  individual  consultations  on  lifestyles  issues  and  concerns. 
LivWELL  serves  as  a  site  for  student  work  opportunities  and  sponsors  regular  seminars  and 
campus-wide  health  promotion  events  throughout  the  year. 

RELEASE  OF  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION" 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  has  routinely  made  public  certain  information 
about  its  students.  Typically,  UNCW  releases  the  names  of  student  who  are  selected  by  the 
various  honorary  societies,  receive  scholarships,  make  the  Dean's  List,  hold  offices,  or  are 
members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  received  degrees  from  UNCW  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term 

"directory  information"  to  include  the  following  information:  the  students  name,  address, 
telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  participation  in  officially  rec- 
ognized activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of 
attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency 
or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  The  university  will  make  public  information  about  each 
student  limited  to  these  categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described  above.  Of  course. 
Information  from  all  these  categories  is  not  made  public  in  every  listing. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  information"  made  public 
without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and 
dated  statement  specifying  items  not  to  be  published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of 
first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment  and  by  the  end  of  each  fall  registration 
thereafter. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

The  filing  of  an  application  of  admission  shall  be  construed  as  both  an  evidence  and 
pledge  that  the  applicant  accepts  the  standards  and  regulations  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  and  agrees  to  abide  by  them.  Each  student,  by  the  act  of  registering, 
is  obligated  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulation  of  the  university  catalogue  and  other  university 
publications.  The  university  reserves  the  right  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  who 
refuses  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  institution. 
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STATEMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  AND 
DISCIPLINARY  ACTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

A  policy  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  former  consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  on  October  26,  1970.  It  is  set  forth  in  Chapter  V  of  the  Code 
Provisions  Governing  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Student 
Handbook  and  Code  of  Student  Life. 

POLICY  STATEMENT  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manu- 
facture those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  "controlled  substances"  in  Article  5  of  Chapter 
90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  A  copy  of  this  law  is  available  in  the  following 
offices:  Personnel,  Dean  of  Students,  and  Academic  Affairs.  Any  member  of  the  university 
community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment  by  the  civii 
authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator, 
or  other  employee  will  be  initiated  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interest 
of  UNCW. 

Penalties  will  be  imposed  for  violation  of  the  policies  of  UNCW  only  in  accordance  with 
procedural  safeguards  applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees.  The  penalties  that  may  be  imposed  range  from  written 
warnings  with  probationary  status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  em- 
ployment. For  more  information,  please  refer  to  the  Code  of  Student  Life,  The  Code  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (Section  603)  and  personnel  procedure  No.  610. 

Every  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  and  other  employee  of 

UNCW  is  responsible  for  being  familiar  with  and  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  policy  on 
illegal  drugs  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  UNCW.  Copies  of  the  full  text  of  that  policy  appear  below  as  well  as  in 
the  Code  of  Student  Life,  Faculty  Handbook,  and  it  is  available  in  Personnel  Office. 

Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 

1  Introduction 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  (UNCW)  is  to 
maintain  an  environment  that  supports  and  encourages  the  pursuit  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  That  environment  is  damaged  by  illegal  drug  use.  Therefore,  all  members  of  the 
academic  community,  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  university  em- 
ployees, share  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  environment  by  exemplifying  high  stan- 
dards of  professional  and  personal  conduct. 

2  Policy  and  Program 

A.  The  illegal  use,  possession,  sale,  delivery  and/or  manufacture  of  drugs  will  not  be 
tolerated  and  may  be  grounds  for  immediate  suspension  or  dismissal  of  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators  and  other  university  employees. 

B.  UNCW  policies  and  programs  are  intended  to  emphasize 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs. 
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3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs. 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's  present  accomplish- 
ments and  future  opportunities. 

C.  UNCW  provides  a  systematic  substance  abuse  education  and  prevention  program 
designed  to  reach  all  segments  of  the  campus  community.  To  assist  in  accomplish- 
ing this  mission,  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention  has 
developed  a  well-integrated  centralized  program  that  is  a  focal  point  for  campus 
substance  abuse  education,  training,  and  prevention  which  monitors  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  for  constituencies  served.  This  Center  provides  substances  abuse 
counseling  and  referral  services  on  campus  and  in  the  external  community.  It  also 
provides  consultative  services  to  offices  and  agencies  in  the  university  environment 
and  collaborates  with  the  employee  assistance  coordinator  in  the  University  Per- 
sonnel Office  to  develop  counseling  and  referral  services  for  faculty  and  staff  de- 
sirous of  seeking  assistance  off-campus.  This  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  presented 
within  the  four  areas  of  education,  counseling  and  rehabilitation,  enforcement  and 
penalties,  and  assessment. 

3  Education 

A.  Provide  a  system  of  accurate,  current  information  exchange  on  the  health  risks  and 
symptoms  of  drug  use  for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

B.  Promote  and  support  institutional  activity  programming  that  discourages  substance 
abuse. 

C.  Establish  collaborative  relationships  between  community  groups  and  agencies  and 
the  institution  for  education,  treatment  and  referral. 

D.  Provide  training  programs  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  to  enable  them  to  detect 
problems  related  to  drug  use,  and  to  refer  persons  with  these  problems  to  appro- 
priate assistance. 

E.  Include  information  about  drugs  for  students  and  family  members  in  the  student 
orientation  programs.  The  use  of  prescription  and  over-the-counter  drugs  will  be 
addressed. 

F.  Support  and  encourage  faculty  in  incorporating  education  about  drugs  into  the 
curriculum  where  appropriate. 

G.  Develop  a  coordinated  effort  across  campus  for  drug  related  education,  treatment 
and  referral. 


4.  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation 

A.  UNCW  provides  information  about  drug  counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  to 
members  of  the  university  community.  Persons  who  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of 
university  services  can  be  assured  that  applicable  professional  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality will  be  observed.  Counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  include: 

1 .  Provision  of  training  for  professional  staff  and  student  staff  on  drug  abuse  infor- 
mation, intervention  and  referral. 

2.  Conducting  education  programs  for  students  who  have  demonstrated  abusive 
behavior  with  drug  problems. 

3.  Conducting  individual  and  group  counseling  for  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity with  drug  problems. 
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4.  Conducting  drug  abuse  assessments. 

5.  Coordinating  referral  and  follow  up  of  campus  individuals  and  developing  a  re- 
ferral and  follow  up  mechanism  in  collaboration  with  the  employee  assistance 
coordinator  in  the  Personnel  Office. 

6.  Organizing  campus  self-help  groups. 

7.  Providing  consultation,  information  and  referral  for  students,  staff  and  faculty  with 
drug  problems. 

8.  Designing  and  developing  referral  opportunities  for  members  of  the  university 
community  who  desire  to  seek  professional  assistance  beyond  the  campus.  This 
will  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  employee  assistance  coordinator  in  the 
Personnel  Office. 

9.  Providing  with  peer  involvement  a  system  of  intervention  and  referral  services 
for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

B.  In  providing  the  above  prevention  strategies,  it  is  recognized  that  some  campus 
constituents  may  prefer  professional  assistance  external  to  the  campus.  Therefore, 
the  campus  community  substance  abuse  education  and  prevention  program  co- 
ordinator will  collaborate  with  the  employee  assistance  coordinator  in  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  referral  mechanisms  for  these  individuals.  A  listing  of  off 
campus  resources  for  assistance  and  referral  is  available  for  those  who  choose 
that  option.  In  the  development  of  this  program,  it  is  desired  that  faculty,  students, 
administrators  and  other  employees  be  comfortable  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  served  and  have  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  assistance.  Individuals 
served  In  the  counseling  program  on  campus  can  be  assured  that  confidentiality 
will  be  maintained  and  that  they  will  served  by  professionals, 

5  Enforcement  and  Penalties 

A.  Enforcement: 

In  seeking  to  enforce  established  university  policy,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  will; 

1.  Publicize  all  drug  policies.  i 

2.  Consistently  enforce  drug  policies. 

3.  Exercise  appropriate  disciplinary  action  for  drug  policy  violations. 

B.  Penalties: 

UNCW  shall  take  actions  necessary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal  law  and 
applicable  university  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  university  community. 
University  policy  on  illegal  drugs  is  publicized  in  the  university  catalog,  student  and 
faculty  handbooks,  student  orientation  materials,  letters  to  students  and  parents, 
residence  hall  meetings,  and  faculty  and  employee  meetings. 
Students  and  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are  respon- 
sible as  citizens  for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  law  that  makes  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  drugs 
designated  collectively  as  "controlled  substances"  in  Article  V,  Chapter  90  of  the 
North  Carolina  General  Statutes  (see  Appendix  H).  Any  member  of  the  university 
community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  to  both  prosecution  and  punishment  by 
the  civil  authorities  and  disciplinary  proceedings  by  UNCW.  It  is  not  "double  jeop- 
ardy" for  both  civil  authorities  and  the  university  to  proceed  against  and  punish  a 
person  for  the  same  specified  conduct.  The  university  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary 
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proceedings  against  the  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee 
when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interest  of  the  university. 
Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  UNCW  in  accordance  with  procedural  safeguards 
applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against  students  (see  Code  of  Student  Life,  Sec- 
tion II),  faculty  members  (see  Policies  of  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,  UNCW, 
Section  VII),  and  administrators  and  other  employees  (see  Procedure  No.  PER  6.10 
and  Personnel  Policies  for  Designated  Employment  Exempt  from  State  Personnel 
Act-EPA  Administrative  Positions).  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university 
may  range  from  written  warning  with  probationary  status  to  expulsion  from  enroll- 
ment and  discharge  from  employment;  however,  the  following  minimum  penalties 
shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1 .  Trafficking  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  pos- 
session with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedule  1 ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-89  or  Schedule 
1 1 ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin, 
mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  metha- 
qualone),  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administra- 
tor, or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  any  controlled  substance  identified  in 
Schedules  1 1 1  through  V1 ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94, 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  pen- 
alty shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  semester  or  its  equivalent.  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled, 
and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  fist  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedule  1,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule 
11,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90-90-.,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
semester  or  its  equivalent. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedules  1 1 1  through  VI ,  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  90- 
91  through  90-94,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  probation  for  a  period  to  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to 
participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program,  consent  to  regular 
drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions,  including  a 
program  of  community  service,  as  the  chancellor  or  chancellor's  designee 
deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall 
result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or  employment  for  any  unexpired  bal- 
ance or  the  prescribed  period  of  the  probation. 

For  the  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal  possession  of 
controlled  substances,  progressively  more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  in- 
cluding expulsion  of  students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators, 
and  employees. 
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3.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition  When  a  student,  faculty  member,  admin- 
istrator, or  university  employee  has  been  charge  by  UNCW  with  a  violation  of 
policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended  from  enrollment 
and/or  employment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  chancellor,  or  in  the  chan- 
cellor's absence,  the  chancellor's  designee  concludes  that  the  person's 
continued  presence  within  the  university  community  would  constitute  a  clear  and 
immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members  of  the  university 
community;  provided  that,  if  such  a  suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate  hear- 
ing of  the  charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as 
possible  thereafter. 

6.  Assessment 

A.  UNCW  shall  in  its  effort  to  continually  assess  the  campus  environment: 

1.  Appraise  the  institutional  environment  as  an  underlying  cause  of  drug  abuse. 

2.  Assess  campus  awareness,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  regarding  the  use  of  drugs 
and  employ  results  in  program  development. 

3.  Collect  and  use  drug  related  summary  information  from  police  and  security  re- 
ports to  guide  program  development. 

4.  Collect  and  use  summary  health,  counseling,  and  client  information  to  guide 
program  development. 

5.  Collect  summary  data  regarding  drug  related  disciplinary  actions  and  use  it  to 
guide  program  development. 

B.  Annually,  the  chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  of  campus 
activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  proceeding  year.  The  report  shall  include 
the  following: 

1.  A  listing  of  major  education  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

2.  A  report  on  any  illegal  drug  related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

3.  An  assessment  by  the  chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus  program; 
and 

4.  Any  proposed  changes  in  university  policy  on  illegal  drugs. 

The  chancellor  shall  provide  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  president. 

Rules  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission  govern  the  disciplinary  actions  that  may  be  taken 
against  SPA  employees.  Under  current  Commission  regulations  discharge,  rather  that 
suspension,  is  the  applicable  penalty  for  SPA  employees  in  those  instances  where  this  policy 
otherwise  requires  suspension. 


I 
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STUDENT  LIFE 

UNIVERSITY  UNION/UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

Student  life  is  enriched  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities,  most  of  which  occur  in  or  around  the  University  Union  and  University 
Center.  The  Union  is  a  53,000  square-foot  facility  which  houses  student  organization  offices, 
conference  rooms,  lounges,  study  areas,  the  Hawk's  Nest  snack  bar,  rental  lockers,  the 
University  Information  Center,  and  an  assortment  of  student  services.  Across  the  street  from 
the  Union  is  the  new  43,000  sq.  ft.  University  Center,  with  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  automatic 
teller  machines,  recreation  and  games  facilities,  lounges,  the  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ballroom. 
Discover  Center,  and  space  for  large  and  small  events.  With  the  guidance  of  the  Union's 
Office  of  Student  Activities,  students  are  provided  opportunities  to  plan,  execute,  attend,  and 
evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  activities.  With  the  guidance  of  the  Union's  Lead- 
ership Center,  student  leaders  and  their  organizations  are  provided  activities  which  assist 
them  in  attaining,  refining  and  using  good  leadership  skills.  With  the  belief  that  education  ic 
not  bound  to  the  classroom,  it  is  the  Union  department's  goal  to  educate,  entertain  and 
enlighten  the  university  community,  while  providing  a  laboratory  for  student  growth  and  an 
arena  for  development  of  cultural,  social,  recreational  and  leadership  awareness. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities,  within  the  union  department,  works  to  expand  and  com- 
plement the  student's  education  by  providing  support  to  the  approximately  120  student 
organizations  that  are  officially  registered  on  campus.  The  Student  Activities  Office  assists 
organizations  with  the  planning,  execution  and  evaluation  of  events  and  activities  that  are 
not  only  entertaining,  but  also  educational.  The  office  provides  expertise  in  the  areas  of 
leadership  development  programs,  activity  programming,  contract  negotiation,  university  pol- 
icy and  procedure  explanations,  budget  preparation,  publicity  and  promotion  and  organiza- 
tion development. 

THE  LEADERSHIP  CENTER 

The  Leadership  Center,  within  the  union  department,  provides  a  comprehensive  program 
which  promotes  student  and  organizational  development  and  awareness  of  contemporary 
issues  through  experiential  leadership  training,  education  and  development  activities.  These 
activities  are  varied,  but  include  workshops,  publications,  outdoor  adventure,  resources,  sem- 
inars, consultations,  community  service,  and  self-assessments.  Through  collaboration  among 
Student  Affairs  staff  and  faculty,  a  cohesive  program  encourages  students  to  recognize, 
evaluate  and  cultivate  the  potential  strengths  within  themselves  and  others.  These  programs 
improve  the  quality  of  the  overall  campus  experience  by  providing  opportunities  to  learn 
about  and  practice  leadership. 

Ultimately,  the  program  goal  is  to  create  a  dynamic  process  that  will  continue  after  the 
college  experience  and  encouraging  students  to  improve  the  world  as  active  citizens  in  our 
changing  democracy. 

UNCW  Volunteers 

UNCW  Volunteers,  located  in  The  Leadership  Center  in  the  University  Union,  helps  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  locate  volunteer  opportunities  in  New  Hanover  County.  The  emphasis 
is  on  learning  leadership  through  serving. 
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MINORITY  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 

The  Minority  Affairs  Office  is  responsible  for  the  implementation  of  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  enhance  the  overall  experiences  of  minority  students  at  UNCW.  Through  direct 
sponsorship  of  or  participation  in  Minority  Visitation  Day,  orientation,  workshops,  recruitment, 
a  minority  mentor  program,  the  tutorial  assistance  program,  and  other  activities,  the  office 
provides  an  added  dimension  to  the  traditional  services  offered  to  UNCW  students. 

All  students  are  invited  to  visit  the  office,  in  room  21 1  of  the  University  Union,  or  call  919- 
395-3832,  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  office  may  be  of  service. 


UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  Information  Center,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  University  Union,  provides  a  variety 
of  information  on  campus,  student  and  community  activities,  as  well  as  campus  telephone 
numbers.  The  center  also  sells  discount  movie  tickets,  concert  tickets,  and  is  the  repository 
for  campus  lost  and  found  items. 


POSTAL  SERVICES 

UNCW  Postal  Services  provides  mail  senyices  to  the  campus  community  through  the 
UNCW  Station,  a  USPS  contract  station  located  in  the  University  Center.  Mailing  and  express 
services,  FAX  service,  money  orders,  and  mailing  supplies  are  available  Monday  through 
Friday,  8:30  am  to  4:30  pm. 

UNCW  provides  each  student  with  a  post  office  box  which  serves  as  his  or  her  official 
address.  Mail  boxes  are  required  for  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  are  issued  on  request 
for  summer  sessions.  These  boxes  are  used  for  all  university  correspondence  (except  tuition 
bills  and  grades)  and  should  be  checked  regularly. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  core  of  student  life  at  the  university  is  the  Student  Government  Association.  Officers 
and  at-large  representatives  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  and  senators  by  classes  within 
the  student  body. 

The  association  is  a  democratic  organization,  permitting  expression  of  student  opinion, 
working  for  the  best  interest  of  the  university  and  upholding  a  high  standard  of  morals  and 
conduct.  Student  activity  fee  money  supports  the  Student  Government  Association  in  its 
objectives  and  campus  activities. 

Services  such  as  legal  services,  recycling,  and  organization  funding  are  primary  compo- 
nents of  the  comprehensive  SGA  program.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Student  Governments. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  CAMPUS  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  Association  for  Campus  Entertainment  (ACE),  coordinates  the  various  student-pro- 
duced events  on  campus.  It  provides  a  diversified  schedule  of  programs,  activities,  and 
events  that  promote  and  provide  opportunities  for  educational,  social,  recreational,  and  cul- 
tural growth  for  students  and  the  campus  community.  ACE  is  comprised  of  the  following 
committees:  Arts/Lecture,  Film-Video,  Concert,  Cultural  Arts,  Homecoming,  and  Special 
Events.  The  board  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  for  Campus  Activities. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  variety  of  social,  academic,  special  interest,  and  service  organizations  enhance  student 
life  at  UNCW.  National  sororities  and  fraternities  are  established  on  the  campus  to  recognize 
students  for  their  leadership  and  service  activities.  Several  departments  in  the  university  have 
locally  and  nationally  organized  groups  to  stimulate  interest  in  specific  areas  and  to  develop 
professional  attitudes.  Special  interest  groups  address  a  variety  of  areas,  including  political, 
religious,  sports,  and  professional  interests.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Office 
of  Student  Activities  for  specific  information  relative  to  a  student  organization. 

MEDIA  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Seahawk,  the  student  newspaper,  is  published  weekly.  Its  staff  is  composed  entirely 
of  students. 

The  Atlantis,  a  literary  magazine,  is  published  by  students  each  spring. 

The  Channel  Marker  is  a  newsletter  and  calendar  published  monthly  by  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Office  to  provide  information  regarding  the  dates  and  times  of  campus  events  and 
activities,  to  highlight  student  organization  activities  and  to  provide  leadership  information. 

The  Student  Handbook  and  Code  of  Student  Life  is  the  primary  source  of  information 
regarding  university  regulations  and  campus  life. 

WLOZ,  the  campus  cable  radio  station,  is  completely  run  by  students.  The  station  broad- 
casts daily. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  International  Student  Organization  is  a  support  group,  a  social  network,  and  a  promoter 
of  international  programs.  The  group  consists  of  American  students  who  have  traveled  and 
studied  abroad  and  international  students  who  are  enrolled  at  the  university.  The  organization 
hopes  to  foster  an  international  presence  on  the  campus  and  to  help  international  students 
become  familiar  with  American  culture,  the  local  area,  and  university  life. 

NATIONAL  STUDENT  EXCHANGE  (NSE) 

Students  can  participate  in  this  exciting  and  challenging  program  that  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  (for  one  year  or  one  semester)  another  NSE  network  university.  At  little  or  no 
more  cost  to  students  than  they  are  now  paying,  NSE  is  an  opportunity  to  experience  new 
places,  ideas  and  cultures  while  attending  a  school  that  complements  and  supplements  the 
course  offerings  at  another  institution,  as  it  becomes  one  of  the  "satellite  campuses"  of 
UNCW.  Campus  coordination  is  provided  by  the  Student  Activities  Office. 

ATHLETICS  1 

The  university  holds  membership  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference,  and  the  Colonial  Athletic  Association.  Varsity  intercollegiate 
teams  are  fielded  for  men  in  basketball,  cross  country,  baseball,  golf,  soccer,  tennis,  swim- 
ming and  diving,  and  track  and  field.  Varsity  intercollegiate  teams  for  women  are  fielded  in 
basketball,  softball,  tennis,  track  and  field,  volleyball,  swimming  and  diving,  golf,  and  cross 
country. 

PERFORMING  ENSEMBLES  IN  MUSIC 

Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  or  vocal  experience,  with 
the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  particular  ensemble.  Any  participant  may  earn  credit. 

Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons,  also  for  credit. 
Participation  in  either  a  vocal  or  an  instrumental  organization  is  required  of  all  music  majors. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLES 

The  UNCW  Wind  Ensembles  is  organized  each  sennester  to  provide  instrumental  music 
experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it. 

The  Wind  Ensemble  presents  at  least  two  concerts  per  year. 

The  UNCW  Jazz  Ensembles  perform  several  concerts  on  and  off  campus  each  semester 
and  perform  an  annual  guest  artist  spring  concert.  Development  of  performance  in  the  jazz 
idiom  is  stressed.  These  groups  are  open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  experi- 
ence and  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

Auditions  for  each  group  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

The  Wilmington  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  rehearses  on  campus  and  UNCW  students 
may  enroll  and  receive  credit  for  participating  in  this  group. 

Faculty,  student  and  senior  recitals  are  presented  free  of  charge  and  are  open  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  all  students. 

The  music  division  also  maintains  an  Electronic  Music  Studio. 


VOCAL  ENSEMBLES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Concert  Choir  is  organized  each  semester 
to  provide  vocal  musical  experience  for  those  students  who  desire  it.  Membership  is  open 
to  any  student  in  the  university,  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and  any  participant  may 
earn  credit.  Participation  by  non-music  majors  may  be  supplemented  by  private  lessons, 
also  for  credit. 

The  University  Concert  Choir  and  small  ensemble.  The  Chamber  Singers,  regularly  provide 
music  for  university  functions,  appear  on  radio  and  television,  and  act  as  ambassadors  from 
the  university  at  a  wide  spectrum  of  community  functions. 

The  UNCW  Concert  Choir's  yearly  activities  have  included  at  least  two  on-campus  concerts 
and  an  extensive  tour  during  the  spring  holidays.  On  occasion  the  choir  has  participated  in 
large,  joint  stage  productions  of  opera  and  musical  comedies  with  the  drama  division. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

The  University  Theatre  is  a  student-oriented  theatre  dedicated  to  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  all  theatre  practitioners.  It  strives  to  produce  a  total  theatrical  experience  to  support 
the  educational,  creative,  and  recreational  potential  of  a  campus-based  theatre. 

Two  major  productions  are  presented  each  semester,  with  student  productions  presented 
on  demand.  Participation  is  not  limited  to  dramatic  art  students,  but  is  open  to  all  university 
personnel  and  community  residents. 


UNIVERSITY  READERS  THEATRE 

The  University  Readers  Theatre  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  both 
the  performance  and  technical  production  of  a  readers  theatre  script.  Students  attend  open 
audition  and  may  take  part  in  the  reading,  publicity,  lighting,  set  design  and  managing  of  the 
show. 

One  major  production  is  usually  presented  each  semester.  During  semesters  when  the 
readers  theatre  course  is  offered,  class  members  of  that  course  will  comprise  the  University 
Readers  Theatre  troupe.  Interested  students  may  inquire  further  at  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
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FORENSICS  TEAM 

The  University  Forensics  Team  participates  in  a  number  of  tournaments  each  year  and 
helps  students  gain  experience  in  public  speaking,  interpretation,  research  and  argumenta- 
tion. 

Membership  is  by  audition. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Monthly  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts  are  held  in  the  gallery-lobby 
of  Kenan  Hall.  Student  art  is  often  featured.  All  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES  AND  AWARDS 

THE  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  is  an  honor  society  recognizing  excellence  of  scholarship  in  all  academic 
disciplines.  A  member  of  the  association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono  in  1897  and  numbers  about  250  chapters  nationwide.  Chapter 
Number  222  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  was  chartered  on  May  1 ,  1980. 

Seniors  and  second  semester  juniors  are  elected  to  membership  based  on  integrity  of 
character  and  class  standing.  The  GPAs  necessary  for  election  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  for  second 
semester  juniors,  first  semester  seniors  and  second  semester  seniors  are  3.75,  3.69,  and 
3.60,  respectively. 

PHI  ETA  SIGMA  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a  national  college  scholastic  honor  society  for  freshmen.  A  member  of 
the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
March  22,  1923.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
was  chartered  on  March  17,  1979. 

The  goal  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  to  encourage  and  reward  high  scholastic  attainment  among 
freshmen.  At  the  close  of  their  first  academic  year  freshmen  are  eligible  for  membership  if 
they  have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.5  or  better  with  no  grade  lower  than  "C" 
on  thirty  hours  or  more  course  work  at  UNCW. 

SIGMA  DELTA  PI,  National  Collegiate  Hispanic  Honor  Society  Sigma  Delta 

Pi  is  a  national  collegiate  honor  society  for  students  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Hispanic 
literature  and  culture.  A  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies,  it  was  es- 
tablished at  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  on  November  14,  1919.  The  Rho  Lambda 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi  was  chartered  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
on  April  22,  1988. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Sigma  Delta  Pi  is  to  encourage  and  honor  those  who  seek  and 
attain  excellence  in  the  study  of  Hispanic  language,  literature  and  culture. 

PSI  CHI  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Psi  Chi  is  the  national  honor  society  in  psychology.  It  was  founded  in  1929  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  to  encourage,  stimulate  and  maintain  excellence  in  scholarship,  and  to  advance 
the  science  of  psychology.  Psy  Chi  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
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and  a  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi  was  chartered  on  May  1 ,  1981  and  is  one  of  approximately 
675  chapters  nationwide. 

HOGGARD  MEDAL  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  medal,  presented  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  has  shown  the  most 
improvement  during  his  or  her  years  at  the  university.  The  medal  is  presented  each  year  at 
commencement. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  each  year  at 
commencement  presents  an  award  to  the  senior  who  has  attained  the  highest  academic 
average  in  the  graduating  class. 

ADRIAN  D.  HURST  AWARD 

Established  by  Adrian  D.  Hurst,  emeritus  professor  of  mathematics,  this  award  recognizes 
a  UNCW  junior  or  senior  math  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  overall  academic  grade 
point  average.  The  award  is  presented  each  spring  in  the  form  of  a  plaque. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

This  award  was  established  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  to 
honor  annually  the  graduating  senior  biology  major  who  has  achieved  the  highest  academic 
standing.  The  recipient  is  identified  on  a  permanent  plaque  in  Friday  Hall. 

THE  WALTER  SCHMID  PHYSICS  AWARD 

This  award  has  been  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Walter  Schmid,  engineer  and  inventor, 
to  reward  a  senior  bachelor  of  science  physics  major  for  excellence  in  physics.  The  award 
consists  of  an  engraved  plaque  and  a  physics  encyclopedia. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  this  national  organization 
which  lists  in  its  annual  directory  outstanding  campus  leaders.  Selection  of  the  candidates 
is  made  by  a  nominating  committee  composed  of  faculty,  administration  and  students.  Can- 
didates are  recognized  for  academic  achievement,  leadership,  campus  and  community  in- 
volvement. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  seeks  to  admit  students  with  the  intellectual 
ability  to  perform  successfully  in  the  collegiate  community.  Students  must  have  the  motivation 
and  the  determination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  experiences  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  them  if  they  are  to  attain  both  academic  and  personal  enrichment.  As  a  state-supported 
institution,  the  university  is  aware  of  its  obligation  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  to 
all  qualified  applicants  who  will  benefit  from  the  program  of  study  offered  on  the  Wilmington 
campus. 

Applicants  may  apply  to  enter  the  university  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  or  spring  semester 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  summer  term.  The  academic  qualifications  of  each  applicant 
are  carefully  reviewed  by  admissions  personnel  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  admit  students 
who  have  the  potential  for  further  academic  achievement  and  growth.  The  university  does 
honor  the  College  Board  Application  Fee  Waiver  form  if  properly  signed. 

Over  enrollment  or  state  budgetary  constraints  may  require  the  restriction  of  ad- 
missions during  a  given  year.  This  may  require  the  adjustment  of  minimum  require- 
ments or  the  establishment  of  earlier  application  deadlines.  Out-of-State  freshman 
applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply  prior  to  January  1,  for  Fail  admission. 

An  immunization  record  for  each  newly  admitted  UNCW  student  Is  required  by  law 
to  be  on  file  at  UNCW  prior  to  enrollment.  Students  who  do  not  enroll  In  the  term  for 
which  they  were  admitted  will  have  the  offer  of  admission  cancelled.  A  written  request 
for  consideration  for  a  different  term  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by 
the  application  deadline  date  for  that  term. 

Any  exception  to  university  admissions  requirements  must  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

APPLICATION  DATES  J 

A.  For  Freshman  and  Unclassified  Applicants  for  Fall,  1994  ] 

1 .  Application  complete  by  December  1 ;  Decision  mailed  by  February  1 5;  rolling  basis. 

2.  Application  complete  by  February  15;  Decision  mailed  by  April  15;  rolling  basis. 

3.  Applications  received/or  completed  after  February  15,  and  up  to  May  1,  will  be 
reviewed  on  a  "space  available"  basis.  Decisions  on  these  applications  will  be 
mailed  on  a  rolling  basis. 

4.  Non-refundable  $25.00  tuition  deposit  required  on  or  before  May  15  from  all 
admlttees  intending  to  enroll  at  UNCW  In  the  Fall,  1994. 

B.  For  Transfer  Applicants  for  Fall,  1994 

1.  Application  complete  by  March  15;  Decision  mailed  by  April  15. 

2.  Decisions  not  mailed  on  rolling  basis. 

3.  Tuition  deposit  required  on  or  before  May  15. 

C.  For  Re-Enrolling  Students  for  Fall,  1994 

1 .  Apply  by  May  1 ;  Decision  by  June  30;  rolling  basis. 

2.  No  tuition  deposit  required. 

D.  For  All  Spring  (January)  Semester  Applicants,  1995 

1.       Apply  by  December  1;  Decision  by  December  15;  rolling  basis. 
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2.  Tuition  deposit  due  December  30. 

3.  These  are  limited  openings  for  spring  semester  admission. 

4.  Re-enrolling  students  who  were  in  academic  difficulty  when  they  left,  may  not  apply 
for  Spring  semester  re-entry. 

E.  For  all  Summer  Sesslon(s)  Applicants,  1995 

Summer  Session  I  and  II  Apply  by  May  1 ;  Rolling  basis  decisions. 

No  tuition  deposit— full  payment  due  at  registration. 

F.  For  Permission  (Visitor)  Students  for  Summer  i  and  Summer  li,  1995 

Summer  Session  I  Apply  prior  to  May  1 ;  decisions  on  rolling  basis 

Summer  Session  II  Apply  prior  to  June  1 ;  decisions  on  rolling  basis 

No  tuition  deposit  required  from  PermissionA/isitor  Students. 

ADJViiSSiONS-FRESHMEN 

The  minimum  freshman  requirements  for  consideration  for  admission  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  are: 

(1)  Graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  high  school,  or  a  GED  certificate**. 

(2)  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  (ACT). 

(3)  An  overall  "C"  average  on  all  work  attempted  in  grades  9-12. 

(4)  Four  (4)  course  units  in  English,  emphasizing  grammar,  composition,  and  literature; 

Three  (3)  course  units  in  mathematics,  including: 

-algebra  I 

-algebra  II,  and 

-geometry,  or  a  higher  level  mathematics  course  for  which  algebra  II  is  a  prerequisite 

Two  (2)  course  units  in  social  studies,  including: 

one  unit  in  U.S.  History*** 

Three  (3)  course  units  in  science,  including: 

one  (1)  unit  in  a  life  or  biological  science  (for  example,  biology) 

one  (1)  unit  in  a  physical  science  (for  example,  physical  science,  chemistry,  physics) 

one  (1)  laboratory  course. 

*Two  (2)  course  units  in  one  foreign  language 

*Students  who  meet  all  minimum  requirements  except  foreign  language  will  be 

accepted  with  a  deficiency  and  will  be  required  to  complete  a  foreign  language 

sequence  of  101  and/or  102  before  they  may  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate 

degree  from  UNCW. 

**GED  candidates  must  have  been  out  of  school  two  full  years  since  their  class 

graduated. 

***Students  who  do  not  have  1  unit  in  U.S.  history  may  be  admitted  with  a  history 

deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  at  UNCW. 

Application  Procedure  for  Freshmen 

Applicants  are  required  to  comply  with  the  following: 

1 .  Submit  a  completed  application  form  by  the  deadline  date.  A  $25.00  NON-REFUNDABLE 
application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 
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2.  Have  the  secondary  school  officials  submit  an  official  transcript  of  secondary  school 
work  or  GED.  The  transcript  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297. 

3.  Take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  ACT  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program.  Because  of  deadlines  for  filing  application 
to  take  the  tests,  arrangements  must  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  so  that 
the  application  is  received  by  the  testing  company  in  time.  Applicants  are  accepted  to  UNCW 
on  the  basis  of  their  junior  or  senior  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  For  information  about  the  SAT, 
contact  the  secondary  school  guidance  counselor  or  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.  0. 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  (609)  771-7600.  Students  who  live  in  the  Western, 
Southwestern  or  Pacific  Coast  states  should  write  or  call  College  Board  ATP,  P.  0.  Box  1025, 
Berkeley,  California  94701,  (415)  849-0950.  For  information  about  the  American  College 
Testing  Program,  write  The  College  Testing  Program,  Program  Services  Department,  P.  0. 
Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52243. 

It  is  important  that  the  high  school  transcript,  or  GED,  and  test  scores  reach  the  university 
by  the  application  deadline  date  so  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  application  may  be  com- 
plete before  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  expects  to  enroll. 

ADMISSIONS-TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  from  another 
institution  must  meet  the  following  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  must  be  eligible  to  return 
to  the  institution  last  attended  and  (2)  must  have  attained  at  least  a  "C"  average  (2.0  on  4.0 
system)  based  on  all  courses  attempted  and  on  all  transferable  courses  at  all  institutions 
attended.  Students  seeking  admission  by  transfer  of  credits  are  required  to  have  all  tran- 
scripts of  previous  college  or  university  work  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the 
registrar  of  each  institution  they  have  attended.  Even  though  no  transfer  of  credit  may  be 
involved,  all  previous  college  or  university  work  must  be  certified  by  transcripts  or  records 
of  attendance.  An  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  must  also  be  submitted.  Transfer 
courses  will  not  be  accepted  from  non-  accredited  schools,  nor  from  business,  trade,  vo- 
cational or  technical  schools,  except  by  previous  contractual  agreement  with  UNCW.  Prior 
to  admission,  the  transfer  applicant  must  have  successfully  completed  one  year  of  Freshman 
level  English  and  one  unit  of  college  level  mathematics.  One  unit  of  life  science  is  recom- 
mended before  transfer. 

Application  Procedure  for  Transfer  Students 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  required  to  comply  with  the  following  procedures: 

1 .  Submit  a  completed  application  form  by  the  application  deadline  date.  A  $25.00  NON- 
REFUNDABLE application  fee  must  accompany  the  application. 

2.  Submit  a  completed  university  questionnaire.  This  questionnaire  is  included  in  the  trans- 
fer admissions  packet. 

3.  Have  an  official  transcript  from  each  college  or  university  attended,  including  summer 
school,  submitted.  It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  request  that  the  Registrar  of  each 
institution  attended  send  an  official  transcript  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the 
application  deadline  date. 

4.  Have  an  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED,  including  test  scores,  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Admissions  by  the  application  deadline  date. 

Official  credit  evaluation  of  transcripts  will  be  done  after  admission  when  tuition 
deposit  or  confirmation  card  is  received  from  student. 
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ADMISSIONS-NURSING,  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  EDUCATION 

Admission  to  ttie  Baclneior  of  Science  degree  programs  in  Nursing  or  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program  in  Education  requires  application  to  and 
acceptance  by  the  School  of  Nursing,  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  or  School 
of  Education  in  addition  to  acceptance  by  the  university. 

ADMISSIONS-FORMER  STUDENT  (Re-enrolling) 

Former  UNCW  students  who  wish  to  return  to  the  university  must  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  for  readmission  prior  to  May  1  for  the  fall  semester  or  December  1  for  the  spring 
semester. 

Those  who  have  attended  another  college  or  university  since  their  last  enrollment  at  UNCW 
are  required  to  submit  official  transcripts  from  such  institutions  before  they  can  be  considered 
for  readmission.  A  "C"  average  (2.0  out  of  4.0  system)  must  have  been  attained  on  all 
work  from  other  institutions  attended.  Any  student  who  leaves  the  university  and  does 
not  register  for  at  least  one  full  semester  must  apply  for  readmission  by  the  application 
deadline  date.  No  application  fee  is  required  from  re-enrolling  UNCW  students. 

Re-enrolling  students  who  have  been  academically  ineligible  two  or  more  times  are  eligible 
to  return  only  during  summer  session(s).  Re-enrolling  students  who  have  been  on  academic 
warning  or  declared  ineligible  one  time  are  eligible  to  enroll  during  summer  or  fall.  No  spring 
semester  re-enrollment  is  permitted  for  either  group. 

The  Three-year  Rule 

Any  UNCW  degree  student  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  three  years  and  has 
not  attended  any  other  institution  since  leaving  UNCW  is  eligible  to  re-enter  under  the  "three- 
year  rule." 

The  three-year  rule  is  available  only  for  students  who  have  less  than  a  2.00  grade  point 
average.  Any  former  student  of  an  accredited  college  or  university  who  has  not  attended 
school  for  at  least  three  years  is  also  eligible  to  enter  UNCW  under  the  "three-year  rule." 

The  student  who  elects  to  have  the  three-year  rule  applied  will  have  neither  a  quality  point 
deficit  to  overcome,  nor  hours  of  credit  for  those  courses  in  which  "D"  grades  were  attained. 
Only  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  was  earned  will  be  counted  toward  graduation. 
Nevertheless,  this  option  will  not  alter  the  student's  original  academic  record. 

The  quality  point  average  will  begin  at  the  time  studies  are  resumed,  and  the  student  will 
be  required  to  maintain  a  "C"  average  on  a  semester  basis  to  be  eligible  to  continue.  Each 
summer  session  counts  as  a  semester.  Degree  requirements  will  be  those  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  student  reenrolls. 

The  three-year  rule  option  must  be  exercised  at  the  time  the  student  applies  for  admission 
to  the  university.  Once  exercised,  it  may  not  later  be  reversed. 

ADMISSIONS-UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Individuals  may  enroll  in  the  university  as  unclassified  students  by  meeting  the  appropriate 
requirements  for  admission  as  stated  below: 

1 .  A  transfer  student  who  has  not  been  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  at  least  one  year  and  who  has  not  been  academically  suspended  within  the  last 
three  years  may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

2.  A  high  school  graduate  who  has  not  attended  an  institution  of  higher  education  and 
has  been  graduated  at  least  two  years  may  apply  for  admission  as  an  unclassified 
student.  GED  candidates  must  have  been  out  of  school  two  full  years  since  their 
class  graduated, 
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3.  Official  college  transcripts  (transfers)  and  high  school  transcript  or  GED  (transfers 
and  freshmen)  nnust  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  application  deadline 
date. 

Students  who  enroll  as  unclassified  students  may  take  any  undergraduate  course  as  long 
as  the  prerequisite  listed  in  the  course  description  is  honored.  Unclassified  students  are 
limited  to  two  courses  per  semester  or  summer  term.  An  unclassified  student  may  apply  for 
admission  as  a  degree  candidate  upon  completing  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a 
"C"  average  on  all  work  attempted.  The  student  must  complete  English  101-102  and  three 
semester  hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  before  being  considered  for 
admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  An  unclassified  transfer  student  who  has  completed  Eng- 
lish 101-102  and  three  semester  hours  of  basic  mathematics  with  a  "C"  or  better  will  be 
considered  as  having  met  this  requirement.  However,  requirements  for  transfer  students  to 
become  degree  candidates  will  vary  depending  on  the  previous  college  performance. 

To  avoid  delay  in  having  applications  considered  for  change-over  admission  to  degree 
candidates,  unclassified  students  are  advised  to  apply  prior  to  the  application  deadline  es- 
tablished for  the  semester.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  students  in  the  unclas- 
sified category  is  30  semester  hours.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  students  must  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  admission  consideration  as  degree  candidates  or  terminate  their  enrollment  at 
the  university. 

Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  of  the  university  as  appli- 
cable. Unclassified  students  may  not  be  eligible  for  some  federally  funded  financial  aid 
programs. 


ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Any  individual  who  already  possesses  a  degree  from  a  four-year  accredited  college  and 
wishes  to  enroll  for  an  undergraduate  course  at  UNCW  or  any  individual  with  a  degree  who 
wishes  to  work  toward  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
before  the  application  deadline  date.  An  official  transcript  from  the  degree-granting  institution 
must  be  sent  from  that  institution  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  deadline  date.  Second 
degree  candidates  must  have  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended  submitted  by  application 
deadline  date.  The  official  high  school  transcript  or  GED  sent  directly  from  the  high  school 
is  required  if  Nursing  is  the  intended  major. 


ADMISSiONS-PERMISSIONA^ISITING  STUDENTS 

During  the  summer  sessions,  students  from  other  accredited  colleges  or  universities  may 
be  admitted  as  visitors  by  using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application,  Applicants  from  other 
accredited  colleges  or  universities  must  obtain  prior  written  approval  from  their  dean  to  take 
courses  at  UNCW.  The  university  assumes  no  responsibility  in  determining  a  student's  course 
selection  when  such  credits  are  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Summer  visitor  applications 
and  schedules  are  available  by  February  of  each  year  from  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
or  the  Admissions  Office.  Enrollment  by  permission  from  another  institution  in  no  way  obli- 
gates the  university  to  continue  one's  enrollment  at  UNCW  after  the  expiration  of  the  per- 
mission period.  A  student  may  not  continue  to  attend  as  a  permission/visitor  student  beyond 
two  consecutive  summer  sessions.  To  apply  for  fall  or  spring  semester  visitor  status,  transfer 
requirements  must  be  met.  Application  deadline  dates  apply  for  permission/visiting  students. 
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ADMISSIONS-SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Selected  high  school  seniors  who  wish  to  pursue  an  academic  program  on  the  collegiate 
level  while  attending  high  school  may  enroll  at  UNCW  if  they  meet  the  qualifications  for 
participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  distance,  this  program  is  available  primarily  to 
students  in  the  Wilmington  area.  Special  applications  for  admission  are  available  in  the  office 
of  the  high  school  counselor.  Students  may  enter  this  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall, 
spring  or  summer  terms.  Application  deadline  dates  must  be  honored. 

ADMISSIONS-INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  welcomes  interest  and  inquiry  from  inter- 
national students.  In  addition  to  meeting  regular  freshman  or  transfer  academic  admission 
requirements,  international  students  must  present  evidence  of  their  ability  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language  and  to  meet  fully  the  financial  obligations  associated  with 
their  study  at  the  university.  Students  from  foreign  countries  must  present  the  results  of  the 
TOEFL  examination  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language)  as  a  part  of  their  application 
for  admission.  A  financial  responsibility  statement  and  proof  of  accident  and  hospital  insur- 
ance must  be  submitted.  All  materials  for  admission  consideration  must  be  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions  as  least  three  (3)  months  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for  the  entering  semester 
or  term.  International  visiting  and  exchange  students  will  be  advised  by  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Programs.  It  is  recommended  that  international  students  plan  to  begin  their  studies 
in  a  fall  semester. 

ADMISSIONS-SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Residents  of  North  Carolina  age  65  or  older  who  meet  applicable  admission  requirements 
may  enroll  tuition  free  on  a  space  available  basis.  Students  who  wish  to  enroll  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  should  document  their  senior  citizen  status  at  the  time  of  registration. 
The  availability  of  class  space  cannot  be  determined  until  after  registration. 

ADMISSIONS-AUDIT  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  without  receiving  credit  should  apply  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  immediately  after  the  semester  registration  date.  Audit  students  are  admitted 
on  a  "space-available"  basis. 

ADMISSIONS-GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

All  inquiries  concerning  admission  to  graduate  programs  should  be  directed  to  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Admissions  requirements  are  stated  in  the  Graduate  Catalogue. 

UNCW  cooperates  with  North  Carolina  State  University  in  offering  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
Marine  Science.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  NCSU,  but  students  complete  part  of  their  course 
work  and  their  dissertation  research  at  UNCW.  The  program  encompasses  the  disciplines 
of  marine  biology,  chemistry  and  geology.  Supporting  facilities  at  UNCW  include  the  Center 
for  Marine  Science  Research.  Contact  the  Graduate  School,  UNCW,  for  details  and  appli- 
cation procedures. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  POLICY 

UNCW  is  dedicated  to  equality  of  opportunity  within  its  community.  Accordingly,  UNCW 
does  not  practice  nor  condone  discrimination  in  any  form  against  students,  employees,  or 
applicants  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  handicap  or 
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veteran  status.  UNCW  commits  itself  to  positive  action  to  secure  equal  opportunity  regardless 
of  those  characteristics.  For  additional  information,  contact  the  Federal  Compliance  Officer. 


SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

UNCW's  safety  program  complies  with  the  State  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1973. 


Any  student  who  supplies  false  or  misleading  information  or  who  con- 
ceals pertinent  facts  in  order  to  enroll  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  will  be  subject  to  immediate  dismissal  from  the  university. 

The  university  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  application  deadlines  accord- 
ing to  enrollment  needs. 

The  university  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  admission  offers  to  students 
whose  tuition  deposit  is  not  received  at  UNCW  by  the  tuition  deposit 
deadline  date. 
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EXPENSES 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  university  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  charges  for 
tuition  fees  and  the  room  and  board  rate  at  any  time  without  prior  notice. 

TUITION  AND  FEES  (In  effect  at  time  of  publication)  J 

All  charges  for  tuition  and  regular  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 


FulNTime  Charges  Per  Semester  (12  or  more  semester  hours): 

In-State  Students  Out-of-State  Students* 

Tuition  $359.00  $3,195.00 

Mandatory  Fees  313.00  313.00 

Total  $672.00  $3,508.00 

The  following  student  activities  fees  are  included  in  the  full-time  tuition  and  fee  amount  per 
semester: 


Athletic  Fee 

$91.50 

$91.50 

Health  Services 

49.00 

49.00 

SGA 

19.00 

19.00 

Student  Union 

50.50 

50.50 

Intramurals 

6.00 

6.00 

Postal 

4.00 

4.00 

Physical  Activities 

18.00 

18.00 

Cultural  Events 

5.00 

5.00 

Student  Union  Facilities-Debt 

45.00 

45.00 

Physical  Education  Facilities-Debt 

25.00 

25.00 

Total 

$313.00 

$313.00 

Certain  courses  have  additional  fees  which  increase  the  semester  charges  shown  above. 
These  fee  courses  are  indicated  in  the  course  schedule  for  each  semester. 


Other  fees: 

Application  Fee  (to  accompany  application,  nonrefundable  $25.00 

Transcript  Fee  2.00 

Graduation  Fee  50.00 


Orientation  -  All  new  UNCW  freshmen,  transfers,  and  extension  students  must  pay  a  one- 
time orientation  fee.  For  the  students  who  attend  summer  orientation,  the  fee  must  be  paid 
in  advance  to  reserve  a  place  in  the  program. 


i 
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Semester  Hours 

ln-£ 

;tate  Stud 

Scheduled 

1-5 

$146.50 

6-8 

454.50 

9-11 

582.00 

Undergraduate  students  registering  for  12  or  nnore  semester  hours  will  be  charged  at  the 
full-time  rate  as  shown  above.  Students  scheduling  fewer  than  12  semester  hours  will  pay 
tuition  and  fees  as  follows; 

5  Out-of-state  Students* 

$    855.50 

1,872.50 
2,709.00 

*See  Information  on  residency  at  the  end  of  this  section 

No  degree,  diploma,  transcript  of  credit,  or  grades  will  be  furnished  a  student  until  all 
financial  obligations  to  the  university,  other  than  student  loans,  have  been  paid.  All  previously 
incurred  expenses  and  accounts  at  the  university  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  preregistration 
or  registration  for  a  new  term. 

ON-CAMPUS  LIVING 

The  university  has  residence  hall  facilities  for  approximately  2,000  students  in  five  modern, 
conveniently  located  residence  halls,  13  apartment  buildings,  and  seven  suite-style  buildings. 

All  rooms  are  air-conditioned  and  furnished,  and  laundry  facilities  are  available.  Residence 
hall,  apartment  and  suite  students  are  required  to  participated  in  the  university  dining  hall 
program  under  one  of  the  three  meal  plans.  The  university  operates  a  modern,  air-conditioned 
cafeteria  building.  Short-order  food  service  is  available  in  the  Hawk's  Nest  located  in  the 
University  Union,  in  the  Center  Stage  Cafe  located  in  the  University  Center,  specializing  in 
pizza  and  subs,  and  the  convenience  store  located  in  apartment  building  M.  Service  is  on  a 
cash  basis  for  non-boarding  students.  The  Housing  and  Food  Service  operations  are  closed 
during  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  spring  breaks. 


Meal  Plan  Options 

A  meal  plan  is  required  for  all  students  living  on  campus.  The  options  available  are  listed 
below.  The  student  identification  card  also  serves  as  the  student  meal  card  and  must  be 
presented  at  every  meal.  Student  meal  cards  are  not  transferable  to  another  student  or 
guests. 
1992-93  SEMESTER  BOARD  RATES 
Plan  A:  9  meals  and  $100.00  balance  =  $725.00 

Any  9  meals  during  the  7  day  week  at  Wagoner  Dining  Hall  plus  a  $100 
declining  balance  (for  the  semester)  that  can  be  used  at  the  Hawk's  Nest, 
convenience  store.  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ITZA  PIZZA,  or  for  guests  at  Wagoner 
Dining  Hall.  Additional  cash  may  be  added  to  the  card  at  the  student's 
discretion. 
Plan  B:  14  meals  per  week  and  $100  balance  =  $790.00 

Any  14  meals  during  the  seven  day  week  at  Wagoner  Dining  Hall  plus  a  $100 
declining  balance  (for  the  semester)  that  can  be  used  at  the  Hawk's  Nest, 
Seahawk  station,  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ITZA  Pizza  of  for  guests  at  Wagoner 
Dining  Hall.  Additional  cash  may  be  added  to  the  card  at  the  student's 
discretion. 
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Plan  C:  19  meals  per  week  =  $790.00 

Allows  you  to  eat  19  meals  per  week,  3  meals  a  day  Monday  through  Friday, 
brunch  and  dinner  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  A  $2.00  transferability  will  allow 
students  to  use  the  meal  card  at  the  Hawk's  Nest  or  Center  Stage  Cafe  for 
lunch  Monday  through  Friday.  Students  may  opt  to  add  cash  for  ($25  minimum) 
that  can  be  used  the  Hawk's  Nest,  convenience  store,  Center  Stage  Cafe,  ITZA 
PIZZA  or  for  guests  at  Wagoner  Dining  Hall. 

1992-1993  SEMESTER  ROOM  AND  BOARD  RATES 

Room  rate  includes  rent,  utilities,  local  phone  service,  cable  TV,  housekeeping  (except 
apartments)  and  security. 
Beik,  Graham,  Hewlett  and  Schwartz 

with  9  meal  plan  $1,775.00 

$1,840.00 
$1,840.00 

$1,985.00 
$2,050.00 
$2,050.00 

$1,875.00 
$1,940.00 
$1,940.00 

$1,985.00 

$2,050.00 

$2,050.00 

This  contract  is  for  the  full  academic  year  consisting  of  both  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

The  university  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  on-campus  living  rate  at  any  time  without 

prior  notice.  An  advance  room  reservation  deposit  of  $100.00  to  be  applied  to  the  room  and 

board  account,  must  be  remitted  by  each  applicant,  along  with  the  complete  application  for 

room  and  board. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  information  should  contact: 

The  Housing  and  Residence  Life  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

601  South  College  Road  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  28403-3297 

Telephone  (919)395-3178 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  session  tuition,  fees,  refund  policy,  and  room  and  board  rates  will  be  announced 
in  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin. 


with  14  meal 

plan 

with  19  meal 

A  r*\^  rtmont 

plan 

Aparimeni 

with  9  meal  plan 

with  14  meal 

plan 

with  19  meal 

plan 

Double  Suite 

with  9  meal  plan 

with  14  meal 

plan 

with  19  meal 

plan 

Single  Suite 

with  9  meal  plan 

with  14  meal 

plan 

with  19  meal 

plan 

REFUNDS-TUITION  AND  FEES 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  university  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
registration  (Drop/Add)  period  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  university  after  the  Drop/Add  period  will  be  charged  ten 
(10)  percent  of  all  semester  charges  for  each  week  of  classes  that  have  been  held  that 
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semester.  This  weekly  charge  begins  with  the  first  day  of  scheduled  classes  regardless  of 
the  actual  date  of  enrollment. 

No  refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  of  scheduled 
classes. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW.  If  you  simply  reduce  your 
course  load  after  the  Drop/Add  period,  you  will  receive  NO  refund  or  reduction  of  fees 
whatsoever. 


REFUNDS-ROOM  AND  BOARD 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  university  on  or  before  the  scheduled  residence 
hall  opening  date  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid. 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  university  after  the  scheduled  residence  hall  opening  date 
will  be  charged  ten  (10)  percent  per  week  for  room  and  board  charges  for  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  semester.  Declining  balance  portions  of  board  plans  will  be  refunded  separately.  No 
refunds  will  be  made  for  withdrawals  after  the  first  ten  weeks. 

This  refund  policy  applies  to  complete  withdrawals  from  UNCW. 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

The  basis  for  determining  the  appropriate  tuition  charge  rests  upon  whether  a  student  is 
a  resident  or  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  Each  student  must  make  a  statement  as  to 
the  length  of  his  or  her  residence  in  North  Carolina,  with  assessment  by  the  institution  of  that 
statement  to  be  conditioned  by  the  following: 

Residence.  To  qualify  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  a  person  must  become  a  legal 
resident  and  remain  a  legal  resident  for  at  least  12  months  immediately  prior  to  classification. 
Thus,  there  is  a  distinction  between  legal  residence  and  residence  for  tuition  purposes. 
Furthermore,  twelve  months  legal  residence  means  more  than  simple  abode  in  North  Car- 
olina. In  particular  it  means  maintaining  a  domicile  (permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration) 
as  opposed  to  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  or  abode  incident  to  enrollment  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education."  The  burden  of  establishing  facts  which  justify  classification 
of  a  student  as  a  resident  entitled  to  in-state  tuition  rates  is  on  the  applicant  for  such  clas- 
sification, who  must  show  his  or  her  entitlement  by  the  preponderance  (the  greater  part)  of 
the  residentiary  information. 

Initiative.  Being  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  contingent  on  the  student's 
seeking  such  status  and  providing  all  information  that  the  institution  may  require  in  making 
the  determination. 

Parent's  Domiciie.  If  an  individual,  irrespective  of  age,  has  living  parent(s)  or  court- 
appointed  guardian  of  the  person,  the  domicile  of  such  parent(s)  or  guardian  is,  prima  facie, 
the  domicile  of  the  individual;  but  this  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  individual's  domicile  may 
or  may  not  be  sustained  by  other  information.  Further,  nondomiciliary  status  of  parents  is 
not  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  applicant  child's  status  if  the  applicant  has  lived 
(though  not  necessarily  legally  resided)  in  North  Carolina  for  the  five  years  preceding  en- 
rollment or  re-registration. 

Effect  of  l\/!arriage.  Marriage  alone  does  not  prevent  a  person  from  becoming  or  contin- 
uing to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  nor  does  marriage  in  any  circumstances  insure 
that  a  person  will  become  or  continue  to  be  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  Marriage  and 
the  legal  residence  of  one's  spouse  are,  however,  relevant  information  in  determining  resi- 
dentiary intent. 
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Furthermore,  if  both  husband  and  his  wife  are  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  and  if  one 
of  them  has  been  a  legal  resident  longer  than  the  other,  then  the  longer  duration  may  be 
claimed  by  either  spouse  in  meeting  the  twelve-month  requirement  for  in-  state  tuition  status. 

Military  Personnei.  A  North  Carolinian  who  serves  outside  the  State  in  the  armed  forces 
does  not  lose  North  Carolina  domicile  simply  by  reason  of  such  service.  And  students  from 
the  military  may  prove  retention  or  establishment  of  residence  by  reference,  as  in  other  cases, 
to  residentiary  acts  accompanied  by  residentian/  intent. 

In  addition,  a  separate  North  Carolina  statute  affords  tuition  rate  benefits  to  certain  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  even  though  not  qualifying  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  by 
reason  of  twelve  months  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  Members  of  the  armed  services, 
while  stationed  in  and  concurrently  living  in  North  Carolina,  may  be  charged  a  tuition  rate 
lower  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  to  the  extent  that  the  total  of  entitlements  for  application 
tuition  costs  available  from  the  federal  government,  plus  certain  amounts  based  under  a 
statutory  formula  upon  the  in-state  tuition  rate,  is  a  sum  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate 
for  the  pertinent  enrollment.  A  dependent  relative  of  a  service  member  stationed  in  North 
Carolina  is  eligible  to  be  charged  the  in-state  tuition  rate  while  the  dependent  relative  is  living 
in  North  Carolina  with  the  service  member  and  if  the  dependent  relative  has  met  any  require- 
ment of  the  Selective  Service  System  applicable  to  the  dependent  relative.  These  tuition 
benefits  may  be  enjoyed  only  if  the  applicable  requirements  for  admission  have  been  met; 
these  benefits  alone  do  not  provide  the  basis  for  receiving  those  derivative  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  the  residence  classification  statute  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  summary. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  person  (1)  has  been  a  bona  fide  legal  resident,  (2)  has  consequently 
been  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  and  (3)  has  subsequently  lost  North  Carolina 
legal  residence  while  enrolled  as  a  public  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  in-state  tuition  rate  for  a  grace  period  of  twelve  months  measured  from 
the  date  on  which  North  Carolina  legal  residence  was  lost.  If  the  twelve  months  end  during 
an  academic  term  for  which  the  person  is  enrolled  at  a  State  institution  of  higher  education, 
the  grace  period  extends,  in  addition,  to  the  end  of  that  term.  The  fact  of  marriage  to  one 
who  continues  domicile  outside  North  Carolina  does  not  by  itself  cause  loss  of  legal  resi- 
dence, marking  the  beginning  of  the  grace  period. 

Minors.  Minors  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  usually  have  the  domicile  of  their  parents, 
but  certain  special  cases  are  recognized  by  the  residence  classification  statute  in  determining 
residence  for  tuition  purposes. 

(a)  If  a  minor's  parents  live  apart,  the  minor's  domicile  is  deemed  to  be  North  Carolina  for 
the  time  period(s)  that  either  parent,  as  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident,  may  claim  and  does 
claim  the  minor  as  a  tax  dependent,  even  if  other  law  or  judicial  act  assigns  the  minor's 
domicile  outside  North  Carolina.  A  minor  thus  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  will  not,  upon 
achieving  majority  before  enrolling  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  lose  North  Carolina 
legal  residence  if  that  person  (1)  upon  becoming  an  adult  acts,  to  the  extent  that  the  person's 
degree  of  actual  emancipation  permits,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina  and  (2)  begins  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than 
the  fall  academic  term  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  such 
"institution." 

(b)  If  a  minor  has  lived  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  with  relatives  (other  than  parents) 
who  are  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  and  if  the  relatives  have  functioned  during  this  time  as 
if  they  were  personal  guardians,  the  minor  will  be  deemed  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  for 
an  enrolled  term  commencing  immediately  after  at  least  five  years  in  which  these  circum- 
stances have  existed.  If  under  this  consideration  a  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  that  person  on  achieving 
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majority  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  12  months  duration. 
This  provision  acts  to  confer  in-state  tuition  status  even  in  the  fact  of  other  provisions  of  law 
to  the  contrary;  however,  a  person  deemed  a  resident  of  12  months  duration  pursuant  to 
this  provision  continues  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  only  so  longs  as  he  or  she  does 
not  abandon  North  Carolina  domicile. 

Lost  but  Regained  Domicile.  If  a  student  ceases  enrollment  at  or  graduates  from  an 
institution  of  higher  education  while  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and  then  both 
abandons  and  reacquires  North  Carolina  domicile  within  a  12-month  period,  that  person,  if 
he  or  she  continues  to  maintain  the  required  domicile  into  re-enrollment  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  may  re-enroll  at  the  in-state  tuition  rate  without  having  to  meet  the  usual 
12-month  durational  requirement.  However,  any  one  person  may  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  only  once. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted 
to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal 
withdrawal  from  enrollment)  must  be  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident 
or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  enrollment.  A  residence  status  clas- 
sification once  assigned  (and  finalized  pursuant  to  any  appeal  properly  taken)  may  be 
changed  thereafter  (with  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  correspond- 
ing with  the  established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  year. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution 
of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to 
which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  status  classification 
for  tuition  purposes. 

The  initial  classification  of  undergraduate  students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  is  made  by  the  Admissions  Office.  Appeals  for  in-state  status  may  be 
made  to  the  campus  appeals  body,  Out-of-State  Tuition  Appeals  Committee.  University  reg- 
ulations governing  residential  classification  of  students  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  A  Manual  to 
Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  "Tuition  Purposes."  Each  enrolled  student  is  responsible  for 
knowing  the  contents  of  this  manual.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  available  for  inspection  upon 
request  in  the  Admissions  Office  and  in  Randall  Library. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

The  UNCW  Financial  Aid  Office  administers  a  program  of  financial  assistance  wliich  seel<s 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  enrolled  students.  While  the  program  provides  for  the  recognition 
of  talent  and  outstanding  student  achievement,  its  primary  objective  is  to  assist  students 
with  demonstrated  need.  In  assisting  students,  the  office  analyzes  and  validates  the  financial 
need  of  the  applicants  and  their  families  through  the  use  of  financial  statements,  related 
documents,  and  the  interview  process.  Utilizing  this  information,  awards  are  constructed  to 
enable  a  student  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  student's  and  family's  resources  and  the 
cost  of  attendance.  This  assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  work 
study  jobs,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  these  programs. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  a  student  must  complete  a  federal  needs  analysis  form  and 
submit  other  documentation  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Detailed 
information  on  programs,  policies,  and  procedures  are  printed  in  "Your  Guide  to  Financial 
Aid  Information"  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Questions  concerning 
the  financial  aid  program  at  UNCW  should  be  directed  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  601  S.  College  Rd.,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28403-3297, 
(919)  395-3177. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black  students 
may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North  Carolina,  enrolled 
for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENT  LEGISLATIVE  GRANT 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  provided  funds  for  a  number  of  grants  to 
needy  resident  North  Carolina  Indian  students.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  degree  students  who 
maintain  cultural  identification  as  an  American  Indian  through  membership  in  an  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  by  the  federal  government  or  through  other 
tribal  affiliation. 

GRANTS 

Federal  Pell  Grants  provide  federal  grants  for  students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in 
attending  college.  This  grant  is  intended  to  cover  the  period  required  to  complete  the  first 
undergraduate  baccalaureate  degree.  Students  must  be  making  satisfactory  progress  in  their 
academic  program.  In  addition,  a  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  in  the  United  States  for 
other  than  a  temporary  purpose.  Awards  are  based  on  a  national  formula  applied  uniformly 
to  all  applicants. 

The  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  aid  to 
students  who  show  need  for  assistance  in  attending  college.  Supplemental  grants  range  in 
value  from  $100  to  $4,000  per  year,  with  the  cumulative  maximum  of  $12,000.  To  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  at  UNCW,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  and  must  be  a  citizen 
or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application  and  Financial  Statement  must 
demonstrate  exceptional  financial  need.  Full-time  student  applicants  are  given  priority  when 
funds  are  limited. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  is  administered  by  College  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  accepted  or  enrolled  full  time  and  in  good 
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standing  in  an  undergraduate  program  of  study.  Student  nnust  demonstrate  substantial  fi- 
nancial need  as  determined  tlirougli  federal  needs  analysis.  Students  should  see  that  the 
completed  federal  application  is  sent  as  soon  after  January  1  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
March  15;  late  filers  will  be  considered  if  funds  are  available. 

UNCW  Grants  are  awarded  to  North  Carolina  residents  who  demonstrate  financial  need 
through  one  of  national  needs  analysis  services  and  academic  achievement.  These  schol- 
arships are  awarded  through  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Athletic  Grants-ln-Aid  are  awarded  to  qualified  students  by  the  UNCW  Athletic  Depart- 
ment. Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  director  of  athletics. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Guard  Tuition  Assistance  Program  is  state  funded  Tu- 
ition Assistance  Program  for  active  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Guard.  This  program  will 
award  eligible  guardsmen  up  to  $500  per  academic  year  for  a  maximum  of  four  years.  For 
additional  Information  contact: 

Office  of  the  Adjutant  General 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 

Attn.:  AGRR 

4105  Reedy  Creek  Road  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611 

(919)  664-6000 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Students  wishing  to  apply  for  a  particular  scholarship(s)  should  submit  a  general  schol- 
arship application  to  the  UNCW  Financial  Aid  Office  unless  a  different  procedure  is  outlined 
in  the  scholarship  descriptions  below. 

If  need  is  part  of  the  eligibility  criteria  a  financial  aid  form  will  also  need  to  be  filed.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who  apply  by  March  15. 

University  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  financial  aid  applicants 
demonstrating  financial  need  and  academic  achievement.  These  scholarships  are  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  so  that  those  students  with  the  greatest  need  and  the  highest  grade 
point  average  of  those  applying  are  generally  awarded.  Automatic  consideration  is  given  to 
all  applicants.  Competition  for  these  scholarships  is  intense  and  generally  results  in  higher 
grade  point  average  requirements. 

The  Alumni  Association  Academic  Scholarship  Program  provides  annual,  renewable 
in-state  tuition  and  fees  scholarships  based  on  academic  achievement,  potential,  and  finan- 
cial need.  Applicants  may  be  classified  as  in-state  or  out-of-state.  Scholarships  are  equal  to 
basic  in-state  tuition  and  fees.  Students  must  be  classified  as  North  Carolina  residents  for 
tuition  purposes.  Applications,  secured  from  the  UNCW  Alumni  Relations  Office,  must  be 
completed  and  returned  to  that  office  by  March  15. 

Laurance  Bell  Scholarship  is  given  annually  by  the  Port  City  Chapter,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Black  Social  Workers  in  memory  of  Laurance  Bell.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  used  to 
increase  minority  presence  at  UNCW.  The  number  and  amount  of  awards  are  determined 
by  earnings  of  the  fund.  Recipients  of  the  award  are  urged  to  repay  the  scholarship  upon 
entrance  into  the  work  force. 

The  Charles  and  Kay  Bolles  Marine  Biology  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
marine  biology  major.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  with  merit  as  a  first  consideration  and 
need  as  a  secondary  consideration.  Contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Marine  Biology  Depart- 
ment concerning  application  process. 

The  Eliza  Collins  Scholarship  is  awarded  yearly  to  several  students  who  demonstrate 
scholastic  ability  and  need. 
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The  Champion  McDowell  Davis  Scholarship  is  available  to  students  from  any  major. 
This  scholarship  covers  tuition  and  fees,  books  and  other  select  expenses  and  is  awarded 
to  students  based  on  academic  achievement,  leadership  potential  and  demonstrated  finan- 
cial need.  A  selection  committee  is  charged  with  choosing  the  recipients  each  year. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  Scholarship  is  an  annual  award  to  assist  UNCW  in 
increasing  its  minority  female  enrollment.  Eligible  students  must  be  graduates  of  an  ac- 
credited high  school  in  either  New  Hanover,  Pender  or  Brunswick  counties.  Recipients  will 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  community  service,  and  school  involve- 
ment. 

Dr.  A.  P.  and  Frances  Dickson  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  full-time  under- 
graduate student  who  currently  resides  in  Hoke  County,  North  Carolina.  Recipients  are  cho- 
sen by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need.  Awards 
are  nonrenewable  and  vary  in  amount  according  to  income  available  from  the  Trust. 

Matthew  Dale  Donahue  Scholarship  Fund  is  available  to  freshmen  or  sophomore  stu- 
dents who  are  graduates  of  a  New  Hanover  or  a  Southeastern  North  Carolina  high  school. 
Recipients  will  be  selected  based  on  documented  financial  aid  need  as  determined  by  federal 
guidelines. 

Eddie  Godwin,  III  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $1,000  is  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  New 
Hanover  High  School.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  financial  need  through  the 
regular  financial  aid  process.  Applicants  should  also  show  evidence  of  self  help  and  ac- 
ceptable academic  standing.  Though  not  required,  athletic  participation  at  the  high  school 
level  is  desirable. 

The  Mary  Courtney  Hardison  Scholarshlp(s)  are  intended  for  female  freshman  stu- 
dents who  are  graduates  of  any  accredited  high  school  in  New  Hanover  County.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  female  students  who  have  been  active  in  high  school  activities,  including 
organized  athletics.  Recipient(s)  shall  be  selected  based  on  a  combination  of  academic 
achievement  and  demonstrated  financial  need. 

The  Henry  Harrell,  Sr.,  and  Alma  M.  Harrell  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  stu- 
dents who  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  and  have  an  exceptional  financial 
need. 

The  H.M.  &  Pearl  Kyle  Foundation  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  worthy  and 
desen/ing  student.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  donors  that  the  scholarship  be  awarded  to  a  person 
who  can  establish  some  sense  of  need  and  who  is  from  eastern  North  Carolina  or  eastern 
South  Carolina.  Because  the  scholarship  may  be  renewed  on  the  strength  of  academic 
performance  and  continued  need,  a  new  recipient  may  not  be  named  every  year. 

The  Hans  Langhammer  Scholarship  is  an  in-state  tuition  and  fee  scholarship  designed 
to  enhance  the  minority  presence  on  the  UNCW  campus.  The  scholarship  is  available  to 
students  in  any  academic  discipline.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  financial  need  and  aca- 
demic potential. 

The  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  North  Carolina  stu- 
dent based  on  academic  achievement.  This  scholarship  covers  the  in-state  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees  and  is  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Devereux  Haigh  Lippitt  by  his  family. 

James  Lee  Love  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  full-time  North  Carolina  resident 
undergraduate  student.  Recipients  are  chosen  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  and  financial  need.  Awards  are  nonrenewable  and  vary  in  amount  ac- 
cording to  income  available  from  the  Trust. 

The  Luclle  Murchlson  Marvin  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  two  students  at 
UNCW  who  have  grade  point  averages  of  at  least  3.0  and  who  demonstrate  scholarship 
ability  and  financial  need. 
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McKIm  and  Creed  Scholarship  for  Excellence  is  valued  at  $1 ,000  and  will  be  awarded 
to  a  second  year  Wilmington  area  student  who  exhibits  exemplary  academic  achievement 
and  meets  documented  financial  need. 

The  N.C.  Sheriff's  Association  Undergraduate  Criminal  Justice  Scholarship  is  an 

annual  non-renewable  scholarship  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  academic 
achievement.  First  preference  goes  to  an  applicant  who  is  a  son  or  daughter  of  any  law 
enforcement  officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Second  preference  will  be  given  to  a  son  or 
daughter  of  any  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff  who  is  deceased,  retired  or  currently  active  in  N.C. 
law  enforcement.  Third  preference  shall  be  given  to  any  N.C.  resident  criminal  justice  student 
who  has  financial  need  and  demonstrates  academic  achievement. 

The  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center  Auxiliary  Scholarship  of  $500  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  student  pursuing  studies  in  a  health  related  field.  Candidates  must  be  grad- 
uates of  a  New  Hanover  County  high  school,  be  of  good  character,  and  be  active  in  school 
and  community  activities.  Entering  freshmen  must  be  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  graduating 
class  and  have  scored  at  least  900  on  the  SAT.  In  the  event  that  more  than  one  student 
qualifies  academically,  need  shall  be  a  determining  factor.  This  scholarship  is  renewable 
contingent  on  continuing  satisfactory  academic  progress.  Consequently,  this  scholarship 
may  not  be  open  each  year  to  new  candidates. 

The  Pilot  Club  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Pilot  Club  of  Wilmington  to  a 
worthy  and  deserving  student.  Students  with  a  handicap  are  given  special  consideration  in 
the  awarding  of  this  scholarship. 

The  Eva  McMillian  Ross  Scholarship  provides  an  annual  award  to  a  female  who  is  a 
New  Hanover  County  high  school  graduate  with  a  3.5  or  better  grade  point  average.  The 
scholarship  is  renewable  if  a  3.2  grade  point  average  is  maintained. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wilmington  provides  an  annual  scholarship  to  an  undergraduate 
applicant  who  demonstrates  academic  strength,  good  character  traits,  and  financial  need. 

The  Anne  Green  Saus  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  an  english  major  with  a 
concentration  in  literature  and  language.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  with  merit  as  first 
consideration  and  need  as  a  secondary  consideration.  The  scholarship  will  be  valued  at  the 
in-state  tuition  and  fee  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  award  plus  a  $200  book  allowance.  Contact 
the  chairperson  of  the  English  Department  concerning  application  procedures. 

The  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  Silverman  Scholarship  Fund  provides  a  tuition  and  fees 
scholarship  to  academically  strong  students.  Scholastic  achievement  and  graduation  from 
an  accredited  North  Carolina  high  school  are  the  only  criteria.  The  scholarship(s)  can  be 
awarded  to  a  prospective  student  or  to  those  students  currently  enrolled. 

The  C.  M.  and  M.  D.  Suther  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  high  school 
graduates  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college.  The  scholarship  amount  will 
be  approximately  $950  annually.  Applicants  must  be  N.C.  residents  with  a  3.0  GPA  or  in  the 
case  of  an  entering  freshman  be  in  the  top  25%  of  their  graduating  class. 

UNCW  Bookstore  Textbook  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  two  students  in  each 
academic  department.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  each  department  based  on  academic 
achievement  and  extracurricular  activities.  Each  recipient  is  awarded  a  $125  UNCW  Books- 
tore Textbook  Scholarship  Certificate  which  must  be  presented  to  the  UNCW  Bookstore  when 
purchasing  textbooks. 

The  University  Women  of  UNCW  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  female  under- 
graduate student  enrolled  full  time  who  has  completed  at  least  60  semester  hours.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  student  who  demonstrates  academic  ability  with  financial 
need  as  second  consideration.  The  non-traditional  student  will  be  given  priority. 
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The  Elizabeth  Dudley  Urquhart  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  provides  a  tuition  and 
fees  scholarship  to  an  academically  talented  student  who  dennonstrates  financial  need.  The 
recipient  must  have  completed  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  in  a  New  Hanover  County 
public  school. 

Robert  F.  and  Catherine  Warwick  Scholarship  Fund  is  available  to  UNCW  students 
who  have  graduated  from  a  New  Hanover  County  high  school.  The  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  involvement  in  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes,  evidence  of 
leadership  potential,  moral  force  of  character,  scholastic  ability  and  documented  financial 
need. 

The  Sally  R.  Wllklns  Scholarship  is  a  $1,000  annual  scholarship  restricted  to  female 
students  planning  a  career  in  business.  The  scholarship  is  designed  for  students  having  a 
demonstrated  financial  need  and  a  clearly  designed  academic  goal.  Application  can  be  made 
in  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  This  scholarship  is  non-renewable. 

The  Wilmington  Business  and  Professional  Women  USA  Scholarship  of  $1 ,000  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  female  student  who  plans  to  pursue  a  business  or  professional  career. 
Applicants  must  demonstrate  financial  need,  academic  achievement,  and  clearly  stated  ed- 
ucational goals. 

The  Wilmington  Women's  Club  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  New  Hanover  County  high 
school  graduate  who  demonstrates  academic  achievement  and  financial  need.  A  recipient 
may  continue  to  receive  this  scholarship  if  a  3.0  grade  point  average  is  maintained. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  William  F.  Adcock,  Jr.,  Music  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  plans  to 
graduate  from  UNCW  with  an  emphasis  in  music  and  who  has  no  more  than  36  hours  to 
complete  for  graduation.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  overall  excellence  in  music,  above- 
average  academic  record  and  acceptable  performance  standards. 

The  Franklin  H.  Alien  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  rising  senior  on  the  basis  of  grade 
point  average  and  other  evidence  of  achievement;  the  recipient  is  chosen  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee. 

The  American  Society  for  Quality  Control  Scholarship.  The  Wilmington  section  of  the 
American  Society  for  Quality  Control  has  established  an  academic  scholarship  for  a  rising 
senior  majoring  in  math  with  a  strong  background  in  statistics  or  for  a  rising  senior  in  the 
field  of  business.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  the  equivalent  of  in-state  tuition  for  two 
semesters.  Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematical Sciences. 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  annually  awards  three  scholarships.  The  Her- 
bert and  Shirley  Mintzes  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  rising  sophomore  with  the 
highest  standing  in  the  Principles  of  Biology  course  (BIO  110-111);  the  recipient  is  chosen 
by  the  course  instructors. 

The  Dovie  P.  Bowden  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  of  junior  standing  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship  and  need;  eligible  students  should  contact  the  department  chairperson 
to  apply. 

The  J.  Rupert  Bryan  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  political  science  major  with  financial 
need.  Candidates  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  creativity,  curiosity,  and  academic  worthiness. 

The  Helena  R.  Cheek  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures  to  a  student  who  demonstrates  special  ability  in  the  area  of  foreign 
language  study  and  overall  academic  excellence.  This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of 
Helena  R.  Cheek  by  her  family  and  friends. 
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The  J.  Marshall  Crews  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  major  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematical  Sciences.  Selection  is  based  upon  academic  excellence,  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  faculty  recommendation.  Applicants  seeking  further  information  should  contact 
the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  A,  J.  Fletcher  Music  Scholarship  is  a  competitive  scholarship  awarded  to  music 
majors  who  demonstrate  through  audition  and  scholastic  record  high  proficiency  in  music 
performance  and  strong  achievement  in  academic  work. 

F.P.  Fensel,  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship  In-state  tuition  and  fees  scholarship  for  graduate 
student  in  Marine  Biology.  Selection  criteria  determined  by  Chairman  of  Biological  Sciences 
Department. 

The  Benjamin  R.  and  Edith  B.  Graham  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  marine 
biology  or  education  major  who  graduated  from  an  accredited  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
high  school.  The  award  shall  be  based  on  academic  achievement  with  financial  need  being 
a  secondary  factor.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  chairperson  of  the  respective  major 
department. 

The  LAQUE  Scholarship  is  an  annual  scholarship  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  applying  for  this  scholarship  should  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry. 

The  Charles  R.  Long  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  student(s)  majoring  in  accountancy  or 
philosophy  and  religion.  Scholarship(s)  will  be  awarded  based  on  prospective  student's  need 
and  academic  potential  as  first  priority.  Leadership  potential  and  citizenship  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  additional  factors  in  the  selection  process.  Value  of  the  scholarship  will  be  determined 
based  on  annual  earnings.  Students  should  contact  respective  department  concerning  ap- 
plication process. 

The  New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center  Auxiliary  Scholarship  provides  an  annual 
award  to  a  student  majoring  in  a  health  related  field.  Academic  merit  and  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  are  the  primary  criteria  used  with  financial  need  being  a  secondary 
factor  in  selecting  the  recipient. 

The  Ernest  Stephen^  Prevost  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  undergraduate  student 
majoring  in  chemistry.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  based  on  a  demonstrated  financial  need 
and  proven  academic  ability.  For  information  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Chemistry  De- 
partment. 

The  R  &  E  Electronics  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  sophomore  minority  student  ma- 
joring in  pre-engineering  or  a  sophomore  seeking  a  BS  degree,  in  order  of  preference,  in 
Math,  Physics,  Medical  Technology,  or  Computer  Science.  The  student  must  have  graduated 
from  a  North  Carolina  high  school  and  must  demonstrate  academic  ability  and  financial 
need. 

The  Fred  Toney  Scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  based  upon  balloting  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences.  Criteria  include  academic  excellence  and  ex- 
tracurricular activities.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  James  E.  L  Wade  Scholarships  in  history  and  political  science  are  awarded  to 
high  school  seniors  who  have  a  B  average  or  above  on  high  school  work,  an  interest  in 
history  or  political  science  as  a  major,  and  financial  need.  For  additional  information,  contact 
the  appropriate  department  chairperson. 

The  Wilmington  Arts  Association  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring 
in  the  arts  division  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Academic  excellence  and  artistic  merit 
will  be  criteria  for  determining  recipients. 
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The  Wilmington  Coca-Cola  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
humanities.  Character,  leadership  and  demonstrated  financial  need  will  be  factors  in  deter- 
mining recipients.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  candidates  who  have  shown  evidence 
of  self  help. 

The  Wright  Chemical  Corporation  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  chemistry  major  Stu- 
dents interested  in  applying  for  this  scholarship  should  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry. 

The  R.F.  Zimmerman/South  Atlantic  Services  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
chemistry  major.  The  award  includes  in-state  tuition,  fees  and  a  book  allowance.  The  recipient 
will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and  documented  financial  need,  as 
well  as  good  character  and  leadership  potential. 

CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Harold  M.  Cole  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  is  awarded  to  native  born  Moore 
County  residents  who  are  graduates  of  a  secondary  or  preparatory  school  and  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  attend  school.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  15 
for  upcoming  fall  enrollment.  For  information  and  applications  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  William  S,  Holland  Scholarship  for  accounting  majors,  established  in  honor  of 
William  S.  Holland,  retired  partner  of  Cherry,  Bekaert  and  Holland,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, and  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Wilmington  College,  is  awarded  annually. 
For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Ac- 
countancy. 

The  J.  W.  Jackson  Scholarship  has  a  $2,000  per  year  value  and  is  restricted  to  a  junior- 
senior  or  graduate  student  enrolled  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration.  The 
scholarship  is  designed  for  students  with  high  academic  potential.  Application  can  be  made 
in  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Students  awarded  this  scholarship  are  eligible  to  reapply. 

The  Charles  R.  Long  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  student(s)  majoring  in  accountancy  or 
philosophy  and  religion.  Scholarship(s)  will  be  awarded  based  on  prospective  student's  need 
and  academic  potential  as  first  priority.  Leadership  potential  and  citizenship  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  additional  factors  in  the  selection  process.  Value  of  the  scholarship  will  be  determined 
based  on  annual  earnings.  Students  should  contact  respective  department  concerning  ap- 
plication process. 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Personnel  Association  Scholarship,  established  for  students 
planning  to  concentrate  in  the  study  of  management,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  recommendations  by  faculty.  For  information  and  ap- 
plication forms,  contact  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 

The  Dorothy  P.  Marshall  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration  who  has  demonstrated  both  financial  need  and  scholastic 
ability. 

Applicants  may  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Bank  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  with 
an  indicated  interest  in  a  career  related  to  banking  and/or  finance.  For  information  and 
application  forms,  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  or  the  dean  of  the  Cameron  School  of 
Business  Administration.  . 

The  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  International  Association 

(Cape  Fear  Chapter)  Scholarship,  established  for  students  concentrating  in  the  study 
of  marketing,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  rec- 
ommendations by  faculty.  For  information  and  application  forms,  contact  the  chairperson  of 
the  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing. 
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The  United  Carolina  Bank  Scholarship,  established  for  students  with  an  indicated  in- 
terest in  banking  or  finance,  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  financial 
need,  and  reconnmendations  by  the  faculty.  For  information  and  application  forms,  contact 
the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Finance. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Sue  McCall  Boone  Scholarship  for  education  majors  was  established  to  provide  a 
scholarship  for  a  New  Hanover  County  student  who  demonstrates  a  financial  need  at  UNCW. 
The  scholarship  is  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Sue  Boone,  New  Hanover  educator,  who  con- 
tributed over  50  years  of  service  in  the  community.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  one  student 
biennially  in  the  amount  of  tuition. 

The  James  Ozborn  Carr  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  students  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Character  and  leadership  potential  will  be  factors  in  determining  recipients.  The  scholarships 
are  restricted  to  graduates  of  Southeastern  North  Carolina  high  schools.  The  scholarships 
are  designed  to  attract  and  retain  academically  strong  students. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Theta  Chapter  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  an  under- 
graduate student  from  southeastern  North  Carolina  who  has  been  accepted  into  the  School 
of  Education  or  is  working  toward  a  teaching  certificate  at  UNCW.  The  scholarship  will  be 
based  on  academic  achievement  with  need  being  a  secondary  factor.  The  scholarship  is 
renewable  if  recipient  maintains  a  3.2  grade  point  average;  therefore,  this  scholarship  may 
not  be  open  to  a  new  candidate  each  year. 

The  Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship  Program  authorized  by  the  US  Congress 
provides  college  scholarships  to  outstanding  undergraduates  who  have  chosen  to  pursue 
teaching  careers  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  or  secondary  level.  Applicants  are  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  academic  performance,  leadership,  extracurricular  participation,  and  promise 
of  service  as  a  teacher.  PDTS  awards  are  valued  at  up  to  $5,000  annually  and  may  be 
received  for  a  maximum  of  four  undergraduate  academic  years,  subject  to  congressional 
appropriations.  The  amount  of  the  PDTS  award  may  not  exceed  the  recipients'  cost  minus 
other  financial  aid  received.  This  scholarship  converts  into  a  loan  commitment  at  a  rather 
high  interest  rate  if  the  recipient  does  not  fulfill  the  teaching  commitment  required  by  this 
award.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Benjamin  R.  and  Edith  B.  Graham  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  marine 
biology  or  education  major  who  graduated  from  an  accredited  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
high  school.  The  award  shall  be  based  on  academic  achievement  with  financial  need  being 
a  secondary  factor.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  chairperson  of  the  respective  major 
department. 

The  Mary  Blanche  Jessup  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  education  major  who  Is  be- 
ginning their  student  teaching.  The  School  of  Education  will  select  nominees  for  the  schol- 
arship and  submit  names  to  the  scholarship  committee.  The  scholarship  is  valued  at  $500 
per  year. 

The  Lee  V.  Landing  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  elementary,  middle  school, 
or  special  education  majors  who  have  been  accepted  into  the  UNCW  School  of  Education. 
Recipients  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  as  first  consideration  with 
financial  need  a  secondary  factor. 

The  N.C.  Prospective  Teacher  Scholarship/Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to 
prospective  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  program  provides  a  $2,000  per  year  loan  which 
will  be  cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after  graduation. 
The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Inquiries  regarding  the 
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program  should  be  directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Program,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  To  be  eligible  for  this  program  a  student 
must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

The  N.C.  Teaching  Fellows  Program  is  designed  to  identify  talented  students  interested 
in  teaching,  and  to  assist  those  students  in  becoming  teachers  by  the  award  of  scholarship/ 
loans  for  four  years  of  undergraduate  study,  repayable  through  the  means  of  service.  Award 
recipients  will  receive  annual  awards  of  $5,000  for  each  of  their  four  college  years  subject 
to  legislative  appropriation.  Consideration  under  this  program  is  given  to  entering  freshman. 
Interested  applicants  should  contact  their  high  school  guidance  office. 

The  Ann  Durant  Walker  Scholarship  Award  -The  Alpha  Psi  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Kappa  awards  a  scholarship  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  special  education.  The  schol- 
arship is  given  in  memory  of  Ann  Durant  Walker  who  helped  develop  the  Special  Education 
Program  in  New  Hanover  County. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Juanita  Borneman  Memorial  Scholarship,  awarded  to  a  student  from  rural  North 
Carolina,  approximates  the  cost  of  tuition. 

The  Blllle  Burney  Memorial  Scholarship,  started  by  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Billie 
Burney,  is  awarded  annually  as  a  tuition  scholarship  to  a  student  in  the  field  of  nursing. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  Nursing  Scholarship  is  an  academic  scholarship  established  by 
Voiture  245,  the  Forty  and  Eight  of  American  Legionnaires,  in  joint  memory  of  Voyageur 
Militaire  John  H.  Mclnnis  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dixon,  and  is  open  to  nursing  students  who 
graduated  from  high  school  in  New  Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County. 

The  Jean  Jordan  Memorial  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  nursing  student,  second-  or 
third-year  medical  technology  student,  or  junior  or  senior  pre-medical  student  who  is  a  res- 
ident of  New  Hanover,  Pender,  or  Brunswick  County  and  who  demonstrates  financial  need 
and  scholastic  ability. 

The  Ministering  Circle  of  Wilmington  awards  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability,  financial  need,  and  recommendation,  to  students  accepted  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
at  UNCW. 

The  Nursing  Education  Scholarship/Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  prospective 
North  Carolina  nurses.  The  recipient  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  need  through  the  regular 
financial  aid  process.  The  program  provides  loans  which  will  be  cancelled  if  the  recipient 
practices  full  time  in  North  Carolina  after  graduation.  Applicants  should  contact  the  Financial 
Office  for  specific  information. 

The  Edith  Graham  Toms  Scholarship  is  a  memorial  scholarship  awarded  to  an  out- 
standing nursing  student.  This  scholarship  is  valued  at  the  in  state  rate  for  tuition  and  fees 
plus  books  and  supplies.  Applicants  must  be  admitted  into  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Theresa  Bentsen  Warrick  Memorial  Nursing  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  nursingj 
student  demonstrating  financial  need  and  proved  academic  and  clinical  achievements.  Ap-j 
plicants  must  be  graduates  from  N.  C.  high  schools  and  present  an  overall  grade  pointi 
average  of  at  least  2.5.  i 

The  Louise  Ogden  Wright  Nursing  Scholarship  is  a  $500  scholarship  given  annuallyj 
by  Mrs.  Andrew  Harriss  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  recipient  is  selected  on  the  basis  of| 
financial  need,  academic  record,  and  professed  intention  to  pursue  nursing  as  a  career. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

The  Federal  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  is  federally  funded,  provides  part- 
time  jobs  on  the  UNCW  cannpus  or  off  campus  with  community  service  organizations  for 
students  who  have  financial  need  and  who  must  earn  part  of  their  education  expenses.  To 
be  eligible  for  work-study,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  degree  or  teacher  certification 
program  and  must  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  The  application 
and  financial  statement  must  demonstrate  financial  need.  Full-time  student  applicants  are 
given  priority  when  funds  are  limited. 

The  Institutional  Work  Program,  also  known  as  the  Work  Assistant  Program,  makes 
funds  available  for  campus  jobs  for  students.  These  funds  are  allocated  to  departments  with 
the  selection  of  student  work  assistants  controlled  by  those  departments. 

Students  interested  in  the  program  should  direct  inquiries  to  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Office. 

Off-Campus  Employment  is  coordinated  by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center. 
The  office  publicizes  specific  job  openings,  makes  individual  referrals,  announces  recruiting 
visits,  and  keeps  on  file  company  literature,  information  about  public  and  private  schools, 
and  state  and  federal  government  opportunities.  Students  interested  in  using  the  services  of 
this  office  should  register  with  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  to  establish  a 
credentials  file. 


LOANS 
Federal  Supplemental  Loans  for  Students 

Supplemental  loans  provide  funds  for  students  to  cover  their  college  expenses  in  addition 
to  those  borrowed  under  the  Stafford  Loan  Program.  These  loans  are  available  to  independ- 
ent undergraduate  students  who  meet  federal  eligibility,  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  borrower 
is  of  primary  importance.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $4,000  per  year  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  and  $5,000  per  year  for  juniors  and  seniors  for  a  cumulative  total  of  $23,000. 
However,  no  student  may  borrow  more  than  his  cost  of  education  minus  other  aid  received. 
Repayment  begins  60  days  after  receipt  of  your  money.  A  variable  interest  rate  will  be 
calculated  annually  based  on  a  federal  formula  but  cannot  exceed  1 1  percent. 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Students 

Parent  loans  may  be  secured  to  assist  in  covering  educational  costs.  Parents  may  borrow 
up  to  cost  of  education  minus  all  other  financial  assistance.  In  determining  eligibility,  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrower  is  of  primary  importance.  A  variable  interest  rate  will  be 
calculated  annually  based  on  a  federal  formula.  The  new  rate  will  begin  each  year  but  cannot 
exceed  10  percent. 

Federal  Stafford  Student  Loans  provide  students  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans. 
Under  this  program  a  student  may  borrow  up  to  $2,625  for  the  first  year  in  school,  $3,500 
for  sophomore  year  and  $5,500  for  junior  or  senior  status.  All  borrowers  are  required  to 
complete  the  regular  financial  aid  process  and  establish  their  eligibility  on  a  basis  of  financial 
need.  Repayment  of  these  loans  begins  six  months  after  a  student  ceases  to  be  enrolled  at 
least  half  time  and  borrowers  are  permitted  up  to  ten  years  for  repayment.  The  interest  on 
the  loan  begins  at  the  time  of  repayment  and  is  calculated  annually  based  on  a  federal 
formula  but  cannot  exceed  9  percent. 

Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  Program  is  a  "new'  program  which  expands 
Stafford  borrowing  to  students  who  do  not  demonstrate  need  based  on  federal  guidelines. 
Even  though  the  unsubsidized  Stafford  loan  carries  the  same  loan  limits  and  interest  rate  as 
the  subsidized  Stafford  loan,  interest  does  accrue  while  the  student  is  enrolled. 
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Federal  Perkins  Loans  provide  needy  students  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for 
educational  expenses.  Under  this  program  students  may  borrow  up  to  $3,000  per  year  and 
a  total  of  $15,000  for  undergraduate  study.  Repayment  begins  nine  months  after  graduation 
or  withdrawal  from  school,  and  the  borrower  may  take  up  to  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The 
interest  rate  is  five  percent  and  does  not  begin  accruing  until  nine  months  after  graduation 
or  withdrawal  from  school.  All  or  part  of  the  loan  may  be  cancelled  for  service  in  certain 
professions.  Borrowers  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  additional  information. 
Applicants  must  complete  the  regular  financial  aid  process.  To  be  eligible  for  a  Perkins  Loan, 
a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  degree  or  certification  program  and  must  be  a  citizen  or 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.  Full  time  student  applicants  are  given  priority  when 
funds  are  limited. 

The  North  Carolina  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship-Loan  Program  provides  as- 
sistance to  prospective  North  Carolina  teachers.  The  program  provides  a  $2000-per-year 
loan  which  will  be  cancelled  if  the  student  teaches  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  after 
graduation.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Inquiries 
regarding  the  program  should  be  directed  to  N.C.  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
program  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  and  be  a  North  Carolina  resident. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Loan  Program  for  Health,  Science  and  Mathematics 
provides  financial  assistance  to  North  Carolina  residents  who  demonstrate  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  for  Need-Based  Medical  Student  Loans.  Loans  are  available  for  study 
in  the  medical  fields,  mathematics  and  science  programs  that  lead  to  a  degree.  Additional 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling  (919)  733-2164. 

The  Student  Loan  Program 

P.O.  Box  20549 

3824  Barrett  Dr.,  Suite  304 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27619-0549 

The  Nursing  Education  Scholarship/Loan  Program  provides  assistance  to  prospective 
North  Carolina  nurses.  The  recipient  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  need  through  the  regular 
financial  aid  process.  The  program  provides  loans  which  will  be  cancelled  if  the  recipient 
practices  full  time  in  North  Carolina  after  graduation.  Applicants  should  contact  the  Financial 
Office  for  specific  information. 

William  L.  Anderson  Barlow  and  Mellie  Hill  Barlow  Fund  provides  interest  free  loans 
to  eligible  candidates  when  repaid  within  ten  years  after  graduation  or  last  enrollment  in  a 
degree  program.  Eligible  candidates  include  priority  consideration  for  full-time  students  who 
are  orphans  or  raised  in  orphan-like  conditions  and  who  are  in  need  of  and  are  worthy  of 
financial  assistance  in  securing  a  college  education.  Applicants  from  single  parent  homes 
may  also  be  considered  as  may  other  categories  of  students  depending  on  the  availability 
of  funds.  A  separate  application  is  required  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

The  Marshburn  Nursing  Loan  Fund  is  awarded  to  a  nursing  student/students  identified 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  as  needing  financial  assistance  to  complete  the 
program.  The  student  would  be  eligible  for  a  no  interest  loan  to  complete  his/her  training. 
Repayment  of  the  loan  must  be  made  within  24  months  from  the  date  he/she  ceases  en- 
rollment at  UNCW. 
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ACADEMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 


Time  Limitation  Policy  for  Determining  Eligibility  for  Financial  Aid 

A  student  is  allowed  up  to  one  additional  year  beyond  the  traditional  four-year  track  to 
complete  the  undergraduate  degree.  Any  sennester  in  which  he  or  she  registers  and  does 
not  withdraw  within  the  formal  drop-add  period  will  be  counted,  regardless  of  student's 
financial  status. 

Additionally,  a  student  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  eligible  for  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program 
once  the  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  met.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  student  applies  for  graduation.  Students  participating  in  a  UNCW  international  pro- 
gram may  retain  their  financial  aid. 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

For  Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

For  Undergraduate  Students 

Federal  legislation  requires  the  demonstration  of  satisfactory  academic  progress  for  the 
certification  of  aid  eligibility  or  before  the  awarding  of  financial  aid  to  an  otherwise  eligible 
student.  This  requirement  applies  to  all  applicants  for  federal  assistance.  Programs  include: 
Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grant,  Federal  Work-Study,  N.C.  In- 
centive Grant,  Federal  Perkins  Loan,  Federal  Stafford,  Federal  Supplemental  Loans  for  Stu- 
dents, Parent  Loans  for  Students,  The  Paul  Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship,  and  Robert  C. 
Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  programs.  The  requirement  is  also  applicable  to  university  schol- 
arship, grant  and  loan  funds  but  does  not  cover  non-need  based  university  employment. 
Note:  This  requirement  only  applies  to  undergraduate  eligibility  to  receive  financial  aid,  not 
to  the  minimum  academic  standards  necessary  to  remain  enrolled. 

Eligibility 

Students  receiving  financial  aid  must  be  making  progress  from  both  a  qualitative  and 
Quantitative  standpoint.  Qualitative  refers  to  grade  point  average  (GPA),  and  quantitative 
refers  to  number  of  credit  hours  earned. 

The  1992  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  redefined  an  academic  year  as  a 
period  of  at  least  30  weeks  in  which  a  student  earns  at  least  24  credit  hours.  To  remain 
eligible  for  financial  aid,  an  undergraduate  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24  hours 
each  year.  The  maximum  hours  allowable  are  based  on  the  total  number  required  for  grad- 
uation in  eight  semesters  plus  two  additional  semesters  using  an  average  number  of  31 
enrolled  hours  for  the  two  additional  terms.  This  schedule  provides  5  years  of  eligibility  for 
pursuit  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  a  maximum  of  155  attempted  hours,  which  ever  occurs 
first.  The  chart  below  reflects  minimum  earned  hour  requirements  for  a  full-time  student: 

Minimum  Semester  Hours  Cumulative  Semester 

Year  Completed           Earned  This  Year  Hours  Earned 

1  24  24 

2  24  48 

3  24  72 

4  24  96 

5  28  124 

A  student  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  eligible  for  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program  once  the 
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requirements  for  graduation  have  been  met.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
student  applies  for  graduation. 

To  remain  eligible  for  financial  aid,  an  undergraduate  student  must  earn  the  necessary 
grade  point  average  (GPA)  to  remain  enrolled.  This  grade  point  average  requirement  is 
detailed  in  the  university  retention  standard  found  on  page  00.  Students  enrolled  under  the 
three-year  rule  will  be  required  to  meet  a  minimum  2.0  GPA  each  term  and  earn  the  required 
hours  for  his/her  enrollment  status. 

Less  than  full  time  students  must  earn  at  least  a  proportionate  number  of  hours  for  their 
enrollment  status.  In  the  case  of  a  student  enrolled  for  at  least  6  but  less  than  9  hours  each 
semester,  the  student  would  need  to  successfully  complete  a  total  of  12  semester  hours 
each  year;  students  enrolled  for  at  least  9  but  less  than  12  would  need  to  complete  at  least 
18  semester  hours  for  the  year. 


Transfer  Students 

Each  newly-enrolling  student,  whether  freshman  or  transfer,  is  initially  assumed  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

Additionally,  the  number  of  hours  accepted  as  transfer  hours  will  be  used  to  place  the 
student  within  the  time  frame  allowed  to  complete  the  undergraduate  degree. 


Mid-year  and  year-end  Review 

A  preliminary  review  will  be  made  at  mid-year  (following  fall  semester)  to  identify  those 
students  not  meeting  the  required  satisfactory  academic  progress  standards  for  financial  aid 
eligibility.  Full-time  students  not  successfully  completing  at  least  12  hours  will  be  determined 
"at  risk"  and  will  be  issued  a  warning  as  will  those  students  who  failed  to  meet  the  retention 
chart  standard.  Financial  aid  recipients  who  fail  to  meet  required  standards  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester  will  lose  their  continuing  eligibility  as  financial  aid  applicants  for  subsequent 
periods  of  enrollment  until  his/her  deficiency  is  removed.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
to  be  aware  of  his/her  satisfactory  academic  progress  for  financial  aid  eligibility.  However, 
notification  will  be  sent  to  the  student  by  the  financial  aid  office  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  spring  semester. 


Re-establishing  Financial  Aid  Eligibility 

To  re-establish  eligibility,  a  student  must  attend  summer  school  or  a  regular  semester 
without  financial  aid  to  bring  up  the  GPA  or  the  needed  hours.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
student  to  provide  documentation  to  the  financial  aid  office  to  show  this  has  been  completed. 
The  needed  hours  can  be  obtained  by  attending  another  school,  but  the  GPA  cannot;  only 
credit  hours  will  transfer,  not  grades;  students  who  must  improve  their  GPA  must  attend 
UNCW  to  improve  their  GPA. 

A  student  who  has  been  making  satisfactory  progress  but  experiences  difficulties  during 
a  semester  which  causes  the  student  to  fall  below  the  required  standards  may  file  an  appeal 
to  re-establish  financial  aid  eligibility  for  a  regular  academic  term  if  special  circumstances 
can  be  documented.  Requests  for  special  consideration  must  be  submitted  in  writing  and 
must  be  based  on  illness  or  death  in  the  student's  immediate  family  or  similar  unusual 
circumstances  which  create  undue  difficulties  for  the  student  and  which  were  beyond  the 
student's  control.  No  appeal  will  be  processed  without  supporting  documentation  attached. 
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VETERANS  SERVICES 

Veterans  Services  are  administered  under  the  umbrella  of  Student  Financial  Aid  at  UNCW. 
Veterans  services  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  receiving  benefits  under 
Chapter  35  (Dependents),  Chapter  30  (individuals  who  have  served  on  active  duty),  and 
Chapter  106's  (reservists  from  all  branches  of  the  service).  Effective  December  31,  1989, 
veterans  (Chapter  34)  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  between  1955-1977  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  to  draw  benefits  under  a  monthly  educational  assistance  allowance.  These  benefits 
have  expired  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill,  also  known  as  Chapter 
30  and  Chapter  106  (Reservists).  Veterans  who  feel  they  still  have  an  entitlement  should 
check  with  their  local  VA  Office,  the  Regional  Office  in  Winston-Salem  (1-800-642-0841)  or 
the  VA  Certifying  Official  at  their  local  educational  institution. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  above: 

1.  The  veteran  who  has  a  10  percent  disability  due  to  a  service  connected  disability  may 
be  eligible  for  benefits  under  Chapter  31.  Check  with  the  Regional  Veterans  Administration, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (1-800-827-1000).  The  district  supervisor  for  this  area  is  Cecelia 
Wall. 

2.  Veterans  who  served  on  active  duty  with  unbroken  service  between  July  1,  1985  and 
June  30,  1988  may  be  eligible  for  a  combination  of  Chapter  34/30  if  they  entered  the  spring 
semester  with  one  day  of  remaining  eligibility.  For  those  veterans  who  had  Chapter  34  en- 
titlement, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  made  a  contribution.  Entitlement  will  be 
computed  at  $350  per  month  plus  one-half  of  their  eligibility  under  the  Chapter  34  benefits. 
Services  provided  include  peer  and  professional  counseling,  remedial  and  tutorial  services, 
and  certification  for  qualifying  veterans  and  their  dependents.  The  primary  concern  of  Vet- 
erans Services  is  to  assist  students,  monitor  their  course  work,  and  insure  the  individuals 
utilizing  veterans  benefits  keep  in  line  with  their  prescribed  curriculum  and  successfully  com- 
plete their  desired  educational  objective. 

All  veterans  and  dependents  receiving  V.A.  Educational  Benefits  are  required  to  come  to 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  each  semester  and  complete  a  class  schedule.  Any  change  in  the 
veteran's  course  of  study  should  be  cleared  with  the  veteran's  counselor  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  insure  continuation  of  benefits. 

Transfer  students  are  reminded  that  the  office  must  have  copies  of  all  transcripts  before 
certification  can  be  made  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  payment. 

In  determining  eligibility  for  V.A.  education  funds,  the  chart  on  page  73  will  apply  to  all 
veterans  and  dependents  using  G.I.  benefits  for  their  training  at  this  university.  Any  full-time 
student  who  fails  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  is  subject  to  academic 
dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  his  or  her  quality  point  standing. 


[-Ill 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

ORIENTATION 

All  new  students  are  required  to  attend  an  orientation  program  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
their  first  semester.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  students  with  opportunities  and  services  at 
the  university  and  to  provide  information  needed  to  register  for  classes.  Students  are  notified 
by  mail  of  the  time  to  report  for  the  activities  involved. 

All  freshmen,  including  transfer  freshmen  (less  than  24  semester  hours),  are  assigned  to 
the  General  College  for  advising  purposes. 

All  other  students  are  assigned  for  advising  to  an  academic  department  or  professional 
school.  Unclassified  students  may  receive  advising  assistance  in  the  General  College  Ad- 
vising Center  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Randall  Library.  Special  unclassified  students 
are  advised  in  the  department  or  school  in  which  they  are  taking  courses. 

REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  limited  to  the  time  period  specified  in  the  university  calendar  of  events  and 
other  days  as  announced  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  Classes  may  not  be  added  after  the  last 
day  of  registration.  Degree  students  may  take  up  to  18  hours  without  restriction.  Students 
who  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  3.5  may  be  allowed,  with  special  permission 
of  the  appropriate  dean,  to  carry  a  maximum  of  21  semester  hours. 

PREREGISTRATION 

Preregistration  for  currently  enrolled  students  is  held  each  semester.  Students  who  com- 
plete preregistration  and  pay  fees  by  the  designated  date  are  registered,  except  in  the  event 
that  they  become  academically  ineligible. 

DETERMINING  ENROLLMENT  STATUS 

Because  the  university  must  officially  respond  to  requests  for  a  determination  of  a  student's 
enrollment  status  from  outside  agencies  as  well  as  university  offices,  the  following  policy  is 
provided: 

UNDERGRADUATE-REGULAR  TERM 

Full-time  status  requires  a  minimum  enrollment  of  12  credit  hours. 
Half-time  status  requires  a  minimum  enrollment  of  6  credit  hours. 

UNDERGRADUATE-SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Full-time  status  requires  a  minimum  enrollment  of  6  credit  hours  per  summer  session. 

Half-time  status  requires  a  minimum  enrollment  of  3  credit  hours  per  summer  session. 
Enrollment  status  for  determining  financial  aid  eligibility  is  calculated  across  both  mini  ses- 
sions in  the  summer  term. 

GRADUATE-REGULAR  TERM 

Full-time  status  requires  a  minimum  enrollment  of  9  credit  hours.  However,  a  student  may 
also  be  considered  full-time  when  enrolled  for  less  than  9  hours  if  the  student  holds  a  teaching 
or  research  assistantship,  or  is  enrolled  for  "0"  to  3  hours  of  thesis  work.  Half-time  status 
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begins  with  at  least  3  credit  hours.  A  student  may  not  be  considered  enrolled  beyond  two 
terms  of  "0"  thesis  hours.  Summer  counts  as  one  regular  term. 

E 

GRADUATE-SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Full-time  status  requires  a  minimum  enrollment  of  4  credit  hours.  However,  a  student  may 
also  be  considered  full-time  when  enrolled  for  less  than  4  hours  if  the  student  holds  a  teaching 
or  research  assistantship,  or  is  enrolled  for  "0"  to  3  hours  of  thesis  work. 

Half-time  enrollment  status  begins  with  3  credit  hours.  "0"  to  3  hours  of  thesis  work  may 
also  qualify  the  student  as  half-time  if  approved  in  writing  by  the  dean.  A  student  may  not 
be  considered  enrolled  beyond  two  terms  of  "0"  thesis  hours.  Summer  counts  as  one  regular 
term. 


TRANSFER  OF  CREDIT 

Students  transferring  from  a  two-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  62  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses  (15  s.h.  maximum), 
advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and  military  credit  will  be  included  in  this  total. 

Students  transferring  from  a  four-year  institution  may  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of  94 
semester  hours  from  all  institutions  attended.  Correspondence  courses  (15  s.h.  maximum), 
advanced  placement,  CLEP  credit  and  military  service  credit  will  also  be  included  in  this 
total. 

Credit  earned  in  another  institution  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  accepted  by  the 
university  if  the  work  transferred  is  comparable  to  offerings  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington.  Hours  attempted  and  quality  points  earned  at  other  institutions  are  not  used 
in  computing  grade  point  averages  except  in  the  case  of  students  applying  to  enter  the 
nursing  program  and  seniors  graduating  with  honors  and/or  distinction. 


ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  participates  in  the  advanced  placement 
programs  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  board.  A  brochure  listing  the  examinations, 
required  minimum  scores,  course  equivalents,  and  credits  awarded  is  available  through  the 
Registrar's  Office  or  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  freshman  who  scores  3  or  above  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  will  receive  appropriate  college  credit  and  advanced  placement. 
Students  taking  Advanced  Placement  tests  should  have  the  score  reports  sent  to  the  Re- 
gistrar's Office  for  evaluation  concerning  placement  and  credit.  Individual  departments  have 
determined  the  specific  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given. 

Students  who  are  talented  and  well  prepared  may  also  receive  credit  for  a  variety  of  courses 
by  achieving  a  passing  score  on  one  of  the  College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests. 
Tests  are  offered  and  can  be  registered  for  biannually  at  the  Burney  Student  Development 
Center. 

Students  who  have  been  exempted  with  credit  from  courses  at  an  accredited  college  or 
university  may  be  exempted  with  credit  from  appropriate  courses  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  as  outlined  in  the  test  brochure.  When  the  exemption  is  based  on  a 
test  result,  the  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the  score  report  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. In  those  cases  in  which  a  student  has  demonstrated  knowledge  of  a  particular  field 
by  more  advanced  course  work,  exemptions  may  be  granted  on  an  individual  basis  by  the 
appropriate  department  chairperson. 
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ACADEMIC  HONOR  CODE 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  connnnittecl  to  the  proposition  that  the 
pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  presence  of  honesty  among  all  involved.  It  is  therefore  this 
institution's  stated  policy  that  no  form  of  dishonesty  among  its  faculty  or  students  will  be 
tolerated.  Although  all  members  of  the  university  community  are  encouraged  to  report  oc- 
currences of  dishonesty,  honesty  is  principally  the  responsibility  of  each  individual. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  many  forms,  from  blatant  acts  of  cheating,  stealing,  or  similar 
misdeeds  to  the  more  subtle  forms  of  plagiarism,  all  of  which  are  totally  out  of  place  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Reporting  and  adjudication  procedures  have  been  developed 
to  enforce  the  policy  of  academic  integrity,  to  ensure  justice,  and  to  protect  individual  rights. 
Complete  details  may  be  found  in  the  current  Student  Handbook  Code  of  Student  Life  and 
in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

GRADES  AND  REPORTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  uses  the  quality  point  system  and  semester 
hour  credit  for  calculating  student  achievement.  Grade  symbols  used  are:  A-excellent,  B- 
good,  C-average,  D-passing,  F-failure,  l-incomplete,  W-withdrew.  Quality  points  are  assigned 

Grade  Quality  Points 

A  4.00 

B  3.00 

C  2.00 

D  1.00 

F  0.00 

I  0.00 

W  0.00 

The  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  accumulated  number  of  quality  points 
earned  by  the  accumulated  number  of  semester  hours  attempted.  Hours  attempted  for  which 
a  grade  of 'T'  or  "F"  has  been  assigned  are  included  in  this  calculation. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  a  student  may  be  given  a  grade  of  incomplete  when  the 
work  in  the  course  has  not  been  completed  for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  student. 
All  incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  according  to  a  deadline  established  by  the  instructor, 
not  to  exceed  one  calendar  year  from  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  incomplete  was 
given;  otherwise  the  'T'  becomes  "F".  A  student  must  not  register  for  the  class  when  at- 
tempting to  remove  a  grade  of  incomplete. 
Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR  OR  MINOR 

For  students  assigned  to  the  General  College  Advising  Center  for  advising,  all  requests 
for  a  declaration  of  major  or  option,  the  declaration  of  a  double  major  or  the  declaration  of 
a  minor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  must  be  completed  in  the  General  College.  For 
students  beyond  the  General  College,  the  change  of  major  or  option,  the  declaration  of  a 
double  major,  or  the  declaration  or  change  of  a  minor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
or  a  professional  school,  must  be  completed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  The  only  exception 
is  for  students  changing  from  one  department  in  a  professional  school  to  another  department 
in  the  same  school.  These  requests  must  be  completed  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  that 
school.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  their  advisor  in  the  original  major  before  chang- 
ing majors. 
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CHANCELLOR'S  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  with  a  4.0  average  qualify  for 
this  award. 


DEAN'S  LIST 

To  be  included  in  the  Dean's  List  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  students  must  meet  one 
of  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Students  carrying  12-14  hours  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.5  or  better  with 
no  grade  less  than  B. 

(b)  Students  carrying  15  hours  or  more  must  earn  a  quality  point  average  of  3.2  or  better 
with  no  grade  less  than  B. 

Students  carrying  1 1  hours  or  fewer  are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 


WITHDRAWAL  POLICY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

To  withdraw  from  an  individual  class  or  classes,  the  student  must  report  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  before  or  on  the  last  day  for  withdrawal  as  indicated  in  the  university  calendar  of 
events.  To  withdraw  from  all  classes,  the  student  must  process  an  official  withdrawal  form 
through  the  General  College  Advising  Center  or  the  appropriate  academic  dean's  office.  If 
the  student  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  to  withdraw,  written  notice  must  be  sent  to  the 
General  College  Advising  Center  or  the  appropriate  academic  dean's  office. 


AUDITING 

The  auditing  of  courses  without  credit  is  approved  by  special  permission  of  the  registrar 
and  of  the  instructor  involved.  Individuals  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  in  the  university 
who  wish  to  audit  courses  will  be  classified  as  special  students  and  will  be  required  to  pay 
regular  tuition  and  fees.  University  students  in  regular  status  will  be  permitted  to  audit  courses 
and  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  required  for  credit  courses. 


REPEATING  OF  COURSES 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  a  course  may  not  repeat  the  course  but 
may  audit  without  credit. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "D"  or  "F"  in  a  course  taken  at  UNCW  may  repeat  the 
course.  The  first  five  times  a  student  repeats  courses,  the  previous  grade  and  hours  of  credit 
for  the  repeated  course  will  no  longer  be  used  in  calculating  the  student's  quality  point 
average  and  hours  toward  graduation.  All  grades  shall  remain  on  the  student's  transcript. 

In  interpreting  the  policy  it  is  to  be  understood  that:  (1)  the  term  "first  five  times"  means 
(a)  that  the  policy  is  automatically  operative  for  a  student  the  first  time  that  the  student  repeats 
a  course  and  continues  through  the  fifth  time  a  student  repeats  a  course,  and  (b)  that  the 
five  repeats  may  involve  five  different  courses  or  fewer  courses  repeated  more  than  once; 
(2)  a  student  may  go  beyond  5  course  repeats,  but  such  repeats  will  not  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  the  policy;  (3)  all  students  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  policy  irrespective  of 
prior  course  repeat  activity;  (4)  this  policy  does  not  govern  the  repeating  of  graduate  courses 
(see  the  Graduate  Catalogue  for  the  appropriate  policy). 

This  policy  became  effective  beginning  with  the  fall  1992  semester. 
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OFF-CAMPUS  COURSES 

Students  who  enroll  in  off-campus  courses  (extension,  correspondence,  campus  summer 
school,  or  study  abroad)  and  wish  to  apply  credit  in  these  courses  toward  a  degree  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  must  complete  the  Permission  for  Transient  Study 
Form,  or,  Study  Abroad  Approval  Form  for  study  abroad  students,  before  registering  for  the 
course.  This  permission  must  be  on  file  in  the  Registrar's  Office  prior  to  leaving  campus. 

GRADE  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 

Any  student  considering  a  grade  appeal  should  understand  that  each  faculty  member  has 
the  academic  freedom  and  responsibility  to  determine  grades  according  to  any  method, 
chosen  by  the  faculty  member,  which  is  professionally  acceptable,  communicated  to  every- 
one in  the  class,  and  applied  to  all  students  equally. 

However,  prejudiced  or  capricious  academic  evaluation  by  a  faculty  member  is  a  violation 
of  a  student's  rights  and  is  the  valid  ground  for  a  grade  appeal. 

Any  student  who  contests  a  course  grade  shall  first  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 
instructor  involved.  Failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolution,  the  student  may  appeal  the 
grade  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  outlined  below.  These  procedures  are  not  to  be 
used  in  cases  involving  student  academic  dishonesty.  An  appeal  must  be  made  no  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  regular  semester. 

1 .  The  student  shall  present  the  appeal  in  writing  to  the  chairperson  of  the  department 
within  which  the  contested  grade  was  awarded.  The  written  statement  shall  limit  itself  to 
citations  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  valid  ground  for  the  appeal.  By  conferring  with  the 
student  and  the  instructor,  the  chairperson  will  seek  resolution  by  mutual  agreement. 

2.  Failing  such  resolution  the  department  chairperson  shall  transmit  the  written  appeal  to 
the  appropriate  dean  who  will  convene  the  Grade  Appeals  Committee. 

3.  The  Grade  Appeals  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  convening  dean  and  five  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  dean.  If  the  committee  affirms  the  instructor's  decision,  the  dean 
will  notify  in  writing  the  faculty  member,  the  student,  and  the  department  chairperson  as 
appropriate.  If  the  committee  supports  the  student's  appeal,  it  shall  prescribe  the  method 
by  which  the  student  will  be  reevaluated.  The  grade  resulting  from  the  prescribed  reevaluation 
is  final  and  may  not  be  further  appealed. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  regular  class  meetings  and  examinations  for 
the  courses  in  which  they  are  registered.  All  faculty  members  are  responsible  for  setting 
policy  concerning  the  role  of  attendance  in  determining  grades  for  their  classes.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  students  to  learn  and  comply  with  the  policies  set  for  each  class  in  which 
they  are  registered. 

CANCELLATION  OF  COURSE  REGISTRATION  POLICY 

A  department  chairperson,  upon  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  may  cancel  a  student's 
registration  in  any  course  offered  in  that  department  if  the  registered  student  fails  to  attend 
the  first  class  meeting  and  fails  to  notify  the  department  office  of  a  desire  to  remain  enrolled 
within  24  hours  of  the  class  time.  This  cancellation  action  will  only  take  place  when  a  course 
is  fully  enrolled  and  additional  students  are  waiting  to  enroll. 

The  appropriate  dean's  office  should  notify  the  relevant  department  chairperson  of  late- 
arrival  students  who  cannot  attend  the  first  class  meeting  because  of  illness  or  other  reasons 
approved  by  a  dean  of  the  college,  the  professional  schools  or  the  dean  of  students. 
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If  cancellation  action  is  taken  by  a  department  chairperson,  the  registration  openings 
resulting  from  this  action  will  be  offered  to  students  seeking  enrollment  in  the  courses  during 
the  official  drop/add  period.  Students  who  have  been  authorized  to  add  a  course  should 
follow  the  normal  drop/add  procedures  printed  in  the  semester  schedule. 

Student  appeals  resulting  from  emergencies  or  other  extenuating  circumstances  will  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  the  appropriate  dean's  office. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  POLICY 

University  policy  requires  the  scheduling  of  final  examinations.  Under  this  policy,  the  final 
examination  schedule  provides  a  three-hour  period  for  each  examination  and  allows  a  max- 
imum of  three  examinations  per  day.  The  length  of  the  final  examination,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  three  hours,  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  final  examination  schedule  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Courses 
offered  during  the  day  have  final  examinations  during  the  day  (two  per  day).  Night  courses 
have  final  examinations  at  night  (one  per  night). 

A  student  who  is  scheduled  to  take  three  final  examinations  in  one  calendar  day  may  have 
one  rescheduled  by  notifying  the  three  instructors  and  the  appropriate  deans  of  this  desire 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  three  instructors,  working  with  the  student,  to  reschedule  one  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  so  inform  the  student  and  the  appropriate  deans  at  least  one  week  before 
the  beginning  of  the  final  examination  period. 

Rescheduling  of  a  final  examination  for  an  entire  class  may  be  done  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  dean. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  are  classified  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Semester  hours 
passed  are  used  to  determine  these  classifications.  In  order  to  graduate  in  eight  semesters, 
a  student  must  average  31  hours  each  year. 

The  required  number  of  hours  passed  for  each  classification  is  as  follows: 

Less  than  27  semester  hours  credit  -  Freshman 

From  27-58  semester  hours  credit  -  Sophomore 

From  59-88  semester  hours  credit  -  Junior 

More  than  88  semester  hours  credit  -  Senior 

Retention,  Dismissal  and  Re-admission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  both  encourages  and  requires  scholarship. 
In  order  to  remain  at  the  university,  all  students  must  meet  the  quality  point  requirements  as 
outlined  on  following  page. 
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RETENTION  CHART 

Total  Quality  Hours  Required  Quality  Point 

and  Transfer  Hours  Average  for  Eligibility 

To  Continue  in  the  University 

6-26  1 .2 

27-58  1 .5 

59-88  1.8 

89  or  more  2.0 

Transfer  students  are  placed  in  the  above  retention  chart  based  on  total  hours  transferred 
from  all  institutions  attended.  Transfer  students'  quality  point  averages  are  computed  only 
on  quality  hours  attempted  through  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  requirement  for  retention  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  spring  semester  will  be  declared  ineligible.  These  students  will  be  allowed 
to  make  up  deficiencies  during  this  university's  summer  sessions  which  immediately  follow 
the  spring  semester  in  which  they  were  declared  ineligible.  In  addition,  they  will  lose  their 
preregistration  for  the  fall  semester.  If  such  deficiencies  are  not  removed  in  this  manner, 
students  will  be  dismissed  from  the  university  for  one  semester.  Such  students  may  re-enroll 
for  any  subsequent  semester  if  space  is  available.  Applications  for  re-enrollment  are  available 
in  the  Admissions  Office  and  should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible  to  ensure  acceptance.  If 
accepted,  students  attend  on  a  probationary  basis  and  must  prove  themselves  by  meeting 
the  required  quality  point  average  as  outlined  in  the  retention  chart.  However,  re-enrolled 
students  who  make  a  2.0  average  or  better  during  the  first  semester  after  returning,  but  who 
fail  to  reduce  quality  point  deficiencies  to  the  required  level,  will  be  granted  one  additional 
semester  in  which  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  second  academic  dismissal  is  final  unless  eligibility  for  continued  residence  or  for  read- 
mission  is  restored  by  completion  of  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  sessions  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  may,  through  appropriate  administrative  review  of  mitigating  circumstances,  be 
authorized  to  continue  with  their  studies  on  a  conditional  basis.  Written  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  appropriate  dean  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  such 
students  wish  to  enroll. 

Full-time  students  who  fail  to  pass  at  least  three  hours  during  any  semester  are  subject 
to  academic  dismissal  for  one  semester,  regardless  of  quality  point  standing.  Freshmen, 
other  than  transfer  students,  must  earn  at  least  three  semester  hours  of  credit  the  first 
semester.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  subject  to  academic  dismissal. 
These  students  must  also  meet  the  minimum  quality  point  ratio  on  hours  attempted  listed  in 
the  retention  table  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  university. 

HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  student  who  has  a  quality  point  average  of  3.2  or  better  (including  all  transfer  courses 
attempted)  over  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  college  work  (74  semester  hours),  who 
has  completed  at  least  30  semester  hours  work  with  a  3.2  or  better  quality  point  average  at 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  and  who  is  recommended  by  the  chairperson 
of  the  area  of  concentration  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program.  This  program 
involves  independent  study  in  the  area  of  concentration,  a  paper  reporting  the  results  of  the 
study,  and  an  oral  examination.  Honors  work  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  specifically 
required  courses. 

A  student  who  enters  the  Honors  Program  will  be  required  to  complete  six  semester  hours 
of  honors  work  in  the  major  during  the  last  three  semesters,  with  a  maximum  of  three 
semester  hours  credit  in  any  one  semester.  The  Honors  Program  may  be  entered  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  (on  completion  of  74  semester  hours) 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  successfully  complete  the  program  and 
have  a  3.2  quality  point  average  over  all  college  work  at  the  time  of  graduation.  A  student 
who  does  not  retain  an  overall  average  of  3.2;  however,  may  still  receive  credit  for  the  honors 
project. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  completing  successfully  (1)  the  basic 
studies  requirements,  (2)  an  approved  course  of  study  in  an  academic  major,  (3)  a  total  of 
124  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  (4)  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.0.  The  final  30 
semester  hours  of  course  credit,  including  the  final  15  semester  hours  in  the  major,  must  be 
completed  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Graduation  will  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  all  academic  requirements  are 
complete.  Upon  completion  of  all  requirements,  the  student  will  receive  either  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree. 

Application  for  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  the 
dates  specified  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  graduation  fee  is  $50.00. 

In  advising  and  registering  students,  the  deans,  the  registrar  and  faculty  advisors  try  to 
make  certain  that  every  student  who  intends  to  graduate  from  the  university  registers  for 
those  courses  which  are  required  for  a  degree.  The  student,  however,  must  assume  the  final 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  graduation  requirements  set  forth  in  the  university  catalogue. 

A  student  who  enrolls  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  during  any  aca- 
demic year  and  who  earns  credit  for  work  done  during  the  year  may  always  graduate  under 
the  provisions  of  the  entering  catalogue  or  under  any  subsequent  catalogue,  provided  all 
graduation  requirements  are  completed  within  six  years  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  catalogue 
chosen. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  DOUBLE  MAJOR 

A  student  may  elect  to  major  in  two  separate  disciplines  with  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
person of  each  of  the  departments  and  on  the  condition  that  the  student  meets  all  require- 
ments for  each  major.  The  student  who  completes  requirements  for  more  than  one  major 
will  receive  only  one  degree,  but  at  the  time  of  the  initial  graduation  the  record  will  indicate 
both  majors  when  the  completed  requirements  lead  to  the  same  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  student  who  returns  to  the  university  after  the  initial  graduation  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  a  second  major  may  have  the  additional  major  added  to  the  official  record  upon 
written  notification  from  the  department  chairperson  that  all  departmental  requirements  have 
been  met  satisfactorily. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  UNCW  may  receive  a  second  baccalaureate 
degree  if  it  is  a  different  degree  and  a  different  major  by  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  The  student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree  and  major. 

(2)  The  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  residence  beyond  the  require- 
ments for  the  first  degree  for  a  minimum  of  154  semester  hours. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Three  degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  graduating  students  based  on  all  work  at- 
tempted in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree  as  follows: 
Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  or  3.50 
fvlagna  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.70 
Summa  Cum  Laude  for  an  overall  average  of  3.90 
Degrees  with  distinction  are  granted  to  transfer  students  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  student  must  have  the  required  overall  average  on  all  work  attempted  (including 
all  transfer  courses  attempted). 

(2)  The  student  must  have  the  required  average  on  work  attempted  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Students  who  complete  the  Honors  Program  satisfactorily  will  be  graduated  "With  Honors 
in"  the  discipline  in  which  the  special  work  is  undertaken. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  are  issued  to  students  at  the  cost  of  $2.00  each. 

All  requests  for  transcripts  must  be  in  writing  and  must  include  the  student's  signature. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

All  indebtedness  to  the  university  must  be  satisfactorily  settled  before  a  diploma  or  tran- 
script of  record  will  be  issued. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

It  is  the  obligation  of  every  student  to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  in  writing  of  any 
change  in  name  or  of  permanent  mailing  address. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  four-year  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degrees.  Graduate 
programs  lead  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  Professional  undergraduate 
programs  include  those  offered  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Education,  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Medical  Technology  program  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Pre-professional  programs  are  offered  in  agriculture  and  for- 
estry allied  health,  health-related  careers,  dentistry,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
physical  therapy,  podiatry  and  veterinary  medicine.  The  university  has  special  programs  in 
marine  sciences  and  environmental  studies. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

Majors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Anthropology  Mathematics 

Art  Middle  Grades  Education 

Biology  Music 

Chemistry  Music  Education 

Communication  Studies  Parks  and  Recreation  Management 

Criminal  Justice  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Economics  Physical  Education 

Elementary  Education  Physics 

English  Political  Science 

Environmental  Studies  Psychology 

French  Social  Science 

Geography  Sociology 

Geology  Spanish 

History  Special  Education 

Theatre 

Majors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Accountancy  Geology 

Biology  Marine  Biology 

Business  Management  Marketing 

Business  Systems  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Medical  Technology 

Computer  Science  Nursing 

Economics  Physics 
Finance 

Major  for  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work 

Social  Work 
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The  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

English  Mathematics 

History 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  Degree 

Business  Management  and  Administration 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree 

Biology  History 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

English 

The  Master  of  Education  Degree 

Elementary  Education  Reading  Education 

Educational  Administration  Special  Education 

and  Supervision 

The  Master  of  Science  Degree 

Biology  Marine  Biology 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Geology 


THE  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

The  General  College  consists  of  the  first  two  years  of  study  during  which  students  are 
expected  to  work  toward  fulfilling  the  university's  basic  studies  requirements  as  outlined  in 
this  university  catalogue.  All  freshmen  are  enrolled  in  the  General  College,  Upon  entering  the 
university,  many  students  do  not  know  which  major  they  will  pursue.  Courses  prerequisite  to 
a  major,  combined  with  elective  courses,  provide  the  opportunity  to  explore  several  different 
areas  of  academic  interest.  Students  who  have  already  chosen  their  major  or  professional 
program  will  still  want  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  completing  basic  studies  re- 
quirements combined  with  other  required  courses  in  their  chosen  field  before  transferring 
from  the  General  College  toward  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Students  undecided  about 
a  major  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  may  remain  in  the  General  College  during  the 
sophomore  year.  A  major  must  be  declared  by  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Upon  declaration  of  a  major,  all  students  are  then  assigned  an  advisor  in  the  designated 
department  or  professional  school.  Finally,  students  with  admissions  deficiencies  are  ex- 
pected to  remedy  these  deficiencies  while  still  enrolled  in  the  General  College. 

The  General  College  Advising  Program 

Each  student  in  the  General  College  receives  the  personal  assistance  of  a  faculty  advisor 
in  selecting  courses,  maintaining  required  scholastic  standards,  and  planning  a  complete 
General  College  educational  program.  Every  effort  is  made  to  place  students  in  classes 
appropriate  to  their  level  of  preparation  and  achievement. 

The  General  College  Advising  Program  has  over  60  faculty  advisors  and  is  responsible  for 
advising  all  students  in  the  General  College.  Advising  assistance  is  available  in  the  General 
College  Advising  Center  from  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Advisors  may  be  seen 
either  on  an  appointment  or  a  drop-in  basis.  Advisees  are  expected  to  see  their  advisors 
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before  preregistration/registration,  before  dropping  or  adding  courses  and  before  withdrawing 
from  the  university. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

Students  wishing  to  declare  a  major  within  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  will  request  to 
have  their  records  transferred  to  the  appropriate  department  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Admission  to  the  Professional  Schools 

Students  wishing  to  declare  a  major  within  a  professional  school  will  request  to  have  their 
records  transferred  to  the  appropriate  school  no  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  semester 
of  their  freshman  year  and  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

These  students  will  then  be  assigned  to  that  school  for  pre-professional  advising. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  or  the 
School  of  Education  normally  submit  their  applications  to  the  appropriate  school  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  third  semester  of  study,  provided  the  minimal  requirements  as  stated 
in  the  university  catalogue  have  been  met  at  the  time  of  application. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  must  submit  applications  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean,  School  of  Nursing.  Application  forms  and  deadline  dates  are  available 
from  the  School  of  Nursing. 

I.     Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration 

1.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  44  semester 
hours  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.2  or  better  (4.0  scale). 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science: 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration: 

Must  be  completed: 

ENG  101-102  Freshman  Composition  I  and  II 

MAT  111  or  115  Precalculus  I  or  Elementary  Math  Analysis 

ACQ  201  Financial  Accounting 

ECN  221  Principles  of  Economics-Micro 

Must  be  completed  or  enrolled: 
ACG  203  Managerial  Accounting 

ECN  222  Principles  of  Economics-Macro 

PDS  217  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business 

MAT  151  or  1 61  Basic  Calculus  w/Applications  I  or  Calculus  with  Analytic 

Geometry 

Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Same  as  above  except  that  students  studying  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  are 
not  required  to  complete  ACG  201  or  ACG  203,  and  may  substitute  STT  205  for 
PDS  217. 

3.  Students  may  not  enroll  in  restricted  courses  nor  enroll  in  more  that  15  semester 
hours  with  the  school  beyond  preadmission  courses  without  being  formally  admitted 
to  the  school.  A  list  of  restricted  courses  is  available  in  the  Cameron  School's 
Advising  Center. 
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II.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Teacher 
Education  Program 

1 .  Completion  of  the  university  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  each  course. 

2.  Completion  of  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

3.  Completion  of  four  semesters  or  two  academic  years  of  full-time  college  study  or 
completion  of  required  general  studies  program.  A  minimum  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  all  work  attempted  at  UNCW  is  required. 

4.  Passing  scores  on  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

III.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing-Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  Program 

1.  Minimum  overall  cumulative  GPA  of  2.5  or  better  (on  a  4.0  scale)  is  required  for  all 
course  work  attempted  at  the  college  or  university  level. 

2.  Minimum  grade  of  "C"  in  each  of  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalent: 

BIO  240  -  241  Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  (2  semesters) 

CHM  115  Fundamentals  of  General  and  Organic  Chemistry 

OHM  215  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry 

BIO  246  Microbiology  of  Human  Diseases 

MAT  1 1 1  Precalculus  I 

3.  Completion  of  all  courses  prerequisite  to  the  nursing  major.  (Any  foreign  language 
deficiency  must  have  been  removed  prior  to  admission  to  the  program). 

4.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  high  school  completion  or  equivalent. 

5.  Satisfactory  physical  and  emotional  health. 

Admission  Requirements-RN  Access  Program 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  applicants  to  the  RN  Access  program  need: 

1.  One  year  nursing  practice. 

2.  A  current  license  to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse  in  North  Carolina. 


BASIC  STUDIES  REQUIREMENTS 

Basic  Studies  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  is  defined  as  the  acquisition 
of  essential  skills  and  an  introduction  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  studies  which  are  basic  to 
our  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage.  The  program  is  designed  to  develop  skills  in  compre- 
hension, composition,  reasoning  and  analysis;  to  introduce  students  to  the  structure,  meth- 
odology and  knowledge  of  academic  disciplines;  and  to  address  important  human  concerns 
from  disciplinary  or  interdisciplinary  perspectives. 
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To  qualify  for  the  bachelor's  degree  from  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilnnington, 
all  students  must  acquire  a  total  of  forty-five  (45)  semester  hours  less  exemptions. 

A.  Freshman  Composition  (6  hours) 
Required:  ENG  101  and  102 

B.  Physical  Education  (2  hours) 
Required:  PED  101 

C.  Humanities  (12-18  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  12  and  a  maximum  of  18  hours  elected  from  the  following 
four  categories  with  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  each  category. 

1 .  Literature  (3-9  hours) 

ENG  110,  207,  208,  209  (CLA  209),  210  (CLA  210),  211,  212,  219,  223,  224, 

225,  226,  230,  233,  250 

CLA  209  (ENG  209),  210  (ENG  210) 

FRH209,  321,  322 

GER209,  321,  322 

SPN209,  210,  321,  322 

2.  History  (3-9  hours) 

HST  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  237,  261,  273,  275 

3.  Philosophy  (3-9  hours) 

P&R  101,  103,  115,  125,  201,  202,  205,  215*  or  216*  or  217*,  230,  232,  235, 
236,  238,  240,  242 

*  Basic  studies  credit  from  P&R  215,  216  and  217  may  not  exceed  three 
semester  hours. 

4.  Language  (3-9  hours) 

FRH  101,  102,  120,  201,  202 

GER  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  305 

LAT101,  102,  201,  202 

PRT101,  102,  201,  202 

SPN  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  203,  305 

COM  105,  110 

P&R  110 

D.  Fine  Arts  (3-9  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  elected  from  the 

following,  with  no  more  than  six  hours  from  any  one  discipline. 

ART  101,  102,  111,  112,  201,  202,  203,  221,  241,  242 

COM  116 

FNA110,  112 

THR221,  225 

MUS  184*,  185*,  186*,  187*,  105,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119 

*  Basic  studies  credit  from  MUS  185,  186,  and  187  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  three 

semester  hours. 
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Natural  Sciences  and  Mathennatlcal  Sciences  (10-15  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  15  hours  from  the  two  areas  of 

natural  sciences  and  mathematics  as  described  below. 

1.  Natural  Sciences  (7-12  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  seven  and  a  maximum  of  12  hours,  including  at  least 
one  laboratory  science  course  and  a  minimum  of  three  hours  each  in  the  life 
and  physical  sciences.  Courses  that  satisfy  the  laboratory  science  requirement 
(when  taken  with  the  appropriate  laboratory  section)  are  starred  below. 

a.  Life  Science  courses 
ANT  210 

BIO  105*,  110*,  205*,  206*,  216*  (PED  216*),  217  (PED  217),  235,  236,  237, 

238,  240*,  241* 

GLY135 

PED  216*  (BIO  216*),  217  (BIO  217) 

b.  Physical  Science  courses 

CHM  101*,  102*,  103*,  115*,  215* 

GGY  130*,  230 

GLY101*,  102*,  120,  150 

PHY  101*,  102*,  105*,  201*,  202*,  260 

2.  Mathematical  Sciences  (3-8  hours) 
Required:  One  of  the  following  courses: 
MAT  101,  111,  112,  115,  141,  151,  161 

Additional  credit  may  be  earned  by  electing  from  the  following  list: 

CSC  105,  111,  112,  121 

MAT  102,  112,  142,  151,  152,  161,  162,  275 

P&R218 

STT205,  210,  215,  262 

Basic  studies  credit  from  CSC  111, 112,  and  121  may  not  exceed  three  semester 

hours;  basic  studies  credit  from  STT  205,  210,  and  215  may  not  exceed  three 

semester  hours. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (3-9  hours) 

Required:  A  minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  elected  from  the 

following,  with  no  more  than  six  hours  from  any  one  discipline. 

ANT  105,  205  (SOC  205),  206,  207 

CRJ  201 

ECN  125,  221,  222 

GGY  110,  140 

PLS  101,  102,  111,  202,  206,  207 

PSY105,  145,  220,  223 

SWK  235 

SOC  105,  110,  205  (ANT  205),  215,  220 
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Restrictions  on  Courses  from  Individual  Disciplines 

1 .  A  maximum  of  nine  credit  hours  from  any  academic  discipline  (as  defined  by  the 
three-letter  course  code),  excluding  ENG  101-102,  can  count  toward  the  45  hours 
of  Basic  Studies. 

2.  No  more  than  two  specific  Basic  Studies  requirements  (as  indicated  by  letter  or 
letter-number  code  in  the  above  structure),  excluding  ENG  101-102,  can  be  met  by 
courses  in  one  academic  discipline  (as  defined  by  the  three-letter  course  code). 

Waiver  of  Requirements 

English:  Students  who  have  not  qualified  for  advanced  placement  but  who  because  of 
special  circumstances  may  have  writing  competencies  equal  or  superior  to  those  required 
in  ENG  101  or  102  may  present  evidence  of  these  writing  competencies  to  the  chairperson 
of  the  Department  of  English  and  request  a  waiver.  At  the  chair's  discretion  either  or  both 
requirements  may  be  waived.  This  waiver  does  not  grant  academic  credit. 

Mathematics:  Students  who  have  not  qualified  for  advanced  placement  but  who  may 
have  competencies  equal  or  superior  to  those  required  for  successful  completion  of  MAT 
151  or  161  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Mathematical 
Sciences,  take  a  waiver  examination  for  either  of  these  courses.  An  acceptable  score  on  this 
exam  waives  the  requirement  that  one  of  the  introductory  mathematics  courses  be  taken. 
This  waiver  does  not  grant  academic  credit. 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Through  participation  in  the  required  physical  education  program,  students  should  expect 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  life-long  physical  activity  in  enhancing  the  quality 
of  one's  life. 

The  university  requires  all  students  to  complete  with  a  passing  grade  PED  1 01 ,  Foundations 
of  Physical  Activity.  Transfer  students  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  course  must  also 
complete  this  requirement.  Handicapped  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  physical  education  activities  and  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  chair- 
person of  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  concerning  partic- 
ipation in  these  activities. 

The  university  requires  all  students  to  provide  information  regarding  their  current  health 
status  on  the  Report  of  Medical  History  form  available  through  the  Admissions  Office.  Com- 
pletion of  this  requirement  is  a  prerequisite  to: 

1)  enrollment  in  any  physical  education  activity  course, 

2)  participation  in  any  physical  education  activity  course,  | 

3)  utilization  of  the  physical  education  facilities  for  recreational  purposes.  Based  on! 
the  information  contained  in  this  report,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  three , 
categories  listed  below; 

A.  Unrestricted  participation 

B.  Restricted  participation 

C.  Temporarily  restricted  participation  because  of  an  injury  or  illness 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  undergraduate  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Cameron  School 
of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  are  listec 
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following  the  appropriate  departmental  degree  requirements.  Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are 
offered  within  a  single  academic  year,  A  listing  of  the  courses  offered  during  a  given  semester 
is  printed  in  a  Class  Schedule  Booklet,  which  is  placed  in  each  student's  university  mailbox 
before  preregistration  each  semester. 

Please  note:  A  hyphen  connecting  courses  (e.g.,  201-202)  indicates  that  the  first  course 
in  the  sequence  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  prior  to  registration  in  the  second  course 
of  the  sequence.  When  course  numbers  are  separated  by  a  comma  (e.g,  201,202),  the  first 
course  is  not  necessarily  prerequisite  to  those  following. 

CREDITS  AND  CLASS  MEETINGS 

Unless  specifically  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  course  description,  the  number  of  hours  a 
class  meets  each  week  is  the  same  as  the  credit  hour  value  of  the  course.  The  semester 
hours  credit  for  each  course  is  indicated  in  parentheses  immediately  following  the  title  of  the 
course.  For  example,  if  three  hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  the  credit  is  indicated  as  follows: 
(3).  In  variable  credit  courses,  the  minimum  and  maximum  hours  are  shown  as  follows:  (1- 
3). 

COURSE  PREFIXES 

The  prefixes  used  to  designate  courses  are  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  departments 
or  fields  of  study  within  departments. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ANT 

Anthropology 

ART 

Art 

BIO 

Biological  Sciences 

OHM 

Chemistry 

OLA 

Classics 

COM 

Communication  Studies 

CRJ 

Criminal  Justice 

CSC 

Computer  Science 

EON 

Engineering 

ENG 

English 

EVS 

Environmental  Studies 

FLL 

Foreign  Languages 

and  Literatures 

FNA 

Fine  Arts 

FRH 

French 

GER 

German 

GGY 

Geography 

GLY 

Geology 

GRN 

Gerontology 

HEA 

Health 

HST 

History 

LAT 

Latin 

MAT 

Mathematics 

MDT 

Medical  Technology 

MUS 

Music 

P&R 

Philosophy  &  Religion 

RED 

Physical  Education 

PHY 

Physics 

PLS 

Political  Science 

PRT 

Portuguese 

PSY 

Psychology 

REC 

Recreation 

SHS 

Science,  the  Humanities  and 

Society 

SOC 

Sociology 

SPN 

Spanish 

STT 

Statistics 

SWK 

Social  Work 

THR 

Theatre 

CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


ACG     Accountancy 
BLA      Business  Law 
ECN      Economics 
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FIN  Finance 

MGT  Management 

MKT  Marketing 

PDS  Production  &  Decision  Sciences 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

EDN     Curricular  Studies 

EDN      Educational  Design  &  Management 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

NSG      Nursing 

TRIAL  COURSES 

Academic  departments  may  offer  special  trial  courses  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
on  a  one-time  basis  without  adding  them  to  their  regular  departmental  offerings.  A  second 
trial  offering,  if  additional  data  are  essential,  must  be  within  two  regular  semesters  of  the  first. 
Numbers  designating  these  special  courses  are  292  and  492.  Descriptive  information  on  trial 
courses  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue,  but  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

This  course  designated  as  491  in  each  department  involves  investigation  beyond  what  is 
offered  in  existing  courses.  To  enroll  in  a  Directed  Individual  Study,  students  must  have  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  the  approval  of  1)  the  faculty  member  who 
will  direct  the  study,  2)  the  departmental  chairperson,  and  3)  the  appropriate  dean.  Depart- 
mental criteria  will  include  1)  the  availability  of  the  instructor  (ordinarily  instructors  will  not 
supervise  more  than  six  student  credit  hours  of  Directed  Individual  Study  per  semester),  2) 
the  appropriateness  of  and  need  for  the  proposed  study  in  the  student's  program,  3)  the 
availability  of  library  and  other  research  resources,  and  4)  the  feasibility  of  completion  of  the 
proposed  study  in  the  allotted  time.  Students  are  limited  to  nine  credit  hours  of  Directed 
Individual  Study  toward  graduation  requirements,  not  more  than  three  of  which  can  be  outside 
the  area  of  concentration. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  COURSE 

GCAC  1 01 .  Freshman  Seminar  (3)  An  introduction  to  strategies  for  succeeding  in  college, 
with  emphasis  on  various  critical  and  analytical  thinking  skills,  and  systematic  study 
techniques  in  order  to  become  effective  students. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Several  departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Cameron  School  ot 
Business  offer  students  the  opportunity  to  earn  academic  credit  within  a  work  environment. 
The  purpose  of  the  internship  experience  is  to  enhance,  supplement  and  integrate  the  learn-- 
ing  that  occurs  in  formal  classroom  settings.  Permission  of  the  dean  and  department  offering 
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the  internship  is  required  to  enroll  and  limits  are  placed  by  the  department  on  the  number 
of  credit  hours  earned  in  this  manner  which  may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  For  further 
information  on  internships,  refer  to  the  courses  numbered  498  in  the  course  listings  below, 
and  then  contact  the  departments  offering  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDY  COURSES 

Academic  departments  at  the  university  may  offer  special  international  study  courses  dur- 
ing the  regular  semesters  or  summer  sessions  without  adding  them  to  their  permanent 
curricula.  Each  course  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  dean.  These  courses  will  include 
regular  classroom  assignments,  lectures  and  discussions,  travel  and  field  work,  and  visits 
to  historic  and  cultural  sites.  Study  will  take  place  outside  the  United  States,  usually  in 
association  with  local  universities  abroad.  Numbers  of  designating  these  courses  are  294 
and  494. 

Students  who  want  a  study  abroad  exchange  experience  with  a  university  in  which  UNCW 
has  such  an  agreement,  must  sign  up  for  INT  294  or  494  for  12  credit  hours.  Students  must 
enroll  in  this  course  during  the  regular  preregistration  or  registration  period  prior  to  the 
semester  abroad,  and  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  UNCW  at  the  full  time  rate.  UNCW  students 
who  study  abroad  retain  their  active  UNCW  student  status  and  will  not  have  to  reenroll  upon 
return.  UNCW  students  who  study  abroad  retain  their  active  UNCW  student  status  and  will 
1  not  have  to  reenroll  upon  return. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Carolyn  H.  Simmons,  Dean 

Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Dean 

C.  Sue  Lamb,  Assistant  Dean 

John  L.  Stokes,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  General  College  Advising  Center 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  variety  of  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Social  Work,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Science  Degrees,  To  implement  these  programs,  the  college  provides  instruction,  re- 
search, and  creative  opportunities  in  the  fine  arts  and  humanities  as  well  as  in  the  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences.  The  fifteen  academic  departments  in  the  college  provide 
courses  of  study  in  each  of  these  areas,  in  addition  to  interdisciplinary  programs  in  social 
science;  environmental  studies;  gerontology;  and  science,  the  humanities  and  society.  A 
professional  program  in  medical  technology,  and  preprofessional  programs  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  allied  health,  health-related  careers,  dentistry,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  physical  therapy,  podiatry  and  veterinary  medicine  are  also  offered  in  the 
college. 

Degree  requirements  for  all  undergraduate  majors  and  minors  available  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  listed  below.  Requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees  are  listed  in  the 
Graduate  School  Catalogue,  while  those  for  professional,  preprofessional,  and  special  pro- 
grams are  listed  in  those  sections  of  this  catalogue.  See  the  index  below  for  the  beginning 
page  number  of  the  specific  degree  requirements  and  course  descriptions.  J 
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Anthropology 219 

Art 134 

Biological  Sciences 99 

Chemistry 107 

Classics 111 

Communication  Studies Ill 

Computer  Science 177 

Criminal  Justice 219 

Earth  Sciences 115 

Engineering 121 

English 123 

Environmental  Studies 132 

Fine  Arts 134 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 150 

French 150 

Geography 116 

Geology 119 

German 155 

Gerontology 157 

Health 158 

Health,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 158 

History 168 

Latin 177 


Marine  Biology 177 

Mathematical  Sciences 177 

Mathematics 178 

Medical  Technology 263 

Music 137 

Philosophy 189 

Philosophy  and  Religion 189 

Physical  Education 159 

Physics 195 

Political  Science 198 

Portuguese 157 

Preprofessional  Programs 267 

Psychology 203 

Recreation 158 

Religion 192 

Science,  the  Humanities  and  Society 209 

Social  Science 209 

Social  Work 210 

Sociology 219 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 219 

Spanish 153' 

Statistics 1871 

Theatre 147 
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DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ART 

(See  Fine  Arts) 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Sizemore,  chairperson.  Dr.  Ballard,  Dr.  Biggs,  Dr.  Bird,  Dr.  Bolen,  Dr.  Cahoon,  Dr. 
Clavijo,  Dr.  Dillaman,  Dr.Dodd,  Dr.  Dunn,  Dr.  Fugler,  Dr.  George,  Dr.  Hackney,  Dr  Hosier,  Dr. 
Hulbert,  Dr.  Kapraun,  Ms.  Kendrick,  Dr.  Lindquist,  Dr.  Lundeen,  Dr.  Merritt,  Dr.  Mintzes,  Dr. 
Padgett,  Dr.  Parnell,  Dr.  Pawlik,  Dr.  Plyler,  Dr.  Posey,  Dr.  Roer,  Dr.  Roye,  Dr.  Shafer,  Dr. 
Sieren,  Dr.  Webster. 

Students  may  declare  a  major  in  biology  after  completion  of  BIO  110  and  205  or  206  with 
an  average  of  "C"  or  higher. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Biology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  BIO  110,  205,  206,  which 
should  be  taken  early  in  the  program  of  study,  BIO  495  and  completion  of  the  additional 
requirements  for  one  of  the  options  described  below. 

Option  1.  General. 

A  minimum  of  30  hours  chosen  from  biology  courses  numbered  above  299.  OHM  101- 
102  with  lab.  A  "C"  average  is  required  on  all  BIO  courses  above  200.  This  option  is  a  flexible 
program  which  can  be  designed  by  a  student  and  an  advisor  to  meet  personal  educational 
goals  and  interests  which  may  or  may  not  include  graduate  study.  The  program  may  be  used 
to  meet  a  set  of  specific  requirements,  for  example,  certification  for  teaching  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

Option  2.  Premedical  Sciences. 

BIO  315;  335  with  lab;  345  or  347  or  465;  and  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  chosen  from  BIO 
316,  320,  371,  377,  410.  425,  435,  440.  OHM  101-102  with  lab,  21 1-212  with  lab,  235;  PHY 
101-102;  MAT  151,  152.  A  "C"  average  is  required  on  all  BIO  courses  above  299.  This  option 
is  designed  for  students  who  wish  pre-professional  training  in  medicine,  dentistry,  optometry, 
and  other  health  care  fields.  The  sequence  of  courses  conforms  to  entrance  requirements 
prescribed  in  publications  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools,  and  the  council  on  Optometric  Education  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  BIO  110,  205,  206,  which 
should  be  taken  early  in  the  program  of  study;  335  with  lab;  345  or  347  with  lab  or  355;  366; 
495;  CHM  1 01  -1 02  with  lab;  21 1  -21 2  with  lab;  PHY  1 01  -1 02  or  201  -202;  MAT  1 51 ;  STT  21 5; 
and  at  least  eight  additional  hours  from  courses  numbered  above  299,  at  least  3  hours  of 
which  must  be  cellular/molecular  biology.  (The  following  are  considered  to  be  courses  in 
cellular-molecular  biology:  BIO  347,  410,  425,  430,  435,  436,  440,  465.)  A  "C"  average  is 
required  on  all  BIO  courses  above  299.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are 
encouraged  to  take  CHM  235;  MAT  152;  CSC  111,  121,  125,  126;  FRH  201-202  or  GER 
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201-202.  This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate 
school  or  seek  employment  in  various  fields  of  biological  specialization. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Marine  Biology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  Basic  core  require- 
ments are  BIO  110,  205,  and  206  which  should  be  taken  early  in  the  program  of  study.  BIO 
335  with  lab,  345  or  347  with  lab  or  355,  362,  366,  and  495.  A  minimum  of  10  hours  selected 
from  the  following:  BIO  358,  365  or  481,  446  or  472,  457,  458,  462,  and  468,  OHM  101-102 
with  lab,  GLY150,  PHY  101-102  or  201-202,  MAT  111-112  or  115-151  or  a  higher  sequence, 
a  minimum  of  4  semester  hours  chosen  from  OHM  211,21 2,  235,  475,  CSC  1 1 1 ,  1 21 ,  1 25, 
GOV  333,  GLY  101,  231,  STT  215.  A  "C"  or  better  average  on  BIO  courses  above  299. 

This  degree  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school 
or  seek  employment  in  fields  of  biological  specialization  which  are  marine  related. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  In  Biology:  In  addition  to  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  degree  in  biology  or  marine  biology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification:  BIO  315, 
235  or  335  with  or  without  lab,  345  or  347  with  or  without  lab  or  355,  366,  238  or  425,  GLY 
101  or  150,  and  PHY  101  or  105.  Teacher  certification  requirements  are  established  at  the 
state  level  and  may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Medical  Technology  for  the  B.S.  degree 

(See  Professional  Progranns) 

Biology  Course  Descriptions 

BIO  105.  Concepts  of  Modern  Biology  (4)  An  introduction  to  the  diversity  of  life  and  the 
principles  governing  living  systems,  focusing  on  the  role  of  humans  in  the  natural  world. 
This  course  employs  multi-media  instructional  materials  and  is  designed  for  the  non- 
biology  major.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory/discussion  hours  each  week. 

BIO  108.  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1)  A  survey  of  medical  laboratory  tech- 
nology as  a  career  option.  Explores  the  many  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  profes- 
sion including  microbiology,  chemistry,  blood  banking,  and  hematology  as  they  apply  j 
to  the  medical  diagnostic  laboratory,  as  well  as  brief  considerations  of  cytotechnology  'j 
and  histo-technology.  The  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
necessary  skills,  opportunities  for  advancement,  certification  requirements,  and  visits 
to  a  hospital  laboratory.  One  hour  and  15  minutes  each  week. 

BIO  110,  205,  206.     Core  courses  for  biology  majors. 

BIO  110.  Principles  of  Biology  (4)  Introduction  to  principles  governing  living  systems,; 
especially  the  cellular  and  molecular  basis  of  life  and  the  transmission  and  utilization! 
of  genetic  information.  Laboratory  exercises  reinforce  concepts  presented  in  lecture 
and  introduce  basic  investigative  skills  and  methods  of  biological  inquiry,  Designed 
primarily  for  biology  majors.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  205.  Plant  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 1 0  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ecological  and 
evolutionary  principles  emphasized  in  a  phylogenetic  survey  of  both  vascular  and  non- 
vascular plant  groups.  Morphology  and  physiology  of  seed  plants,  stressing  principles 
of  adaptation  and  relationship  with  biotic  and  abiotic  components  of  ecosystems.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  v^eek. 

BIO  206.  Animal  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110  or  consent  of  instructor.  Evolution, 
classification  and  diversity  of  animals,  and  structure  and  functions  of  major  body  sys- 
tems, especially  of  humans.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  216.  (PED  216)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  The  study  of  the  human 
integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as  related  to 
health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  217.  (PED  217)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (3)  The  study  of  human  nerv- 
ous, urinary,  endocrine,  digestive,  and  reproductive  systems  as  related  to  health  and 
movement. 

BIO  235,  236,  237,  238.  Elective  courses  primarily  for  non-major  students,  emphasizing 
"man  in  the  natural  world;"  two  or  more  to  be  offered  each  semester. 

BIO  235.  Genetics  In  Human  Affairs  (3)  A  discussion  of  basic  principles  of  genetics  for 
non-majors  or  majors  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  genetics  to  the  society  of  today  and  its  possible  influence  on  the  future 
of  man,  A  survey  of  current  knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  is  included. 

BIO  236.  Biology  of  the  Sea  (3)  An  introduction  to  marine  environments,  the  diversity  of 
marine  life  and  the  role  of  man  in  the  utilization  of  marine  resources.  Students  will 
become  acquainted  with  local  marine  habitats,  including:  salt  marshes,  sandy  beaches, 
tidal  flats  and  rocky  shores. 

BIO  237.  Plants  and  Civilization  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  plant  kingdom,  the  diversity, 
structure,  and  function  of  plant  life,  and  the  impact  of  plants  on  human  culture,  history, 
civilization  and  economics. 

310  238.  IVIIcrobes  and  Human  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  world  of  the  microor- 
ganism, focusing  on  the  diversity,  structure  and  function  of  microbial  life,  the  spread 
and  control  of  disease-producing  organisms,  and  the  impact  of  these  life  forms  on 
human  culture,  history,  and  civilization. 

310  240  -  241.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4-4)  A  comprehensive  introduction 
to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  organism.  Organ  systems  of  the  body 
are  discussed  individually  and  as  parts  of  interacting  groups,  with  emphasis  on  the 
processes  which  maintain  an  internal  steady-state.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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BIO  246.  Microbiology  of  Human  Diseases  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  240.  An  introduction 
to  the  biology  of  microorganisnns  which  affect  humans.  Emphasizes  pathogenic  and 
related  microorganisms.  The  basic  microbiological  techniques  needed  to  isolate,  iden- 
tify and  control  microorganisms  will  be  covered.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  315.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Comparative  mor- 
phology and  phylogenetic  interrelationships  of  vertebrate  animals;  representative  or- 
ganisms dissected  in  laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  316.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Fundamental  principles  of 
embryonic  development  of  vertebrate  animals;  frog,  chick,  and  pig  emphasized.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  ■■ 

BIO  320.  Immunology  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
of  immunology,  including  the  normal  immune  response  and  consequences  of  immune 
dysfunction.  Autoimmunity,  immunodeficiencies  including  AIDS,  and  hypersensitivities 
are  included. 

BIO  335.  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110.  Principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  linkage, 
mutation,  population  genetics,  and  gene  action. 

BIOL  335.  Genetics  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  BIO  335.  Demonstration  of  basic  hered- 
ity principles  through  study  of  Drosophila  and  other  genetic  systems.  Three  laboratory; 
hours  each  week.  j 

BIO  341.  Clinical  Calculations  (1)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110,  CHM  102  and  junior  status.] 
Laboratory  calculations  specifically  for  Medical  Technology  majors,  although  it  is  openi 
to  other  majors.  Reviews  basic  chemical  calculations  and  introduces  the  commor: 
mathematic  applications  in  medical/biological  laboratory.  (Should  be  taken  the  se-j 
mester  prior  to  the  clinical  training  year.)  \ 

BIO  345.  Animal  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 10  and  CHM  102.  Comparative  stud^ii 
of  physiological  processes  in  different  organisms  approached  through  study  of  tissues] 
organs,  and  systems.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  347.  Molecular  Biology  of  the  Cell  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 1 0  and  CHM  21 1 .  Chemj 
ical  and  physical  properties  of  cells.  Emphasis  on  molecular  biology  and  experimenta 
biological  systems  used  to  elucidate  cellular  function.  i 

BIOL  347.  Molecular  Biology  of  Cell  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIC 
347.  Experiments  demonstrating  basic  phenomena  underlying  cellular  function.  Thret 
laboratory  hours  each  week.  ! 

BIO  349.  (PED  349)  Physiology  of  Exercise  and  Sport  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  215 
345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress  of  exercise 
including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lecture  am 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BIO  355.  Plant  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110  and  OHM  102.  A  study  of  plant 
function  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  organismic  levels.  Emphasis  placed  on  unique 
aspects  of  vascular  plants.  Topics  include  water  relations,  solute  transport,  photosyn- 
thesis, nitrogen  metabolism,  plant  hormones,  photocontrol  of  development,  and  stress 
physiology.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  356.  Vertebrate  Natural  History  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Identification,  classifica- 
tion, and  life  histories  of  common  vertebrate  animals  of  eastern  North  Carolina  with 
emphasis  on  field  work.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  358.  Marine  Mammals  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Study  of  pinnipeds,  cetaceans,  and 
sirenians,  emphasizing  their  evolution  and  taxonomic  relationships,  anatomical  and 
physiological  adaptations,  ecologic  and  economic  importance,  and  natural  history. 

BIO  362.    Marine  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205  and  206.  The  coastal  and  oceanic 
biota  and  their  relationship  to  the  marine  environment.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
I         hours  each  week. 

BIO  365.  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Invertebrate  organisms  with 
emphasis  on  structure,  function,  taxonomy,  phylogeny,  and  life  histories.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  366.  Ecology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205  and  206.  Ecological  principles  pertaining  to 
both  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  371.  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110.  An  in-depth  consideration 
of  human  mycotic  diseases  for  medical  technology,  nursing  and  premedical  students. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  etiology,  predisposing  conditions,  clinical  diagnosis,  im- 
munology, serology  and  therapy  of  most  presently  recognized  human  mycoses. 

310  375.  Plant  Morphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  Morphological  survey  of  algae, 
fungi,  bryophytes,  lower  vascular  plants,  and  seed  plants,  with  emphasis  on  life  his- 
tories, structure,  and  development.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

310  377.  Mycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110.  Taxonomy,  morphology,  and  ecology  of 
fungi  with  emphasis  on  fungal  evolution  and  the  importance  of  fungi  to  humans.  Fungi 
as  agents  causing  both  plant  and  animal  diseases.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

no  410.  (512)  Electron  Microscopy  and  Cell  Ultrastructure  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  347. 
A  discussion  of  the  general  and  specialized  techniques  of  transmission  and  scanning 
electron  microscopy  and  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  cell  organelles  in  plants  and  animals. 

IIOL  410.  (512)  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory  (1)  Corequlsite:  BIO  410  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Techniques  for  fixing,  embedding,  and  thin  sectioning  of  tissues 
will  be  demonstrated.  Students  will  prepare  a  material  of  choice  for  observation  and 
analysis  and  examine  the  prepared  material  with  the  electron  microscope.  Three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 
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BIO  415.  (520)  Vertebrate  Histology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  An  introduction  to  the 
cytology  and  morphology  of  vertebrate  cells  and  tissues,  including  examination  of  the 
four  major  histological  tissues:  epithelium,  connective  tissue,  muscle,  and  nerve.  Other 
topics  include  the  techniques  and  instrumentation  of  light  microscopy  and  selected 
methods  of  sectioning,  fixation,  and  staining  of  tissues.  Student  project  required.  Three 
lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  420,  (541)  Pathophysiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Survey  of 
the  physiologic  and  biologic  manifestations  of  disease,  emphasizing  how  alterations 
in  structure  and/or  function  disrupt  the  human  body  as  a  whole.  Overall  mechanisms 
of  disease  are  introduced  and  described  to  allow  coverage  of  specific  diseases  within 
each  system. 

BIO  425.  (524)  Microbiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110  and  junior  status.  Study  of  non- 
pathogenic and  pathogenic  microorganisms  with  emphasis  on  the  biology  of  viruses 
and  bacteria.  Laboratory  sessions  include  techniques  required  to  identify,  culture  and 
stain  selected  microorganisms.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  430.  (529)  (ANT  430)  Evolutionary  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  335.  Advanced 
survey  of  organizational  principles  of  the  genetic  apparatus  of  prokaryotes  and  eukar- 
yotes.  Emphasis  of  the  course  directed  to  critical  evaluation  of  current  concepts  and 
models  of  evolutionary  dynamics  using  relevant  illustrative  examples  from  the  literature. 

BIO  435.  (535)  Molecular  Genetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  OHM  102,  BIO  335  and  347  or  465. 
An  overview  of  current  understanding  of  the  nature,  function,  and  control  of  genes. 
Topics  include  the  nature  of  genetic  information;  the  sequence  organization  and  pack- 
aging of  the  eucaryotic  genome;  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein  synthesis;  recombinant  DNA 
technology;  RNA  processing;  transposable  genetic  elements;  and  antibody  diversity, 
synthesis,  and  function. 

BIO  436.  (536)  Recombinant  DNA  Techniques  (2)  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following: 
BIO  335,  347,  or  465.  Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  gene  cloning  using  three 
major  types  of  cloning  vectors;  lambda  phage,  plasmids,  and  the  single  stranded  DNA 
phage  Ml 3.  Provides  hands-on  experience  in  recombinant  DNA  methology.  One  lec- 
ture and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  440.  (544)  Developmental  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  335.  Concepts  of  mecha- 
nism and  control  in  development.  Topics  include  cell  lineage  determination,  differential 
gene  activity,  cell  recognition  phenomena,  hormones,  and  environmental  control  o1 
development.  Plant  and  animal  systems  studied  in  modern  research  literature  will  bel 
discussed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  I 

I 

BIO  445.    (545)  Marine  Physiology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  365.  Introduction  to  physiologica' 

system  characteristic  of  marine  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  Emphasis  on  the  mech' 

anisms  underlying  osmoregulation,  respiration,  temperature  regulation,  digestion,  anc 

movement.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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BtO  446.  (571)  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  An  introduction  survey  of  algal 
groups  including  benthic  planktonic  freshwater  and  marine  representatives  in  local 
environments.  Morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  are  emphasized.  Collection  and 
preservation  techniques  are  demonstrated.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 


BIO  452.  (554)  Mammalogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Study  of  mammals,  emphasizing 
their  evolution,  taxonomic  relationships,  structural  and  physiological  adaption,  and  life 
histories.  Laboratory  sessions  will  include  collection,  identification,  and  preparation  of 
specimens  and  observations  of  mammals  in  the  field.  Three  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

BIO  454.  (557)  Herpetology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  Study  of  the  biology  of  amphibians 
and  reptiles  of  the  world.  Natural  history,  ecology,  morphology,  and  taxonomic  rela- 
tionships are  stressed.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  456.  (556)  Ornithology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  An  introduction  to  the  life  of  birds. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification,  classification,  evolution,  ecology,  and  life  his- 
tories of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 


BIO  457.  (537)  Ichthyology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  206.  The  systematics,  evolution,  and 
natural  history  of  fishes,  with  field  work  emphasizing  the  ecology  and  behavior  of  fishes. 
Field  trips  and  individual  research  projects  required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  458.  (565)  Fisheries  Biology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  457,  one  course  in  statistics, 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Advanced  studies  in  the  biology  of  fishes.  Such  topics  as 
age,  growth,  foods,  parasites,  population  dynamics,  reproduction,  migration  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  covered.  A  technical  report  on  the  biology  of  a  fish  species  is 
required.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

'BIO  460.  (567)  Limnology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  110  and  CHM  102  and  junior  status.  An 
examination  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics  of  freshwater  sys- 
tems, particularly  lakes,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  interrelationships  of  these  charac- 

1  teristics.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  462.  (552)  Deep  Sea  Biology  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  362.  Biology  of  animals  inhabiting 
the  deep  sea  environment  off  North  Carolina.  Emphasizes  faunal  zonation,  abyssal 
zoogeography,  high  pressure  and  low  temperature  adaptations,  reproductive  strate- 

I         gies,  origin  and  speciation  in  deep  sea. 

1310  465.  (540)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 10  and  CHM  21 1  and  junior  status. 
Chemical  properties  and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  lipids, 
and  nucleic  acids;  enzymes  kinetics;  bioenergetics  regulatory  mechanisms. 
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BIO  468.  (570)  Planktonology  (4)  Prerequisite;  BIO  365  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
classification,  productivity,  life  histories,  and  interrelationships  of  planktonic  organisms 
and  a  survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  plankton.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

BIO  470.  Ecology  of  Human  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  345,  366.  A  study  of 
man's  adaptation  to  diverse  world  environments  utilizing  geological,  physiological,  and 
ecological  principles. 

BIO  472.  (572)  Marine  Phycology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  An  introduction  to  the 
morphology,  life  histories,  and  ecology  of  benthic  marine  algae  with  emphasis  on 
special  topics  such  as  morphogenesis,  ecotypic  variation  and  speciation,  phytogeog- 
raphy,  or  seasonal  periodicity  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Three  lecture  and  three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  474.  (576)  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205. 
An  in-depth  study  of  the  major  groups  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  structure, 
life  histories,  development,  and  phytogeny.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

BIO  475.  (574)  Plant  Taxonomy  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205.  An  introduction  to  identifica- 
tion, classification,  and  nomenclature  of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  the  flora  ol 
southeastern  North  Carolina.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

BIO  478.  Global  Environmental  Problems  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  1 10  or  CHM  102  or  EVSt 
195  and  junior  status.  Review  and  discussion  of  causes  and  effects  of  major  environ- 
mental problems,  with  emphasis  on  ecosystem-level  effects  and  interactions.  Topics 
include  extinction,  deforestation,  climate  change,  pollution  impacts.  ' 

BIO  480.  (580)  Field  Studies  In  Biology  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205,  206,  and  consen 
of  instructor  (BIO  366  and  credit  in  advanced  zoology  or  botany  recommended).  / 
research/experience-oriented  field  course  offered  in  selected  regional  locales.  Empha 
sis  is  placed  on  distribution,  taxonomy,  and  ecology  of  animal  and/or  plant  organisms 

BIO  481.    (559)  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  205  and  206  A  fieic 

oriented  course  that  provides  in-depth  ecological  and  taxonomic  treatment  of  selectee 
invertebrate  groups.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

I 

BIO  485.    (585)  Special  Topics  In  Advanced  Biology  (1-6)  Designed  to  deal  with  se 

lected  topics  not  considered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topii 

may  be  taken  for  credit. 

BIO  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  conser' 
of  instructor,  and  consent  of  department  chairperson. 

BIO  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor 
Individual  reports  and  group  discussions  of  the  results  of  student  field,  laboratory  anc 
or  library  research  on  selected  topics  in  biology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  c 
three  semester  hours. 
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310  499.  Honors  Work  In  Biology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or  senior 
standing.  Independent  study  for  honor  students. 

-or  292  and  492;  294  and  494  see  explanations,  on  p,  96,  97. 
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Dr.  Martin,  chairperson.  Dr.  Adcock,  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  Cahill,  Dr.  Hornack,  Ms.  R.B.  Jones, 
>.  S.B.  Jones,  Dr.  Kieber,  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Manock,  Dr.  Nance,  Dr.  Reeves,  Dr.  Sayed,  Dr. 
5eaton,  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Willey,  Dr.  Zimmer. 

I  Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Chemistry  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Core  courses:  CHM  and 
;:HML  101-102,  CHM  and  CHML211-212,  CHM  225,  CHM  and  CHML  235,  CHM  and  CHML 
i15-316,  CHM  321 ,  CHML  325,  CHM  355,  CHM  445,  CHM  495,  MAT  161-162,  PHY  201-202 
ind  one  of  the  following  options: 

(1)  at  least  seven  semester  hours  from  CHM  377,  415,  417,  435,  CHML  435,  CHM  465, 
:HML  465,  CHM  475,  476,  485,  491  (3  hours) 

(2)  Teacher  Education  Requirements. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  chemistry  course. 

The  following  courses  are  recommended  electives  for  some  particular  areas  of  interest: 

Environmental  Chemistry:  CHM  377,  476,  BIO  110,  BIO  205  or  206,  EVS  195,  495,  GLY 
20,  andSTT215. 

Marine  Chemistry:  CHM  475,  476,  BIO  110,  BIO  205  or  206,  362,  and  GLY  150. 

Industrial  Chemistry:  CHM  377,  435,  485  and  CHML  435,  ACG  201  and  either  PDS  217 
:)rSTT215. 

Premedical  Science:  CHM  417,  465,  CHML  465,  BIO  110,  and  206. 

Teacher  Education  Requirements:  see  School  of  Education  section  of  the  Catalogue.  For 
iecondary  Teacher  Certification  in  General  Science  as  well  as  Chemistry  take  BIO  110  and 
.n  additional  BIO  course,  PHY  260,  and  two  courses  form  GLY  101,  120,  150,  Teacher 
iertification  requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changed  by  the  state 
t  any  time. 

!  Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Chemistry  for  the  B.S.  degree:  CHM  101-102,  CHML 
01-102,  CHM  211-212,  CHML  211-212,  CHM  225,  235,  CHML  235,  CHM  315-316,  321- 
22,  CHML  321,  322,  CHM  355,  435,  CHML  435,  CHM  445,  CHML  445,  CHM  495  and  two 
f  the  following:  CHM  415,  446,  465,  485  and  491  (3  hours).  MAT  161-162,  261,  and  361 
nd  PHY  201-202.  A  "C"  or  better  on  each  chemistry  course.  Students  working  for  the  B.S. 

:egree  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  take  CHM  321-322  in  the  junior  year.  Two  years 

'f  German  are  recommended. 

:  Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Chemistry:  CHM  101-102;  CHML  101-102;  CHM  and 
':HML  211-212  or  CHM  and  CHML  211  and  235;  and  six  additional  hours  in  chemistry  at 
le  300-400  level.  A  "C"  or  better  on  each  chemistry  course. 

Chemistry  Course  Descriptions 

';HM  101-102.  General  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  111-112  or 
115.  Fundamental  laws,  principles,  and  theories  of  chemistry  and  a  study  of  selected 
elements  and  compounds.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHML  101-102. 
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CHML  101-102.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1-1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CH 
101-102.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemistry  laboratory;  inte 
pretation  of  experimental  results.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  included.  Thr? 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  103.  Chemistry  In  Everyday  Life  (4)  A  terminal,  relatively  non-mathematical  on 
semester  course  in  chemistry  for  the  nonscience  major.  Topics  include  atomic  ar 
molecular  structure  as  a  basis  for  a  general  understanding  of  chemical  reactions,  dri 
activity,  cancer,  nuclear  power,  pesticides,  environmental  problems,  energy  resource 
food  additives,  and  the  chemical  industry.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory/discu 
sion  hours  each  week.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  after  CHM  102  has  been  passec 

CHIVI  115.  Fundamentals  of  General  and  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite  or  cc 
equisite:  MAT  111.  A  one-semester  study  of  general  and  organic  chemistry.  Topic 
include  measurement,  states  of  matter,  energy,  atomic  theory,  bonding,  reaction 
gases,  water,  solutions,  acidity,  radioactivity,  and  an  introduction  to  organic  chemistr 
Prepares  students  for  CHM  215. 

CHML  115.    Laboratory  for  Fundamentals  of  General  and  Organic  Chemistry  ( 

Corequisite:  CHM  115.  Introduction  to  techniques  and  equipment  in  the  chemist 
laboratory  and  interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  wee 

CHM  211-212.  Organic  Chemistry  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102  and  CHML  102.  Intn 
duction  to  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds,  including  structural  theory,  synthesi 
and  reaction  mechanisms.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHML  211-212. 

CHML  211-212.  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1,1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CH 
211-212.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  215.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CH 
1 1 5  and  CHML  1 1 5.  A  one-semester  study  of  organic  and  biological  chemistry.  Topic 
include  carboxylic  acids,  esters,  amines,  amides,  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins,  ni 
oleic  acids,  nutrition,  enzymes,  hormones,  neurotransmitters,  and  intermediary  metal 
olism. 

CHML  215.    Laboratory  for  Fundamentals  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  ( 

Corequisite:  CHM  215.  Introduction  to  equipment  and  techniques  of  organic  and  t 
ological  chemistry  and  interpretation  of  experimental  results.  Three  laboratory  houi 
each  week, 

CHM  225.  Chemical  Applications  of  Microcomputers  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102 
study  of  microcomputer  applications  in  chemistry,  including  an  introduction  to  mien 
computer  design,  peripherals,  applications  software  and  preventive  maintenance.  Di 
cussion  of  microcomputer  communications  and  instrument  interfacing.  Programmir 
in  BASIC  with  chemical  applications.  No  previous  computer  experience  required.  I 
tended  for  students  who  will  be  taking  CHM  235  or  321 . 
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CHM  235.  Quantitative  Analysis  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  CHML  102.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CHM  225.  Theory  of  (a)  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  (b)  instru- 
mental techniques,  and  (c)  sampling,  sample  preparation,  and  monitoring  of  air,  water, 
etc.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory. 

CHIV1L  235.  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  235 
Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHIVI  315-316.  Advanced  Techniques  of  Organic  Chemistry  (2-2)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CHM  211-212  and  CHML  211-212.  Theory  and  practice  of  chromato- 
graphic methods  of  separation  and  spectroscopic  methods  of  identification.  One  lec- 
ture and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  321.  Fundamentals  of  Physical  Chemistry  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  225  or 
equivalent,  PHY  202.  An  overview  of  topics  in  physical  chemistry  stressing  fundamental 
concepts  in  thermodynamics,  kinetics  and  quantum  mechanics. 

CHM  322.  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102,  225  or  equivalent,  PHY  202, 
and  MAT  261.  Chemical  kinetics,  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics,  atomic  and 
molecular  structure,  and  spectroscopy. 

CHML  321-322.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1,1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM 
321  and  322,  respectively.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHML  325.  Brief  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM 
321 .  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  355.  History  and  Literature  of  Chemistry  (1)  Prerequisite:  CHM  211.  Introduction 
to  chemical  literature  and  sources  of  information  and  to  the  historical  development  of 
chemistry. 

iCHM  377.      Environmental  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102.  Introduction  to  the 
I  chemistry  of  air,  soil,  and  natural  waters.  Processes  of  environmental  degradation, 

I         cleanup,  and  pollution  prevention.  Selected  current  topics. 
I 

pHM  415.    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  212.  Theoretical  organic 
j  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  reaction  mechanisms  and  special  synthetic  methods. 

DHM  417.  (517)  Medicinal  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  212.  Systematic  study  of 
the  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  biological  activity  of  hormones,  vitamins,  drugs  affecting 
the  nervous  system,  and  other  miscellaneous  agents.  Prior  CHM  415  or  CHM  465  is 
recommended.  Spring  1992  and  alternate  years. 

pHM  435.      (535)  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (2)  Prerequisite:  CHM  235,  321,  and 
j         CHML  321  or  325.  Theory  of  modern  analytical  instrumentation  and  techniques.  Nor- 
mally taken  concurrently  with  CHML  435. 
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CHML  435.  (535)  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite  or  cor- 
equisite:  CHM  435.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  445.  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  321 ,  Study  of  periodic  relation- 
ships: crystal  lattice  theory;  transition  metals  and  ions;  crystal  field  theory;  organo- 
metallic  structures  and  reactions;  and  reaction  mechanisms. 

CHML  445.  Inorganic  Synthesis  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  445.  Synthesis  and 
techniques  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Normally  taken  concurrently  with  CHM  445.  Three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  446.  (546)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  445.  Topics  in 
inorganic  chemistry,  including  ligand  field  theory;  chemical  applications  of  group  the- 
ory; hybridization  of  orbitals  and  molecular  orbital  theory,  molecular  vibration,  spec- 
troscopy, and  principles  of  quantum  mechanics.  This  course  will  emphasize  these 
topics  in  the  framework  of  the  molecular  symmetry. 

CHM  465.    (565)  Biochemistry  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  212  and  321 .  Study  of  the  physical 
structures  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  vitamins  and 
minerals  and  the  chemical  principles  governing  their  biological  activity.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  enzyme  kinetics,  solution  properties  of  macromolecules,  and 
I  the  thermodynamic  principles  of  intermediary  metabolism. 

> 

I  CHML  465.    (565)  Biochemical  Techniques  and  Instrumentation  Lab  (1)  Prerequisite 

1  or  corequisite:  CHM  465.  Theory  and  practice  of  advanced  biochemical  techniques, 

2  including  buffer  and  reagent  preparation,  protein  assay,  protein  purification,  electro- 
J  phoresis,  enzyme  kinetics,  tryptic  peptide  digestion,  membrane  vesicle  construction, 

DNA  isolation,  and  radioisotope  detection.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

CHM  475.  (575)  Chemical  Oceanography  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  102.  Sources,  distri- 
bution, forms  of  occurrence,  and  reactions  of  chemical  species  in  seawater.  This 
course  will  emphasize  estuarine  reactions,  dynamic  equilibria,  air-seawater  and  sedi- 
ment-seawater  reactions,  and  human  impact  on  the  oceans.  Prior  GLY  150  is  rec- 
ommended. 

CHM  476.  (576)  Chemical  Analysis  of  Natural  Waters  (2)  Prerequisite:  One  of  the 
following:  CHM  235,  377,  or  475.  Standard  chemical  methods  will  be  used  to  analyze 
natural  water  samples,  including  fresh  water  samples  and  seawater.  Methods  will  be 
evaluated  with  respect  to  appropriate  applications.  Analyses  to  be  studied  include 
salinity,  chloride,  dissolved  oxygen  and  oxygen  demand,  pH  and  alkalinity,  nutrients, 
chlorophyll,  suspended  material,  and  dissolved  metals.  One  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

CHM  485.  (585)  Industrial  and  Polymer  Chemistry  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physical  chemistry 
and  two  semesters  of  organic  chemistry.  Properties,  synthesis,  and  reactions  of  major 
industrial  chemicals;  synthetic  plastics,  polyesters,  polyamides,  and  rubbers;  soaps 
and  detergents;  petrochemicals;  paints  and  pigments;  dyes;  explosives;  pulp  and 

;  s' 
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paper;  pharmaceutical  and  nuclear  industries;  mechanisnn  of  polymerization,  copoly- 
merization;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  polymers;  polymer  characterization; 
advances  in  polymer  technology. 

CHM  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

CHM  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  CHM  355  and  25  semester  hours  of  chem- 
istry courses.  Discussion  of  selected  topics.  One  hour  each  week. 

CHIVI  499.  Honors  work  in  Chemistry  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Second  semester  junior  or 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 

CLASSICS 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Dr.  Weiss,  chairperson.  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Comeaux,  Dr.  McKinney,  Dr.  Noor  Al-Deen,  Dr. 
'ullum.  Dr.  Rohler,  Dr.  Tallant,  Mr.  Trimble. 

Requirements  for  a  l\/lajor  in  Communication  Studies  for  the  B.A.  degree:  COM  110, 
340,  341  and  490  plus  24  additional  hours  of  Communication  Studies  course  work.  At  least 
12  of  those  24  hours  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  Internship  courses  cannot  be  counted 
n  the  300-400  level  requirement.  A  2.0  average  for  all  Communication  Studies  courses  is 
equired.  Differently-titled  courses  with  the  number  490  may  be  repeated  for  additional  credit 
n  the  24  hours. 

Communication  Studies  Course  Descriptions 

DOIVI  105.  Introduction  to  Communication  Studies  (3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  hu- 
man communication.  Topics  include  communication  theory,  interpersonal  communi- 
cation, small  group  and  organizational  communication,  public  communication,  mass 
communication  and  intercultural  communication. 

DOI\/l  110.  Public  Speal(ing  (3)  Preparation  and  presentation  of  public  speeches,  with 
emphasis  in  analysis,  reasoning,  organization,  evidence,  and  delivery. 

)Oi\fl  116.  Performance  of  Literature  (3)  The  study  and  analysis  of  literature  through  the 
medium  of  oral  performance. 

JOM  170.  Intercoiiegiate  Forensics  (1)  One  hour  of  academic  credit  each  semester  (up 
to  eight  hours  total)  for  participation  in  debate  and/or  individual  speaking  events  on 
the  intercollegiate  Forensics  Team. 

/OIVI  175.  Chamber  Theatre  (1)  Participation  in  individual  and  group  performances  and 
productions  on  campus,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  region;  by  audition  only;  course 
may  be  repeated  for  up  to  eight  hours  of  total  credit. 
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COM  210.  Performance  of  Children's  Literature  (3)  Principles  of  performance  and  anal- 
ysis of  children's  literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  prose  and  poetry  for  younger 
children.  Traditional  folk  tales,  picture  books,  and  contemporary  poetry  are  stressed. 

COM  211.  Storytelling  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  study  and  communication  of  stories  and 
the  artistic  practice  of  storytelling;  specific  attention  to  personal  stories,  traditional  folk 
and  fairy  tales,  and  North  Carolina  regional  tales.  , 

COM  220.  Interpersonal  Communication  (3)  This  course  focuses  upon  the  communi- 
cation process  in  face-to-face  situations.  It  is  designed  to  improve  the  everyday  com- 
munication skills  of  the  student  through  a  greater  understanding  of  the  interpersonal 
process.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  interviewing  techniques,  infor- 
mation acquisition  and  persuasive  dialogues. 

I 

COM  221.  Group  Discussion  (3)  The  study  of  and  practice  in  oral  group  methodologies, 
including  panel,  forum  and  symposium  speaking. 

COM  222.  Critical  Listening  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  105.  Study  of  listening  as  a  com- 
munication activity  with  emphasis  on  theory  and  research. 

COM  223.  Mediation  and  Conflict  Management  (3)  An  examination  of  the  process  of 
mediation  from  both  theoretical  and  practical  contexts.  Emphasis  placed  on  learning 
mediation  skills  for  use  in  private  and  public  settings.  Negotiation,  arbitration,  and 
litigation  as  alternative  methods  of  conflict  management. 

COM  230.  Voice  and  Diction  (3)  Principles  and  use  of  the  voice  exercises  in  vocal  variety, 
articulation  and  pronunciation. 

COM  265.  Survey  of  Mass  Communication  (3)  An  examination  of  U.S.  radio,  television, 
newspaper,  magazines  and  film.  Emphasis  on  their  development,  functions,  theoretical 
foundations,  present  uses,  and  effects.  Special  project  required. 

COM  268.  Broadcast  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Principles  and  basic  skills 
in  writing  for  the  broadcast  media;  includes  exercises  inside  and  outside  of  classroom. 
Emphasis  on  broadcast  news  writing,  news  coverage,  news  editing,  and  news  prob- 
lems and  potentials. 

COM  270.  Parliamentary  Procedure  (1)  Principles  and  rules  governing  deliberative  as- 
semblies. 

COM  275.  The  Art  of  Persuasive  Speech  (3)  Power  of  speech  as  a  tool  to  influence 
thought  processes  of  others  in  both  negative  and  positive  ways. 

COM  276.  Debate  (3)  Principles  of  argumentation  and  style  in  their  application  to  formal 
debate;  practice  in  conventional  debate  form  on  current  national  intercollegiate  debate 
resolution. 
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COM  277.  Argumentation  (3)  Principles  of  argumentation,  including  theory  and  practice. 
Ennphasis  on  development  of  argument-analysis  skills.  Techniques  for  clear,  effective, 
and  reasoned  advocacy. 

COM  290.  Rhetoric  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  Analysis  will  focus  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  various  persuasive  influences  inherent  in  modern  society.  Area  of  emphasis  will 

»        include  analysis  of  persuasive  appeals  in  advertising,  music,  art,  movies,  theatre,  social 
movements,  politics,  literature,  and  sports. 

COM  295.  Seminar  In  Communication  Studies  (3)  Special  topics  in  communication  that 
are  not  dealt  with  in  other  courses.  This  course  may  be  repeated  under  a  different 
subtitle. 

COM  316.  Advanced  Performance  of  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  116,  or  DRA 
231 ,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  performance  skills  to  contemporary  liter- 
ature; emphasis  on  direct  engagement  with  performance  and  performance  theory. 
Character  biography,  improvisation,  and  creative  dramatics  exercises  are  stressed. 

COM  320.  Performance  of  Southern  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite.  COM  116  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Focuses  primarily  on  prose,  fiction,  and  humorous  essay  by  contemporary 
authors  including  Welty,  O'Conner,  McCorkle;  explores  basic  and  advanced  perform- 
ance techniques. 

COM  325.  Business  and  Professional  Speaking  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  110.  Public 
speaking  skills  in  directed  experiences  especially  related  to  speech  communication 
tasks  which  accompany  the  role  of  a  business  or  professional  person.  Topics  include 
the  delivery  of  briefings,  manuscript  speeches,  conferences,  interviewing,  salesman- 
ship, use  of  electronic  extenders  and  visual  aids. 

COM  327.  Organizational  Communication  (3)  The  study  of  communication  in  organi- 
zations: theories  of  communication  and  their  applications  to  organizations. 

COM  340.  Communication  Theory  (3)  Theoretical  perspectives  concerning  how  and  why 
people  communicate.  Emphasis  on  a  greater  understanding  of  the  human  communi- 
cation process. 

COM  341.  Rhetorical  Theory  (3)  Introduction  to  the  basic  classical  and  contemporary 
theories  of  rhetoric  from  Plato  through  the  present. 

COM  345.  Speech  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  The  theory  and  practice  of  speech 
writing  with  special  emphasis  on  writing  speeches  for  others. 

COM  360.  Mass  Media  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Research  techniques  of  the  mass  media  through  application  of  various  methods  to 
broadcast  and  print  media,  advertising,  and  public  relations. 
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COM  365.  The  Broadcast  Regulatory  Process  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265,  268,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Survey  of  broadcast  history,  law,  politics,  and  regulation  with  em- 
phasis on  the  roles  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  White  House, 
Congress,  courts,  citizen's  groups,  and  the  broadcast  industry  itself  in  creating  and 
enforcing  broadcast  regulations. 

COM  390.  Intercultural  Communication  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  220  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Communication  factors  unique  to  interactions  between  members  of  different  cul- 
tures, appropriate  rhetorical  and  practical  knowledge  about  the  intercultural 
communication  process,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  international  communication. 

COM  415.  Group  Performance  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  116,  DRA  355,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Principles  of  group  performance,  with  special  emphasis  on  theories  and  skills 
related  to  narrative  or  Chamber  Theatre.  Selection,  adaptation,  director,  and  perform- 
ance of  prose  fiction  are  stressed. 

COM  421.  Communication  for  Public  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: COM  265,  268,  275,  327,  340,  365,  465  or  ENG  202.  Principles  of  public  relations, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  theories  and  skills  relevant  to  the  communication 
functions  of  businesses  and  non-profit  organizations. 

COM  422.  Advanced  Communication  for  Public  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  421 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  public  relations  skills  to  the  contemporary  or- 
ganization, with  emphasis  on  public  relations  as  a  managerial  communication  system. 
Public  relations  campaign  management,  programming,  implementation  and  evaluation 
are  stressed. 

COM  441.  Rhetorical  Criticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  341  or  consent  of  instructor.  Con- 
temporary and  traditional  methods  of  criticizing  pubiic  discourse.  Topics  include  Neo- 
Aristotelian,  Eclectic,  Burkian,  and  Feminist  approaches. 

COM  445.  Nonverbal  Communication  (3)  Study  of  nonverbal  behavior  as  a  communi- 
cation system  with  emphasis  on  theory  and  research.  Topics  include  touch,  eye  con- 
tact, body  language,  paralanguage,  and  space. 

COM  450.  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
rhetorical  principles  and  style  as  evidenced  by  significant  historical  personalities  and 
the  literary  genre  of  public  address. 

COM  465.  Mass  Communication  in  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265.  A  seminar  en- 
compassing the  development  of  mass  communications,  the  obligations  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television,  the  government  and  the  right  to  know,  censorship,  invasion  of 
privacy  and  other  effects  of  mass  communications. 

COM  467.  Broadcast  Advertising  and  Audience  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  COM  265 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Broadcast  advertising  and  audiences  from  a  theoretical  and 
practical  perspective.  Mass  communication  theories  applied  in  a  practical  setting  as 
students  conduct  a  major  audience  analysis  for  a  mass  media  organization.  Includes 
analysis  and  use  of  survey/research  methodology. 
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COM  485.    Senior  Project  (3) 

COM  490.  Senior  Seminar  In  Communication  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
in  speech  communication.  Study  of  major  theoretical  concerns  in  the  field  of  speech 
communication.  Research  project  required.  Content  varies  with  instructor.  This  course 
may  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

COM  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  the  department  chairperson. 

COM  498.  Internship  in  Communication  Studies  (3  or  6)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
Communication  Studies  faculty  and  senior  status.  A  program  of  work  and  study  con- 
ducted within  an  agency  and/or  setting  that  provides  practical  experience  with  obser- 
vation and  applications  of  theoretical  concepts  in  communication. 

COM  499.  Honors  Work  in  Communication  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Inde- 
pendent study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  of  p.  96,  97. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

(See  Mathematical  Sciences 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

DRAMA 

(See  Fine  Arts) 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Laws,  chairperson.  Dr.  Ainsley,  Dr.  Blake,  Dr.  Cleary,  Dr.  Dockal,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Harris, 
Dr.  Hines,  Dr.  Huntsman,  Dr.  Kiefer,  Dr.  Randall,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Thayer,  Dr.  Zullo. 

The  Department  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  majors  in  geography  and  geology  which  prepare 
the  student  for  advanced  studies  or  for  teaching,  research  and  technical  careers  available 
to  one  who  holds  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Geography  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Core  requirements:  GGY 
110,  130,  140,  270,  320,  325,  495  and  STT  205  or  215.  In  addition,  students  must  complete 
(a)  ten  hours  in  physical  and  applied  geography  courses,  including  at  least  one  lab  course 
(*),  selected  from  the  following:  GGY  230,  322*,  333*,  335*,  373,  378;  and  (b)  twelve  hours 
in  economic  and  cultural  geography,  including  one  course  in  regional  geography,  selected 
from  the  following:  GGY  240,  255,  282,  312,  315,  317,  350,  352,  382,  385.  CSC  105  is 
recommended  for  all  geography  majors.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  is  required  on  all 
courses  taken  within  the  department  and  on  all  required  courses  above  the  100  level  in  the 
department. 
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Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Geography:  GGY  110,  130,  140,  and  twelve  additional 
hours  of  geography  courses,  of  which  at  least  six  hours  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  A 
"C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  is  required  on  all  courses  taken  within  the  department  and  on  all 
required  courses  above  the  100  level  in  the  department. 

Geography  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GGY  110.  Economic  Geography  (3)  Human  economic  activities,  their  location  and  re- 
lationships to  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  environment. 

GGY  130.  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography  (4)  Spatial  distribution  of  environmental 
elements  and  processes,  including  weather  and  climate,  groundwater,  soils,  rocks, 
plate  tectonics,  landforms,  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

GGY  140.  Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (3)  Survey  of  the  geography  of  human 
settlement  patterns  and  activity  throughout  the  world.  Emphasis  on  relationships  be- 
tween physical  environments  and  different  facets  of  human  culture,  including  popula- 
tion, resources,  regional  development,  urban  growth,  and  political,  linguistic,  and 
religious  patterns. 

GGY  230.  Introduction  to  Weather  and  Climate  (3)  Examination  of  general  climatic 
characteristics  through  space  and  time,  especially  as  influenced  by  controls  upon 
temperature,  wind  and  moisture  distributions,  and  by  planetary,  regional  and  local 
atmospheric  disturbances. 

GGY  240.  Population  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  140  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  spatial  dimensions  of  population  growth,  density  and  movement  and  of 
the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as  they  relate  to  changes  in  selected  socio-economic  and 
cultural  phenomena. 

GGY  255.  Historical  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  Geographical,  archaeological, 
historical  and  geological  investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural  land- 
scapes that  provided  the  settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economics  and 
cultures  of  Southwestern  Asia. 

GGY  270.  Principles  of  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  130  and  140  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Introduction  to  planning  techniques  and  to  planning  as  a  profession. 
Classification  and  analysis  of  spatial  variations  in  land  use  patterns  and  development 
processes  as  they  relate  to  the  physical  environment  and  human  activities. 

GGY  282.  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 40  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. A  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  North  Carolina  with  the  em- 
phasis on  an  understanding  of  the  complex  geographical  variety  that  exists  within  a 
dynamic  and  growing  southern  state. 
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GGY  31 2.  Geography  of  Transportation  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  11 0  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Study  of  the  structural  elennents  of  transportation  systenns  and  the  spatial  proc- 
esses associated  with  their  development. 

GGY  315.  Industrial  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  110  or  credit  in  economics  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Factors  underlying  the  distribution,  development  and  character 
of  manufacturing  activities  and  industrial  regions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  location 
theory. 

GGY  317.  Urban  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  spatial  distribution,  growth,  function  and  structure 
of  urban  places  with  emphasis  on  urban  developments  and  problems  in  the  United 
States. 

GGY  320.  Introduction  to  Cartography  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  130  or  GGY  140.  Tech- 
niques of  drafting,  cartographic  data  representation,  map  design  and  interpretation. 
Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GGY  322.    Aerial  Photography  and  Remote  Sensing  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  130  or  GLY 

1 01 .  Introduction  to  the  use  of  aerial  photography  and  other  remote  sensing  techniques 
to  analyze  topography,  geology,  vegetation  and  culture.  Two  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

SGY  325.    Quantitative  Methods  In  Earth  Sciences  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  205  or  215 

Use  and  interpretation  of  statistical  techniques  in  geographic  and  geologic  research. 
The  course  emphasizes  problem  identification,  data  collection  and  interpretation 
through  assignments  covering  specific  kinds  of  statistical  methods. 

3GY  333.  Applied  Climatology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 30  or  230  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  spatial  distribution  and  character  of  climates,  their  relation  to  other  elements  of 
the  environment  and  to  human  activities.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

ijGY  335.    (GLY  335)  introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 30  or  GLY 

'  101.  Description  and  classification  of  land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  and 

biologic  factors  involved  in  their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  the 
I         United  States.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

IjGY  350.  Political  Geography  (3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  a  social  science  or  in  history  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Geographic  factors  in  the  development  of  nations  and  in  con- 
temporary national  and  international  affairs. 

SGY  352.    Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  or  GGY 

140  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  cultural  landscapes  and 
the  spatial  patterns  of  the  area  that  is  now  the  United  States.  Examination  of  past 
geographies  and  of  geographical  change  through  time. 
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GGY  373.  Regional  and  Environmental  Land  Use  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  270. 
Overview  of  the  concepts  and  processes  related  to  the  regional  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Review  of  the  regional  land  use  issues;  discussion  of  planning  strategies;  and 
evaluation  of  regional  land  use  plans  and  policies. 

GGY  378.  (HST  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  270,  or  352 
or  consent  of  instructor.  An  applied  research  course  which  deals  with  the  procedures 
employed  by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  in  locating,  recording,  restoring  and 
preserving  American  architectural  resources  and  material  cultural  heritage.  Subjects 
examined  include  survey,  documentation,  and  planning;  historic  districts;  adaptive  use; 
funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles. 

GGY  382.    Regional  Geography  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  140  or  HST 

202  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  regional  analysis  of  physical  characteristics,  resource 
base  and  human  geography  of  the  United  States. 

GGY  385.    Regional  Geography  of  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  140  or  HST  102  or 

consent  of  instructor.  A  regional  analysis  of  the  physical  and  cultural  features  of  Europe. 

GGY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

i 

^  GGY  495.    Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  geography.  May  be  re- 

I  peated  one  time  for  credit.  One  to  three  hours  each  week. 

t 

e 

GGY  499.  Honors  Work  In  Geography  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  recommendation  of  department  chairperson.  Individual  study  for  honors  students, 

^  For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Geology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  GLY  101,  102,  200,  201, 
310,  335,  337,  431,  441,  495,  OHM  (lecture  and  laboratory)  101-102,  MAT  111-112  or  115. 
A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the  department  and  a  "C"  (2.0)  or 
better  average  on  all  required  courses  above  the  100-level  in  the  department. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  in  Earth  Sciences  (Geology  only):  In  addition 
to  completing  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  geology  and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Program,  the  following  courses  are  also  required  for  certification:  BIO 
110  and  205  or  BIO  110  and  206;  GLY  150;  PHY  260;  GGY  230.  Teacher  certification  re- 
quirements are  established  at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  a  iVIajor  In  Geology  for  the  B.S.  degree:  GLY  101,  102,  200,  201, 
202,  311,  312,  337,  431,  441,  470,  495,  OHM  (lecture  and  laboratory)  101-102,  MAT  161- 
162,  PHY  101-102  or  201-202.  A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  courses  taken  within  the 
department  and  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  on  all  required  courses  above  the  100-level  in 
the  department.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  urged  to  take  CSC  111, 
and  FRH  101-102  or  GER  101-102. 
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Geology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

GLY  101.  Physical  Geology  (4)  Study  of  the  earth  and  the  moon;  constitution  of  the 
earth's  crust;  weathering,  erosional  and  depositional  processes;  mountain  building 
forces  and  the  earth's  internal  connposition.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

3LY  102.  Historical  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101.  Geologic  history  of  the  earth; 
methods  of  interpreting  the  past;  ancient  environments;  development  and  evolution  of 
life.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

I 

3LY  120.  (EVS  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people 
have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits 
insofar  as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities. 

SLY  131.  Dinosaurs  (2)  Study  of  the  Dinosaurs  and  other  Mesozoic  vertebrates  as  illus- 
trations of  the  basic  principles  of  vertebrate  paleontology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
identification,  systematics,  evolution,  ecology  and  extinction  of  the  Dinosaurs. 

SLY  135.  Prehistoric  Life  (3)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  paleontology  and  the  fossil 
record;  the  succession  of  life  from  its  earliest  beginnings  through  the  Age  of  Dinosaurs 
to  modern  Man;  evolutionary,  environmental  and  ecological  analyses  of  fossil  plants 
and  animals  based  on  biologic  and  geologic  principles. 

SLY  150.  Introduction  to  Oceanography  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  geology,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  of  the  ocean;  instruments  and  techniques  of  oceanography; 
resources  of  the  ocean.  Required  field  trips. 

;5LY  200.    Methods  In  Geology  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101;  Corequisite:  GLY  102.  Intro- 
j         duction  to  various  bibliographic,  graphic,  field,  and  laboratory  methods  essential  to 
geologic  studies.  Weekly  projects  and  required  field  trips. 

JLY  201.  Mineralogy  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101:  Corequisite:  CHM  101,  including  labo- 
ratory. Principles  of  chemical  bonding  in  natural  solids;  crystal  chemistry;  physical 
conditions  of  mineral  genesis;  geologically  significant  mineral  associations;  crystallog- 
raphy; mineral  identification.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

iLY  202.  Advanced  Mineralogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  201;  Corequisite:  MAT  112  or 
permission  of  instructor.  The  techniques  of  mineral  identification  and  analysis.  Theory 
and  application  of  the  polarizing  microscope  and  X-ray  diffractometer.  Introduction  to 
the  principles  of  the  electron  microprobe.  X-ray  fluorescence  and  atomic  absorption. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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GLY  310.  General  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  201  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  surve' 
of  the  nnajor  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  nrietamorpfnic  rock  groups.  Emphasis  is  ot 
classification,  textural  features,  mode  of  occurrence,  environments  of  origin  and  eco 
nomic  importance.  Laboratory  stresses  roci<  identification  and  typical  rock  associa 
tions.  Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  311.  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  202.  Theories  c 
genesis  of  the  major  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  min 
eralogy,  structure  and  texture,  field  associations,  and  experimental  data.  The  relation 
ship  between  igneous  and  metamorphic  processes  and  crust-mantle  tectonic  activit> 
Required  field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  312.  Sedimentary  Petrology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  202.  Introduction  to  the  identifi 
cation,  classification  and  origins  of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Emphasis  i: 
placed  on  physical  processes  controlling  sedimentation  and  study  of  modern  anc 
ancient  depositional  environments.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hour: 
each  week. 

GLY  335.  (GGY  335)  Introduction  to  Geomorphology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GGY  1 30  or  GV 
101.  Description  and  classification  of  land  forms;  analysis  of  the  geologic,  climatic  an( 
biologic  factors  involved  in  their  formation;  survey  of  geomorphic  provinces  of  th( 
United  States.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

3  GLY  337.    Invertebrate  Paleontology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  1 02.  History  of  fossil  protistan. 

5  and  invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  paleontology,  systematics  an( 

<  evolution,  and  on  the  use  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation.  Required  field  trips 

:  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

^  GLY  391.    Appalachian  Geology  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Field  study  of  the  structure, 

z  stratigraphy,  rocks,  and  paleontology  of  the  Paleozoic  System  of  the  Appalachiaif 

geosyncline.  Introduction  to  sample  collection,  field  mapping  procedures,  and  method 
of  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  and  colloquium.  Spring.  (Fees) 

GLY  392.  Coastal  Plain  Geology  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Field  analysis  of  depositionj' 
patterns  and  paleontology  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  units  of  the  southeastern  A1 
lantic  Coastal  Plain.  Introduction  to  methods  of  litho-and  biostratigraphic  correlation 
sampling  techniques,  and  sample  retrieval  and  data  analysis.  Three  field  days  ani 
colloquium.  Fall  (Fees) 

GLY  393.  Coastal  Processes  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  101.  Field  examination  of  the  depc 
sitional  and  erosional  processes  and  materials  in  the  marshes,  estuaries  and  barrie 
islands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Introduction  to  basic  techniques  used  by  coastc 
researchers  in  field  measurements,  sample  retrieval  and  data  analysis.  Three  field  day 
and  colloquium.  Spring.  (Fees) 

GLY  394.  Piedmont  Geology  (1)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Field  examination  of  the  petro 
ogy,  degree(s)  of  metamorphism,  and  structural  style(s)  of  the  various  belts  of  rock  i 
the  crystalline  Appalachians.  Observations  permit  regional  tectonic  syntheses  for  th 
Piedmont.  Three  days  and  colloquium.  Fall  (Fees) 
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GLY  431.  Stratigraphy  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  200  and  331 .  An  introduction  to  the  descrip- 
tion, organization  and  classification  of  layered  rocks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prac- 
tical use  of  stratigraphic  principles  in  elucidating  earth  history.  Field  trips.  Three  lecture 
and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

GLY  441.  Structural  Geology  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  200  and  MAT  112  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Introduction  to  the  mechanics,  fabrics,  and  geometry  of  rock  deformation, 
including  stress-strain  relationships,  folds  and  folding,  and  faulting  and  fracturing  of 
rocks.  Selected  regional  examples  introduce  the  test  concepts  and  theories  of  erogenic 
rock  mechanisms  and  tectonics.  Required  field  trip.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 

GLY  470.  Field  Course  In  Geology  (6)  Prerequisite:  GLY  311-312  (or  GLY  310),  GLY 
431 ,  and  GLY  441 .  Geologic  field  mapping  in  sedimentary,  igneous,  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Topographic  map  and  aerial  photographic  bases.  Mapping  exercises  in  selected 
localities  in  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains.  Six  weeks  during  summer  months  as  part 
of  the  UNC  system-wide  field  camp. 

GLY  480.  Advanced  Topics  In  Geology  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  department 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geology  that  are  not  considered 
in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  Examples  of  specific  topics  are  plate  tectonics, 
seismology,  depositionat  systems,  groundwater  hydrology,  geochronology,  and  ad- 
vanced paleontology.  Taught  on  demand.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit 
(maximum  6  hours.) 

GLY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

GLY  495.  Senior  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  major  in  geology  and 
completion  of  eighteen  hours  in  the  major  from  courses  at  the  200-level  and  above. 
May  be  repeated  one  time  for  credit. 

GLY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Geology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
recommendation  of  department  chairperson.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 

ENGINEERING 

(See  Pre-Professional  Programs  for  Requirements) 

Engineering  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Earth  Sciences) 

EGN  111.  Engineering  Graphics  (3)  Fundamentals  of  drafting  and  use  of  instruments, 
lettering,  geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliaries,  sections,  fas- 
teners, dimensioning,  freehand  sketching;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  views 
and  fundamentals  of  working  drawings.  Basic  construction  and  topographic  drafting. 
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inking,  methods  of  reproduction;  descriptive  geometry,  graptiicai  solution  of  spatial 
point,  line  and  plane  problems.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

EGN  211.  Land  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  ele- 
ments of  plane  surveying;  basic  instrument  nomenclature,  use  and  adjustment  meth- 
ods of  surveying  plots  of  land  using  the  metes  and  bounds  system;  and  introduction 
to  the  public  land  surveys;  methods  of  basic  surveying  computation  involving  horizon- 
tal, vertical  and  angular  measurements;  legal  aspects  of  surveying  (legal  term  defini- 
tions, recording  processes,  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  codes);  basic  methods 
of  subdivision.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  212.  Route  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  ele- 
ments of  plane  route  surveying  to  include  the  operations  involved  in  horizontally  anc 
vertically  aligning  roadways  (highways  and  railroads)  and  the  computations  involvec 
in  the  various  operations;  horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  procedures  peculiar  to  road, 
canals,  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  urban  utility  surveys, 
along  with  the  incidental  storm  drainage  design  and  layout  for  certain  roadway  situa- 
tions. Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  221 .    Geodetic  Surveying  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  21 1 .  The  application  of  many  of  the 
i  principles  of  geodesy  for  the  purpose  of  transitioning  from  surveys  on  a  plane  tc 

^  suA/eys  on  an  oblate  spheroid  (Earth).  The  use  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  some  o1 

r  the  calculus  in  geodetic  surveys;  the  N.C.  State  Plane  Coordinate  System;  some  ex- 

t  perience  in  electronic  distance  measuring;  methods  of  computation  and  field  methods 

-  of  triangulation,  trilateration  and  traverse;  astronomical  observations  and  computations 

involved  to  determine  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  (direction)  from  one  point  tc 
f  another.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  222.  Topographic  Surveying  and  trapping  (3)  Prerequisite:  EGN  211.  The  fieic 
and  office  processes  necessary  to  prepare  topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  of  £ 
specified  area.  The  many  methods  of  data  acquisition  over  land  and  water  areas  are 
examined  and  practiced  during  the  course  to  include:  radial  line  surveys,  x.y.z.  coor 
dinate  surveys,  aerial  surveys  and  the  plane  table.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "live' 
map  from  field  survey  to  finished  inked  map  is  a  primary  part  of  the  course.  Two  hoursj 
of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

EGN  321.  Engineering  Statics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  201  and  corequisite:  MAT  162.  Th(l 
study  of  engineering  statics  using  vector  calculus.  Basic  concepts,  forces  and  equilib 
rium  analysis,  distributed  forces,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia,  virtual  work,  applica 
tions  to  machines,  structures,  and  systems. 

i 
EGN  322.    Engineering  Dynamics  (3)  Prerequisite;  EGN  321  and  corequisite:  MAT  21c; 
The  study  of  engineering  dynamics  using  vector  calculus.  Equations  of  motion,  kine' 
matics,  kinetics  of  mass  points  and  systems  of  mass  points,  kinetics  and  kinematic 
of  rigid  bodies. 
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ENGLISH 

Dr.  J.  Seiple,  chairperson.  Dr.  Atwill,  Dr.  Byington,  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Corbett,  Dr. 
Dodson,  Dr.  Ellerby,  Dr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Frega,  Mr.  Gerard,  Dr.  C.  Gould,  Ms.  Halme,  Dr.  Hill,  Ms. 
Huntley-Johnston,  Dr.  Kamenish,  Dr.  MacLennan,  Dr.  McKenna,  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Newlin,  Dr. 
Noland,  Dr.  Parish,  Dr.  Pentolfe-Aegerter,  Ms.  G.  Richardson,  Dr.  S.  Richardson,  Dr.  Rugoff, 
Dr.  Schweninger,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Veit,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Waxman,  Dr.  Wentworth. 

The  Departnnent  of  English  offers  a  basic  preparation  in  literature,  language,  and  conn- 
position,  and  then  special  majors  in  literature  and  language,  professional  and  creative  writing, 
and  teacher  preparation.  An  overall  average  of  2.0  or  better  must  be  maintained  in  English 
courses  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  of  the  major. 

Core  requirements  for  a  Major  In  English  for  the  B.A.  degree:  ENG  211-212,  223- 
224,  306,  320  or  323,  and  an  additional  writing  course. 

Requirements  for  a  iVIaJor  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  an  emphasis  in  lit- 
erature and  language:  The  core  requirements  plus  an  additional  21  hours,  consisting  of  a 
senior  seminar,  ENG  332  or  333,  and  15  elective  hours  in  literature,  which  may  include  up 
to  6  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  FRH  209,  321,  322,  336,  425,  430,  435,  436, 
437,  438;  SPN  209,  210,  321,  421,  422,  430,  431,  432,  433,  434;  GER  209,  321,  322;  CLA 
209,  210  (no  more  than  6  of  these  21  hours  may  be  at  the  200  level. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  an  emphasis  In  profes- 
sional and  creative  writing:  The  core  requirements  plus  an  additional  21  hours  (including 
one  senior  seminar),  consisting  of  12  hours  in  writing  courses,  6  hours  in  literature  courses, 
and  3  hours  in  a  language  or  additional  writing  course  (no  more  than  6  of  these  21  hours 
may  be  at  the  200  level). 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  English  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  teacher  certification: 

Teacher  Education  Program  requirements,  the  core  requirements  plus  ENG  225  or  226,  304, 
321 ,  380  or  381 ,  382  or  383,  495  (senior  seminar),  and  3  elective  hours  (300  level  or  above). 
In  the  core,  the  additional  writing  course  must  be  ENG  206  and  the  language  course  must 
be  ENG  320.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  choose  COM  105  or  1 16  as  part  of  the  Basic 
Studies  requirements.  Teacher  certification  requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level 
and  may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any  time. 

English  Course  Descriptions 

ENG  100.  Foundations  of  Composition  (0)  Intensive  writing  practice  and  instruction  for 
students  needing  preparation  in  the  basics  of  composition.  Three  hours  each  week. 
(No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing  student  loads, 
but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

ENG  101.  Freshman  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  competence  on  the  Eng- 
lish Placement  Test  or  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  ENG  100.  An  introduction  to  college- 
level  composition.  Extensive  practice  in  the  techniques  of  invention,  development,  or- 
ganization, editing,  and  revision,  with  emphasis  on  narrative  and  expository  forms 
appropriate  to  academic  writing. 
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ENG  102.  Freshman  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  101.  College-level  composition. 
Continued  practice  in  the  composing  process,  with  emphasis  on  argumentation  and 
research.  Frequent  projects  in  gathering,  analyzing,  and  documenting  information  from 
outside  sources. 

ENG  105.  English  as  a  Second  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  (based 
on  language  proficiency  test  score).  Development  of  English  language  proficiency  o1 
non-native  speakers  attending  the  university.  Extensive  exposure  to  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  activities. 

ENG  110.  Introduction  to  Literature  (3)  An  introductory  course  in  reading  and  responding 
to  literature  of  various  genres.  Individual  sections  may  be  organized  around  a  particulai 
theme. 

ENG  201.  Intermediate  College  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Instruction  in  com- 
posing strategies  to  strengthen  organizational,  syntactical,  and  editing  skills.  Writter 
projects  relate  to  the  academic  interests  of  each  student. 

ENG  202.  Introduction  to  Journalism  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Introduction  to  news 
values,  style  and  writing.  Focus  is  on  writing  news  leads  and  single-incident  and  speech 
news  stories  under  deadline  pressure.  Also  included:  note  taking,  interviewing  and  ar 
introduction  to  feature  writing.  | 

ENG  203.  Writing  about  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Practice  ir 
ways  to  write  about  literature  in  forms  ranging  from  personal  journals  to  in-class  re- 
sponses to  critical  essays.  Includes  reading  and  instruction  in  literature. 

ENG  206.  Foundations  of  Creative  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  or  consent  o1 
instructor,  instruction  in  creative  writing  aimed  at  developing  the  creative  process  anc 
ways  to  teach  that  process.  Includes  writing  exercises  in  poetry  and  fiction.  Intendec 
for  majors  electing  the  Professional  and  Creative  Writing  and  Teacher  Education  em- 
phases. 

ENG  207.    Creative  Writing  (Fiction)  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Instruction  in  writing  fiction,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  of  stu- 
dents' original  works.  Students  also  critique  and  relate  to  their  own  work  the  fiction  o1 
relevant  professional  authors. 

ENG  208.  Creative  Writing  (Poetry)  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Instruction  in  writing  poetry,  including  critical  evaluation  by  instructor  and  class  o' 
students'  original  works.  Students  also  critique  and  relate  to  their  own  work  the  poetry 
of  relevant  professional  poets. 

ENG  209.  (CLA  209)  Classical  Literature  in  Translation:  Topics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG 
102.  Major  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Emphasis  on  ancient  literature  in  its 
social  context  and  on  classical  themes  in  later  literatures.  May  be  repeated  under  i 
different  subtitle. 
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210.  (CLA  210)  Mythology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  The  major  mythological  sys- 
tems of  Western  society  -  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  the  Ancient  Middle  East,  and  related  material  are  also  considered. 

211,  212.  Great  British  Writers  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102. 
21 1 :  A  survey  of  major  British  authors  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  through  the  eight- 
eenth century;  212:  A  survey  of  major  British  authors  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Both  courses  examine  representative  selections  from  an  analytical  and  his- 
torical perspective. 

219.  General  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Extensive  readings  and  discussions 
of  fiction  with  an  emphasis  on  both  content  and  style. 

220.  Introduction  to  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  A  non- 
technical introduction  to  the  structure,  history,  and  contemporary  use  of  the  English 
language.  Provides  a  thorough  background  in  English  grammar. 

223,  224.  American  Literature  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102. 
223:  The  literature  of  colonial  and  early  America  (1607-1820)  and  of  the  Romantic  era 
(1820-1855).  224:  The  literature  of  American  Realism  (1855-1900)  and  the  twentieth 
century  (1900-1960). 

225,  226.  World  Literature  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Rep- 
resentative works  of  world  literature  (excluding  British  and  American  authors),  including 
both  Western  and  non-Western  works.  225:  Work  from  ancient  times  to  about  1500; 
226:  1500  to  the  present. 

230.  Women  in  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury literature  by  and  about  women.  Focuses  on  changes  in  images  and  roles  of 
women.  Includes  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays. 

232.  Blacl(  American  Writers  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of 
representative  literature  written  by  Black  Americans  from  slavery  to  the  present,  in- 
cluding writers  such  as  Wheatly,  Douglass,  Hughes,  Wright,  Ellison,  and  Walker. 

233.  The  Bible  as  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of 
types  of  Biblical  literature,  including  narratives  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
sermons,  parables,  and  poetry.  Attention  is  given  to  the  Bible  as  literature  in  itself  and 
as  a  source  of  symbols  and  allusions  in  Western  culture. 

235.  Literature  and  Film  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of  selected 
literary  works  that  have  been  transformed  into  films.  Consideration  is  given  to  each 
work  in  its  original  literary  form  as  well  as  to  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  cinematic 
adaptation.  Works  treated  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 

240.  The  Supernatural  In  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  1 02.  Types 
of  supernatural  phenomena  in  literature,  including  psychic  experiences,  the  occult, 
ghosts,  werewolves,  and  vampires.  Emphasis  on  British  and  American  fiction  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  from  Mary  Shelley  to  Stephen  King. 
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ENG  241.    Detective  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Major  writers 
detective  fiction  from  Poe  to  the  present.  Development  of  the  mystery  form  and  tl 
evolution  of  the  detective  as  hero  in  British  and  American  literature. 

ENG  242.  Science  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of  speci 
conventions  that  distinguish  science  fiction  from  other  types  of  literature  (such  ; 
fantasy).  Considers  the  contribution  of  science  fiction  to  the  understanding  of  su( 
current  concerns  as  overpopulation,  biological  change,  automation,  and  the  threat 
nuclear  war.  Works  by  such  authors  as  Wells,  Asimov,  Heinlein,  Clarke,  Bester,  ar 
LeGuin. 

ENG  243.  Fantasy  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  Study  of  nonr 
tional  phenomena  in  literature  and  of  the  relationship  of  fantasy  to  reality.  Conside 
phenomena  such  as  magic  and  other-worldly  creatures  in  settings  that  distingu'! 
fantasy  from  other  types  of  literature,  such  as  science  fiction. 

ENG  244.    Literature  of  the  Sea  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  1 02.  Study  of  nautic 

literature,  focusing  on  varying  perceptions  of  the  sea;  major  themes  in  nautical  liter 
ture;  uses  of  the  sea  as  setting,  symbol,  and  metaphor. 

I  ENG  250.    Introduction  to  Folklore  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  A  definitic 

3  and  survey  of  the  most  common  forms  of  folklore,  including  folk  speech,  narrative 

t  music,  art,  customs,  and  beliefs,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  relevance  of  these  materia 

<  to  the  study  of  literature,  history,  education,  art,  the  social  sciences,  and  other  disc 

e  plines. 

5  ENG  290.    Themes  In  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ENG  102.  An  interdisc 

?  plinary  study  of  a  significant  theme,  such  as  war  and  peace,  justice,  love,  youth  ar 

age,  focusing  primarily  on  literary  works  but  also  drawing  on  sources  from  other  field 
including  art,  music,  and  history.  May  be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

ENG  300.  Introduction  to  Technical  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Types  of  writir 
encountered  in  professions;  resumes,  memos,  correspondence,  proposals,  progre; 
reports,  technical  reports,  and  oral  presentations  of  technical  reports;  emphasis  c 
style,  form,  and  organization;  adaptable  to  the  student's  major  field  of  study. 

ENG  301.  Technical  Report  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  300  or  consent  of  instructc 
Theory  and  practice  of  technical  writing.  Emphasis  on  mid-sized  and  longer  report 
including  proposals  and  feasibility  studies,  journal  articles,  professional  papers,  r 
search  studies,  and  oral  presentation  of  technical  reports;  adaptable  to  the  student 
major  field  of  study. 

ENG  302.  Journalism  Workshop  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  202  or  consent  of  instructc 
Continuation  of  ENG  202.  Focus  is  on  gathering  news  from  various  community  ar 
campus  sources  and  writing  in  news  style  under  deadline  pressure.  Also  include 
some  attention  to  feature  and  editorial  writing. 


ii 
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ENG  304.  Writing  for  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior  standing.  Instruction 
in  writing  for  teachers  of  all  school  subjects  (K-12).  Forms  of  exposition  and  persuasion 
appropriate  to  teachers;  consideration  given  to  learning  and  composition  theory,  the 
composing  process,  theories  of  rhetoric,  evaluation,  writing  development.  This  course 
is  designed  for  prospective  teachers. 

ENG  306.  Essay  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Instruction  in  all  major  essay  modes: 
narration,  description,  exposition,  critical  analysis,  and  persuasion.  Emphasis  on  mas- 
tering prewriting,  writing,  and  revision  strategies;  attention  to  developing  individual  style. 
Appropriate  for  students  in  all  majors. 

ENG  307.  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  207  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Instruction  in  advanced  techniques  of  writing  fiction.  Further  development 
of  the  creative  process  involving  writing  exercises,  editing,  and  workshop  discussion. 
Instruction  in  how  to  prepare  final  manuscripts  for  publication. 

ENG  308.  Advanced  Creative  Writing:  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  208  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Instruction  in  advanced  techniques  of  writing  poetry.  Further  development 
of  the  creative  process  involving  writing  exercises,  editing,  and  workshop  discussion. 
Instruction  in  how  to  prepare  final  manuscripts  for  publication. 

ENG  310,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Editing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  An  advanced  writing 
course,  focusing  on  revising,  editing,  and  copy  editing.  Techniques  and  strategies  for 
getting  prose  ready  for  publication  will  be  explored.  Extensive  practice  in  editing  profes- 
sional and  student  samples. 

ENG  31 1 .  Professional  Magazine  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  202.  Writing  of  nonfiction 
prose  intended  for  publication  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals. 

lENG  315.  Special  Topics  In  Writing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  A  focused  study  of  a 
particular  subject  in  composition/rhetoric.  Topics  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester, 
and  may  include  classical  or  medieval  rhetoric;  the  study  of  style;  the  writing  of  grants; 
the  rhetoric  of  visualization,  art,  music,  or  photography;  the  analysis  of  propaganda 
and  advertisements;  or  theories  of  writing.  Content  varies  from  semester  to  semester. 
May  be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

i;NG  316.    (DRA  316)  Piaywriting  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Analysis  of  one-act  plays 
'        and  their  construction;  the  writing  of  an  original  one-act  play  required. 

■NG  320.  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior  standing. 
Important  topics  in  the  study  of  language,  including  phonological,  syntactic,  and  se- 
mantic systems;  language  change;  language  acquisition  by  children;  theories  of  lan- 
guage origin;  and  animal  "language." 

iNG  321.    Structure  of  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior 
j        standing.  Study  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language  and  the  process 
I        by  which  we  create  and  comprehend  English  sentences.  Emphasis  on  recent  syntactic 
models. 
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ENG  322.  General  Semantics  (3)  Prerequisite;  ENG  102  and  junior  standing.  The  stud\ 
of  language  as  it  affects  our  thinking  and  behavior;  language  and  prejudice;  the  Ian 
guage  of  advertising,  propaganda,  science,  and  poetry;  slanting,  euphennisms,  jargon 
connotations,  and  abstraction. 

ENG  323.  History  of  the  English  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  junior  stand 
ing.  The  development  of  the  English  language  fronn  Old  English  to  the  present;  changes 
in  sounds,  vocabulary,  syntax,  meaning,  and  spelling;  formation  of  American  dialects 

ENG  332.  Shakespeare  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above 
Study  of  eight  to  ten  plays  written  before  1600  and  selected  sonnets.  Included  are 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  histories. 

ENG  333.  Shakespeare  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above 
A  study  of  eight  to  ten  plays  written  after  1600.  Included  are  tragedies,  comedies,  anc 
histories. 

ENG  335.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  o 
literature  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Major  writers  and  types  of  literature  between  160( 
and  1800.  Includes  works  by  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope,  as  well  as  examples  of  the 
periodical  essay,  early  novel,  and  drama. 

I  ENG  336.    British  Romanticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  o 

^  above.  Selected  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Romantic  period,  1783-1837.  Emphasis  or 

•  developments  in  poetry,  the  role  of  the  artist,  and  Romantic  critical  theory.  Includes 

r  such  writers  as  Blake,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  Austen,  and  Scott 

ENG  337.    Victorian  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  o 
<  above.  English  literature  from  1832  to  1901.  Cultural  upheavals  as  reflected  in  poetr^ 

?  and  prose  by  such  authors  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Pater  and  the  Pre-Ra 

phaelites,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray. 

ENG  338.  British  Literature  1900-1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  20( 
level  or  above.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of  writings  from  the  first  half  of  the  twentiett 
century.  Includes  works  by  British  authors  such  as  Conrad,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Wooll 
Yeats,  Shaw,  and  Auden. 

ENG  350.  American  Romanticism  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  leve 
or  above.  Major  writers  in  the  American  Renaissance,  from  1820  to  the  Civil  Wai 
including  Whitman,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville. 

ENG  351.  American  Realism  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  cj 
above.  Major  writers  in  the  period  of  emerging  industrialism  and  urbanization  after  th! 
Civil  War,  including  Dickinson,  Twain,  James,  Crane,  and  Dreiser. 

ENG  352.  American  Literature  1900-1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  thii 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of  writings  from  the  first  half  of  the  twentietj 
century.  Includes  works  by  American  authors  such  as  Eliot,  Pound,  Stevens,  O'Nei ; 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Porter,  and  Faulkner. 
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ENG  353.  Southern  American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Southern  literature, 
ranging  from  southwestern  hunnor  sketches  written  before  the  Civil  War  to  recent  lit- 
erature by  such  authors  as  Welty,  O'Connor,  Faulkner,  Ellison,  Percy,  and  Willianns. 

ENG  354.  North  Carolina  Writers  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level 
or  above.  Short  stories,  novels,  and  poetry  by  North  Carolina  writers.  Several  works 
reflect  upon  the  life  and  time  of  the  state.  Includes  such  writers  as  Charles  Chesnutt, 
0.  Henry,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Randall  Jarrell,  and  Gail  Godwin. 

ENG  355.  Ethnic  Literature  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature 
at  the  200  level  or  above.  Literature  of  various  American  ethnic  groups,  with  emphasis 
on  Afro-American,  Jewish  American,  Native  American,  Hispanic  American,  and  Asian 
American  literature. 

ENG  356.  American  indian  Literatures  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  Study  of  past  and  present  literatures  of  various  North  American  Indians, 
including  oral  traditions,  tales,  poetry,  and  fiction. 

ENG  361.  Studies  in  the  Short  Story  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  Types  of  the  short  story,  with  emphasis  on  the  features  and  development 
of  the  genre.  Works  from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  362.  Studies  in  the  Novei  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  Types  of  the  novel,  with  emphasis  on  the  features  and  development  of  the 
genre.  Works  from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  364.    Studies  in  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  Major  types  of  poetry,  with  emphasis  on  their  form,  style,  and  interpretation. 
i         Poems  from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

■ENG  365.  Studies  in  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200  level  or 
above.  A  variety  of  plays  representing  tragedy,  comedy,  and  modern  forms.  Works 
from  a  variety  of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions  with  some  attention  to  dramatic  crit- 
icism. 

;NG  371.  European  Literature  1900-1950  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of  writings  from  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Includes  Continental  authors  such  as  Kafka,  Hesse,  Camus,  Rilke,  Brecht, 
Akhamatova,  and  Pasternak. 

NG  372.  Contemporary  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at  the  200 
level  or  above.  Literature  since  1950.  Includes  such  movements  and  themes  as  confes- 
sional and  beat  poetry,  theater  of  the  absurd,  alienation,  pop  culture,  and  experimen- 
tation. 

NG  373.  The  Female  Tradition  in  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  at 
the  200  level  or  above.  Study  of  literary  works  by  nineteenth-century  women.  Examines 
evolving  women's  literary  criticism  and  distinctly  female  uses  of  language  in  literature. 
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ENG  374.  Twentieth  Century  American  and  British  Poetry  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours 
of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Pre-WWII  poets  including  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound, 
Eliot,  Frost,  and  Stevens.  Trends  in  modern  poetry  are  considered. 

ENG  375.  Twentieth  Century  American  and  British  Poetry  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  Six  hours 
of  literature  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Post-WWII  poets  including  Roethke,  Lowell, 
Giovanni,  Plath,  Hughes,  and  Hill.  Trends  in  post-modern  poetry  are  considered. 

ENG  380.  Literature  for  Children  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  six  additional  hours  of 
English  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Exploration  of  children's  books  in  several 
genres.  Intended  for  present  and  future  parents  and  teachers  of  grades  4-9.  Although 
this  course  is  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers,  all  majors  are  welcome. 

ENG  381 .  Literature  for  Young  Adults  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  1 02  and  six  additional  hours 
of  English  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  An  exploration  of  various  genres  appro- 
priate for  high  school  students.  Intended  for  present  and  future  parents  and  teachers 
of  adolescents.  Although  this  course  is  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers,  all 
majors  are  welcome. 

ENG  382.  Varieties  of  Literary  Response  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102  and  six  additional 
hours  of  English  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  A  range  of  written  and  oral  re- 
sponses to  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama.  Student  participation  in  such  approaches  as 
role-playing,  collaborative  problem-solving,  dramatization,  visualization,  and  parody. 
This  course  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers. 

ENG  383.  Classics  Reconsidered  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  literature  courses  at  the 
200  level  or  above.  Study  of  classic  long  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama  commonly 
taught  in  high  school  English  classes.  May  include  such  works  as  Beowulf,  The  Can- 
terbury Tales,  Macbeth,  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Silas  Marner.  Especially 
recommended  for  prospective  teachers. 

ENG  384.  The  Literature  of  Popular  Culture  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  English 
courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Critical  study  of  popular  literature  as  it  reflects  the 
meanings  and  values  that  shape  the  perception  of  reality  for  the  majority  of  people 
within  a  culture.  Includes  texts  in  both  print  and  film  from  various  time  periods  and 
countries. 

ENG  420.  History  of  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior 
standing  and  three  hours  of  literature  at  the  300-400  level.  A  study  of  the  major  critical 
and  theoretical  statements  that  have  been  influential  in  how  we  think  about  literary 
texts,  beginning  with  Plato  and  proceeding  to  major  statements  of  the  twentieth  century.  ^ 

i 

ENG  425.  Critical  Theory  and  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and' 
three  hours  of  literature  at  the  300-400  level.  An  introduction  to  representative  twentieth 
century  literary  theories  and  practice  in  applying  them  to  various  texts. 
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ENG  430.  (504)  The  Age  of  Chaucer  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
including  ENG  21 1  and  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  A  survey  of  works 
written  in  medieval  England.  Included  are  The  Canterbury  Tales,  selections  from  Chau- 
cer's other  works,  and  representative  works  in  such  genres  as  chronicle,  biography, 
epic,  romance,  dream  vision,  and  drama. 

ENG  431.  (505)  The  Age  of  Elizabeth  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
including  ENG  21 1  and  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  English  literature  in 
the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Works  studied  include  poetry  by  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,  plays  by  Marlowe  and  Jonson,  and  prose  by  More  and  Sidney. 

ENG  432.  (506)  The  Age  of  Milton  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
including  ENG  21 1  and  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Emphasis  on  the 
works  of  Milton.  Also  includes  works  by  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Bacon. 

ENG  445.  (DRA  445)  Playwriting  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  316  (DRA  316)  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Advanced  techniques  of  playwriting  with  an  emphasis  on  full-length  plays; 
the  writing  of  an  original  full-length  play. 

ENG  462.  (507)  Studies  in  the  Novella  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Types  of  novella  or  short  novel,  with  emphasis 
on  its  distinctive  features  and  development  as  a  genre.  Works  from  a  variety  of  periods, 
authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  463.  (508)  Studies  In  Non-Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  courses, 
at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Types  of  non-fiction  prose,  including  biog- 
raphy, autobiography,  memoirs,  journals,  and  various  essay  forms.  Works  from  a  va- 
riety of  periods,  authors,  and  traditions. 

ENG  490.  (509)  Special  Topics  in  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature 
courses,  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  The  study  of  a  selected  theme, 
movement,  period,  influence,  or  genre.  Content  varies  from  semester  to  semester.  May 
be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

jENG  491.    Directed  Individual  Study  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  or  writing 
\  courses  (depending  on  project  focus),  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level. 

ENG  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  literature  or  writing  courses  (depend- 
ing on  seminar  focus),  at  least  three  hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Intensive  study  of  a 
topic  in  literature,  language,  or  writing.  Emphasis  on  individualized  work,  which  may 
include  reports,  a  longer  research  project,  and  appropriate  bibliography  assignments. 

I  Classes  limited  to  fifteen.  Required  of  English  majors  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  May 

I         be  repeated  once  under  a  different  subtitle. 

|=NG  498.     Internship  in  Writing  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  ENG  101,  102,  and  nine  additional 

I         hours  of  writing  courses,  of  which  at  least  three  hours  are  at  the  300-400  level.  Aca- 

I         demic  training  and  practical  writing  experience  through  work  in  a  private  company  or 

public  agency.  Faculty  supervision  and  evaluation  of  all  study  and  on-site  activity.  Open 
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to  students  of  junior  or  senior  standing  in  all  majors  who  have  been  approved  by  the 
faculty  internship  advisor. 

ENG  499.  Honors  Work  In  English  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
nine  hours  of  literature  or  writing  courses  (depending  on  project  focus),  at  least  three 
hours  at  the  300-400  level.  Independent  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492,  see  explanation  on  p.  96. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

(Interdepartmental) 

Dr.  Webster,  coordinator.  Participating  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth 
Sciences,  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Environmental  Studies  for  the  B.A,  degree:  Core:  BIO 
110  and  BIO  205  or  206;  OHM  101-102;  GLY  101-102;  EVS  195. 

Specialization:  Students  must  complete  one  of  the  following  tracks.  A  "C"  average  or 
better  is  required  on  the  courses  in  each  track. 

Biological  Sciences:  BIO  205  and  206,  366,  425;  356  or  452  or  456;  472  or  475;  478;  CHM 
377;  six  hours  from  the  following:  ANT  309,  EON  325;  GGY  335;  PLS  304  or  308;  PSY  370; 
STT  215.  Additional  recommended  courses:  BIO  460;  CHM  235,  476;  GGY  130,  230,  270. 

Chemistry:  CHM  211-212,  225,  235,  377;  BIO  478  and  six  hours  from  the  following:  CHM 
475,  476,  1-3  hours  in  491 ;  BIO  460,  465;  nine  hours  from  the  following:  ANT  309,  EON  325; 
GGY  335;  PLS  304  or  308;  PSY  370;  STT  215.  Additional  recommended  courses:  BIO  366; 
CHM  325,  485;  GGY  130,  230;  MAT  161. 

Earth  Sciences:  GGY  230,  322,  325,  335;  GLY  200,  201,  310;  431  or  441;  six  hours  from 
the  following:  ANT  309,  ECN  325;  PLS  304  or  308;  PSY  370;  Additional  recommended 
courses:  BIO  366,  478;  CHM  235,  377,  476;  GGY  270. 

Environmental  Sciences:  BIO  366;  CHM  377;  GGY  335;  STT  215;  fifteen  hours  from  the 
following  courses,  ten  hours  of  which  must  be  from  course  numbers  above  299,  with  at  least 
two  of  the  following  three  disciplines  represented:  (1)  Biology:  BIO  356,  425,  460,  465,  475, 
478;  (2)  Chemistry:  CHM  211-212,  235,  325,  435,  475,  476,  485;  (3)  Earth  Science:  GGY 
230,  270,  322,  325;  GLY  200,  441 ;  six  hours  from  the  following:  ANT  309,  ECN  325;  PLS  304 
or  308;  PSY  370. 

Environmental  Studies  Course  Descriptions 

EVS  120.     (GLY  120)  Environmental  Geology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  relationships  be-j 
tween  man  and  his  geologic  environment.  Concerned  with  the  problems  that  people , 
have  in  using  the  earth  and  the  reaction  of  the  earth  to  that  use.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  earth  processes,  earth  resources,  and  properties  of  rocks  and  surficial  deposits: 
insofar  as  they  are  important  to  or  affect  human  activities. 
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EVS  195.  Introduction  to  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the 
scope  and  application  of  environnnental  studies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  inte- 
grated analysis  of  environmental  principles  and  discussions  centering  on  current  en- 
vironmental problems. 

EVS  316.  (SOC  316)  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  three  additional 
hours  in  sociology  above  the  introductory  level.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based 
on  social  evolution  as  shown  through  the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organi- 
zation, environment  and  technology.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional 
and  related  configuration  of  human  communities. 

EVS  325.    (ECN  325)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  125  or  221  and 

consent  of  instructor.  Application  of  economic  concepts  to  environmental  problems; 
common  property  resources,  public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  deter- 
minants of  market  failure;  institutional  alternative  involving  economic  incentives. 

EVS  370.  (PSY  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  The  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  effects  of  noxious  factors  in 
the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  formation  and 
change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment. 

EVS  485.  Special  Topics  In  Advanced  Environmental  Science  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Jun- 
ior or  senior  standing  and  EVS  195  or  consent  of  instructor.  Selected  topics  in  envi- 
ronmental science  not  covered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  semester  hours. 

EVS  490.  Senior  Project  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  research  project  and  seminar  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  environmental 
studies  faculty.  The  project  should  involve  the  investigation  of  a  current  problem  in  the 
Environmental  Studies  field,  and  the  preparation  of  a  written  report  on  the  findings. 

EVS  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  the  environmental  studies  coordinator. 

EVS  498.  internsiiip  In  Environmental  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Syn- 
thetic approach  to  the  study  of  environmental  science.  Development  of  the  "holistic" 
view  of  the  environment,  its  interrelationship  with  science,  technology,  and  society  in 
a  seminar  format.  Involves  a  work  experience  with  an  agency  or  organization  in  the 
area  of  environmental  science. 

EVS  499.  Honors  Worl<  In  Environmental  Studies  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 
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FINE  ARTS 

Dr.  Myers,  chairperson 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  is  comprised  of  divisions  of  Art,  IVIusic  and  Theatre.  The 
department  offers  majors  leading  to  B.A.  degrees  in  Art,  Music  and  Theatre. 

FNA  110  Introduction  to  the  Arts  (3)  An  inter-and  multi-disciplinary  introduction  to  the 
arts,  aesthetic  perception  and  response,  and  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  individuals 
and  society  -  past  and  present.  Treats  visual  art,  music,  theatre,  dance,  film  and 
architecture. 

FNA  112.  Introduction  to  Dance  (3)  Appreciation  of  dance  as  an  art  form.  The  study  of 
dance  as  a  reflection  and  expression  of  various  cultures  from  pre-history  to  present. 
Includes  exposure  to  contemporary  concert  dance  through  films  and  televised  or  live 
performance.  Introductory  experience  in  selected  dance  techniques.  Two  class  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

FNA  136.  (RED  136)  Movement  Exploration  (3)  Study  through  creative  dance  tech- 
niques of  the  body's  potential  as  a  tool  for  creative  expression.  Exploration  of  the 
relationship  of  dance  to  other  art  forms.  Solo  and  group  work  using  basic  art  concepts 
and  the  individual's  own  experience  as  materials  for  movement  improvisation  and 
composition.  No  dance  training  necessary. 

ART 

Dr.  Chretien,  Ms.  Conner,  Mr.  Furst,  Mr.  LeQuire,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Myers. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  Art  for  the  B.A.  degree:  Students  may  emphasize  either 
Studio  Art  or  Art  History.  Core  courses  common  to  either  emphasis;  ART  101,  102;  either 
111  or  112;  three  hours  chosen  from  MUS  115,  261  or  262;  three  hours  chosen  from  THR 
321 ,  322,  323. 

Studio  Art:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  the  studio  major  will  be  required  to 
complete  six  hours  chosen  from  ART  201,  202  or  203;  six  hours  chosen  from  practical  and 
theoretical  courses  in  theatre  or  music  (histories  not  included);  three  hours  of  300-400  level 
art  history;  27  hours  chosen  from  at  least  three  studio  areas.  Electives  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor. 

Art  History:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  the  art  history  major  will  be  required  to 
complete  six  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  two  different  studio  areas;  ART  201,  202,  203; 
six  hours  of  foreign  language;  nine  hours  of  300-400  level  history  to  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor;  18  hours  of  300-400  level  art  history.  Electives  to  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  Fine  Arts  degree  requirements. 
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I 


Art  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Fine  Arts) 


ART  101,  102.    Design  (3,3)  101:  Study  of  the  principles  of  two-  dimensional  design  and 
introduction  to  color  theory.  102:  Study  of  the  concepts  of  three-dimensional  design 
i        and  of  the  nature  of  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  111,  112.  Drawing  Fundamentals  (3,3)  Fundamentals  of  drawing  using  various 
media:  charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  etc.  Four  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  201.  Ancient  World  Tiirough  IVIedieval  Period  (3)  A  survey  of  art  from  ancient 
through  medieval  with  an  emphasis  on  major  artistic  developments  in  their  historical 
and  cultural  context  from  20,000  B.C.  to  1400  A.D. 

ART  202.  Renaissance  Through  impressionism  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  art  from  the 
Renaissance  through  Impressionism  (c.1880),  with  emphasis  on  major  artistic  move- 
ments examined  within  their  cultural  and  historical  context. 

ART  203.  Post-impressionism  to  Contemporary  Art  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  art  from 
1 880  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  major  artistic  movements  examined  within  their 
cultural  and  historical  context. 

ART  211.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  geometric  form,  and  composition  using 
various  media:  pencil,  charcoal,  India  ink,  etc.  Six  hours  per  week. 

ART  212.  Beginning  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  111  or  112  with  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy  and  composition  using  various 
media:  pencil,  charcoal,  india  ink,  etc.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  221.  Beginning  Ceramics  (3)  Introduction  to  pottery:  handbuilding  and  throwing  on 
the  potter's  wheel;  design  and  form;  basic  glazing  practices;  ceramic  terminology; 
history.  One  lecture  and  five  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  231,  232.    Beginning  Printmal<ing  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  101  or  111  or  112  or 

permission  of  instructor.  Problems  in  relief  and  intaglio  using  a  variety  of  materials. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  241,  242.  Beginning  Painting  (3,3)  A  beginning  course  investigating  a  variety  of 
media,  techniques,  and  subjects.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  251,  252.  Beginning  Sculpture  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three-dimensional  form  in  clay  and  plaster;  basics  of  modeling  and  casting  abstract 
and  life  forms.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

''VRT  305.  Italian  Renaissance  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  202.  Emphasis  on  architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  graphics  as  related  to  history  and  culture  of  the  period. 
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ART  308.  Twentieth  Century  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  202  or  203.  A  study  of  art  from 
1900  to  tine  present  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Emphasis  on  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  graphics  and  other  vehicles  of  artistic  expression  as  related  to  history  and 
culture  of  the  period. 

ART  311.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  211,  212  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  composition,  development  of  personal 
expression.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  312.  Intermediate  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  211,  212,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  structure,  anatomy,  development  of  personal 
expression.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

ART  321,  322.  Intermediate  Ceramics  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  221  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Further  exploration  of  three-dimensional  forms  and  design  in  manipulation  of  clay 
and  glazes;  basics  of  kiln  construction  and  chemistry  of  glazes.  One  lecture  and  six 
studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  331,  332.  Intermediate  Printmaking  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  231 ,  232  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  print-making  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  341,  342.  Intermediate  Painting  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  101,  242  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Further  exploration  of  painting  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

I 

ART  351,  352.  Intermediate  Sculpture  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  251,  252,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Three-dimensional  form  in  plaster,  ceramics  and  metals.  One  lecture  and 
six  studio  hours  each  week.  I 

ART  385.  History  of  Printmaking  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  202  or  203.  A  survey  of  printed 
pictures  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  printmaking 
with  specific  attention  to  its  practical  applications,  as  well  as  its  function  as  fine  art. 

ART  387.  (ANT  387)  Museum  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  A  lecture 
course  focusing  on  the  philosophies  and  practical  exigencies  of  management  of  a 
museum.  The  course  involves  actual  experience  at  local  museums  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director,  familiarity  with  museum  policies,  roles  of  the  staff,  and  work  within 
the  major  areas  of  museum  operations  of  administration,  exhibition  and  education. 

ARTL  387.  (ANTL  387)  Museum  Studies  Practicum  (1 )  Corequisite:  ART  387  (ANT  387). 
Practicum  includes  exhibit  installations,  sales  gallery  operations,  working  with  the  per- 
manent collection,  and  assessing  and  developing  educational  programs.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

I 
ART  411.    Advanced  Life  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  311,  312  or  permission  of  in-' 
structor.  Drawing  from  the  model:  drawing  as  a  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing 
techniques.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 
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^RT  412.  Advanced  Drawing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  41 1  or  permission  of  instructor.  Draw- 
ing as  finished  product,  exploration  of  drawing  techniques.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

^RT  421,  422.  Advanced  Ceramics  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  321,  322,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Advanced  study  of  pottery  form  and  design  with  emphasis  on  kiln  construc- 
tion and  theory;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays  and  glazes  including  the 
empirical  method  of  glaze  calculation.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

\RT  431 ,  432.  Advanced  printmaking  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  331  and  332  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Further  exploration  of  printmaking  techniques  in  relief,  intaglio,  silkscreen 
and  collograph.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Six  hours  each  week. 

\RT  441,  442.  Advanced  Painting  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  342  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emphasis  on  techniques  and  expression.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

i\RT  451,  452.  Advanced  Sculpture  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  ART  351,  352,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Continuation  of  study  of  form  with  emphasis  on  casting  and  welding  of 
metals.  One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  each  week. 

\RT  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

\RT  495,  Seminar  In  Art  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Consideration  of  special 
subjects  not  covered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be 
taken  for  credit. 

=or  292  and  492;  294  and  494  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 

MUSIC 

Dr.  Bongiorno,  Dr.  Errante,  Dr.  Hickman,  Dr.  Martin,  Mr.  McLamb,  Mr.  Nathanson,  Mr. 
^ack.  Dr.  Salwen,  Ms.  White. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  In  Music:  Students  may  emphasize  General  Music 
)r  Performance.  Core  courses  common  to  either  emphasis:  MUS  101,  102,  201,  202,  261, 
?62. 

General  Music  Emphasis:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  the  general  music  student 
M  be  required  to  complete  three  hours  of  art  history  (ART  201  or  202)  plus  three  hours  of 
iheatre  (THR  221  or  THR  225);  10  hours  of  applied  music  in  the  principal  area,  at  least  two 
[lOurs  at  the  300  level;  four  hours  of  applied  music  in  a  second  area;  six  hours  of  major 
msemble  (keyboard  students  may  substitute  up  to  two  hours  of  082  and/or  131):  nine  hours 
)f  music  electives;  and  recital  (at  least  twenty  minutes)  or  thesis. 

Performance  Music  Emphasis:  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  the  student  who 
mphasizes  performance  must  complete  an  additional  five  hours  of  music  theory  (MUS  301, 
02,  303);  22  hours  of  applied  music  in  the  principal  area  (at  least  12  hours  at  the  300  level); 
ight  hours  of  major  ensemble  (three  of  these  hours  can  be  counted  toward  basic  studies 
3quirements);  two  recitals  (the  junior  recital  is  normally  a  half  recital);  three  hours  from  ART 
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201 ,  202,  or  THR  221 ,  (also  to  be  counted  toward  basic  studies  requirements);  and  21  hour: 
of  music  eiectives  chosen  according  to  the  following  emphasis: 

(1 )  Vocal  Performance:  Two  semesters  of  piano  beyond  the  proficiency  level,  MUS  285 
485,  271 ,  272,  273,  274,  379,  and  eight  hours  of  free  eiectives. 

(2)  Keyboard  Performance:  Six  hours  of  secondary  applied  music  (not  to  include  das: 
piano);  MUS  285,  275  or  276;  375  or  376;  and  six  hours  of  free  music  eiectives. 

(3)  Keyboard  Performance  with  Pedagogy:  Three  hours  of  secondary  applied  musii 
(not  to  include  class  piano),  MUS  285,  275,  276,  375,  376,  two  semesters  of  475 
and  three  hours  of  free  music  eiectives.  Also,  the  major  ensemble  requiremer 
stated  above  is  reduced  to  six  hours  (three  to  be  counted  toward  basic  studie; 
requirements)  of  which  only  two  hours  can  be  substituted  by  082  or  131. 

(4)  Instrumental  Performance:  Two  semesters  of  piano  beyond  the  proficiency  leva 
MUS  285,  485,  371,  and  12  hours  of  free  music  eiectives. 

A  "C"  or  better  grade  must  be  achieved  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  musii 
degree  requirements.  All  music  majors  must  pass  the  piano  proficiency  exam  an( 
the  listening  exams.  All  non-keyboard  students  who  do  not  pass  the  piano  profi 
ciency  examination  upon  entering  the  music  program  are  required  to  enroll  in  thi 
appropriate  section  of  class  piano  every  semester  until  the  exam  is  successfull' 
completed.  All  keyboard  majors  are  required  to  take  the  piano  proficiency  ever 
semester  until  it  is  passed. 

Music  Education  majors  whose  major  instrument  is  voice  must  pass  the  guita 
proficiency  (or  MUS  143).  Music  Education  majors  whose  major  applied  area  ii 
instrumental  must  pass  the  voice  proficiency  examination  (or  MUS  146).  All  profi 
ciency  examinations  and  listening  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to  admissioi 
to  upper  division  applied  music  and  to  the  teacher  education  program. 
Admission  to  the  music  program  requires  an  audition,  interview,  and  theory  place 
ment  test. 


Requirements  for  the  B.A,  degree  In  Music  Education:  Core  courses:  MUS  101,  102 
201,  202,  261,  262.  In  addition  to  the  core  requirements,  the  student  who  emphasizes  Musi( 
Education  must  complete  14  hours  (7  semesters)  of  Applied  Music  in  his/her  major  instru 
ment,  with  not  less  than  6  hours  (3  semesters)  at  the  300  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  music 
teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina  is  competency-based,  and,  accordingly,  admission  tc 
the  300  level  of  applied  music  study  and  piano  proficiency  are  pre-requisite  to  formal  ad 
mission  process  in  the  teacher  education  program  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester  o 
study).  Other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  may  be  seen  ir 
the  catalog  under  School  of  Education.  Teacher  certification  requirements  are  establishec 
at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any  time.  Each  student  in  the  Music 
Education  program  is  required  to  be  in  at  least  one  music  ensemble  during  each  semestei 
that  he/she  is  in  residence. 

Other  required  courses  for  the  Music  Education  program  are: 
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Music  Methods  School  of  Education  Requirements 

MUS  243  Class  Strings  1  Pre-professlonai  Studies 

MUS  245  Woodwind  Methods  1  PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Dev.  3 

MUS  247  Brass  Methods  1  EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society  3 

MUS  249  Percussion  Methods  1  EDN  203  School  Learning  2 

MUS  326,  327  Music  Education  2,  2  Professlonai  Studies 

MUS  373  or  377  Instrumental  or  Choral      EDN  301  Instructional  Design  3 

Methods  2  EDN  304  Classroom  Evaluation  and 

Other  Music  Courses  Research  3 

MUS  285,  485  Conducting  3,  2  EDN  356  Reading  in  the  Secondary 

MUS  301  Form/Analysis  3  School  3 

MUS  306  Orchestration  and  Arranging  2    The  Professional  Semester 

MUS  393  Junior  Recital  1  EDN  409*  Practicum  12 

MUS  Electives  2 

Music  Education  majors  are  not  required  to  take  Education  408  during  the  Professional 
Semester. 

Music  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Fine  Arts) 

MUS  101.  Theory  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  Placement  test.  Corequisite:  MUSL  101.  An  in-depth 
study  of  the  basic  material  of  music,  including  the  physics  of  sound,  time  classification, 
notation  of  pitch  and  rhythm,  intervals,  scales  and  modes,  key  signatures  and  triads. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

MUSL  101.  Aurai  Skilis,  Keyboard,  and  Sight-Singing  I  (1)  Corequisite:  MUS  101. 
Includes  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  dictation  keyboard  work,  and  sight-singing 
using  the  materials  introduced  in  MUS  101.  Two  hours  per  week. 

VIUS  1 02.  Theory  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  1 01 .  Corequisite:  MUSL  1 02.  A  study  of  tonality, 
;  triads  in  inversions,  phrase  structure  and  cadences,  harmonic  progression,  the  tech- 
i         nique  of  harmonization  and  non-harmonic  tones.  Three  hours  per  week. 

VIUSL  102.  Aurai  SIdiis,  Keyboard,  and  Sight-Singing  il  (1)  Prerequisite:  MUSL  101. 
Corequisite:  MUS  102.  Includes  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  dictation,  keyboard 
work,  and  sight-singing  using  the  materials  introduced  in  MUS  102.  Two  hours  per 
week. 

>/IUS  105.  Rudiments  of  Music  (3)  A  general  survey  of  the  basic  materials  of  music, 
including  the  study  of  musical  rudiments,  listening  experiences,  sight-singing,  key- 
board, and  other  related  activities.  The  course  is  designed  for  elementary  education 
students,  public  school  teacher  recertification,  music  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
MUS  101,  and  for  students  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  music. 

/lUS  115.  Survey  of  Music  Literature  (3)  Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  music;  technical  knowledge  of  music  not  required. 
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MUS  116.  History  of  Jazz  (3)  A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  this  American  art  form  from  its 
African  roots  and  European  influences  to  the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music 
not  required.  • 

MUS  117.  American  Music  (3)  A  survey  of  American  composers,  musicians,  and  music 
making  (classical,  folk  and  religious)  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement  to 
the  present.  Technical  knowledge  of  music  helpful,  but  not  required. 

MUS  118.  Survey  of  Eiectronic  Music  (3)  A  non-technical  survey  of  electronic  music, 
analytical  study  of  compositions  from  recordings,  and  basic  compositional  methods 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  Electronic  Music  Studio.  Technical  knowledge  of 
music  not  required. 

MUS  119.  Popuiar  Music  of  African-American  Culture  (3)  A  socio-cultural  survey  of 
urban  African-American  music,  its  performers,  producers,  and  songwriters  from  1945 
to  the  present.  Styles  from  rhythm  and  blues  to  rap  music  are  examined  within  the 
context  of  the  communities  from  which  they  evolved. 

MUS  131.  Cliamber  Music  Worksiiop  (1)  Open  for  any  student  who  has  had  previous 
training  and  experience  and  who  has  the  consent  of  the  chairperson  of  the  department. 
Small  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles.  Type  of  group  will  depend  upon  availability 
of  personnel  and  faculty  instructor.  Two  hours  per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  133.  Opera  Worksiiop  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  195-03  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
musical  preparation  and  staging  of  operatic  scenes  through  dramatic  interpretation, 
body  movement,  and  improvisation.  Three  hours  each  week.  May  be  repeated  by  music 
majors  for  a  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  134.  Choral  Workshop  (3)  Survey  of  choral  literature  of  all  periods,  including  con- 
temporary and  popular,  through  performance,  score  study,  and  analytical  listening. 

MUS  141-142.  Class  Piano  I  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Recommended  for 
all  students  enrolled  in  MUS  101-102  and  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the 
piano  proficiency  examination.  Laboratory  hours  as  required. 

MUS  143-144.  Class  Guitar  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instruction  in 
classical  guitar.  Prior  experience  is  not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  146.  Class  Voice  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Singing  techniques  learned 
through  vocal  exercises  and  study  of  song  literature.  Two  hours  each  week.  Accu- 
mulative credit. 

MUS  182.  Accompanying  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Accumulative  credit 
limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Students  will  be  assigned  an  instrumentalist  or  vocalist 
with  whom  to  work.  One  hourly  class  meeting  per  week,  plus  accompanying  for  lesson 
of  soloist  and  adequate  rehearsal  time  with  soloist  per  week  to  prepare  for  the  lesson 
of  the  soloist. 


I 
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MUS  183.  UNCW  Chamber  Singers  (1)  Select  group  drawn  from  the  concert  choir  (186) 
by  audition.  Group  studies  the  gamut  of  works  from  chamber  works  to  secular  and 
popular  music.  Two  hourly  rehearsal  per  week.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight 
semesters  hours. 

MUS  184.  Jazz  Ensemble  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  study  and  perform- 
ance of  jazz  techniques  and  interpretation  of  popular  styles  in  large  and/or  small  en- 
semble. Open  to  any  student  who  has  had  instrumental  experience.  Participation  is 
determined  by  audition  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  One  two-hour  rehearsal 
per  week.  Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  185.  Wind  Ensemble  (1)  Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  performance 
of  music  from  the  band  repertoire,  including  a  broad  variety  of  styles,  composers,  and 
nationalities.  Meets  a  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week.  May  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours. 

MUS  186.  Concert  Choir  (1)  Prerequisite:  Auditions  by  director.  Group  studies  and  per- 
forms choral  music  of  various  historical  periods  and  styles.  May  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely. Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours.  Three  studio  hours  each 
week. 

MUS  187.  Orchestra  (1)  Auditions  by  director.  Study  and  performance  of  the  orchestral 
literature  performed  with  the  Wilmington  Symphony  Orchestra  which  meets  for  a  min- 
imum of  two  hours  per  week  and  gives  an  average  of  six  performances  per  year. 
Accumulative  credit  limited  to  eight  semester  hours. 

iVfUS  188.  Pep  Band  (1)  Prerequisite:  Audition  by  director.  Study  and  performance  of 
music  from  the  band  repertoire,  including  a  variety  of  styles  and  composers.  Provide 
music  and  school  spirit  support  at  men's  basketball  home  games.  One  two-hour  re- 
hearsal per  week.  May  be  repeated.  Accumulative  credit  up  to  8  hours. 

iVIUS  195.    Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
j         instructor.  One  half  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  five  practice  hours 
per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

I  Piano  Saxophone 

Organ  Bassoon 

Voice  French  Horn 

Violin  Trumpet 

Viola  Trombone 

Cello  Baritone  Horn 

String  Bass  Tuba 

Flute  and  Piccolo  Percussion 

Oboe  Classical  Guitar 

Clarinet  Harpsichord 

1US  196.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  10  practice  hours  per 
week.  Accumulative  credit  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  195.) 
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MUS  197.  Lower  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  c 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimunn  of  15  practice  hours  pe 
week.  Accumulative  credit.  (Instrunnents  as  indicated  in  MUS  195.) 

MUS  201.  Theory  III  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  102.  Corequisite:  MUSL  201.  A  study  of  th( 
musical  process  as  observed  in  the  literature  of  the  common  practice  period.  Base( 
upon  both  structural  and  functional  analyses  as  well  as  problem  solving  and  controlle( 
composition  exercises.  Includes  secondary  dominants,  chromatic  approach  to  chord: 
and  the  concept  of  modulation.  Three  hours  per  week. 

MUSL  201.  Aural  Skills,  Keyboard,  and  Sigiit-Slnglng  III  (1)  Prerequisite:  MUSL  102 
Corequisite  MUS  201.  Includes  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythm  dictation,  keyboarc 
work,  and  sight-singing  using  the  materials  introduced  in  MUS  201.  Two  hours  pe 
week. 

MUS  202.  Theory  iV  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  201 .  Corequisite  MUSL  202.  A  study  of  thi 
musical  process  as  observed  in  the  late  common  practice  and  early  twentieth  centur 
periods.  The  further  development  of  the  concept  of  modulation  and  chromatic  har 
monies  and  introduction  to  such  practices  as  quartal  and  polytonal  harmonies.  Threi 
hours  per  week. 

MUSL  202.  Aural  Skills  and  Sight-Singing  IV  (1)  Prerequisite:  MUSL  201 .  Corequisite 
MUS  102.  Includes  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  dictation,  keyboard  work,  anc 
sight-singing  using  the  materials  introducted  in  MUS  202.  Two  hours  per  week. 

MUS  203.  Composition  (1  or  2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  beginning  study  o 
compositional  techniques  though  direct  application  in  original  compositions.  One  half 
hour  lesson  per  week,  Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  218.  Electronic  Music  Composition  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  118.  A  study  of  basic 
recording  and  synthesizer  techniques  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  UNCW  Electronic 
Music  Studio. 

MUS  235.  Jazz  Improvisation  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor 
Development  of  materials  and  practice  for  improvisational  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom.  Oper 
to  any  student  with  instrumental  experience.  Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  perform 
ance  format. 

MUS  236.  Jazz  improvisation  II  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  235  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ma 
terials  and  practices  for  further  development  of  improvisational  skills  in  the  jazz  idiom 
Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  performance  format. 

MUS  241-242.  Class  Piano  11  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  MUS  142  or  consent  of  instructor  basec 
on  placement.  Recommended  for  all  music  majors  who  have  not  passed  the  pianc 
proficiency  examination.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  243-244.  Class  Strings  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Class  instructior 
in  violin,  viola,  cello,  or  string  bass.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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MUS  245.  Woodwind  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience 
not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  247.  Brass  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience  not 
required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  249.  Percussion  Methods  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Prior  experience 
not  required.  Two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MUS  255.  Church  Music  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  music  fundamentals. 
A  survey  of  music  literature  of  the  Western  church  including  a  study  of  the  historical 
function  of  various  musical  idioms  and  styles. 

MUS  257.  Service  Piaying  (2)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Practical  study  of 
service  playing:  organ  improvisations,  modulations,  and  related  problems, 

MUS  261,  262.  Introduction  to  Music  History  i  &  ii  (3,3)  A  two-semester  overview  of 
music  history  and  literature  stressing  the  stylistic  developments  of  music  and  related 
social  and  historical  events.  261:  Music  history  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Renaissance,  and  Baroque.  262:  Music  history  and  literature  of  the  Classic,  Romantic, 
and  Contemporary  periods. 

VIUS  271.    Itaiian  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or  consent  of 
^         instructor.  Basic  principles  of  Italian  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 

phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 

hours  instruction  per  week. 

ilUS  272.  Engiish  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or  consent  of 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  English  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 
hours  per  week  instruction. 

I/IUS  273.  German  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and/or  consent  or 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  German  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 
hours  instruction  per  week. 

1US  274.  French  Diction  for  Singers  (1)  Prerequisite:  Music  major  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Basic  principles  of  French  diction  for  singers  with  use  of  the  international 
phonetic  alphabet.  Students  will  be  coached  individually  and  will  perform  in  class.  Two 
hours  instruction  per  week. 

lUS  275,  276.  Keyboard  Literature  I  &  II  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  One  year  private  keyboard 
instruction  at  the  college  level.  A  survey  of  keyboard  literature  in  relation  to  contem- 
porary pedagogical  use.  Historical  evolution  of  instrument  design  included.  275:  Be- 
ginning and  intermediate  keyboard  literature  of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries.  276: 
Advanced  literature  of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
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MUS  285.  Basic  Conducting  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  102,  142.  An  examination  of  cor 
ducting  techniques,  score  reading  techniques  and  an  understanding  of  terminology. 

MUS  301 .  Form/Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  202.  A  study  of  forms  common  in  Westei 
music  from  1600  to  the  present  and  the  development  of  skills  in  analysis. 

MUS  302.  Modal  Counterpoint  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301.  A  study  of  strict  contrapunt 
practice  as  obsen/ed  in  the  church  music  of  Palestrina,  Lassus  and  other  16th-centui 
composers.  Includes  writing  in  2,  3,  and  4  voices  in  imitative  and  non-imitative  sytle; 

MUS  303,  Tonal  Counterpoint  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301 .  A  study  of  contrapuntal  practic 
as  observed  in  the  music  of  J.S.  Bach  and  other  17th-  and  18th-century  composer 
Includes  analysis  and  composition  of  both  invention  and  fugue. 

MUS  306.  Orchestration  and  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  202,  243-244,  245,  24 
and  249,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Techniques  of  transcribing,  arranging,  and  scorin 
music  for  various  vocal  and  instrumental  combinations.  Designed  for  students  coi 
centrating  in  music. 

MUS  307.  Twentieth  Century  Idioms  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301.  An  indepth  study  i 
musical  practice  from  1 900  to  the  present  based  upon  both  structural  and  function 
analysis  as  well  as  problem  solving  and  controlled  compositional  exercises.  Include 
quartal  harmonies,  mixed  meters,  texture  and  timbre  as  musical  parameters,  indete 
minacy  and  serialism. 

MUS  308.  Jazz  Arranging  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  202,  236.  Arranging  and  scoring  the  ja2 
combo,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  styles.  Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  pe 
formance  format. 

MUS  325.  Music  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  105  (rec 
ommended)  or  MUS  115.  Approach  to  the  teaching  of  music  at  the  elementary  ieve 
including  the  use  of  piano  laboratory. 

MUS  326.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  In  the  Elementary  Schools  (K-6)  (2)  Prerec 
uisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  major; 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  elementary  musi 
curriculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  an 
developmental  characteristics  of  the  child,  and  the  development  of  evaluative  proc6 
dures  based  on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of  the  innc 
vative  ideas  in  the  field,  including  techniques  developed  by  Orff  and  Kodaly.  The  cours 
will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music  textbooks  and  materials  for  this  level. 

MUS  327.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Secondary  Schools  (7-12)  (2)  Prerequisite 
Open  only  to  currently  enrolled  music  education  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  Th 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  scope  and  goals  of  the  secondary  music  cui 
riculum,  the  organization  of  musical  content  with  regard  to  learning  theories  and  be 
havioral  characteristics  of  the  adolescent,  and  the  development  of  evaluativ 
procedures  based  on  behavioral  objectives.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  method  fc 
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teaching  music  in  the  classroom.  The  course  will  also  include  an  evaluation  of  music 
textbooks  and  material  for  this  level. 


MUS  355.  Music  in  Religious  Institutions  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  255.  A  study  of  the 
philosophic  and  administrative  dimensions  of  music  in  religious  institutions.  Topics 
include  historical  antecedents  and  contemporary  patterns. 

MUS  361,  362,  363.    History  of  Music  (2,2,2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  261 ,  262  and  for  362  & 

363  only,  MUS  301.  361:  Stylistic  development  of  music  of  the  Medieval  and  Renais- 
sance eras.  362:  music  history  and  literature  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  363:  Music 
^       history  and  literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

MUS  364.  Contemporary  Music  Literature  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  301  and  363.  A  study 
of  music  from  the  contemporary  era. 

MUS  365.  Modern  Jazz  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  116,  236.  Study  of  jazz  music  and  the 
musicians  from  1940  to  the  present.  Presentation  in  both  lecture  and  performance 
format. 

MUS  371.  Instrumental  Pedagogy  and  Literature  (2)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college 
instrumental  applied  music.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  instruments 
to  private  students. 

MUS  372.  Jazz  Pedagogy  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  235,  285.  Techniques  and  methods  for 
teaching  jazz,  emphasizing  rehearsal  techniques  for  jazz  ensembles.  Lecture  format 
plus  practical  conducting  experience  with  one  of  the  university's  jazz  ensembles. 

MUS  373.  Instrumental  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  MUS  285,  243, 
245,  247,  249.  Methods  of  teaching  instrumental  classes  and  ensembles  from  ele- 
mentary through  senior  high  school.  Includes  repertoire,  marching  band  techniques, 
history,  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of  devel- 
oping musicianship,  and  practical  aspects  of  teaching  instrumental  music. 

MUS  375.  Piano  Pedagogy  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  private  piano  instruction  at 
college  level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  and  teaching  beginning  piano  to  chil- 
dren. 

MUS  376.  Piano  Pedagogy  11  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  private  piano  instruction  at 
college  level.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods  in  teaching  piano  to  older  students 
of  high  school  and  early  college  age. 

MUS  377.  Choral  Methods  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor;  MUS  285.  Methods  of 
teaching  choral  ensembles  from  elementary  through  senior  high  school.  Includes  rep- 
ertoire, history  the  designing  of  a  total  program,  rehearsal  techniques,  techniques  of 
developing  musicianship  and  the  practical  aspects  of  teaching  choral  music. 

MUS  379.  Vocal  Pedagogy  and  Literature  (2)  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  vocal 
study.  Basic  procedures  of  teaching  voice.  Materials  for  solo  voice  studied  and  per- 
formed. 
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MUS  393.  Junior  Recital  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  faculty.  A  performance  of  at  leas- 
20  minutes  of  repertoire  selected  from  the  appropriate  levels  of  difficulty.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit. 

MUS  395.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (1)  Prerequisite;  Consent  o 
instructor.  One  half  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  five  practice  hours 
per  week.  Accumulative  credit. 

Piano  Saxophone 

Organ  Bassoon 

Voice  French  Horn 

Violin  Trumpet 

Viola  Trombone 

Cello  Baritone  Horn 

String  Bass  Tuba 

Flute  and  Piccolo  Percussion 

Oboe  Classical  Guitar 

Clarinet  Harpsichord 

MUS  396.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  o 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  10  practice  hours  pei 
week.  Accumulative  credit.  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  395.) 

MUS  397.  Upper  Level  Applied  Music,  Private  Lessons  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  o 
instructor.  One  hour  lesson  per  week.  Requires  a  minimum  of  15  practice  hours  pei 
week.  Accumulative  credit.  (Instruments  as  indicated  in  MUS  395.) 

i 

MUS  403.  Advanced  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  MUS  203  and  consent  of  instructor 
Music  majors  only.  Advanced  study  of  compositional  techniques  through  direct  appli- 
cation in  original  compositions.  One  hour  seminar  each  week  plus  private  instruction 
Accumulative  credit. 

MUS  475.  Practlcum  in  Applied  Teaching  (1)  Prerequisite:  MUS  371,  or  375-376,  oi 
379.  Students  will  develop  and  implement  a  private  studio  under  the  guidance  of  s 
faculty  member. 

MUS  485.  Advanced  Conducting  (2)  Prerequisite:  MUS  285.  Study  in  either  choral  oi 
instrumental  techniques.  This  course  enables  the  student  to  work  with  the  appropriate 
ensemble  using  selected  literature,  i.e.,  orchestral,  wind  ensemble  or  vocal  literature, 
for  the  various  mediums. 

MUS  490.  Thesis  (1)  A  research  thesis  in  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  music  faculty  during  the  semester  preceding  the  taking  of  this  course. 

MUS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 
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MUS  493.  Senior  Recital  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  music  faculty.  A  performance 
of  at  least  40  minutes  of  repertoire  selected  from  the  appropriate  levels  of  difficulty. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

MUS  495.  Seminar  In  Music  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Consideration  of  special 
subjects  not  covered  in  detail  in  regular  course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be 
taken  for  credit. 

MUS  499.  Honors  Work  In  Music  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program,  and 
junior  or  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 

THEATRE 

Ms.  Bratton,  Mr.  Hawley,  Mr.  Made,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Theodore. 

Requirements  for  Major  In  Theatre  for  the  B.A.  degree:  THR  201,  205,  130  or  231, 
307;  six  credits  from  THR  321  or  322  or  323;  three  credits  from  ART  101  or  102  or  201  or 
j202  or  203;  three  credits  from  MUS  105  or  1 15;  nine  credits  of  electives  in  fine  arts  outside 
,of  theatre.  An  option  comprising  one  of  the  following  also  must  be  fulfilled.  Option  1  (Acting): 
'THR  206,  232  (4  credits),  333  (4  credits),  355,  and  COM  230.  Option  2  (Directing):  THR  232 
:(4  credits),  306,355,  455,  461,  or  462.  Option  3  (Design/Technical):  THR  202,  206,  305,  306, 
405,  406.  Option  4  (History  and  Theory):  THR  321  or  322  or  323;  316,  355,  461,  462.  A  "C" 
,or  better  grade  in  all  courses  taken  to  meet  the  fine  arts  degree  requirements. 

Theatre  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Fine  Arts) 

jTHR  130.  improvisation  (3)  Exploration  of  spontaneous  dramatic  playing  through  inten- 
sive exercises  and  theatre  games  meant  to  generate  greater  individual  freedom  and 
self-discipline,  as  well  as  to  employ  improvisation  techniques  in  acting  to  develop 
characterization,  stage  movement,  and  ensemble  performance. 

THR  135.  (RED  102)  Dance  Techniques  (1)  Basic  dance  technique  on  a  beginner  level, 
including  ballet,  jazz,  and  modern  dance. 

THR  201.  Technical  Production  I  (3)  Basic  principles  of  scenic  material  and  equipment. 
Use  of  material,  methods  of  construction,  and  handling  of  scenery  and  properties.  One 
lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Participation  in  University  Theatre  produc- 
tions required. 

THR  202.  Technical  Production  ii  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Practical  training  in  shop  organization  and  technical  production,  plus  basic  principles 
of  theatrical  graphics.  Two  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Participation 
in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 
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THR  205.  Stage  Make-up  (2)  Theory  and  practice  in  the  application  of  make-up  for  the- 
atrical performances.  Four  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

THR  206.  Costume  History  and  Construction  (3)  An  examination  of  major  historica 
costume  styles.  The  student  also  will  learn  basic  costume  construction  techniques 
applying  those  techniques  to  individual  projects  as  well  as  to  the  costumes  for  de- 
partmental productions.  Two  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

THR  221 .  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  (3)  Appreciation  of  theatre  through  an  understand- 
ing of  its  artistic  elements,  history,  dramatic  literature,  and  audience  involvement. 

THR  225.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Film  (3)  A  survey  through  film  of  the  developmeni 
of  motion  picture  from  its  primitive  beginnings  to  the  advent  of  sound  film.  A  visua 
illustration  of  the  basic  aesthetic  principles  controlling  film  as  art. 

THR  231.  Acting  I:  Introduction  (4)  Fundamental  techniques  of  acting.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  two  and  one-half  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

THR  232.  Acting  II:  Intermediate  (4)  Prerequisite:  THR  231  or  consent  of  instructor 
Continuation  of  Acting  I  with  increased  emphasis  on  individual  growth,  creative  devel- 
opment, and  scene  study  and  performance.  Three  lecture  hours  and  two  and  one-hal' 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

THR  235.  Dance  Technique  II  (1)  Prerequisite:  THR  135  or  equivalent  and  consent  o 
instructor.  Basic  dance  technique  on  an  intermediate  level. 

THR  305.  Scenic  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Play  inter- 
pretation through  the  scenic  elements.  Problems  in  theatre  graphics,  techniques  ap- 
plication, script  interpretation,  scenic  design  and  style.  Two  class  hours  and  twc 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

THR  306.  Stage  Lighting  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  tech- 
niques of  theatrical  lighting.  Includes  fundamentals  of  electricity,  lighting  equipment 
the  use  of  color,  and  the  basic  principles  of  design.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  each  week.  Participation  in  University  Theatre  productions  required. 

THR  307.  Theatre  l\/lanagement  (3)  Course  focuses  on  various  aspects  of  management: 
publicity,  business  management,  public  relations,  and  house  management. 

THR  316.  (ENG  316)  Playwrlting  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Analysis  of  one-act  plays 
and  their  construction;  the  writing  of  an  original  one-act  play  required. 

THR  321,  322,  323.  Theatre  History  (3,3,3)  321 :  Pre-Greek  beginnings  to  seventeenth 
century.  322:  Seventeenth  century  to  nineteenth  century.  323:  Late  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present  day. 

THR  333.  Acting  III:  Advanced  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  232  or  consent  of  instructor.  Prep- 
aration for  performance  and  individual  character  study  for  the  advanced  student  of 
acting. 
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THR  355.  Directing  i  (3)  Fundamental  principles  of  directing  with  emphasis  on  one-act 
productions. 

m 

THR  405.  Scenic  Design  li  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  305  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  ad- 
vanced approach  to  historical  styles  and  special  design  problems,  including  the  rela- 
tionship of  architecture  to  the  mise  en  scene. 

THR  406.  Costume  Design  (3)  Application  of  the  principles  of  theatrical  design  to  stage 
costuming. 

THR  425.  Aesthietics  of  Film  (3)  A  study  of  the  various  forms  and  content  of  film  as 
controlled  by  the  film  director.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  film  as  a  v^ork  of  art.  Two 
class  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

THR  444.  Acting  iV:  Historicai  Styies  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  333  and/or  permission  of 
instructor.  Intensive  study  of  acting  styles  from  classical  antiquity  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Students  will  perform  scenes  from  the  major  periods. 

THR  445.  (ENG  445)  Piaywrlting  li  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  316  (ENG  316)  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Advanced  techniques  of  piaywrlting  with  an  emphasis  on  full-length  plays; 
the  writing  of  an  original  full-length  play. 

THR  455.  Directing  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  THR  355.  Advanced  techniques  in  the  direction  of 
plays  for  the  stage. 

THR  461,  462.  Seminar  In  Dramatic  Tiieory  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Growth  and  results  of  dramatic  theory  on  theatre.  461 :  Aristotle  to 
Romantic  Period.  462:  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

THR  485.  Senior  Project  (3)  Every  major  may  choose  an  area  in  theatre  for  a  senior 
project.  The  proposal  for  planning  and  executing  a  public  presentation  in  the  chosen 
area  must  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  for  approval  prior 

j         to  the  semester  during  which  the  project  will  be  attempted. 

THR  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

THR  495.  Theatre  Seminars  (1-3)  Consideration  of  special  subjects  not  covered  in  reg- 
ular course  offerings.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

THR  499.  Honors  Worlc  in  Tiieatre  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  study 
for  honors  students. 

-or  292  and  492;  294  and  494  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Dr.  McNab,  chairperson.  Dr.  Brophy,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Deagon,  Dr.  Lapaire,  Mr.  Lowe,  Dr. 
J.  Mount,  Dr.  T.  Mount,  Dr.  Parra,  Dr.  Perez,  Dr.  Spicher,  Ms.  Stites,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Wood- 
house. 

A  student  who  offers  high  school  units  in  French,  German,  Latin,  or  Spanish,  and  wishes 
to  continue  the  study  of  the  same  language,  must  take  the  foreign  language  placement  test. 
Courses  numbered  209  through  212  are  taught  in  English,  and  do  not  have  the  placement 
test  as  a  prerequisite.  Placement  in  Portuguese  is  done  through  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures.  A  student  with  no  significant  experience  of 
a  language  does  not  need  to  take  the  placement  test. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  the  B.A.  degree  in  French  or 
Spanish.  a 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  French  for  the  B.A.  degree:  FRH  301 ,  302-303,  308,  31 1 , 
321,  322,  336  and  at  least  six  credit  hours  at  the  400  level,  only  three  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  FRH  491.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  is  required  in  each  course  counted 
for  the  major.  Recommended:  HST  101  and  102. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  French  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  Teacher  Certification: 

Students  seeking  certification  in  French  (K-12)  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
French  major  and  the  professional  education  requirements  listed  under  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Entry  requirements  to  the  School  of  Education  Teacher  Education  Program  are  de- 
scribed on  page  91.  Teacher  certification  requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level  and 
may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  French:  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours 
at  the  200  level  and  above,  excluding  FRH  209.  Of  these,  at  least  six  hours  must  be  at  the 
300  level  or  higher. 

French  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Foreign  Lariguages  and  Literatures) 

FRH  101-102.  Introductory  French  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of 
spoken  French;  reading,  writing,  and  basic  conversation.  Fall  and  spring. 

FRH  105.  French  for  Travelers  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically  for 
those  planning  to  travel  in  a  French-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical  com- 
munication, current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual  aids 
used  extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 

FRH  120.  Fundamentals  of  French  (3)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  department  placement 
test  score.  A  fast-paced  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice:  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  For  students  with  limited  previous 
study  of  the  language. 
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FRH  201-202.  Intermediate  French  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  102  or  equivalent.  A  review 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Application  of  the  language  in  compo- 
sition, conversation  and  readings. 

FRH  209.  French  Literature  in  Translation:  Topics  (3)  Representative  works  from  the 
literature  of  France  and  the  French-speaking  world.  Readings  and  class  discussions 
in  English.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

FRH  301.  Conversation  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent.  Practice  in  the  use  of 
everyday  French  for  enrichment  of  functional  vocabulary  and  improved  fluency.  Exten- 
sive use  of  authentic  materials;  situational  communicative  exercises. 

FRH  302-303.  Grammar  and  Composition  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent. 
Thorough  study  of  French  grammatical  structures  and  nuances,  with  attention  to  the 
contrasts  between  French  and  English.  Intensive  practice  in  writing,  including  editing 
and  rewriting. 

FRH  308.  French  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent.  An  introduction  to 
the  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  of  French;  emphasis  on  the  French 
sound  system,  pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

FRH  311.  French  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent.  Geographical, 
historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  France  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present;  oral 
and  written  reports. 

FRH  321,  322.  Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent 
Extensive  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  French  literature;  emphasis  in  class- 
room discussion  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  336.  Introduction  to  Textual  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  202  or  equivalent 
Strategies  for  analysis  of  a  wide  range  of  texts,  from  current  periodicals  to  traditional 
literary  genres. 

FRH  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  301  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  oral  French,  essay  writing  and  translation. 

FRH  425.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  Renaissance:  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Du  Beltay,  Montaigne, 
and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 

[FRH  426.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Major  writers  of  the  French  Enlightenment:  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Rousseau  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  430.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or 
equivalent.  Reading,  discussion  and  analysis  of  representative  works  of  Proust,  Gide, 
Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  and  others;  oral  and  written  reports. 
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FRH  435.  The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3)  Prerequisite;  FRH  322  or  equiva- 
lent. Reading,  discussion  and  analysis  of  major  novels;  romanticism,  realism  and  nat- 
uralism. 

FRH  436.  French  Classicism  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  Reading,  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  representative  works  with  emphasis  on  dramatic  literature  of  the 
17th  century:  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere. 

FRH  437.  Masterpieces  of  French  Poetry  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  Read- 
ing, discussion  and  analysis  of  representative  works  of  French  Poetry.  Oral  and  written 
reports. 

FRH  438.  Masterpieces  of  French  Drama  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  The 
theatre  in  France  from  the  Renaissance  to  modern  times.  Representative  texts;  oral 
and  written  reports. 

FRH  439.  Masterpieces  of  French  Prose  Fiction  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equiva- 
lent. Representative  works  of  imaginative  French  Prose  from  the  1 7th  century  to  the 
present;  oral  and  written  reports. 

FRH  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

FRH  495.  Seminar  in  French  Literature  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  FRH  322  or  equivalent.  Co- 
operative study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty.  Re- 
search, informal  presentation,  reports,  discussion.  More  than  one  topic  may  be  taken 
for  credit. 

FRH  498.  Internship  in  French  (3  or  6)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  A  program  of  work  and  study  conducted  within  an  agency  and/or  setting 
that  provides  practical  experience  with  observation  and  application  of  foreign  language 
skills.  A  maximum  of  six  credit  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  degree  in  French. 

FRH  499.  Honors  work  In  French  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  eligibility  for 
honors  program.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Spanish  for  a  B.A.  degree:  Eight  of  the  following  courses: 
SPN  304,  305,  306,  307,  308,  311,  312,  321,  322;  and  at  least  six  credit  hours  from  the 
following  courses:  SPN  405,  411,41 2,  421 ,  422,  491 ,  495.  No  more  than  three  hours  of  SPN 
491  credit  may  count  toward  major  requirements.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  is  required  in  each 
course  counted  for  the  major.  Recommended:  HST  101  and  102. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Spanish  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  Teacher  Certification: 

Students  seeking  certification  in  Spanish  (K-12)  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Spanish  major  (specifically  required  are  SPN  305,  306,  307.  308,  311,  312,  321,  322)  and 
the  professional  education  requirements  listed  under  the  School  of  Education.  Entry  require- 
ments to  the  School  of  Education  Teacher  Education  Program  are  described  on  page  91. 
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Teacher  certification  requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level  and  nnay  be  changed 
by  the  state  at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Spanisii:  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  18  hours  at  the  200 
level  and  above,  excluding  SPN  209,  210,  211,  and  212.  Of  these,  at  least  six  hours  must 
be  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

m  Spanish  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

SPN  101-102.  Introductory  Spanish  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language.  Aural-oral  practice;  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of 
spoken  Spanish;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation. 

SPN  105.  Spanisii  for  Traveiers  (3)  General  interest  course,  but  designed  specifically 
for  those  planning  to  travel  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country.  Emphasis  on  practical 
communication,  current  vocabulary  and  colloquial  expressions.  Realia  and  audio-visual 
aids  used  extensively.  Course  may  be  structured  to  answer  specific  individual  needs. 

SPN  120.  Fundamentais  of  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  department  placement 
test  score.  A  fast-paced  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice:  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation.  For  students  with  limited  previous 
study  of  the  language. 

SPN  201-202.  intermediate  Spanish  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  102  or  equivalent.  A  review 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Application  of  the  language  in  compo- 
sition, conversation  and  readings. 

SPN  203.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Reading  (3)  Prerequisite/corequisite:  SPN  202  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  reading  (fiction  and  non-fiction)  with  the  goals  of  applying 
effective  reading  techniques  and  strategies,  increasing  vocabulary,  and  improving  gen- 
eral reading  and  oral  communication  skills. 

SPN  209.    Spanish  Literature  in  Translation:  Topics  (3)  Study  of  representative  works 
from  the  literature  of  Spain.  Reading  and  class  discussions  in  English.  May  be  repeated 
j  under  a  different  subtitle. 

SPN  210.  Spanish-American  Literature  in  Translation:  Topics  (3)  Study  of  represent- 
ative works  from  the  literature  of  Spanish  America.  Readings  and  class  discussion  in 
English.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

SPN  21 1 .  Spain  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of  contem- 
porary Spain  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on  history,  politics, 
regional  culture,  literature,  music,  art,  customs  and  economic  resources.  Readings  and 
class  discussions  in  English. 
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SPN  212.  Latin  America  Today  (3)  An  examination  of  the  institutions  and  social  fabric  of 
contemporary  Latin  America  as  they  evolved  from  traditional  roots,  including  units  on 
history,  politics,  indigenous  cultures,  literature,  music,  art  customs,  and  economic  re- 
sources. Readings  and  class  discussions  in  English. 

SPN  304.  Business  Spanish  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents who  need  familiarization  with  the  terminology  necessary  for  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, business,  accounting,  natural  sciences  and  others.  Business  correspondence 
In  Spanish  and  the  currency  systems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  included. 

SPN  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  In- 
tensive training  in  spoken  and  written  Spanish. 

SPN  306.  Advanced  Grammar  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  Grammatical 
forms  and  usage. 

SPN  307.  Phonetics  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or  equivalent.  Various  speech  phenomena; 
practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

SPN  308.  Hispanic  Linguistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  307  or  equivalent.  An  introduction 
to  Hispanic  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  dialectology,  bilingualism,  and  sociolin- 
guistics. 

SPN  311.  Spanish  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  and  203  or  equivalent.  Geo- 
graphical, historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spain. 

SPN  312.  Spanish-American  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  and  203  or  equiva- 
lent. Geographical,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spanish  America. 

SPN  321.    introduction  to  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  and  203  or 

equivalent.  Selected  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature;  em- 
phasis on  textual  analysis  and  criticism  in  classroom  discussions;  oral  and  written 
reports. 

SPN  322.  Introduction  to  Spanish-American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  and 
203  or  equivalent.  Selected  readings  covering  the  main  currents  of  Spanish-American 
Literature;  emphasis  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism  in  clasroom  discussions;  oral 
and  written  reports. 

SPN  405.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  202  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  spoken  Spanish,  essay  writing  and  translation. 

SPN  411.  Topics  In  Spanish  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  311  or  equivalent.  Ad- 
vanced study  in  geographical,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spain.  Topics  will 
focus  on  specific  time  periods,  geographic  areas,  or  cultural  phenomena.  May  be 
repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 
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SPN  412.  Topics  In  Spanish-American  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite;  SPN  312  or  equiv- 
alent. Advanced  study  in  geographical,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Spanish 
America.  Topics  will  focus  on  specific  tinne  periods,  geographic  areas,  or  cultural  phe- 
nomena. May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

SPN  421.    Studies  in  Spanish  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  321  or  equivalent.  Study 
of  representative  Spanish  authors,  literary  movements,  and  genres.  May  be  repeated 
I         under  a  different  subtitle. 

SPN  422.  Studies  In  Spanish-American  Literature  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  322  or  equiv- 
alent. Study  of  representative  Spanish-American  authors,  literary  movements,  and  gen- 
res. May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

SPN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

SPN  495.  Seminar  In  Hispanic  Studies  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  SPN  321  or  322  or  equivalent. 
Cooperative  study  of  a  selected  topic  under  the  direction  of  departmental  faculty. 
Research,  informal  presentations,  reports,  discussion.  May  be  repeated  under  a  dif- 
ferent subtitle. 

SPN  498.  internship  In  Spanish  (3  or  6)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor.  A  program  of  work  and  study  conducted  within  an  agency  and/or  setting 
that  provides  practical  experience  with  observation  and  application  of  foreign  language 
skills. 

SPN  499.  Honors  WorIc  in  Spanish  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  and 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  German:  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours 
jat  the  200  level  and  above,  excluding  GER  209.  Of  these,  at  least  six  hours  must  be  at  the 
j300  level  or  higher.  HST  323  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor,  but  is  not  required. 

i 

German  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

GER  101-102.  Introductory  German  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  com- 
mand of  the  language.  Aural-oral  practice,  intensive  study  of  the  basic  patterns  of 
spoken  German;  reading,  writing  and  basic  conversation. 

J3ER  120.  Fundamentals  of  German  (3)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  department  placement 
test  score.  A  fast-paced  approach  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  active  command  of 
the  language.  Aural-oral  practice:  intensive  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language;  reading,  writing,  and  basic  conversation.  For  students  with  limited  previous 
study  of  the  language. 
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GER  201-202.  Intermediate  German  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  GER  102  or  equivalent.  A  review 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Application  of  the  language  in  compo- 
sition, conversation  and  readings. 

GER  209.  German  Literature  In  Translation:  Topics  (3)  Study  of  representative  works 
from  the  literature  of  the  German-speaking  world.  Readings  and  class  discussions  in 
English.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

GER  305.  Conversation  and  Composition  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Intensive  training  in  spoken  and  written  German. 

GER  321,  322.  Survey  of  German  Literature  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Extensive  reading  covering  the  main  trends  of  German  literature;  emphasis 
in  classroom  discussion  on  textual  analysis  and  criticism;  oral  and  written  reports.  321 : 
Literature  through  Goethe.  322:  Literature  beginning  with  the  Romantiker. 

GER  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

GER  498.  Internship  In  German  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. A  program  of  work  and  study  conducted  within  an  agency  and/or  setting  that 
provides  practical  experience  with  observation  and  application  of  foreign  language 
skills. 

Classics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

CLA  110.  English  Words  from  Latin  and  Greel<  Elements  (3)  A  systematic  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  elements  from  which  over  two  thirds  of  English  vocabulary  are  formed. 
Emphasis  on  developing  a  better  understanding  of  English  vocabulary  and  usage, 
learning  to  analyze  unknown  words  encountered  in  reading,  learning  principles  of  lin- 
guistic change,  and  examining  the  history  of  the  English  language.  Special  sections 
on  legal,  scientific,  military  and  sports  terminology.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is 
needed. 

CLA  209.  (ENG  209)  Classical  Literature  in  Translation:  Topics  (3)Prerequisite:  ENG  102. 
Major  authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Emphasis  on  ancient  literature  in  its  social 
context  and  on  classical  themes  in  later  literatures.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different 
subtitle. 

CLA  210.  (ENG  210)  Mythology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  The  major  mythological  sys- 
tems of  Western  society -Greek,  Roman  and  Norse.  Mythology  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  related  material  are  also  considered. 

LAT  1 01  -1 02.  Introductory  Latin  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  achievement  of  an  active  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  and  reading  ability  in  classical  Latin.  Intensive  study  of  Latin 
grammar,  aural/oral  practice;  reading  from  Latin  authors,  especially  Ovid;  discussions 
to  introduce  the  students  to  the  literature,  culture  and  society  of  ancient  Rome. 
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LAT  201-202.    Intermediate  Latin  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  LAT  102  or  equivalent.  A  review  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  Emphasis  on  developing  reading  skills 
I         through  readings  from  various  Latin  authors. 

LAT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

Portuguese  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

PRT  101-102.    Introductory  Portuguese  (3-3)  Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  an  active 

and  useful  command  of  the  language.  Intensive  aural-oral  practice  with  the  study  of 

■         grammatical  structures  along  with  the  pursuit  of  a  reading  and  writing  ability.  Discus- 

'         sions  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  culture  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  areas  of  the 

world,  primarily  Brazil  and  Portugal. 

PRT  201-202.  Intermediate  Portuguese  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PRT  102  or  equivalent.  A 
review  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  application  of  the  language  in 
composition,  conversation  and  readings. 

FRENCH 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

GEOLOGY 

(See  Earth  Sciences) 

GERIVIAN 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

GERONTOLOGY 

I 

I  (Interdepartmental) 

i    Dr.  Maxwell,  coordinator. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  an  interdisciplinary  minor  in  Gerontology  which 
.■'ocuses  on  the  study  of  the  aged  and  the  aging  process.  The  minor  draws  faculty  from  the 
Departments  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Psychology,  HPER,  and  the  humanities.  The 
minor  is  designed  for  students  with  a  general  interest  in  aging  or  who  may  be  considering 
|a  career  which  involves  working  with  the  elderly.  Coursework  encourages  students  to  obtain 
jield  experience  in  local  agencies  concerned  with  older  adults. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Gerontology:  Core:  GRN  101,  SOC  336,  PSY  324,  and 
HEA  325.  Electives:  nine  additional  credits  of  designated  gerontology  courses  are  required 
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to  complete  the  minor.  Students  should  contact  the  coordinator  in  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology  for  a  list  of  current  designated  courses. 

Gerontology  Course  Description 

GRN  101.  Introduction  to  Gerontology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  social,  psychological, 
physiological,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  aging  through  reading,  writing,  and  field 
work. 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

Dr.  Combs,  chairperson. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  is  comprised  of  health, 
physical  education  and  parks  and  recreation  management.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is 
offered  in  physical  education  and  parks  and  recreation  management. 

HEALTH 

Mr.  Gibson,  Dr.  Peel,  Ms.  Sherman. 
i  Health  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation)  I 

c 

HEA  105.    Individual  Weil-Being  (3)  Topical  areas  and  issues  in  health  explored  within 
the  physical,  emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  personal  well- 
j  ness. 

i  i 

HEA  201.  First  Aid,  Safety,  and  Cardlo-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  (2)  A  certification 
course  for  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  and  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation.  The 
class  will  meet  for  two  lecture  hours  and  one  lab  hour  each  week. 

HEA  205.  Reproduction  and  Sexuality  (3)  Prerequisite:  HEA  105.  Emphasizes  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  reproduction,  conception,  prenatal  growth  and  parturition;  rel- 
evant issues  pertaining  to  human  sexuality,  childbearing  and  sexual  diseases. 

HEA  207.  Nutrition  (3)  The  main  focus  of  this  course  will  be  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition  as  related  to  health,  various  levels  of  wellness,  and  practices  of 
health  care.  Emphasis  on  basics  of  sound  nutrition,  requirements  of  various  food  ele- 
ments, diet  planning,  diet  patterns  for  specific  age  groups,  nutritional  fads  and  weight 
control. 

HEA  234.  Principles  of  Health  Education  (3)  An  introduction  to  health  education  pro- 
gram planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  in  various  health  promotion  settings. 
Focuses  on  responsibilities  and  strategies  of  entry-level  health  educators.  Includes  £ 
supervised  experience  in  a  health-related  agency. 
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■ 
HEA  304.  Health  and  Safety  Education  ,  Grades  K-9  (3)  An  overview  of  the  three 
components  of  the  school  health  program:  health  instruction,  health  services,  and  the 
healthful  school  environment.  Focuses  on  method  and  materials  for  health  instruction, 
grades  K-9.  Emphasizes  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  the 
areas  of  first  aid,  safety,  and  health  problems  of  children. 

HEA  305.  Curriculum  i\/lethods  in  Health  (3)  Examines  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  health  curriculum.  Emphasis  on  practical  skills  related  to  unit  plan- 
ning and  lesson  presentation. 

HEA  325.  Health  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite;  GRN  101.  An  introduction  to  health  char- 
acteristics of  the  aging  population.  Topics  include  biomedical  changes  of  various  body 
systems  and  lifestyle  factors  such  as  nutrition,  stress,  drugs,  exercise  and  sexuality. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  D.  Allen,  Dr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Chapman,  Dr.  Dowd,  Mr.  Ellington,  Mr.  Honeycutt,  Ms.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Maher,  Ms.  McDaniel,  Mr.  Meyers,  Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Scalf,  Ms.  Sherman,  Ms.  Whiting. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  Physical  Education  for  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  teachers 
certification:  RED  200;  216;  217;  two  hours  from  RED  201-204,  235,  315,  320,  340,  349, 
355,  360,  386,  415,  435,  HEA  201,  and  elective  chosen  from  RED  421-426,  SOC  200,  RED 
236,  301,  336,  455,  460.  A  "C"  or  better  grade  in  all  required  Physical  Education,  Education, 
and  Psychology  courses.  Students  are  certified  in  Physical  Education.  Students  may  qualify 
for  add-on  certification  in  Health  by  completing  the  following  additional  courses:  HEA  105, 
'  205,  207,  234,  304,  and  305.  Students  must  satisfy  the  aquatics  competency  test  or  one  of 
the  following  courses:  PED  105,  106,  107,  108,  or  109.  Teacher  certification  requirements 
are  established  at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physical  Education  (Generaiist  Option)  for  the  B.  A. 
1  Degree:  PED  200;  216;  217;  two  hours  from  PED  201-204,  235,  315,  335,  340,  349,  435, 
;455,  HEA  207,  and  nine  hours  from  PED  355,  360,  416,  460,  and  491.  A  "C"  or  better  grade 

is  required  in  courses  taken  for  the  major.  Students  must  satisfy  the  aquatics  competency 

test  or  one  of  the  following  courses:  PED  105,  106,  107,  108  or  109. 

Physical  Education  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

'PED  1 01 ,  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity  (2)  Study  of  immediate  and  long-term  effects 
of  physical  activity  and  establishment  of  individualized  programs  for  acquiring  and 
maintaining  physical  fitness.  One  lecture  and  two  hours  of  activity  each  week. 


^ED  103.    (REG  103)  Physical  Education  Activity  -  Program  of  Outdoor  Pursuits  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PED  101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  various  outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting.  Minimum  of  10  one- 
hour  lecture  sessions  and  a  minimum  of  1 1  excursion  days.  Travel  and  subsistence 
costs  for  activities  borne  by  the  student.  (Non-majors  may  repeat  PED  1 03,  in  a  different 
activity  area,  only  once.) 
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PED  104.  Scuba  (2)  Prerequisite:  PED  106  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  SCUBA  Diving 
Course.  Emphasizes  the  history,  theory  and  principles  of  diving.  Hyperbaric  physiology; 
equipment  development;  use  and  maintenance;  development  of  diving  skills  and  diving 
safety.  Meets  certification  requirements  for  all  national  certifying  agencies  to  the  open 
water  level. 

PED  105.  Lifeguard  Training  (1)  Prerequisite:  Current  certification  in  CPR  and  First  Aid. 
Trains  and  certifies  for  American  Red  Cross  Lifeguard  Training. 

PED  106.  Beginning  Swimming  (1)  Designed  to  teach  one  how  to  swim  and  to  instruct 
the  basic  strokes  including  front  crawl  stroke,  backstroke,  breaststroke,  sidestroke, 
elementary  backstroke  as  well  as  survival  swimming. 

PED  107.  intermediate  Swimming  (1)  Designed  to  develop  competency  in  basic  swim- 
ming strokes  of  front  crawl  stroke,  backstroke,  breaststroke,  sidestroke  and  elementary 
backstroke  as  well  as  basic  skills  of  water  safety  and  lifesaving. 

PED  108.  Advanced  Swimming  (1)  Emphasis  on  developing  competencies  in  basic 
swimming  strokes  of  front  crawl,  backstroke,  breaststroke,  sidestroke,  elementary 
backstroke;  turns;  develop  skill  in  lifesaving  techniques,  water  safety  and  cardiovas- 
cular conditioning. 

PED  109.  Water  Safety  (1)  Prerequisite:  Possess  current  Red  Cross  Emergency  Water 
Safety  or  Lifeguard  Training  Certificate.  Designed  to  instruct  students  how  to  teach 
others  the  various  skills  and  courses  offered  in  the  American  Red  Cross  Swimming 
Programs. 

PED  110.  Arciiery  (1)  Basic  techniques  and  knowledge  of  target  archery.  Two  hours  each 
week. 

PED  111.  Beginning  Tennis  (1)  Study  of  and  participation  in  basic  tennis  skills  including 
serve,  volley,  and  ground  strokes.  Emphasis  on  improving  proficiency  in  techniques 
and  mechanics.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  112.  Intermediate  Tennis  (1)  Study  and  participation  in  advanced  tennis  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  various  techniques  and  tactics,  including  application  of  mechanics 
and  strategies.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  113.  Golf  (1)  Skills  and  knowledge  of  golf,  including  basic  swing  as  well  as  rules  and 
basic  terms.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  114.  Bowling  (1)  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  basic  skills  of  bowling.  Two  hours 
each  week.  Fee. 

PED  115.  Weight  Training  (1)  Knowledge,  technique,  and  safety  procedures  of  weight 
training  and  related  activities.  Two  hours  each  week. 
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PED  116.  Beginning  Racquetball  (1)  Basic  racquetball  terminology,  scoring  and  game 
procedures,  including  rules,  court  position,  and  basic  strokes.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  117.  Intermediate  Racquetball  (1)  Development  of  racquetball  shots,  game  strat- 
egy, patterns  of  play,  and  defensive  and  offensive  returns.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  118.  Beginning  Racquetball  -  Tennis  (1)  Basic  terminology,  scoring,  rules,  court 
position,  and  strokes  of  racquetball  and  tennis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  119.  Badminton-Tennis  (1)  Basic  terminology,  scoring,  rules,  court  position,  and 
strokes  of  badminton  and  tennis.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  120.  Aerobic  Dance  (1)  Cardiovascular  fitness  program  which  incorporates  phys- 
iologically safe  dance  and  exercise  movements  to  music.  Intended  to  develop  strength, 
flexibility,  and  improve  cardiorespiratory  efficiency.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  121.  Soccer  (1)  Instruction  and  participation  in  the  basic  skills,  strategy  and  appli- 
cation of  rules  of  soccer.  Experiences  will  include  indoor  soccer,  small-sided  games, 
full-sided  matches,  video  sessions  and  lecture  session.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  122.  Volleyball  (1)  Instruction  and  participation  in  the  basic  skills,  strategy  and  ap- 
plication of  rules  of  volleyball.  Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  123.  Physical  Conditioning  (1)  A  personal  physical  conditioning  program  including 
systems  of  fitness  emphasizing  circuit  training,  interval  training,  and  calisthenics.  Two 
hours  each  week. 

PED  124.  Basic  Canoeing  (1)  Introduction  to  theory,  navigation  rules,  equipment,  and 
basic  skills  of  canoeing.  Emphasis  on  safety  and  practice  of  canoeing  on  flat  water. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

PED  125.  Basic  Sailboarding  (1)  Introduction  to  theory,  navigation  rules,  equipment,  and 
basic  skills  of  sailboarding.  Emphasis  on  safety  and  practice  of  sailing  skills.  Two  hours 
each  week. 

iPED  126.    Snow  Skiing  (1)  Study  and  participation  in  skiing,  including  familiarity  with 

I  safety,  conditioning,  and  techniques.  (Fee  plus  off-campus  lodging  and  equipment 

I  costs;  dates  and  location  TBA). 

I 

I  PED  136.  (FNA  136)  Movement  Exploration  (3)  Study  through  creative  dance  tech- 
niques of  the  body's  potential  as  a  tool  for  creative  expression,  exploration  of  the 
relationship  as  a  tool  for  creative  expression,  exploration  of  the  relationship  of  dance 
to  other  art  forms.  Solo  and  group  work  using  basic  art  concepts  and  the  individual's 
own  experience  as  material  for  movement  improvisation  and  composition.  No  dance 
training  necessary. 

PED  200.  Dance,  Tumbling,  Outdoor  Pursuits  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each 
week. 
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PED  201.  Softball,  Soccer,  Aerobics  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  202.  Archery,  Football,  Volleyball  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  203.  Weight  Training,  Basketball,  Tennis  (1)  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  anc 
knowledge  of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  eacl^ 
week. 

PED  204.  Badminton,  Golf,  Track/Field  (1 )  Designed  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  physical  education  majors  in  specific  sports  activities.  Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  216.  (BIO  216)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I  (4)  The  study  of  the  humar 
integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  as  related  tc 
health  and  movement.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  lab  hours  each  week. 

PED  217.  (BIO  217)  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II  (3)  The  study  of  human  nerv 
ous,  urinary,  endocrine,  digestive,  and  reproductive  systems  as  related  to  health  anc 
movement. 

PED  235.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Human  Movement  (2)  Study  of  the  discipline  o 
human  movement  in  ancient  and  modern  civilizations  with  particular  attention  on  phi- 
losophies influencing  its  historical  development  in  Western  Europe  and  America. 

PED  236.  Athletic  Officiating  (3)  Rules,  officiating  techniques,  and  problems  arising  ir 
officiating  with  emphasis  on  football,  basketball,  baseball,  volleyball,  and  tennis. 

PED  301.  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  of  Athletic  Injuries  (3)  Prereq 
uisite:  PED  216.  A  basic  course  in  the  management  of  athletic  injuries.  . 

PED  31 5.  Motor  Development  (2)  Prerequisite:  PED  21 6  or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis 
of  the  sequential  progression  of  fundamental  motor  skills  from  infancy  through  ado- 
lescence. Study  of  physical  growth  patterns  and  biological  maturity  as  related  to  motoi 
performance.  Attention  also  given  to  perceptual  motor  programs  for  children.  A  fieic 
experience  is  required. 

PED  320.  Methods  of  Teaching  Motor  Activity  (3)  Emphasis  on  instructional  method- 
ology appropriate  to  teaching  motor  skills  and  sports  activities,  formulation  of  objec- 
tives, and  lesson  planning.  Includes  practicum  in  teaching.  A  field  experience  is 
required. 

PED  335.  Reading  In  Physical  Education  (3)  A  comprehensive  review  of  literature  in 
physical  education  and  related  areas. 

PED  336.  An  Approach  to  Coaching  (3)  The  application  of  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  principles  to  the  administration  and  coaching  of  sports  with 
special  emphasis  on  research  literature. 
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PED  340.  Kinesiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED  216.  (BIO  216).  Study  of  neuromuscular  and 
mechanical  principles  of  human  motion,  with  emphasis  on  movement  problems  most 
often  encountered  in  fitness  activities  and  sport  skills. 

PED  349.  (BIO  349)  Physiology  of  Exercise  and  Sport  (4)  Prerequisite:  PED  216  or 
BIO  345.  A  study  of  fundamental  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the  stress  of  ex- 
ercise, including  compensatory  adjustments  to  long-term  physical  training.  Three  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  355.  Measure  and  Evaluation  of  Human  Physical  Performance  (3)  Elementary 
statistical  techniques  used  in  research  and  interpretation  of  data;  identification  of  phys- 
ical fitness  and  movement  components;  evaluation  of  measures  now  available  in  the 
field  and  administration  of  performance  tests. 

PED  360.  Motor  Learning  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  motor  learning,  this 
course  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  and  application  of  physiology  and  psychological 
principles  related  to  the  learning  and  performance  of  motor  skills.  Two  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  379.  Legal  Liabilities  in  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
or  senior  level.  An  introduction  to  the  legal  liabilities  existing  in  physical  education  and 
athletics.  Terminology,  procedure,  operations  of  the  law  and  case  studies  will  be  stud- 
ied enabling  students  to  positively  confront  liability  situations  should  they  arise.  Em- 
phasis on  state  laws  as  well  as  national  laws. 

PED  386.  Physical  Education  in  the  Primary  Grades  (K-3)  (3)  A  study  of  the  theory, 
techniques  and  methods  of  developing  and  implementing  a  total  program  of  physical 
education  for  children  in  grades  K-3.  Emphasis  on  the  "movement  approach"  to  learn- 
ing fundamental  motor  skills,  equipment  construction,  rhythms  and  dance,  stunts  and 
tumbling,  classroom  games  of  low  organization,  including  activities  in  gymnastics, 
dance  and  fitness  development.  A  field  experience  is  required. 

PED  387.  Physical  Education  in  the  intermediate  Grades  4-6  (3)  Methods  and  ma- 
terials for  developing  and  conducting  a  yearly  program  of  physical  education  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  4-6.  Emphasis  on  refinement  of  sports  skills  through  lead-up  games, 
relays  and  other  games  of  low  organization,  including  activities  in  gymnastics,  dance 
and  fitness  development. 

PED  401.  Advanced  Athletic  Training  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED  301.  Concepts,  skills,  and 
techniques  for  the  care  of  athletic  injuries.  Study  of  prevention,  evaluation  and  recog- 
nition, first  aid/emergency  care,  rehabilitation,  organization  and  administration,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  and  education  as  related  to  athletic  injuries. 

PED  415.  Movement  Considerations  for  Special  Populations  (3)  Prerequisite:  PED 
216  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Problems  relating  to  the  physiological  and  kinesiol- 
ogy needs  of  the  individual  with  physical  limitations.  Emphasis  on  the  selection  of 
activities  that  will  provide  opportunities  for  optimum  development  of  which  he  or  she 
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is  capable.  A  field  experience  is  required.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

PED  41 6.    Laboratory  Techniques  and  Research  Methods  in  Exercise  Physioiogy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PED  349  and  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  laboratory  techniques  and 
research  methods  used  to  evaluate  physiological  response  to  exercise  and  training. 
Primarily  a  laboratory  experience. 

PED  421-422-423-424-425-426.  IVIethods  Of  Coaching  (2)  Emphasis  on  strategy,  fun- 
damentals, techniques,  training  and  related  duties. 

421  Basketball  424  Track  and  Field 

422  Basketball  425  Soccer 

423  Football  426  Volleyball 

PED  435.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Heaith  and  Physicai  Education  and 
Athletics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis 
of  problems  associated  in  its  planning,  organizing,  and  directing  physical  education 
and  athletic  programs. 

PED  436.  intramurais  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  The  position  of  intramural 
activities  in  the  overall  program  of  physical  education.  Analysis  of  problems  involved 
in  the  administration  and  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  approach  in 
school  systems. 

PED  440.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Survey  course  for  public  school 
teachers  with  emphasis  on  updating  traditional  ideas  and  principles  and  introducing 
new  ideas  and  problems  in  health  and  physical  education. 

PED  455.  Advanced  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PED  355.  Statistical  techniques  as  applied  to  research  in  physical  education;  meas- 
urement and  evaluation  in  areas  of  agility,  balance,  power,  flexibility,  kinesthetic  per- 
ception and  anthropometrics. 

PED  460.  Sport  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  within  the  de- 
partment or  consent  of  instructor.  Study  of  psychological  and  psychosocial  knowledge 
and  principles  as  they  relate  to  sport  participants  and  the  sport  environment. 

PED  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PED  499.  Honors  \Nork  in  Physical  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors 
program  and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT 

Dr.  Buerger,  Dr.  Gladwell,  Dr.  Lewis,  Ms.  Parker. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Pari<s  and  Recreation  Management  for  the  B.A  degree^ 

Core  Courses:  REC  265,  270,  348,  360,  368,  375,  430,  469,  498. 
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Leisure  Service  i\/lanagement  Option:  REG  350,  495,  two  of  the  following:  REG  351, 
465,  492,  and  two  courses  from  either  of  the  following  two  areas  of  study.  Area  1  (Gommercial 
Recreation):  MAT  111,  EGN  221  or  AGG  201.  Area  2  (Government  Recreation):  PLS  101, 
102,  or  308. 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Option:  REG  370,  467,  468.  RED  216,  217;  PSY  223,  347;  and 
two  of  the  following  with  no  more  than  three  credit  hours  in  any  one  discipline:  PSY  352,  450; 
PED  415;  EDN  260;  SOG  215,  333,  336,  337,  365. 

Naturai  Resources  Recreation  i\/ianagement  Tracic  Nine  (9)  hours  from  REG  350,  366, 
465,  470  and  three  courses  from  either  of  the  following  two  areas  of  study.  Area  1  (Natural 
Science):  BIO  236,  237;  EVS  195;  GGY  130,  230;  GLY  101,  120,  150.  Area  2  (Cultural 
Interpretation):  ANT  105,  205,  206,  207,  387;  HST/GGY  378;  REG  280. 

A  grade  of  "G"  or  better  on  all  required  recreation  and  physical  education  courses. 

g  Parks  and  Recreation  Course  Descriptions 

m 

(Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

REG  103.  (PED  103)  Piiysicai  Education/Recreation  Activity  Program  of  Outdoor 
Pursuits  (3)  Prerequisite  :  PED  101  or  equivalent.  Study  of  and  participation  in  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  various  outdoor  recreational  activities  in  a  natural  setting. 
Minimum  of  10  one-hour  lecture  sessions  and  a  minimum  of  1 1  excursion  days.  Travel 
and  subsistence  costs  for  activities  borne  by  the  student.  (Non-majors  may  repeat 
PED  103,  in  a  different  activity  area,  only  once.) 

REC  265.  introduction  to  Recreation  and  Paries  (3)  Scope,  development,  structure, 
purposes,  functions,  interrelationships  of  public,  commercial,  private  and  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  rendering  recreation  and  park  services. 

REC  268.  Leadership  and  Group  Dynamics  In  Leisure  Services  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG 
265  or  consent  of  instructor.  Skills  and  techniques  of  group  leadership;  social  dynamics 
of  individuals  in  various  group  settings.  Students  observe,  participate  in,  and  lead 
activities  in  a  variety  of  leisure  service  situations  in  and  out  of  class. 

!REC  270.    Program  Planning  and  Leadershiip  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG  265.  An  introduction 
1  to  recreation  program  planning  and  leadership,  including  organization,  implementation 

and  evaluation  of  leisure  services.  Includes  group  leadership  techniques  and  assess- 
ment of  leisure  needs.  Students  observe  and  lead  a  variety  of  activities  in  and  out  of 
class. 

^EC  271.  Camp  Leadersliip  and  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG  265  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Study  of  the  segment  of  park  and  recreation  programs  involved  with  current 
camp  practices,  philosophy,  leadership  and  management. 

^EC  280.    Experiential  Techiniques  for  interpreting  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 

(3)  An  introduction  to  the  techniques  for  interpreting  natural  and  cultural  resources  to 
the  visiting  public  in  outdoor  recreation  settings.  Focus  is  on  the  development  of  ex- 
periential program  techniques  and  the  use  of  written,  visual,  and  audio-visual  media 
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to  provide  outdoor  living  skills,  natural  history,  cultural  heritage,  and  ecological  con- 
cepts to  the  public. 

REC  348.  Field  Experience  In  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG  265,  268,  and  270 
Supervised  experience  in  recreation  and/or  park  setting.  Relates  theory  to  practica 
application  in  the  field.  Placements  chosen  fronn  community,  commercial,  outdoor  oi 
therapeutic  recreation  settings.  Requires  a  minimum  of  80  hours  of  field  work. 

REC  350.  Recreation  and  Commercial  Enterprise  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265  or  conseni 
of  instructor.  Identification,  development,  operation  and  impact  of  profit-oriented  rec- 
reation enterprises.  Investigation  of  customer  service,  feasibility  studies,  planning  anc 
development,  financing,  marketing  and  managerial  requirements. 

REC  351.  Travel  and  Tourism  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  commercial  area  of  the  leisure 
field  which  is  concerned  with  travel  and  tourism.  Emphasis  on  travel  motivation;  eco- 
nomic, social,  environmental  and  cultural  impacts;  and  marketing  and  promotion  o1 
travel  and  tourism. 

REC  360.  Natural  Resources  Recreation  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265  oi 
consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  history,  development,  legislation  and  managemeni 
of  natural  resource-based  recreation  areas.  Management  techniques  used  by  federal, 
state  and  municipal  recreation  resource  agencies  highlighted.  _ 

REC  366.  Coastal  Recreation  Resource  iVIanagement  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  360  oi 
consent  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  study  of  coastal  legislation,  resources,  issues  and 
management.  Special  attention  is  given  to  understanding  recreation  in  the  coastal 
zone,  conflicts  among  competing  coastal  resource  users,  and  current  issues  pertaining 
to  North  Carolina's  coastal  environment. 

REC  367.  The  Arts  and  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265.  Administrative  problems 
involved  in  organizing  quality  cultural  arts  in  recreation  and  parks  departments  and 
other  leisure  services  agencies.  Areas  to  be  examined  include  financing,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  Funding  possibilities  and  relationships  between  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  state  arts,  state  arts  councils,  local  arts  councils,  and  recre- 
ation and  parks  departments  will  also  be  studied. 

REC  368.  introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  265  or  conseni 
of  instructor.  Therapeutic  recreation  service:  its  historical  and  professional  develop- 
ment; characteristics  and  leisure  needs  of  special  populations  it  serves:  settings  foi 
service  delivery  such  as  hospitals,  residential  care  facilities,  and  communities. 

REC  369.    Therapeutic  Recreation  for  the  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  368  or  CRN  101 

or  consent  of  instructor.  Biological,  sociological,  and  psychological  aspects  of  aginc 
as  related  to  the  planning  and  delivery  of  therapeutic  recreation  services  for  dependen  i 
and  independent  elderly. 
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REC  370.  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Principles  and  Procedures  (3)  Prerequisite:  REG 
368.  Specific  attention  to  principles  and  practices  of  therapeutic  recreation  service. 
Topics  include  assessment;  activity  analysis;  task  analysis;  activity,  facility  and  equip- 
ment adaptations;  risk  management;  standards  of  practice;  facilitation  techniques. 

REC  375.  Leisure  Service  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  348  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Organization  and  administration  of  leisure  services  including  the  management  of 
human  resources,  motivation  and  conflict;  managerial  leadership;  legal  aspects  of 
leisure  services;  issues  related  to  policy  development  and  implementation. 

REC  430,  Advanced  Leisure  Service  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375.  Appli- 
cation of  advanced  techniques  utilized  in  leisure  services  management.  Topics  include 
marketing,  public  relations,  policy  development,  financial  management,  risk  manage- 

i         ment,  and  current  management  issues. 

REC  450.  Conflict  Management  In  Recreation  Leadership  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375. 
An  experiential  approach  to  the  study  of  conflict  management  in  recreational  leadership 
and  administration.  Emphasis  on  conflict  resolution  and  conflict  stimulation;  individual 
and  group  conflict;  and  problem  solving. 

REC  465.  Park  Planning  and  Design  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375.  Basic  principles  of 
planning  and  developing  recreation  and  park  areas  and  facilities.  Emphasis  on  land 
use,  current  planning  practices  and  standards,  and  facility  design. 

REC  467.    Leisure  Education  In  Therapeutic  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  368  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  overview  of  the  leisure  education  process  as  an  aspect  of 
\  therapeutic  recreation  service  delivery.  The  course  encompasses  a  review  of  leisure 

:  education  and  strategies  for  the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  lei- 

;         sure  education  programs  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

iREC  468.  Therapeutic  Recreation:  Program  Planning  and  Implementation  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: REC  467.  Advanced  course  in  programming  therapeutic  recreation  services. 
Emphasis  on  systems  planning  of  comprehensive  and  specific  programs;  evaluation; 
documentation;  guidelines  for  administration  of  therapeutic  recreation  services;  profes- 

I         sional  issues  and  trends, 
i 

I 

i?EC  469.  Research  and  Evaluation  in  Recreation  and  Parks  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC 
375,  Methods  of  research  and  evaluation  in  the  recreation  and  parks  field.  Includes 
identification  of  research  problems,  sampling  methods,  data  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  planning  of  evaluation  studies. 

i(EC  470.    Advanced  Natural  Resource  and  Wildland  Management  (3)  Prerequisite: 
j        REC  360  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  in-depth  study  of  natural  resources  legislation 
!        and  management.  Emphasis  on  historical  and  philosophical  roots  of  wildland  resource 
management  in  North  America. 

EC  491.    Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 
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REC  495.  Seminar  In  Recreation  (3)  Prerequisite:  REC  375.  A  culmination  of  study  ir 
the  field  of  recreation.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  concerning  current  issues  anc 
trends  in  the  profession. 

REC  498.  internsliip  in  Leisure  Services  (6)  Prerequisite:  Therapeutic  Recreation  Op 
tion:  REC  375  and  completion  of  all  required  Therapeutic  Recreation  courses;  Com 
mercial  Recreation  Option:  REC  450  and  either  REC  465  or  495;  Outdoor  Recreatior 
Option:  REC  465  and  REC  470.  A  progression  of  professional  field  experience  relatinc 
theory  to  practical  experience.  Work  experiences  involving  program  planning  and  ad 
ministrative  procedures  in  public,  private,  commercial,  institutional  or  nonprofit  settings 
A  minimum  of  440  hours  of  field  work  is  required. 

REC  499.  Honors  Wori<  in  Recreation  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  prograrr 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 
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Dr.  Kinzer,  chairperson.  Dr.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Cable,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Haley,  Dr.  Kalia,  Dr.  Leutze 
Dr.  McCaffray,  Dr.  McCarthy,  Dr.  McLaurin,  Dr.  Seidman,  Dr.  Spaulding,  Dr.  Szylvian,  Dr 
Toplin,  Dr.  Usilton,  Dr.  Watson. 

Requirements  for  a  iVIajor  in  History  for  the  B.A.  degree:  HST  101,  102,  103,  201 
202,  290;  an  additional  24  hours  in  history  at  the  300-400  levels.  An  additional  three  hours 
at  the  200  level  may  be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  this  24-credit  requirement.  An  overal 
"C"  (2.00)  average  is  required  in  all  courses  taken  within  the  department.  Students  art 
required  to  take  a  minimum  of  6  hours  of  seminar  work  selected  from  400-level  courses 
HST  491 ,  498,  499  excepted.  No  more  than  6  hours  of  HST  491  and  495  can  be  countec 
toward  the  major.  Students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  300-400  level  course  ir 
each  of  the  following  areas:  Europe,  United  States,  and  one  other  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latir 
America,  or  Middle  East.  In  addition  to  satisfying  all  requirements  stipulated  by  the  Teache 
Education  Program,  history  majors  working  toward  certification  in  social  studies  for  secondary 
school  teaching  must  complete  a  minimum  of  21  hours  selected  from  at  least  three  of  the 
following  disciplines:  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science,  and  sociology 
Teacher  certification  requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changec 
by  the  state  at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIinor  in  History:  HST  101,  102,  103,  201,  202;  an  additional  i 
hours  in  History  at  the  300-400  levels,  at  least  3  hours  of  which  must  be  in  an  area  othe 
than  Europe  or  the  United  States;  an  overall  "C"  (2.00)  average  in  courses  taken  in  the 
department. 

History  Course  Descriptions  i 

HST  1 01 ,1 02.  Western  Civilization  (3,3)  1 01 :  History  of  Civilization  to  1 650.  1 02:  Histor j 
of  Civilization  from  1650  to  the  present. 
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HST  103.  Introduction  to  Global  History  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  global  effects  of 
colonialism,  industrialism  and  nationalism  with  special  emphasis  on  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East  since  1500. 

HST  201,  202.  American  History  (3,3)  201:  United  States  to  1865.  202;  United  States 
from  1865  to  present. 

HST  237.  Women  In  Modern  America  (3)  Survey  of  the  female  experience  from  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  A  focus  on  three  areas  which  affect  the  lives  of 
modern  women:  work,  politics  and  sexuality.  Differences  between  the  first  and  second 
woman's  movement,  the  sexual  revolutions  of  the  1920s  and  1960s,  and  the  changing 
nature  of  women's  work  in  modern  and  post-modern  society  are  explored  in  a  com- 
parative context. 

HST  261.  Afro-American  History  (3)  A  concise  survey  of  the  major  themes  and  events 
in  the  history  of  black  Americans  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HST  271.  The  Sea  in  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
history  of  mankind's  interaction  with  the  sea,  focusing  on  its  importance  for  resources, 
trade  and  transport,  exploration,  and  warfare. 

HST  273.  Evolution  of  Warfare  (3)  The  development  of  war  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present,  emphasizing  its  effect  upon  society. 

HST  275.  History  of  Science  Since  1500  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  major 
developments  in  western  science  from  the  scientific  revolution  to  the  present,  including 
an  examination  of  both  the  origins  of  scientific  discoveries  and  their  impact  on  society. 

HST  290.  The  Practice  of  History  (3)  An  exploration  of  the  nature  of  historical  inquiry 
and  of  the  techniques  and  methods  essential  to  the  study  and  writing  of  history. 

HST  300.  The  American  Military  Experience  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  survey  of  the  American  military  experience  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  wars  of  America,  the  evolution  and  development  of 
military  policy,  strategy,  tactics,  and  technology;  and  the  relationship  of  military  affairs 
to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  of  America. 

'HST  305.  The  Ancient  Near  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  intensive  political  and  cultural  study  of  ancient  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  other  Near 
Eastern  civilizations. 

HST  306.  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. A  study  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  Greek  classical  period  and  the  Pax  Romana. 

iiST  311.  History  of  England  to  1485  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. The  history  of  England  from  the  arrival  of  the  Celtic  tribes  to  the  assumption 
of  power  by  the  Tudors  in  1485.  Emphasis  on  the  political,  social,  and  religious  de- 
velopments of  the  High  Middle  Ages. 
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HST  312.  History  of  England  1485-1815  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  o1 
Instructor.  The  history  of  England  from  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Tudors  in  1485 
to  the  victory  over  Napoleon  in  1815.  Emphasis  on  the  theme  of  continuity  and  change 
in  political,  social,  and  economic  life. 

HST  313.  History  of  England  1815  to  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent 
of  instructor.  The  history  of  England  from  Waterloo  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  industrialization  and  urbanization,  the  gradual  democratization  of  British  pol- 
itics, the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  British  Empire,  the  impact  of  world  war,  the 
rise  of  the  welfare  state,  and  post-industrial  society. 

HST  315.  History  of  Modern  Ireland  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. A  survey  of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  wars  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Ulster  plantation  through  the  divergent  twentieth-century  experi- 
ence of  the  Republic  and  Northern  Ireland. 

HST  316.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent 
of  instructor.  A  consideration  of  the  British  Empire,  evolution  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  emergence  of  additional  post-World  War  II  areas  of  independence.  | 

HST  319.  History  of  Spain  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102.  Survey  of  Spanish  histon/  with 
particular  attention  to  Early  Modern  and  Modern  Periods.  From  the  Alfonsine  era  and 
Reconquista  through  the  Golden  Age,  decline.  Fascism  and  democracy. 

1 

HST  321 .  History  of  Modern  France  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  1 01  -1 02  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. History  of  France  from  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  through  the  political, 
economic  and  social  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  World  Wars  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

HST  323.  History  of  Modern  Germany  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Study  of  German  nationalism,  German  unification,  the  Bismarckian  empire. 
Hitler's  Third  Reich,  and  the  two  Germanics  since  World  War  II. 

HST  325.  Russia  to  1861  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  History 
of  Russia  from  its  origins  to  1861.  Includes  Mongol  Conquest;  statebuilding;  foreign 
policy;  popular  and  intellectual  opposition  to  serfdom. 

HST  326.  Russia  Since  1861  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
History  of  Russia  from  1861  to  the  present.  Topics  include  impact  of  emancipation, 
growth  of  revolutionary  movement,  revolutions  of  1917,  the  Stalin  years,  post-Stalin 
reforms. 

HST  327.  Modern  Israel  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  102  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  origins 
of  the  modern  state  of  Israel;  the  history  of  Zionism,  the  Holocaust,  and  Great  Power 
Diplomacy;  evolution  of  Israel  since  1948;  political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  intellec- 
tual, scientific,  and  technological  development;  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict;  and  Israeli 
democracy  and  world  politics. 
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HST  330.  Womanhood  In  America:  Family,  Worl<  and  Community  Life  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  examination  of  American  women  and  wom- 
en's roles  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HST  331 .    American  Urban  history  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  -202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

■        The  transition  in  America  from  a  pre-industrial  rural  society  to  an  industrial  urban  so- 

*        ciety.  This  course  explores  the  effect  urbanization  had  upon  America's  social,  political 

and  economic  institutions  and  concludes  with  an  examination  of  how  the  "revolution" 

in  transportation  and  technology  shaped  the  design  of  American  cities. 

HST  333.  American  Social  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  -202  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  impact  of  social  change  on  American  life  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  An 
examination  of  changing  concepts  of  ethnicity  and  racial  identification,  the  growth  of 
religious  movements,  the  effect  of  industrialization  on  family  life,  the  impact  of  urban- 
ization on  crime  and  violence,  and  the  influences  of  movies  and  television  on  mass 
behavior. 

HST  335.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or 
consent  of  instructor.  American  diplomatic  activities  and  foreign  relations  since  1775. 

HST  339.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  historical  study  of  American  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  trans- 
portation, and  banking  with  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

HST  341.  North  Carolina  1524  to  1835  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  from  the  co- 
lonial and  federal  period  to  the  Constitution  of  1 835. 

iHST  342.  North  Carolina  1835  to  the  Present  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Political,  economic  and  social  development  of  North  Carolina  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries. 

'HST  343.    Wilmington:  A  Study  of  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  The  city  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  its  environs  from  geo- 
j  logical  beginnings  through  approximately  1970.  Wilmington  is  used  as  an  example  of 

I  major  historical  trends  with  emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century. 

|HST  346.  The  Old  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  The 
South  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War  with  emphasis  on  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions  distinctive  to  the  South. 

HST  347.  The  New  South  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  After- 
math of  Reconstruction,  rise  of  the  New  South,  effects  of  industrialism,  continuation 
and  decline  of  sectionalism. 
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HST  351.    (P&R  351)  Religion  In  Early  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  or  P&R  242 

Examination  of  the  role  and  significance  of  religion  in  early  American  culture  and  sc 
ciety.  Topics  include  contact  between  Native  American  and  Euro-American  religiou 
traditions,  Puritanism,  First  Great  Awakening,  religion  in  the  revolutionary  era,  sepa 
ration  of  church  and  state. 

HST  352.  Colonial  History  of  the  U.  S.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  c 
instructor.  Formation  and  growth  of  American  colonies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  FrencI 
and  Indian  War  (1763). 

HST  353.    The  American  Revolution  and  Formation  of  the  United  States,  1763-181! 

(3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  Organization  of  the  BritisI 
Empire,  events  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  war  for  independence,  Confederatioi 
era,  drafting  and  ratification  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  politics  of  the  new  nation. 

HST  354.  The  Antebellum  U.  S.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructo! 
Study  of  U.  S.  history  from  the  War  of  1812  through  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War.  Majc 
topics  include  Jacksonian  Democracy,  reform  movements,  national  expansion,  imm 
gration,  sectionalism,  and  the  political  crisis  of  the  1850s. 

HST  355.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  conser 
of  instructor.  Examination  of  the  origins,  conduct,  and  significance  of  the  Civil  Wai 
and  Reconstruction  through  1877. 

HST  356.  Robber  Barons  and  Reformers:  the  U.  S.  from  1 877  to  1 91 7  (3)  Prerequisite 
HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  rise  of  American  industry  and  the  Populisi 
Progressive  responses  to  urbanization  and  industrialization. 

HST  357.  The  United  States  from  World  War  I  through  World  War  II  (3)  Prerequisite 
HST  201-202  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  United  States  from  1917  to  194: 
with  emphasis  on  World  War  I,  cultural  change  in  the  1920s,  the  Great  Depressior 
the  New  Deal,  and  World  War  II. 

HST  358.  The  United  States  Since  1945  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202  or  consent  c 
instructor,  Developments  in  American  politics,  cultural  life,  civil  rights, and  foreign  polic 
from  the  time  of  the  Truman  Administration  to  the  present. 

HST  360.  History  of  China  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  two  of  the  following:  HST  101,  102  o 
103;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Survey  of  the  history  of  China:  the  evolution  of  charac 
teristic  Chinese  institutions  and  modes  of  thought  from  antiquity  to  the  present  withit 
a  wider  framework  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  change;  Chinese  responses  t( 
western  imperialism  in  modern  times;  revolutionary  transformation  in  modern  contem 
porary  China. 

HST  361.  History  of  Japan  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  two  of  the  following:  HST  101,  102  c 
103;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Survey  of  Japanese  history  from  the  earliest  recorde( 
times  to  the  present  emphasizing  Japan's  development  as  a  cultural  daughter  of  China 
Japanization  of  Chinese  culture  and  unique  aspects  of  Japanese  civilization;  thi 
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emergence  of  a  modern  economy  and  state  economic  bases  of  Japanese  militarism- 
imperialism;  developmental  characteristics  of  Japanese  capitalism. 

HST  364.    History  of  India  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102,  103,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Survey  of  Indian  history  with  emphasis  on  cultural,  social,  and  intellectual  developments 
■       from  c.  2500  to  the  present. 

HST  365.  History  of  Modern  East  Asia  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  survey  of  modern  east  Asian  history  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  Asian  response  to  western  imperialism,  institutional 
continuity  and  change,  international  relations,  and  movements  toward  independence 
and  modernization.  The  course  focuses  on  China,  Japan  and  Korea  with  secondary 
attention  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 

HST  368.  Latin  American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  American  or  Western  Civilization 
survey  course  or  consent  of  instructor.  The  development  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  from  the  time  of  the  pre-Conquest  civilizations  to  the 
present. 

HST  371 .  African  History  to  1 800  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  1 02,  1 03  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Historical  survey  of  African  history  from  earliest  times  to  1800  with  emphasis  on  the 
precolonial  period.  Topics  include  early  civilizations;  the  rise  of  Islam;  initial  European 
contacts;  and  the  slave  trade. 

HST  372.  History  of  Modern  Africa  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  102,  103  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Historical  survey  of  African  history  from  1800  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade;  the  scramble  for  Africa;  establishment  and 
operation  of  colonial  rule;  independence  movements;  and  the  post-colonial  period. 

iHST  378.  (GGY  378)  Historic  Preservation  Planning  (3)  An  applied  research  course 
which  deals  with  the  procedures  employed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in 
locating,  recording,  restoring,  and  preserving  American  architectural  heritage  and  ma- 
terial cultural  resources.  Subjects  examined  include:  survey,  documentation,  and  plan- 

I         ning;  historic  districts;  adaptive  use;  funding;  legislation;  and  organizational  roles, 
i 

I 

■1ST  380.  Twentieth  Century  International  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing: HST  102,  103,  202,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Historical  analysis  of  the  main 
techniques,  goals,  and  practitioners  of  international  relations  from  World  War  I  to  the 
present,  stressing  shifts  in  the  balance  of  power,  ideological  competition,  alliance  sys- 
tems, international  organizations,  peace  movements,  and  new  methods  of  conflict 
resolution. 

1ST  382.  History  of  Middle  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Historical  survey  of  the  Middle  East,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  the  rise  of 
Islam.  Topics  include  the  early  Islamic  conquests,  the  Sunni/Shi'ite  schism,  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  colonialism,  movements  toward  independence  and  modernization,  and 
present  conflicts. 
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HST  390.  Medieval  Civilization  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  of  instructor 
An  examination  of  medieval  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  fifteenth  century 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  feudalism,  manorialism,  and  the  universal  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

HST  392.  Europe  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-10; 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Examination  of  the  profound  intellectual,  cultural,  political  anc 
social  changes  of  the  period  1350-1618.  Topics  include  Humanism,  Italian  Renais 
sance.  Northern  Renaissance,  new  monarchies,  Protestant  Reformations,  Catholic  Ref 
ormation,  religious  wars,  and  science. 

HST  394.  Europe  In  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (3)  Prerequisite:  HS 
101-102  or  consent  of  instructor.  Europe  from  the  Thirty  Years  War  to  the  FrencI 
Revolution.  Topics  include  mercantilism;  intellectual  and  cultural  developments;  socle 
transformation;  colonialism;  decline  of  Spain;  dominance  of  Netherlands  and  France 
English  constitutional  government;  Scientific  Revolution;  Enlightenment;  emergence  c 
northern,  central,  and  eastern  Europe;  enlightened  despotism. 

HST  396.  Europe  from  1 789  to  1 91 4  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  1 01  -1 02  or  consent  of  instruc 
tor.  The  French  and  Industrial  Revolutions  and  their  social  and  political  impact;  the  ris( 
of  nationalism  and  empires;  capitalism  and  its  critics;  the  changing  balance  of  powers 
the  coming  of  the  First  World  War. 

HST  398.  Europe  In  the  Twentieth  Century  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102  or  consent  o 
instructor.  Europe  from  World  War  I  to  the  rise  of  consumer  societies.  Topics  includf 
both  world  wars,  nationalisms,  communisms,  fascisms,  and  mass  consumption. 

HST  408.  (548)  Seminar:  Medieval  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102,  290  Re 
search-oriented  exploration  of  major  themes  and  issues  in  the  history  of  Medieva 
Europe  (500-1500). 

HST  412.  (552)  Seminar:  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  HS" 
101-102,  290.  Research-oriented  exploration  of  major  themes  and  issues  in  the  histop 
of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  Europe  (1350-1618). 

HST  414.  (554)  Seminar:  Early  Modern  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102,  290 
Research-oriented  exploration  of  major  themes  and  issues  in  the  history  of  Early  Mod 
ern  Europe  (1618-1789). 

HST  416.  (556)  Seminar:  Nineteenth-Century  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102 
290.  Research-oriented  exploration  of  major  themes  and  issues  in  the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  First  World  War. 

HST  418.  (558)  Seminar:  Twentieth-Century  Europe  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101-102 
290.  Research-oriented  exploration  of  major  themes  and  issues  in  the  history  of  Europf 
since  1914. 
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HST  440.  (518)  Seminar:  U.  S.  Social  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290  In- 
tensive study  of  selected  topics  in  U.  S.  social  history.  Examples  of  topics:  African- 

■  Americans,  immigrants,  social  movements,  education,  work  and  leisure,  sexuality.  May 
be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  442.  (525)  Seminar:  U.  S.  Economic  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290. 
Intensive  study  of  significant  themes  or  events  in  U.  S.  economic  history  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present.  Examples  of  topics:  economy  of  Colonial  America,  19th- 
century  labor  movements,  economy  of  the  Antebellum  South,  agricultural  history.  May 
be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  444.  (526)  Seminar:  U.  S.  Political  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290. 
Intensive  study  of  selected  facets  of  political  theory,  behavior,  movements,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  how  political  power  has  been  used  to  influence  the  development  of  society. 
Examples  of  topics:  New  Deal  politics,  third-party  movements,  U.  S.  Constitution.  May 
be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  446.  (527)  Seminar:  U.  S.  Diplomatic  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290 
Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  principles,  assumptions,  and  objectives  in  the 
conduct  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  and  of  how  Americans  have  viewed  their  place  in  the 
international  order  at  various  moments  in  their  history.  Examples  of  topics:  the  diplo- 
macy of  World  War  II,  the  Cold  War,  arms  control  and  disarmament.  May  be  repeated 
under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  448.  (528)  Seminar:  U.  S.  National  Security  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201- 
202,  290.  Intensive  examination  of  major  themes  and  events  in  the  evolution  of  U.  S. 
national  security  and  defense  policy,  the  uses  of  national  power,  and  the  role  of  military 
affairs  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Examples  of  topics:  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  use  of  air  power,  U.  8.  imperialism.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  450.  (529)  Seminar:  U.  S.  Intellectual  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290. 
Intensive  examination  of  the  role  of  ideas  in  American  history.  Examples  of  topics: 
radicalism,  the  Enlightenment,  myth  in  American  history,  and  ideas  about  democracy, 
ethnicity,  equality,  religion,  gender.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

JHST  454.  (531)  Seminar:  U.  S.  Regional  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290 
Intensive  examination  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  history  of  a  specific  region 
of  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  470.  (570)  Introduction  to  Applied  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290  A 
research  seminar  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  various  sectors  of  applied 
history  (government/public  policy,  archives  and  information  management,  cultural  re- 
source management,  media  and  research  organizations),  and  with  the  research  meth- 
odologies peculiar  to  the  field.  Field  trips,  guest  speakers  and  a  sponsored  research 
project  provide  practical  experience  for  participants. 

1ST  481 .  (581 )  Topics  in  African  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  1 03,  290.  Intensive  study 
of  a  selected  theme  in  African  history.  Examples  of  topics:  slavery,  the  slave  trade  and 
its  abolition,  pre-colonial  Africa,  colonial  and  post-colonial  Africa,  oral  history  in  Africa. 
May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 
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HST  482.  (576)  Community  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201-202,  290.  Provides  ar 
introduction  to  the  methodological  and  practical  application  of  comnnunity  studies 
Topics  include:  oral  history,  folklore,  ethnography,  museum  and  archival  collection  anc 
management  and  historic  preservation.  Students  will  select  a  research  project  in  co- 
operation with  one  of  the  local  museums,  historical  societies,  the  public  library  or  othei 
government  agencies. 

HST  483.  (583)  Topics  in  IVIIddie  Eastern  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  103,  290.  In 
tensive  study  of  a  selected  theme  in  Middle  Eastern  history.  Examples  of  topics:  earl^ 
Islamic  conquests,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  May  be  repeatec 
under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  485.  (585)  Topics  in  Latin  American  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  103,  290  In 
tensive  study  of  a  selected  theme  in  Latin  American  history.  Examples  of  topics:  pre- 
Columbian  civilizations,  colonial  rule  under  Spain  and  Portugal,  nationalism,  revolu- 
tionary movements.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  487.  (587)  Topics  in  Giobai  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  103,  290.  Intensive  stud^ 
of  a  selected  theme  in  global  history.  Examples  of  topics:  colonialism,  imperialism 
industrializations,  slavery,  revolutionary  movements.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different 
subtitle. 

HST  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  anc 
consent  of  department  chairperson.  Students  should  have  a  2.0  grade  point  average, 

HST  495.  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  290.  Intensive  study  of  historical  topic  not  reg- 
ularly covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  496.  (586)  Topics  in  the  History  of  Science  and  Technology  (3)  Prerequisite: 
HST  275  or  consent  of  instructor.  Intensive  study  of  a  selected  theme  in  the  History  o1 
Science  and  Technology.  Examples  of  topics  include:  "Positivism",  "Occult  Studies 
and  the  Renaissance",  "The  Second  Industrial  Revolution".  May  be  repeated  under  a 
different  subtitle. 

HST  497.  (597)  Topics  in  Asian  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  103,  290.  Intensive  study 
of  selected  themes  and  events  in  Asian  history  not  regularly  covered  in  other  courses. 
Examples  of  topics  include:  The  Chinese  Revolution,  Meiji  Japan,  Gandhian  thought, 
nationalist  movements.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

HST  498.  Internship  in  Applied  History  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  101,  102,  201,  202,  470 
and  at  least  one  other  history  course  with  relevant  content.  Academic  training  and 
practical  field  experience  through  work  with  a  private  historical  agency  in  the  three 
county  area  in  and  around  Wilmington.  Faculty  supervision  and  evaluation  of  all  study 
and  on-site  activity.  Open  to  students  of  junior  or  senior  standing  who  have  been 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Intern  Program. 
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HST  499.    Honors  Work  in  History  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Consent  of  in- 
structor or  department  chairperson.  Individual  study  of  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494;  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 

LATIN 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

MARINE  BIOLOGY 

(See  Biological  Sciences) 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Dr.  D.  Smith,  chairperson.  Dr.  Adhar,  Dr.  Berman,  Dr.  Bianco,  Dr.  J.  Brown,  Dr.  Chang,  Dr. 
Dankel,  Dr.  Deck,  Dr.  DeSouza,  Dr.  Etheridge,  Dr.  Feng,  Dr.  Frierson,  Dr.  Greim,  Dr.  Gur- 
ganus,  Dr.  Herbst,  Dr.  Herman,  Dr.  Karlof,  Dr.  Kasala,  Dr.  Lugo,  Mr.  Lupton,  Dr.  McLaurin, 
Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Sadek,  Dr.  Saksena,  Dr.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  K.  Smith,  Dr.  Spackman, 
Ms.  Spike,  Ms.  Wager,  Dr.  Yan. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  Computer  Sciences  for  tlie  B.S.  degree:  Core  Require- 
ments: CSC  121,  122,  231,  241,  242,  332,  334,  360;  MAT  161,  162,  335;  STT  262,  362.  In 
addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  below,  one  of  which  a  student  must 
complete  in  order  to  fulfill  the  degree  requirements.  With  careful  planning  and  advising,  a 
student  may  complete  a  second  major  in  an  area  of  application. 

Option  1. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  applications  of  computer  science  to  the 
mathematical  or  physical  sciences.  CSC  325,  425,  460;  MAT  261,  361;  PHY  201,  202;  and 
two  courses  selected  from  CSC  305,  420,  MAT  418,  419,  435,  436,  471,  and  MAT/STT  465. 

Option  2. 

This  option  emphasizes  the  study  of  computers  as  systems.  Students  selecting  this  option 
are  prepared  for  careers  involving  systems  analysis  or  systems  integration,  or  for  graduate 
studies  in  computer  sciences.  CSC  305  or  325  or  MAT  361;  CSC  342,  410,  442,  460;  MAT 
261 ;  MAT  336  or  375;  PHY  201 ,  202. 

Option  3. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  use  the  computer  as  a  tool  for  industrial 
or  business  and  information  systems  applications.  CSC  455;  six  additional  hours  at  the  300 
or  400  level  in  Computer  Science,  Mathematics  or  Statistics,  approved  by  the  advisor;  ACG 
201,  203;  ECN  221,  222;  FIN  335;  MGT  350;  MKT  340;  PDS  314. 

A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  must  be  earned  on  each  required  computer  science  course;  a 
quality  point  average  of  (C)  2.0  or  better  must  be  earned  on  all  other  courses  required  for 
the  major. 

Note:  Students  interested  in  the  degree  program  in  computer  science  are  encouraged  to 
begin  their  mathematics  study  with  Calculus  I  (MAT  161).  Initial  placement  in  mathematics 
is  based  on  high  school  background  and  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Students  not 
prepared  for  calculus  in  their  first  semester  should  begin  with  MAT  115  or  111-112,  as 
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appropriate.  Students  who  place  into  MAT  162  are  advised  to  take  the  Advanced  Placemeni 
Test  to  receive  college  credit  for  MAT  161 . 

Computer  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

CSC  105.  Introduction  to  Computing  and  Computer  Applications  (3)  Basic  elements 
of  computing  machines  and  computing  processes.  Computer  hardware,  algorithms 
programming  languages,  some  applications  -  e.g.,  word  processing,  database  man- 
agement, communications  -  and  various  social  and  technical  issues  of  computer  tech- 
nology. Introduction  to  programming  in  some  language  and  familiarization  with  a  variety 
of  computer  systems. 

CSC  111.  Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  Using  FORTRAN  (3)  Prerequisite 
MAT  111  or  115.  Algorithms  and  computer  systems,  data  representation,  survey  o 
computer  applications,  elementary  programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN,  debugging 
and  verificatfon  of  programs.  Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

CSC  112.    Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite;  MAT  111  or  115  oi 

equivalent  preparation.  An  introduction  to  programming  in  a  high-level  language  foi 
students  who  are  not  computer  science  majors.  Algorithms,  computer  systems,  date 
representation,  survey  of  computer  applications,  elementary  programming  techniques 
debugging  and  verification  of  programs.  The  language  to  be  used  will  be  specified  ir 
the  schedule  of  classes.  Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

CSC  121.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  115,  oi 
equivalent.  Problem  solving  methods  and  algorithms  in  a  modern  high-level  program- 
ming language.  Introduces  one  or  more  programming  environments.  Emphasis  or 
programming  style  and  the  design,  coding,  and  testing  of  complete  programs.  A  grade 
of  "C"  or  better  is  required  for  taking  any  course  for  which  CSC  121  is  prerequisite 
Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

CSC  122.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  121.  Continuation 
of  CSC  121  with  emphasis  on  character  and  string  processing,  elementary  data  struc- 
tures, computer  graphics,  recursion,  and  use  of  software  tools.  A  grade  of  "C"  oi 
better  is  required  for  taking  any  course  for  which  CSC  1 22  is  prerequisite.  Three  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  hour  each  week. 

I 

CSC  125.  Computer  Language  -  FORTRAN  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  121.  Elementary  anc 
intermediate  programming  techniques  in  FORTRAN.  Computer  solution  to  numeric 
problems.  No  credit  after  completion  of  CSC  111. 

CSC  126.  Computer  Language  -  PL/1  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  111  or  121 .  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  programming  techniques  in  PL71 .  Computer  solution  to  numeric  problems 
and  non-numeric  problems. 
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CSC  127.  Computer  Language  -  COBOL  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  111  or  121.  Elementary 
and  intermediate  programming  techniques  in  COBOL.  Computer  solution  to  business 
oriented  problems. 

CSC  1 28.  Interactive  Personal  Computing  (2)  Prerequisite:  CSC  111  or  1 21 .  Elementary 
programming  techniques  using  interactive  services.  The  use  of  personal  computers. 

CSC  231.  (MAT  231)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Corequisite:  CSC  121.  Introduction  to 
discrete  mathematics.  Prepositional  logic;  set  algebra;  Boolean  algebra  and  elemen- 
tary graph  theory  and  applications  to  computer  science. 

CSC  241 .  Introduction  to  Computer  Systems  &  Assembly  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CSC  121.  Introduction  to  computer  structure.  Registers,  machine  instructions  and  for- 
mats; number  and  character  representation;  execution  control  and  addressing  tech- 
niques. Basic  input-output  programming;  files;  procedures,  segmentation,  and  linkage, 
recursion  and  re-entrancy;  floating-point  and  string  operations.  Symbolic  and  machine- 
level  debugging. 

CSC  242.    Digital  Logic  and  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  231  and  241 

Study  of  computer  system  organization.  Combinational  and  sequential  circuit  analysis 
and  synthesis;  medium  and  large-scale  integrated  circuits.  Register-transfer  language 
and  microprogramming;  instruction  fetch  and  execution;  flow  of  control.  Input-output, 
controllers,  interrupts,  communications  and  codes.  Introduction  to  computer  networks. 

CSC  305.  Computer  Graphics  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  122,  MAT  261.  Corequisite:  MAT 
335.  Detailed  study  of  two-dimensional  graphics  and  introduction  to  issues  from  three- 
dimensional  graphics.  Graphics  hardware  and  applications.  Study  of  graphics  primi- 
tives in  two  dimensions:  lines,  attributes,  windowing,  clipping,  transformations.  Over- 
view of  other  topics:  three-dimensional  transformations,  modeling,  color  science, 
rendering. 

CSC  325.     (MAT  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  1 1 1  or  1 21 ,  MAT  1 62 

An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work. 
Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  numerical  solution  of  ordi- 
nary differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient  use  of  the  com- 
puter are  emphasized. 

CSC  332.  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  122  and  231.  Study  of  basic  data  struc- 
tures and  their  applications.  Lists  and  trees;  graph  algorithms;  internal  and  external 
sort  and  search  techniques;  hashing;  analysis  and  design  of  efficient  algorithms;  file 
processing  techniques. 

'CSC  334.  Programming  Languages  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332.  Formal  definition  of  pro- 
gramming languages  including  specification  of  syntax  and  semantics.  Simple  state- 
ments including  precedence,  infix,  and  postfix  notation.  Global  properties  of  algorithmic 
languages  including  scope  of  declarations,  storage  allocation,  grouping  of  statements, 
binding  time  of  constituents,  subroutines,  coroutines,  and  tasks.  List  processing,  string 
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manipulation,  data  description,  and  sinnulation  languages.  Run-time  representation  of 
program  and  data  structures. 

CSC  337.  Parallel  Computing  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  242  and  332.  Hardware  and  software 
issues  in  parallel  computing.  Parallel  architectures,  network  topologies,  models  of  par- 
allel computation,  languages  for  parallel  programming,  and  parallel  algoritfims.  Parallel 
program  design  and  debugging  using  the  language  Occam.  Issues  of  non-determin- 
ism, synchronization  and  deadlock.  Survey  of  parallel  applications. 

CSC  342.  Operating  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  242  and  334.  Study  of  supervisory 
programs.  System  services  and  file  systems;  CPU  scheduling;  memory  management; 
virtual  memory;  disk  scheduling.  Deadlock  characterization,  prevention,  and  avoidance; 
concurrent  processes;  semaphores;  critical  sections;  synchronization.  Distributed  sys- 
tems and  communication  protocols. 

CSC  344.  Computer  Networks  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  342.  The  theory  and  application  of 
inter-computer  communication.  Local-  and  wide-area  networks;  data  transmission  and 
error  correction;  OSI  and  TCP/IP  layering  protocols;  ethernet,  token  ring,  token  bus, 
and  other  network  technologies;  network  topologies;  the  client-server  model;  bridges 
and  multi-protocol  routers;  the  Internet.  Applications  include  electronic  funds  transfer 
and  distributed  databases. 

CSC  350.  Computer  Components  and  Circuits  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  1 62  and  PHY  202. 
Introduction  to  the  basic  elements  of  electricity,  electronics,  and  semi-conductor  device 
theory  as  applied  to  computer  components.  Voltage,  current,  Ohms's  law;  capacitance, 
inductance,  reactance,  impedance,  and  analysis  of  AC  circuits;  transmission  lines; 
transistors,  flip-flops,  and  small-scale  integrated  circuits;  medium  and  large-scale  in- 
tegrated circuits  and  the  microprocessor. 

CSC  360.  Formal  Languages  and  Computability  I  (3)  PrerequisiteCSC  332.  An  intro- 
duction to  theoretical  computer  science.  Topics  include  regular  expression  and  finite 
state  concepts;  basic  automata  theory;  formal  grammars  and  languages;  computa- 
bility; Turing  machines;  elementary  recursive  function  theory. 

CSC  365.  Switching  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  231.  Switching  algebra,  gate  network 
analysis  and  synthesis.  Boolean  algebra,  combinational  circuit  minimization,  sequential 
circuit  analysis  and  synthesis,  sequential  circuit  state  minimization,  hazards  and  races, 
and  elementary  number  systems  and  codes. 

CSC  410.  Compiler  Construction  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  360.  Review  of  program  lan- 
guage structures,  translation,  loading,  execution,  and  storage  allocation.  Compilation 
of  simple  expressions  and  statements.  Organization  of  a  compiler  including  compile- 
time  and  run-time  symbol  tables,  lexical  scan,  syntax  scan,  object  code  generation, 
error  diagnostics,  object  code  optimization  techniques,  and  overall  design.  Use  of 
compiler  writing  languages  and  bootstrapping. 

CSC  420.  Simulation  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  231  and  STT  362.  Introduction 
to  simulation  and  comparison  with  other  techniques.  Discrete  simulation  models,  and 
introduction  to,  or  review  of,  queueing  theory  and  stochastic  processes.  Comparison 
of  discrete  change  simulation  languages.  Simulation  methodology  including  generation 
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of  random  numbers  and  variates,  design  of  simulation  experiments  for  optimization, 
analysis  of  data  generated  by  simulation  experiments,  and  validation  of  simulation 
models  and  results.  Selected  applications  of  simulation. 

CSC  425.  (525;  Mathematics  425/525)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  325, 
335  and  361 .  Introduction  to  the  theoretical  foundations  of  numerical  algorithms.  So- 
lution of  linear  systems  by  direct  methods,  least  squares,  minimax,  and  spline  ap- 
proximations; polynomial  interpolation;  numerical  integration  and  differentiation; 
solution  of  non-linear  equations;  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations. 
Error  analysis.  Certain  algorithms  are  selected  for  programming. 

CSC  432.  (532)  Advanced  Data  Structures  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332  and  MAT  335. 
Advanced  topics  in  data  structures,  with  emphasis  on  algorithmic  complexity.  Recur- 
sive list  manipulations;  paradigms  of  search;  biconnectivity,  strong  connectivity,  and 
precedence  relations  in  graphs;  pattern  matching;  search  trees;  memory  management 
and  secondary  storage;  optimal  techniques  for  sorting,  merging,  and  selection. 

CSC  442.  Advanced  Computer  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  342.  Advanced  top- 
ics in  computer  organization  and  architecture.  Readings  from  the  literature  contrasting 
alternative  organization  schemes  as  they  affect  systems  development.  Seminar  format. 

CSC  450.  Software  Engineering  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332.  Study  of  the  design  and 
production  of  large  and  small  software  systems.  Topics  include  systems  engineering, 
software  life-cycle  and  characterization;  use  of  software  tools. 

CSC  455.  Data  Base  Management  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  332.  Introduction  to 
data  base  concepts,  data  independence,  logical  and  physical  views  of  data  base 
systems.  Data  models:  hierarchial,  network,  and  relational.  Data  description  languages, 
query  functions,  relational  algebra. 

CSC  460.  Formal  Languages  and  Computability  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  360  Advanced 
topics  in  theoretical  computer  science.  Theory  of  computation;  languages  and  syntactic 
analysis;  computational  complexity  and  NP-completeness. 

CSC  475.  Topics  in  Computer  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  computer  science  not  covered  in  existing 
courses.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

CSC  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

CSC  495.  Seminar  in  Computer  Science  (1)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 
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CSC  499.    Honors  Work  in  Computer  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite.  Eligibility  for  honors 
program.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanation  on  p.  96,  97. 

Requirements  for  iVIajor  in  Mathematics:  Core  requirements:  MAT  161-162,  261,  275, 
335,  336,  375,  and  either  366  or  411;  CSC  121;  STT  262-362;  PHY  201-202;  and  at  least 
nine  hours  at  the  300  or  400  level  approved  by  the  advisor  in  an  area  related  to  mathematics. 
In  addition  to  the  core  requirements  there  are  three  options  listed  below,  one  of  which  a 
student  must  complete  to  fulfill  the  degree  requirements. 

I.  B.A.  degree  teacher  certification  in  IVIathematics:  MAT  345,  346  The  education  and 
psychology  courses  required  for  teacher  certification  satisfy  the  core  requirements  of  at  least 
nine  hours  at  the  300  or  400  level  in  an  area  related  to  mathematics.  Teacher  certification 
requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changed  by  the  state  at  any 
time. 

il.  B.A.  degree  In  Mathematics:  Nine  additional  hours  of  mathematics  courses  at  the 
300  or  400  level  approved  by  the  advisor. 

1 
III.  B.S.  degree  In  Mathematics:  MAT  361 ;  one  of  MAT  367,  41 1  (if  not  used  for  the  core 
requirement),  412  or  415;  495;  a  mathematical  modeling  course,  and  six  additional  hours  of 
mathematics  or  statistics  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  approved  by  the  advisor.  The 
modeling  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  taking  any  of;  MAT  419,  436  or  MAT/STT  465.  (Note: 
Some  of  these  courses  require  additional  prerequisites.) 

A  "C"  (2.0)  or  better  average  is  required  for  mathematics  courses  at  the  300-400  level. 

Note  1.  Additional  courses  required  in  the  three  programs  in  mathematics  must  be  chosen 
from  departmentally  approved  courses  which,  together  with  the  student's  mathe- 
matics courses,  comprise  a  coherent  program.  Normally  a  proposed  program  of 
study  should  be  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  student's  junior  year. 

Note  2.  Students  interested  in  a  degree  program  in  mathematics  are  encouraged  to  begin 
their  mathematics  study  with  Calculus  I  (MAT  161).  Initial  placement  in  mathematics 
is  based  on  high  school  background  and  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Stu- 
dents not  prepared  for  calculus  in  their  first  semester  should  begin  with  MAT  115 
or  111-112,  as  appropriate.  Students  who  place  into  MAT  162  are  advised  to  take 
the  Advanced  Placement  Test  to  receive  college  credit  for  MAT  161. 

Mathematics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

In  general,  mathematics  is  sequential  in  nature.  Therefore,  successful  mastery  of  each 
course  in  sequence  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  next  course.  In 
light  of  this,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  "C"  before 
registering  for  the  next  course  in  a  sequence.  With  special  permission  a  student  can  repeat 
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a  course  in  which  a  "D"  grade  is  obtained.  Sequences  offered  where  this  guideline  . 
plicable  are  MAT  111-112,  MAT  111-151,  MAT  111-  112-151-152,  MAT  115-151-152, 
111-112-161-162-261,  MAT  115-  161-162-261. 

MAT  100.  Foundations  of  Algebra  (0)  Designed  primarily  for  students  not  prepared  foV 
MAT  111  who  need  additional  manipulative  skills,  particularly  in  algebra.  Three  hours 
each  week.  (No  credit  granted  toward  graduation.  Hours  are  counted  in  computing 
student  loads,  but  not  in  computing  quality  point  ratios.) 

MAT  101-102.  College  Mathematics  for  The  General  Student  (3,3)  A  survey  of  math- 
ematical ways  of  thinking  designed  for  the  general  student.  Not  intended  as  preparation 
for  further  mathematics  courses.  Cannot  be  substituted  for  MAT  111,  112,  or  115. 
Emphasis  on  concepts  and  applications  rather  than  on  manipulative  skills.  Introduces 
logic,  number  systems,  algebra,  geometry,  probability,  statistics,  computers,  calculus 
and  the  history  of  mathematics.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a  grade 
of  "C"  or  better,  of  a  mathematics  course  numbered  141  or  higher. 

MAT  111.  Precalculus  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  performance  on  the  UNCW  math- 
ematics placement  test.  A  preparatory  course  for  further  mathematics  courses.  Equa- 
tions and  inequalities;  polynomial,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  graphs; 
systems  of  equations  and  inequalities.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  better,  of  MAT  115  or  mathematics  course  numbered  151  or  higher. 

MAT  112.  Precalculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite;  MAT  1 1 1  or  equivalent  or  satisfactory  perform- 
ance on  the  UNCW  mathematics  placement  test.  Topics  from  trigonometry  and  al- 
gebra. Includes  trigonometric  functions,  identities  and  equations;  zeros  of  polynomials, 
mathematical  induction;  sequences.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a 
grade  of  "C"  or  better,  of  MAT  1 15  or  a  mathematics  course  numbered  152  or  higher. 

MAT  115.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  performance 
on  the  UNCW  mathematics  placement  test.  (This  is  usually  equivalent  to  an  SAT  score 
above  500  in  math,  and  at  least  a  "B"  average  in  algebra  I  and  II,  geometry,  advanced 
algebra  and  trigonometry.)  A  one-semester  treatment  of  the  topics  listed  under  MAT 
1 1 1  and  MAT  112.  No  credit  granted  after  the  completion,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better 
of  MAT  111,  MAT  112,  or  a  mathematics  course  numbered  151  or  higher. 

MAT  141-142.  Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (3-3)  Real  number  system  and  related 
operations,  units  of  measurement,  graphs  and  data  analysis,  geometry,  logic  and  sets, 
and  introduction  to  calculators  and  computers. 

MAT  151-152.     Basic  Calculus  with  Applications  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  115  f/ 

151;  MAT  112  or  115  and  151  for  152.  Differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic  a/ 
certain  transcendental  functions,  partial  differentiation,  sequences  and  series.  Gres' 
emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  and  applications  than  on  theory  and  derivati? 
This  sequence  is  not  intended  for  students  who  need  mathematics  beyond  calctV 

MAT  161-162.     Calculus  with  Analytic  Geometry  (4-4)  Prerequisite:  MAT  112  or  7  d 

equivalent  preparation  in  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Treatment  of  calculus  of  a/  )f 

variable  intended  for  students  in  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  Fu/  i; 

and  limits;  differentiation  with  applications  including  maxima  and  minima,  relate  ar 
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differentials  and  approximations;  theory  of  integration  with  applications;  equations  of 
curves  including  the  conic  sections;  transcendental  functions;  infinite  sequences  and 
series.  Three  lecture  and  two  hour  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

MAT  231.  (CSC  231)  Discrete  Structures  (3)  Corequisite:  CSC  121.  Introduction  to 
discrete  mathematics.  Prepositional  logic;  set  algebra;  Boolean  algebra  and  elemen- 
tary minimization;  relations;  principles  of  recursion  and  induction;  elementary  graph 
theory  and  applications  to  computer  science. 

MAT  261.  Multivariate  Calculus  (4)  Prerequisite:  MAT  162.  Calculus  of  functions  of  sev- 
eral variables.  Polar  coordinates  and  parametric  equations,  solid  analytic  geometry, 
partial  derivatives,  multiple  integrals.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each 
week. 

MAT  275.  Axiomatic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite;  MAT  1 52  or  1 61 .  An  introductory  treatment 
of  prepositional  and  predicate  logic  and  methods  of  proof.  Elementary  set  theory, 
relations,  functions  and  topics  from  axiomatic  systems.  Emphasis  on  precision  in  the 
use  of  mathematics  as  a  language  and  rigor  in  proofs.  Students  present  and  discuss 
appropriate  material  to  gain  experience  in  communicating  mathematics. 

MAT  325.    (CSC  325)  Numerical  Algorithms  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  1 1 1  or  1 21 ,  MAT  1 62 

An  introduction  to  the  numerical  algorithms  fundamental  to  scientific  computer  work. 
Includes  elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation,  quadrature,  linear 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  non-linear  equations,  and  numerical  solution  of  or- 
dinary differential  equations.  The  algorithmic  approach  and  the  efficient  use  of  the 
computer  are  emphasized. 

MAT  335,  Linear  Algebra  and  Matrices  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  162.  Systems  of  linear 
equations,  vector  spaces,  algebra  of  matrices  and  linear  transformations,  determinants, 
applications. 

MAT  336.  Modern  Algebra  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275,  335  or  consent  of  instructor.  Equiv- 
alence relations;  groups,  subgroups,  normal  subgroups,  quotient  groups;  rings,  subr- 
ings,  ideals,  quotient  rings;  rings  of  integers,  fields  of  rational,  real  and  complex 
numbers,  polynomial  rings. 

MAT  345.  Modern  College  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Use  of  elementary  methods  in  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle,  special  em- 
phasis on  solving  original  examples,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  and 
projective  geometries. 

MAT  346.  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics  (3)  Corequisite:  MAT  275  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Development  of  mathematics  from  earliest  systems  to  present  century. 
Personalities  involved  with  the  contributions  of  each.  A  problem-study  approach  to  give 
the  student  some  training  in  research. 
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MAT  361.  Differential  Equations  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261 .  Theory  ,  methods  of  solution, 
and  applications  of  ordinary  differential  equations  with  emphasis  on  first  order  equa- 
tions and  linear  equations.  Additional  topics  from  power  series  solutions,  Laplace  trans- 
forms, linear  systems,  and  numerical  methods. 

IVIAT  366.  Advanced  Calcuius  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261 ;  corequisite:  MAT  335.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  vector-valued  functions  of  a  vector 
variable.  Jacobians,  inverse  and  implicit  function  theorems,  change  of  variables  in 
multiple  integrals;  theorems  of  Green,  Gauss,  and  Stokes;  applications. 

MAT  367.  Advanced  Calculus  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  366.  Further  topics  in  analysis  and 
their  applications.  Infinite  series,  power  series,  uniform  convergence;  Fourier  series 
and  orthogonal  functions;  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms;  elementary  applications  to 
differential  equations  and  boundary  value  problems.  Introduction  to  complex  variables 
and  residue  theory. 

MAT  375.  Combinatorics  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  262  and  either  MAT  275  or  CSC/MAT  231 . 
Techniques  for  counting  configurations  of  objects.  Recurrence  relations;  principle  of 
inclusion-exclusion;  graphs,  trees,  and  circuits.  Additional  topics  chosen  from  Polya's 
Theorem,  generating  functions,  and  network  flows. 

MAT  411-412.  (511-512)  Real  Analysis  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261,  275,  and  335  Ad- 
vanced study  of  convergence,  continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration  in  Euclidean 
space.  The  real  number  system,  basic  topology  of  Euclidean  spaces;  sequences  and 
series;  continuity,  differentiation  of  vector-valued  functions,  uniform  continuity;  theory 
of  integration;  implicit  and  inverse  function  theorems,  Stokes'  Theorem. 

MAT  415.     (515)  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  367  or  411 

A  first  study  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Algebra  of  complex  numbers,  elemen- 
tary functions  with  their  mapping  properties;  analytic  functions;  power  series;  integra- 
tion, Cauchy's  Theorem,  Laurent  series  and  residue  calculus;  elementary  conformal 
mappings  and  boundary  value  problems. 

MAT  418-419.  (518-519)  Applied  Analytical  Methods  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  361  and 
367.  A  thorough  treatment  of  the  solution  of  initial  and  boundary  value  problems  of 
partial  differential  equations.  Topics  include  classification  of  partial  differential  equa- 
tions, the  method  of  characteristics,  separation  of  variables,  Fourier  analysis,  integral 
equations  and  integral  transforms,  generalized  functions,  Green's  functions,  Sturm- 
Liouville  theory,  approximations,  numerical  methods. 

MAT  421.  (521)  Number  Theory  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  336.  Use  of  algebraic  techniques 
to  study  arithmetic  properties  of  the  integers  and  their  generalizations.  Primes,  divisi- 
bility and  unique  factorization  in  integral  domains;  congruences,  residues  and  quadratic 
reciprocity;  diophantine  equations  and  additional  topics  in  algebraic  number  theory. 

MAT  425.  (525;  CSC  425/525)  Numerical  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  325,  335,  and 
361.  Introduction  to  the  theoretical  foundations  of  numerical  algorithms.  Solution  of 
linear  systems  by  direct  methods;  least  squares,  minimax,  and  spline  approximation; 
polynomial  interpolation;  numerical  integration  and  differentiation;  solution  of  nonlinear 
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equations;  initial  value  problems  in  ordinary  differential  equations.  Error  analysis.  Cer- 
tain algorithms  are  selected  for  programming. 

MAT  435.  (535)  Linear  Programming  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  111  or  121  and  MAT  335. 
Methods  and  applications  of  optimizing  a  linear  function  subject  to  linear  constraints. 
Theory  of  the  simplex  method  and  duality;  parametric  linear  programs;  sensitivity  anal- 
ysis; modeling  and  computer  implementation. 

MAT  436.  (536)  Discrete  Optimization  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  435.  Theory  and  applica- 
tions of  discrete  optimization  algorithms.  Transportation  problems  and  network  flow 
problems;  integer  programming;  computer  implementation. 

MAT  451.  (551)  Topoiogy  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275  and  336.  A  study  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  general  topology.  Metric  spaces,  continuity,  completeness,  compactness, 
connectedness,  separation  axioms,  product  and  quotient  spaces;  additional  topics  in 
point-set  topology. 

MAT  457.  (557)  Differential  Geometry  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  366  or  41 1 .  Theory  of  curves 
and  surfaces  in  Euclidean  space.  Frenet  formulas,  cun/ature  and  torsion,  arc  length; 
first  and  second  fundamental  forms,  Gaussian  curvature,  equations  of  Gauss  and 
Codazzi,  differential  forms,  Cartan's  equations;  global  theorems. 

MAT  463.    (563)  Ordinary  Differentia!  Equations  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  335  and  361 . 

Advanced  study  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Existence  and  uniqueness;  systems 
of  linear  equations,  fundamental  matrices,  matrix  exponential;  series  solutions,  regular 
singular  points;  plane  autonomous  systems,  stability  and  perturbation  theory;  Sturm- 
Liouville  theory  and  expansion  in  eigenfunctions. 

MAT  465.  (565;  STT  465/565)  Applied  Probability  (3)  MAT  261  and  STT  362.  The 
formulation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  probablistic  models.  Selected  topics  in  prob- 
ability theory.  Conditioning,  Markov  chains,  and  Poisson  processes.  Additional  topics 
chosen  from  renewal  theory,  queuing  theory,  Gaussian  processes,  Brownian  motion, 
and  elementary  stochastic  differential  equations. 

MAT  471.    Projects  In  Mathematical  Modeling  (3)  Prerequisite:  Either  CSC  420  or  MAT 

435  or  461 ,  or  MAT/STT  465.  Techniques  of  problem  recognition  and  formulation,  and 
mathematical  solution  and  interpretation  of  results.  Each  student  will  construct  a  math- 
ematical model  under  the  supervision  of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Advisory  Committee 
and  report  on  the  investigation  in  written  and  oral  form.  Seminar  format. 

MAT  475.  Topics  in  Mathematics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  mathematics  not  covered  in  existing 
courses.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

MAT  481 .     (581)  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  275  and  336 

The  formal  study  of  truth  and  provability.  Prepositional  calculus;  predicate  calculus. 
Godel's  completeness  theorem,  applications  to  formal  number  theory  and  incomplete- 
ness. Additional  topics  chosen  from  areas  such  as  undecidability  or  nonstandard  anal- 
ysis. 
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MAT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  con- 
sent of  the  department  chairperson,  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathennatics 
courses  taken. 

IVIAT  495.  Seminar  In  l\/lathematics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Investigation  of  and  an  oral  report  on  a  mathennatical  topic  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Within  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  semester  enrolled, 
the  student  must  submit  an  outline  of  the  proposed  work  to  the  Mathematics  Advisory 
Committee  for  approval. 

MAT  499.  Honors  Worl<  in  Mathematics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honor  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 

Statistics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences) 

STT  205.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Social  Sciences  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: MAT  101,  111,  or  115.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  sci- 
ences.) Graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  univariate  data;  bivariate  data, 
organization  and  measures  of  association;  contingency  table  analysis;  sampling  dis- 
tributions; estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  introduction  to  linear  regression  and  cor- 
relation. 

STT  210.  Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Health  Sciences  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: MAT  111.  Collection,  tabulation  and  graphical  representation  of  data.  Meas- 
ures of  location  and  variation,  measures  of  association  and  chi-squared  distribution, 
correlation  and  regression,  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions,  estimation  and 

j  tests  of  hypotheses.  Health  care  statistics,  elementary  computer  skills  in  analysis  of 

!  data  and  interpretation  of  computer  printout. 

I 

STT  215.    Introduction  to  Statistics  with  Applications  in  the  Natural  Sciences  (3) 

I  Prerequisite:  MAT  111  or  1 1 5.  (Designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences.) 

Graphical  and  numerical  descriptive  methods;  random  variables  and  probability  dis- 
tributions; estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  (large  and  small  samples);  linear  regres- 
sion and  correlation;  one-way  analysis  of  variance;  contingency  tables  and  goodness 
of  fit. 

|STT  262.    Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  151  or  161. 

1  Introduction  to  descriptive  statistics,  random  variables  and  probability  distributions. 

I  Topics  include  descriptive  statistics,  data  collection,  graphical  methods,  measures  of 
location,  measures  of  dispersion;  sample  spaces,  probability  rules,  conditional  prob- 
ability, Bayes'  theorem;  discrete  and  continuous  random  variables,  probability  distri- 
butions, mathematical  expectation,  Tchebyshev's  theorem;  common  discrete  and 
continuous  probability  distributions  with  applications. 
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STT  305.  Statistics  in  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  introductory  statistics  course  from 
any  departnnent.  The  approaches  and  techniques  used  in  the  current  practice  of  sta- 
tistics. Topics  include  exploratory  and  confirmatory  analyses;  interactive  graphical  data 
analysis  using  modern  statistical  software.  No  previous  computer  experience  required. 

STT  350.  Survey  Sampilng  (3)  Prerequisite:  An  introductory  statistics  course  from  any 
department.  Elementary  survey  sampling  on  the  design  and  analysis  of  sample  sur- 
veys. Topics  include  design  of  questionnaires;  methods  of  data  collection;  sample- 
survey  designs  including  simple  random  sampling,  stratified  sampling,  cluster  sam- 
pling, and  systematic  sampling;  ratio  and  regression  estimation;  two-stage  cluster 
sampling;  sampling  from  wildlife  populations;  sources  of  errors. 

STT  362.  introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics  ii  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  262  and 
MAT  152  or  162.  Introduction  to  statistical  inference.  Topics  include  joint,  conditional 
and  marginal  distributions;  covariance;  functions  of  random  variables,  moment  gen- 
erating functions,  sampling  distributions,  central  limit  theorem;  point  and  interval  esti- 
mation; hypothesis  testing;  contingency  tables  and  goodness  of  fit  test. 

STT  41 1 .  (511)  Design  of  Experiments  and  Analysis  of  Variance  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any 
elementary  statistics  course.  Review  of  elementary  statistics;  design  of  experiments 
including  completely  randomized,  randomized  block,  factorial,  split-plot,  and  repeated 
measures  designs;  analysis  of  variance;  non-parametric  alternative  methods  of  anal- 
ysis. Statistical  software  packages  will  be  used  as  appropriate  in  problem  solving. 

STT  412.  (512)  Applied  Regression  and  Correlation  (3)  Prerequisite:  Any  elementary 
statistics  course.  Review  of  elementary  statistics;  linear  and  multiple  regression;  cor- 
relation. Statistical  software  packages  will  be  used  as  appropriate  in  problem  solving. 

STT  430.  (530)  Introduction  to  Non-Parametric  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  STT  362. 
Theory  and  methods  of  non-parametric  statistics  in  the  one-  and  two-sample  problems 
and  their  comparisons  with  standard  parametric  procedures.  Non-parametric  tests  for 
comparing  more  than  two  samples;  tests  of  randomness  and  independence. 

STT  440.  (540)  Linear  iVIodeis  and  Regression  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261  and 
335  and  STT  362.  Theoretical  introduction  to  the  general  linear  model  and  it  application 
to  simple  linear  regression  and  multiple  regression.  Estimation  and  hypothesis  testing 
of  model  coefficients;  residual  analysis;  analysis  of  covariance. 

STT  465.     (565;  MAT  465/565)  Applied  Probability  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261  and  STT 

362.  The  formulation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  probabilistic  models.  Selected  top- 
ics in  probability  theory.  Conditioning,  Markov  chains,  and  Poisson  processes.  Addi- 
tional topics  chosen  from  renewal  theory,  queuing  theory,  Gaussian  processes, 
Brownian  motion,  and  elementary  stochastic  differential  equations. 

STT  466-467.  (566-567)  Mathematical  Statistics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  261  and  STT 
362.  A  rigorous  introduction  to  mathematical  statistics.  Univariate  and  multivariate  prob- 
ability distributions;  conditional  and  marginal  distributions;  theory  of  estimation  and 
hypothesis  testing;  limiting  distributions  and  the  central  limit  theorem;  sufficient  statis- 
tics and  the  exponential  class  of  probability  density  functions. 
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STT  475.  Topics  in  Statistics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Topics  of  current  interest  in  statistics  not  covered  in  existing  courses.  May  be  repeated 
under  a  different  subtitle. 

STT  491 .  Directed  indlviduai  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  consent 
of  ttie  department  ctnairperson,  and  a  "B"  or  better  average  on  all  mathematical  sci- 
ences courses  taken. 

STT  499.  Honors  Worit  in  Statistics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program. 
Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

MUSIC 

(See  Fine  Arts) 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Dr.  Conser,  chairperson.  Dr.  Altrichter,  Dr.  Amon,  Dr.  Gauthier,  Dr.  Habibi,  Dr.  McGowan, 
Dr.  Megivern,  Dr.  Schmid,  Dr.  Shinn,  Dr.  Turrisi,  Dr.  Wilson. 

Requirements  for  a  IVIajor  in  Pliilosophy  and  Religion  for  the  B.A.  degree: 

I.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  In  Philosophy:  P&R  101,  103,  110,  115,  201,  202,  400, 
and  15  additional  hours  including  at  least  nine  at  the  300-400  level. 

II.  B.A.  degree  with  emphasis  in  Religion:  P&R  101,  103,  110,  125,  230,  232,  400;  two 
[courses  from  235,  236,  238,  240,  245,  246,  247,  or  248;  and  nine  additional  hours  at  the 
1300-400  level. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Philosophy:  P&R  101,  110,  115,  and  201  or  202;  an 
ladditional  9  hours  in  Philosophy  courses  at  the  300-400  level.  An  overall  "C"  average  in 
courses  counted  toward  the  minor. 

,  Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Religion:  P&R  103,  125,  230,  232;  an  additional  9  hours 
n  Religion  courses  at  the  300-400  level.  An  overall  "C"  average  in  courses  counted  toward 
:he  minor. 

Philosophy  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  101.  Invitation  to  Philosophical  Thinking  (3)  An  introduction  to  various  philoso- 
phers and  philosophical  problems  from  historical,  critical,  and  other  perspectives. 

j'&R  110.     Introduction  to  Logic  (3)  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  logic  including  the 
'         rules  of  deduction,  the  categorical  syllogism,  induction,  and  fallacies.  Initiation  in  com- 
puter logic  programs. 

'&R  115.    Introduction  to  Ethics  (3)  An  introduction  to  fundamental  principles,  theories, 
and  problems  in  ethics. 
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P&R  201 .  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical  thought 
in  ancient  and  nnedieval  times.  Emphasis  on  the  Greek  origins  of  the  philosophical 
tradition.  Readings  from  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Roman  philosophy  and  such 
Christian  thinkers  as  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

P&R  202.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II  (3)  A  survey  of  Western  philosophical 
thought  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  ration- 
alist and  empiricist  traditions.  Readings  from  such  philosophers  as  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Locke,  Hume,  Kant  and  Russell. 

P&R  205.  American  Philosophy  (3)  A  survey  of  American  philosophical  thought  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  Readings  from  such  American  thinkers  as  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  Federalist  authors,  Thoreau,  James,  Dewey  and  Quine. 

P&R  211.  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature  (3)  A  survey  of  past  and  present  theories  of 
human  nature;  oriented  toward  issues  in  education  and  human  development. 

P&R  213.  Existentialism  (3)  An  introduction  to  major  themes  in  existential  thought  such 
as  freedom,  authenticity,  death  of  God,  the  meaning  of  life.  Primary  source  readings 
from  existential  authors,  e.g.,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel. 

P&R  215.  Bioethics  (3)  Examination  of  the  principles  and  problems  in  the  application  of 
ethical  theory  to  medical  research  and  practice. 

P&R  216.  Business  Ethics  (3)  An  examination  of  the  principles  and  problems  in  the 
application  of  ethical  theory  to  administrative  and  management  practice. 

P&R  217.  Military  Ethics  (3)  An  examination  of  the  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the 
military  profession  and  the  practice  of  war. 

P&R  218.  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Fundamentals  of  an  axiomatic  logical  system,  including 
both  the  prepositional  calculus  and  the  predicate  calculus,  consistency  and  complete- 
ness proofs,  and  mathematical  induction. 

P&R  220.  Philosophy  &  Science  Fiction  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  philosophical  themes 
explored  in  contemporary  science  fiction.  Topics  covered  include  the  nature  and  limits 
of  science  and  technology,  human  nature,  and  the  viability  of  alternative  political  ar- 
rangements. The  emphasis  will  be  on  learning  to  identify  the  philosophical  themes  that 
underlie  much  of  contemporary  science  fiction  and  to  use  these  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  modern  world.  Readings  will  include  both  fiction  and  contem- 
porary philosophy. 

P&R  302.  Plato  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  1 01  or  201 .  Study  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Analysis, 
of  texts;  contemporary  interpretations.  i 

! 

P&R  303.  Aristotle  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  201.  An  examination  of  Aristotle's  philos- 
ophy through  selected  texts,  supplemented  with  contemporary  criticisms.  Aristotle's 
criticisms  of  Plato;  problems  of  Interpretation. 
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P&R  305.    Medieval  Philosophy  (3)  A  survey  of  Islamic,  Jewish  and  Christian  philosoph- 
ical thought  in  medieval  times.  Readings  from  such  thinkers  as  Augustine,  Avicenna, 
I         Averroes,  Maimonides  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

P&R  310.  (PLS  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite;  Junior 
standing  and/or  the  consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  and 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include:  natural 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism,  utilitarianism  and 
legal  realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law,  and  the  relation  of  law  and 
morality. 

P&R  313.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101,  115,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  An  exploration  of  philosophical  issues  and  concepts  central  to  an  under- 
standing of  social  and  political  life;  e.g.,  function  and  cause,  justice,  liberty,  equality, 
societal  facts  and  laws,  Utopias,  reason  and  political  argument,  political  obligation  and 
the  public  interest. 

P&R  316.    The  Philosophy  of  Art  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Investigation  and  exploration  into  both  traditional  and  contemporary  theories  regarding 
I  the  philosophy  of  art  and  its  associated  problems.  Visual  Arts,  such  as  painting,  sculp- 

j  ture,  film,  etc.,  will  be  examined. 

I  P&R  317.    Epistemology  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  201-202.  Fundamental  issues  in 
theory  of  knowledge:  nature  of  knowledge;  reasoning,  judgement;  truth,  certainty  and 
I  probability. 

!P&R  318.  Metaphysics  (3)  Prerequisite;  P&R  101  or  201-202.  Fundamental  issues  and 
positions  concerning  the  nature  of  reality:  theories  of  being,  substance,  causality. 

iP&R  320.  Philosophy  of  Mind  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  1 01  or  consent  of  instructor.  Selected 
readings  drawn  from  classical  and/or  contemporary  sources  bearing  on  problems  of 
the  self,  such  as  the  issue  of  personal  identity  and  the  concept  of  a  person,  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of  consciousness. 

Ip&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101.  Examination  of  the  basic 
problems  found  in  Western  philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immortality, 
religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 

'&R  345.  Philosophy  of  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Fundamental  issues  in  the  philosophy  of  science;  the  nature  of  scientific  method; 
modes  of  verification  and  the  role  of  paradigms. 

|>&R  360.    Philosophy  of  Evolution  (3)  Prerequisite;  P&R  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

'  Examination  of  philosophical  issues  found  in  the  study  of  evolution;  origins  of  the 
theory;  impact  on  science;  methodology  of  Darwinian  and  contemporary  evolutionary 
studies;  concepts  of  species,  natural  selection  and  adaptation  and  its  mechanisms; 
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application  of  evolutionary  theory  of  human  culture;  and  debates  over  creationism  and 
sociobiology. 

P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  An  interdis- 
ciplinary investigation  of  various  philosophical  and  religious  questions.  Themes  for 
study:  the  problem  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  majors  in  junior  or 
senior  year;  open  to  qualified  non-majors. 

P&R  401.    The  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  202   An 

examination  of  the  thought  and  influence  of  Kant  in  his  three  great  critiques,  especially 
the  first,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  as  well  as  in  his  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics 
of  Morals. 

P&R  405.  Contemporary  Philosophical  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  202  Pri- 
mary source  study  of  the  various  philosophers  of  the  20th  century,  representing  the 
major  schools  or  movements. 

P&R  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson, 

P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  philosophy  and  religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  of  selected  philosophic  and/or  religious  problems.  Three  hours 
each  week. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Work  In  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

Religion  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

P&R  103.  Introduction  to  Religion  (3)  Religion  as  a  field  of  study;  major  modes  of 
religious  expression;  chief  issues  in  religious  thought  and  experience;  the  search  for 

method  since  the  Enlightenment  critique;  contemporary  developments.  j 

I 

! 

P&R  125.  Great  Books  of  the  World's  Religions  (3)  Selections  from  classic  writings  o 
both  Western  and  Eastern  religions,  including  Hebrew  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  the 
Qur'an,  and  Buddhist  and  Hindu  scriptures.  Examination  of  their  central  ideas  anc 
values  as  well  as  their  development  and  acceptance  as  sacred  scriptures. 

P&R  140.  Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism -Hebrew  (3)  Basic! 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

P&R  1 41 .    Research  Tools  for  Historical  and  Textual  Criticism  -  Greek  (3)  Basic  stud 
of  the  Greek  language  with  special  attention  to  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
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P&R  230.  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  (3)  Survey  of  the  three  major  Abrahamic 
faiths;  the  origins,  beliefs  and  practices  of  these  "people  of  the  Book;"  history  of  their 
interactions  and  influence  on  Western  culture. 

P&R  231 .  Primitive  and  Classical  Religions  (3)  A  sun/ey  of  primitive  religion  as  revealed 
both  in  archaeological  research  and  remaining  primitive  customs;  examination  of  clas- 
sical faiths  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  ancient  Europe. 

P&R  232.  Asian  Religions  (3)  A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucian- 
ism; historical  aspects,  basic  insights,  contemporary  relevance. 

P&R  235.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Historical  study  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures and  their  cultural  background;  focus  on  the  values,  problems,  and  perceptions 
of  the  human  condition  reflected  in  these  texts  and  archaeological  data  related  to 
them. 

P&R  236.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3)  Historical  survey  of  the  canonical 
Christian  literature;  illustration  of  contemporary  methods  of  text-criticism,  literary-criti- 
cism, form-criticism,  and  redaction-criticism;  focus  on  results  of  modern  scholarship 
in  appreciating  the  Gospels  and  their  function  in  the  early  Christian  community. 

P&R  238.  History  of  Christianity  I:  Early  and  Medieval  (3)  Survey  of  the  basic  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  church  from  its  foundation  to  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Emphasis  on  major  thinkers  and  pivotal  events  that  determined  the  historical  trends. 

P&R  240.  History  of  Christianity  II:  Modern  (3)  Survey  of  the  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present.  Accent  on  the  contributions  of  the  chief  theologians 
and  the  particular  problems  raised  by  "modernity"  since  the  17th  century. 

'P&R  242.  Religion  in  America  (3)  Survey  of  religious  thought  and  experience  from  co- 
lonial times  to  the  present;  representative  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jev\/ish  leaders; 
native  American  and  black  American  traditions;  religious  reform  and  revivalism. 

iP&R  243.  Afro-American  Religion  (3)  Study  of  the  religious  life  of  black  American  com- 
munities, with  concentration  on  independent  traditions,  sects,  cults,  and  a  sampling  of 
major  thinkers  and  issues. 

^&R  245.  Judaism  (3)  Introduction  to  religious  beliefs,  rituals  and  traditions  of  Judaism. 
Examination  of  its  historical  background  and  contemporary  significance. 

^&R  246.  Islam  (3)  Introduction  to  religious  beliefs,  rituals  and  traditions  of  Islam.  Ex- 
amination of  its  historical  background  and  contemporary  significance. 

*&R  247.  Hinduism  (3)  A  survey  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy  over  its  three  thousand 
year  history.  Examines  myths,  philosophies,  rituals,  meditation  teachings,  and  social 
thought. 
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P&R  248.  Buddhism  (3)  Survey  of  the  essentials  of  Buddhism  as  seen  in  ethical  and 
social  thought,  meditation  practices,  philosophies,  rituals  and  art. 

P&R  255.  Historical  Geography  of  Middle  East  (Biblical  Era)  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY 
145  or  P&R  235  or  consent  of  instructor,  Geographical,  archaeological,  historical,  and 
geological  investigation  of  the  physical  environment  and  cultural  landscapes  that  pro- 
vide the  settings  for  the  evolution  of  the  population,  economics,  and  cultures  of  South- 
western Asia. 

P&R  325.  Psychology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite;  P&R  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  readings  on  the  nature  and  types  of  religious  experience,  and  on  theories  of 
personality  and  consciousness  as  they  relate  to  religion.  Examination  of  the  writings 
of  Freud,  Jung,  and  others. 

P&R  334,  Old  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Topics  will  vary  from  one  course  offering  to  another.  (The  Torah; 
the  Prophets;  the  Writings). 

P&R  336.  New  Testament  Literature  (3)  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  New  Testament.  Topics  will  vary  from  one  course  offering  to  another.  (The 
Gospels;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  Johannine  works;  the  Letters  of  Paul). 

P&R  337.  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  235  or  236  Analysis 
of  the  major  Jewish  and  Christian  writings  related  to  but  excluded  from  the  Bible, 
including  histories,  apocalypses,  testaments,  prayers,  moral  tales,  and  wisdom  books. 

P&R  340.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  101  or  103.  Examination  of  the 
basic  problems  found  in  Western  Philosophy  concerning  religion,  including  efforts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  role  of  faith  and  reason,  the  problem  of  evil,  immortality, 
religious  experience,  religious  language,  and  religious  pluralism. 

P&R  351.     (HST  351)  Religion  in  Early  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  242  or  HST  201 

Examination  of  the  role  and  significance  of  religion  in  early  American  culture  and  so- 
ciety. Topics  include  contact  between  Native  American  and  Euro-American  religious 
traditions,  Puritanism,  First  Great  Awakening,  religion  in  the  revolutionary  era,  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state. 

P&R  353.  Religious  Reform  In  Modern  America  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Examination  of  religious  thought  and  action  concerning  social  change  in 
modern  America.  Topics  include  urban  revivalism,  labor,  civil  rights,  and  peace  move- 
ments. Specific  attention  given  to  differing  interpretations  of  scripture,  church  teach- 
ings, and  religious  identity. 

P&R  355.  Southern  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103  or  consent  of  instructor.  Study  of 
religion  in  the  Old  and  New  South.  Topics  include  native  American  religious  traditions, 
religious  practices  of  blacks  and  whites,  evangelicalism  and  fundamentalism,  church 
involvement  in  political  and  social  issues. 
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P&R  400.  Colloquium  for  Majors  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  and  senior  standing.  An  inter- 
disciplinary investigation  of  various  philosopliical  and  religious  questions.  Ttiemes  for 
study;  the  problenn  of  evil,  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason,  symbolism  and  language, 
meaning  of  freedom,  and  concepts  of  determinism.  Required  of  majors. 

P&R  421.  Contemporary  Religious  Tiiought  (3)  Prerequisite:  P&R  103.  Primary  source 
study  of  principal  religious  thinkers  of  20th  century,  especially  within  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

P&R  491.  Directed  individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

P&R  495.  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Credit  in  philosophy  and  religion  and  consent  of 
department.  Research  of  selected  philosophic  and/or  religious  problems. 

P&R  499.  Honors  Worl<  in  Philosophy  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 
PHYSICS 

Dr.  Olszewski,  chairperson.  Dr.  Alexanian,  Dr.  Clator,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Haywood,  Dr.  Hernan- 
dez, Dr,  Karim,  Dr.  Moss. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physics  for  the  B.A.  degree:  PHY  201-202,  215,  225, 
260,  321,  335,  400  (1  semester  hour),  495,  and  two  300-400  level  physics  courses;  CHM 
[101-102  with  lab;  MAT  161-162  and  261.  Physics  majors  working  toward  certification  for 
[secondary  school  teaching  must  also  complete  Teacher  Education  Program  requirements. 
Teacher  certification  requirements  are  established  at  the  state  level  and  may  be  changed 
oy  the  state  at  any  time. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  Physics  course. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physics  for  the  B.S.  degree:  PHY  201-202,  215,  311- 
312,  321-322,  335,  345,  400  (3  semester  hours),  411-412,  455,  495,  and  two  of  the  following: 
115,  425,  435,  or  445;  CHM  101-102  with  lab;  MAT  335,  361  and  one  additional  three 
semester  hour  MAT  course  at  the  300-400  level. 

A  "C"  or  better  on  each  physics  course. 

Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification  In  Physics:  In  addition  to  completing  the  re- 
!iuirements  for  a  degree  in  physics  (see  above)  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Teacher 
■ducation  Program,  the  following  courses  are  also  required  for  certification:  BIO  110;  GLY 
20. 

Note:  Students  interested  in  the  B.S.  degree  in  Physics  are  advised  to  take  the  PHY  201- 
'02  sequence  in  the  freshman  year. 
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Physics  Course  Descriptions 

PHY  101-102.  Elementary  College  Physics  (4-4)  Corequisite:  MAT  111.  Mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  introduction  to  modern  physics. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  103.  Great  Ideas  In  Physics  (3)  Introduces  the  nature  of  science  to  the  nonscientist 
through  a  writing-intensive  approach  to  the  concepts  underlying  four  great  ideas  in 
physics:  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  the  relativity 
of  time,  and  the  wave-particle  duality  of  nature.  Explores  the  influence  of  science  on 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  the  arts,  and  vice  versa. 

PHY  105.  Introductory  Physics  (4)  Terminal  course  designed  to  cover  basic  principles 
of  physics.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  student  has  already  successfully  completed 
PHY  205.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  111.  Naked-eye  Astronomy  and  Archaeoastronomy  (3)  Detailed  knowledge  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars  is  used  to  understand  ancient  skywatch- 
ing  techniques,  calendars,  celestial  lore,  sky  mythology,  cosmological  concepts  and 
traditions;  the  impact  of  astronomy  on  the  architecture,  city  planning  and  cultures  o1 
prehistoric  societies:  ancient  European  (Stonehenge),  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Mesoam- 

1  erican,  and  Native  North  American.  (Occasional  night  viewings). 

3 

5*  PHY  170.    Photography  (3)  Techniques  and  procedures  in  the  use  of  photographic  ma- 

_  terials  and  equipment.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

f 

PHY  201-202.    General  Physics  (5-5)  Corequisite:  MAT  161-162.  201:  Mechanics,  heat, 
wave  motion  and  acoustics.  202:  Electrostatics,  magnetism,  circuits,  electrodynamics, 
I  optics,  atoms,  electrons,  radioactivity  and  nuclear  physics.  Four  lecture  and  two  lab- 

oratory hours  each  week. 

PHY  205.  Basic  Concepts  in  Physics  (3)  An  introductory  course  covering  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  topics  in  physics:  Mechanics;  properties  of  matter;  heat;  sound;  electricity  anc 
magnetism;  light;  atomic  and  nuclear  physics;  and  relativity  and  astrophysics.  May  nc 
be  taken  for  credit  if  student  has  already  successfully  completed  PHY  105. 

PHY  206-207.  Problems  In  General  Physics  (2-2)  Prerequisite:  PHY  101-102  and  cor 
equisite:  MAT  161-162.  Problems  in  general  physics  and  their  applications.  Two  probi 
lem  sessions  each  week. 

PHY  211-212  Electric  Circuits  (4-4)  Corequisite:  MAT  161.  Fundamental  laws  of  electric 
circuits;  transient  and  steady-state  sinusoidal  analysis  of  linear  circuits  by  complei 
frequency,  phasor  and  two-port  networks.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

PHY  215.  Special  Relativity  (1)  Prerequisite:  PHY  201  and  corequisite:  PHY  202.  Thi 
geometry  of  spacetime;  relativistic  momentum,  energy,  kinematics,  and  dynamics;  th 
physics  of  curved  spacetime;  and  the  effect  of  relativity  on  electricity. 
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PHY  225.  Electronics  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  An  introduction  to  electronics 
with  emptiasis  on  instrumentation  and  techniques  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Two 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PHY  260.  Introduction  to  Astronomy  (3)  Descriptive  course  in  principles,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  astronomy.  Occasional  night  viewing. 

PHY  311-312.  Mathematical  Physics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202.  An  introduction  to  the 
mathematical  techniques  useful  in  physics:  vector  analysis,  operator  and  matrix  anal- 
ysis; functions  of  a  complex  variable  and  calculus  of  residues;  differential  equations, 
special  functions  of  a  complex  variable  and  calculus  of  residues;  differential  equations, 
special  functions  of  mathematical  physics;  Fourier  series  and  transforms,  eigenfunc- 
tions  and  Sturm-Liouville  equation;  Green's  functions;  variational  methods;  and  per- 
turbation theory. 

PHY  321-322.  Mechanics  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202.  Elements  of  Newtonian  mechan- 
ics, mechanics  of  continuous  media,  Lagrange's  equation,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body. 

PHY  335.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics  (3)  Corequisite:  PHY  215.  Survey  of  modern 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  including  historical  development,  and  wave  mechanics. 

PHY  345.  Quantum  Mechanics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  335  and  corequisite:  MAT  361 .  An 
introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  quantum  mechanics.  Topics  include  operators; 
symmetry;  orbital  and  spin  angular  momentum;  and  applications  to  simple  systems. 

PHY  400.  Advanced  Laboratory  (1)  (May  be  repeated  for  up  to  three  hours  credit)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  various  labo- 
ratory techniques,  error  analysis  and  reduction  of  data  by  digital  computer. 

PHY  411-412.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3-3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202  and  corequisite: 
MAT  261.  Electric  and  magnetic  field  theory;  Poisson's  and  Laplace's  equation;  har- 
monic methods,  special  methods  for  solution  of  electrostatics  problems,  material  me- 
dia and  boundary  value  problems;  electromagnetic  waves  and  radiation; 
electromagnetic  laws  of  optics. 

iPHY  415.  Solid  State  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  335.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties 
of  solids  — crystal  structure;  mechanical,  thermal  and  electromagnetic  properties  as 
determined  by  the  phonon,  electron,  and  magnon  characteristics. 

:=HY  425.  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  345.  The  quantum  theory 
I  of  atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  spectra.  Topics  include  relativistic  and  electro- 
I  magnetic  interactions;  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  helium  atom,  multielectron  atoms;  ra- 
'         diative  and  Auger  transitions,  selection  rules;  diatomic  and  simple  polyatomic 

molecules. 
i 
i*HY  435.    Nuclear  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  345  or  consent  of  instructor.  Introduction 

to  properties  of  the  nucleus;  natural  and  artificial  radioactivity;  nuclear  reactions  and 

particle  accelerators. 
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PHY  445.  Optics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  202  and  MAT  261 .  Physical  and  geometrical  optics. 
Huygen's  principles,  electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

PHY  455.  Thermal  Physics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  335  or  consent  of  instructor.  Principles 
of  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer;  response  of  molecules  to  temperature  effects 
illustrated  by  introduction  to  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics. 

PHY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite;  Junior  or  senior  standing  anc 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PHY  495.  Physics  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  se- 
lected topics  in  physics. 

PHY  499.  Honors  Work  In  Physics  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program  anc 
senior  standing.  Independent  study  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  \ 

Dr.  Sheridan,  chairperson.  Dr.  Ahmad,  Dr.  Dawson,  Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Jone: 
Dr.  Lowery,  Ms.  Wang. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Political  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree:  42  hours  of  Political 
Science  which  must  include  101-102,  111,  210  and  211.  Twenty-one  hours  must  be  at  the 
300-400  levels  and  at  least  one  300-400  level  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following 
sub-fields:  American  government  and  politics,  political  theory  and  methodology,  international 
relations,  and  comparative  government.  Students  are  expected  to  complete  the  required 
lower  level  courses  before  upper  level  ones. 

A  "0"  grade  point  average  over-all  on  300-400  level  political  science  courses  is  required, 
and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  mandatory  in  the  specific  courses  required  in  the  department 
listed  above. 

All  persons  taking  a  major  in  Political  Science  must  take  either  Introduction  to  Statistics 
with  Applications  in  the  Social  Sciences  (STT  205)  or  six  hours  in  a  foreign  language  choser 
from  the  following  courses:  101,  102,  120,  201,  202,  or  upper  level  courses  for  which  202  is 
a  prerequisite.  Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  encouraged  to  study  a  moderr 
foreign  language  and  to  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  computer  science,  statistics  anc 
calculus. 

I 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Political  Science:  24  hours  in  Political  Science  with  a 
least  1 2  hours  selected  from  300-level  courses  or  above.  Courses  to  be  distributed  as  follows 
PLS  101 ,  111;  at  least  one  course  in  American  government  and  politics  (300,  301 ,  302,  303' 
304,  305,  307,  308,  309,  316,  340,  405,  406,  407);  at  least  one  course  in  political  theory  and 
methodology  (310,  312,313,314,  315,  411,  415);  at  least  one  course  in  international  relation! 
(422,  423,  425,  426,  427);  at  least  one  course  in  comparative  government  and  politics  (33C 
331,335,336,338,339).  J 
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Political  Science  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Political  Science) 

PLS  101-102.  American  National  Government  (3-3)  101  focuses  upon  basic  principles, 
institutions  and  functions  such  as  federalism,  separation  of  powers,  civil  liberties,  and 
judicial  review.  102  introduces  the  political  environnnent  of  public  opinion,  political  par- 
ties and  interest  groups  and  traces  its  impact  upon  national  policy  areas,  such  as  civil 
rights,  the  economy,  and  national  defense. 

PLS  111.  Politics  and  Government  in  Global  Perspective  (3)  A  survey  from  a  cross- 
national,  comparative  perspective  of  politics  and  governmental  institutions  within  and 
among  nation-states.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  political  theory  and 
ideology  in  the  governance  of  states. 

PLS  202.  Contemporary  Political  Issues  (3)  An  examination  of  important  domestic  and 
international  political  issues  and  their  relationship  to  the  overall  political  process.  Topics 
include  arms  control,  affirmative-action,  the  media  and  politics,  social  welfare  policy, 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Third  World,  and  religion  and  politics. 

PLS  206.    American  State  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
j         organization,  functions,  and  political  processes  of  the  American  states. 

'LS  207.  American  Urban  Government  and  Politics  (3)  A  study  of  the  structure,  func- 
tions, political  processes,  problems  and  trends  in  American  city  and  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

'LS  210-211.  Research  Methods  in  Political  Science  (3-3)  An  introduction  to  the  ra- 
tionale and  application  of  basic  methods  of  political  research.  PLS  210  focuses  on 
library  research,  the  information  sources  of  government  and  politics  and  how  to  use 
them.  PLS  211  introduces  quantitative  methods  -  the  principles,  applications,  and 
limitations  of  statistical  and  computer  analysis  of  political  phenomena. 

I'LS  300,  301 .  American  Constitutional  Law  (3,3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 01 .  Analytical  study 
of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  separation  of  powers  and  individual  rights. 
300:  the  powers  of  the  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  branches  of  national  govern- 
ment; the  relationships  among  these  branches;  and  the  federal  system.  301 :  individual 
rights  and  liberties  other  than  procedural  rights  of  persons  involved  with  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

LS  302.  Public  Opinion  and  Democracy  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  211  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. An  examination  of  the  origin,  content,  and  policy  impact  of  public  opinion  in 
democratic  nations,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  contemporary  American  experience. 

LS  303.  Elections  and  Voting  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  21 1  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  citizen  beliefs  and  preferences  on  election  outcomes. 
The  course  is  structured  around  a  critical  examination  of  the  assumptions,  findings 
and  interpretations  of  the  major  voting  studies  since  World  War  II. 
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PLS  304.  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101  A  study  o 
the  theories  and  methods  of  analyzing  and  explaining  public  policy  and  the  substance 
of  recent  domestic  policies  in  the  areas  of  public  finance  and  human  and  physica 
resources,  including  welfare,  education,  protection  of  the  environment,  housing,  health 
urban  renewal  and  transportation. 

PLS  305.  The  Constitution  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101 
Study  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  rights  of  suspects,  defendants,  witnesses 
and  convicted  criminals. 

PLS  307.  The  American  Legislature  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  Functional  study  of  leg 
islative  bodies  and  lawmaking.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  the  role  of  legislatures 
the  impact  of  constituencies,  parties,  interest  groups,  interpersonal  relationships  anc 
other  pressures  on  legislators;  legislative  structure;  and  the  decision-making  process 

PLS  308.  Public  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  Introduction  to  public  admin 
istration  in  the  United  States.  Nature  and  scope  of  public  administration,  public  interes 
in  the  administrative  process,  role  of  administrators,  formal  and  informal  organization 
public  personnel  and  financial  management. 

PLS  309.  The  American  Chief  Executive  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  An  examination  o 
the  concept  of  a  political  chief  executive  as  a  coordinate  member,  with  legislature  anc 
courts,  of  a  government  team.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  powers,  roles,  decision 
making  processes,  and  institutional  development  of  the  offices  of  president,  governor 
and  mayor. 

PLS  310.  (P&R  310)  Legal  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junio 
standing  and/or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  nature,  concept  anc 
sources  of  law  and  the  various  schools  of  jurisprudence.  Topics  treated  include  natura 
law;  historical,  analytical  and  sociological  jurisprudence;  idealism;  utilitarianism;  lega 
realism;  equity,  justice,  precedent,  custom  and  law;  and  the  relation  of  law  and  morality, 

PLS  312.  Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  102,  111,  anc 
211.  A  synthesis  of  the  theoretical  questions,  techniques,  and  approaches  in  the  sub- 
fields  of  political  science,  e.g.  American  politics,  comparative  politics,  Internationa 
relations,  political  behavior,  public  law  and  political  theory. 

PLS  313.  Early  Political  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ar 
introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of  political  theory  from  the  5th  Century  B.C 
through  the  medieval  era.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  political  ideas  of  Plato 
Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  Cicero,  Augustine,  medieval  philosophers,  anc| 
Aquinas  in  order  to  discover  the  recurring  themes  of  political  inquiry.  I 

PLS  314.  Modern  Political  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  consent  of  instructori 
A  critical  examination  of  political  ideas  from  1500  to  1900  with  special  attention  to  thosf' 
of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Hume,  Burke,  Hegel,  Ben 
tham,  Marx,  the  Mills,  Spencer,  T.H.  Green  and  Nietzsche. 
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PLS  315.  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  concept  of  ideology  and  its  significance  in  the  modern  world. 
Systennatic  analysis  of  the  major  political  ideologies  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  with 

i_      emphasis  on  democracy,  communism,  fascism,  nationalism,  anarchism,  and  the  New 

f      '-^^• 

PLS  316.  Women  and  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  political  perspectives  on  sex  role  differentiation.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  will  be  political  socialization  of  women  in  ancient  and  modern  society; 
women's  roles  in  politics  and  government;  political  consequences  of  women's  entry 
into  the  work  force;  and  contemporary  issues  in  the  women's  movement.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  throughout  on  comparative  political  analysis. 

^LS  330.  Political  Systems  of  Africa  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  governments  and  politics  of  selected  sub-Saharan  African  states.  A  survey  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  economic,  social  and 
political  problems. 

i'LS  331.  Politics  in  Developing  Nations  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 1 1  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  confronting  devel- 
oping nations.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  issues  as  cultural  pluralism,  one-party 
states,  military  dictatorships,  and  U.S.  relations  with  the  developing  world. 

*LS  335.  European  Political  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Political  institutions  and  processes  of  selected  European  countries,  including  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany. 


i'LS  336.  Political  Systems  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (3)  A  comparative 
study  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern 
European  Countries;  the  post-Stalin  dynamics  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  con- 
temporary changes.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  foreign  relations,  especially  with 
Communist  China. 


LS  338.  Political  Systems  of  the  Middle  East  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 1 1  or  consent  of 
instructor.  The  governments  and  politics  of  the  Middle  East  with  emphasis  on  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  1945.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  forces  that  have 
shaped  contemporary  Middle  Eastern  politics:  Islam,  nationalism,  modernization,  and 
current  political  trends.  The  political  institutions  and  processes  and  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  of  selected  countries  will  be  studied. 

-S  339.  Political  Systems  of  Asia  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  countries.  Special  emphasis  on  the  contem- 
porary political,  social  and  economic  problems  of  India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  China,  In- 
donesia and  other  Asian  countries. 
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PLS  340.  Blacks  In  American  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111  or  101  or  consent  o1 
instructor.  A  study  of  American  political  institutions  and  processes  through  the  eyes  o1 
Black  Annerica.  This  study  will  analyze  the  power  structure  in  the  black  community, 
dissent  and  protest,  black  participation  in  the  political  system,  black  leaders  and  pol- 
iticians and  their  politics,  and  the  uniqueness  of  black  politics  as  compared  with  the 
wider  spectrum  of  the  political  system. 

PLS  405.  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  21 1  or  conseni 
of  instructor.  An  historical  and  analytical  treatment  of  the  appearance  and  realignmeni 
of  political  parties  during  the  five  successive  "national  party  systems"  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  question  of  contemporarv 
party  disarray  and  potential  realignment. 

PLS  406.  Contemporary  Southern  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  21 1  or  consent  of  in 
structor.  An  examination  of  recent  developments  throughout  the  American  South  anr 
their  impact  on  national  politics.  Topics  covered  include  southern  political  culture,  the 
decline  of  the  one-party  system,  and  the  changing  roles  of  blacks  and  organized  labor 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  independent  research  projects  involving  student  analysis  o1 
census,  election  return,  and  public  opinion  survey  data. 

PLS  407.  The  American  Judicial  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  Analysis  of  the 
organization,  powers  and  role  of  the  judiciary.  Topics  studied  will  include  the  politica 
role  of  American  judges,  factors  influencing  judicial  policy-making,  selection  of  judges, 
the  role  of  lawyers,  and  socio-metric  relationships  within  the  judiciary. 

I  PLS  411.    (SOC  411)  Techniques  of  Public  Opinion  Polling  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  211 

8  or  SOC  301  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  skills  in  all  phases  of  public  opinion  polling; 

issue  focus;  questionnaire  construction;  sample  selection,  interview  techniques;  ele- 
mentary data  analysis;  interpretation  and  presentation  of  results.  Opinion  polls  of  cur- 
I  rent  political  and  social  issues  conducted  as  class  projects  to  develop  these  skills. 

PLS  415.  American  Political  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
American  political  thought  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

PLS  422.    Contemporary  American  Foreign  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101  or  111 

The  roles  and  interrelationships  of  Congress,  the  media,  public  opinion,  the  president, 
the  secretaries  and  departments  of  state  and  defense,  and  the  intelligence  communitv 
are  examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  content  and  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the 
process  of  policy  formulation  and  implementation. 

PLS  423.  National  Security  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  A  study  of  formulation  ot 
security  policy,  including  the  roles  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  and  d 
non-governmental  factors;  evolution  of  changing  assumptions,  strategies,  and  goals; 
the  nature  of  U.S.  security  requirements,  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad,  and  the 
cost  of  strategies  based  on  weapons  superiority,  arms  control,  and  disarmament.      | 

PLS  425.  international  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  1 1 1  or  consent  of  instructor.  Nature! 
of  international  relations  including  analyses  of  basic  factors  motivating  national  policies  j 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organizations  as  institutions  for  promotinci 
peace  and  welfare  in  a  world  of  sovereign  states.  I 
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PLS  426.  International  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  101.  Nature,  development  and  basic 
concepts  of  international  law.  Examination  of  the  scope,  sources  and  sanctions  of 
international  law;  its  relation  to  municipal  law;  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and 
individuals;  methods  of  settling  international  disputes.  Characteristic  cases  used  as 
illustrations. 

PLS  427.  International  Organizations  (3)  Prerequisite;  PLS  111  or  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  A  survey  of  the  evolution,  objectives  and  methods  of  various  types  of  regional 
and  universal  organizations  and  their  role  in  contemporary  international  relations.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  principal  functions  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  European  economic  community. 

PLS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PLS  495.  Departmental  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  political  science  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson.  Consideration  of  special  topics  in  political  science. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

pLS  498.  Internship  In  Political  Science  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  PLS  111,  101,  211,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  PLS  300,  304,  or  308.  This  course  is  open  only  to  persons 
taking  a  concentration  in  political  science  who  are  classified  as  junior  or  seniors.  The 
internship  involves  an  experiential  learning  in  selected  public  or  private  agencies  or 
with  an  individual  which  allows  the  student  to  utilize  academic  training  while  learning 
from  a  practical  field  experience.  A  formal  research  project  is  a  major  part  of  the 
internship. 

'LS  499.  Honors  Work  in  Political  Science  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  pro- 
i         gram  and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

'•or  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 
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I  Dr.  Jackson,  chairperson.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Bradley,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Bruce,  Dr.  Galizio,  Dr. 
Ilakan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Keith,  Dr.  Kishton,  Dr.  Kowal,  Dr.  Lamb,  Dr.  Loren, 
|ir.  MacKain,  Dr.  Noel,  Dr.  Overman,  Dr.  Pilgrim,  Dr.  Puente,  Dr.  Sawrey,  Ms.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
limmons,  Dr.  Williams. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Psychology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  PSY  105,  225,  355, 
!o5,  one  course  from  each  of  the  six  categories  listed  below,  and  nine  additional  hours  in 
jSY  courses  at  the  300-400  level.  Category  1:  PSY  220,  221,  223,  320  or  324.  Category  2: 

SY  410,  412,  or  417.  Category  3:  PSY  418,  456  or  457.  Category  4:  PSY  346,  347  or  365. 
lategory  5:  PSY  336,  337  or  425.  Category  6:  PSY  350,  352,  450,  or  465.  A  grade  of  "C" 

■  better  is  required  in  PSY  105,  and  no  more  than  one  course  with  a  grade  of  "D"  can  count 
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toward  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  psychology.  There  also  must  be  a  "C"  or  bette 
average  across  all  courses  attempted  within  the  department.  Additional  requirements  for  thi 
major  include  a  course  selected  from  BIO  105  or  BIO  206  and  a  "C"  or  better  in  MAT  11 
or  more  advanced  mathematics  course. 

Psychology  Course  Descriptions 

PSY  105.  General  Psychology  (3)  Principles  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  scientific 
methods  used  in  studying  human  behavior. 

PSY  110.  Self-Management  and  Self-Motivation  (3)  Techniques  and  concepts  to  pre 
vide  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  improve  performance.  Development  in  copini 
skills,  including  determination  and  modification  of  motivation,  self-management  am 
time-management  skills,  and  efficient  methods  of  learning  and  organizing  material 
and  solving  problems.  (Not  for  social  science  general  degree  requirement  or  psy 
chology  major  credit.) 

PSY  145.    Psychology  Applied  to  Human  Life  (3)  Psychological  principles  and  finding 

as  applied  to  particular  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  various  stress  situations.  Primar 

J  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  human  adjustment. 

I 

3 

:  PSY  210.    Science  and  Pseudoscience  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  sophomore  stanc 

t  ing.  Examination  of  bases  for  scientific  and  pseudoscientific  claims  to  knowledg( 

?  Considers  criteria  for  description  and  explanation  in  science;  uses  these  criteria  t 

demarcate  between  areas  that  are  scientific  and  those  whose  claims  to  be  scientifi 
,  are  questionable.  Evaluates  areas  such  as  parapsychology  and  astrology.  Emphasize 

I  use  of  critical  thinking  skills. 

PSY  216.  Educational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  is  suggested.  Study  of  tl- 
application  of  psychological  theories  and  principles  in  educational  settings. 

PSY  220.  Child  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  145.  Human  psychologic 
development  through  childhood  and  early  adolescence.  Normal  development  is  en 
phasized  with  discussion  of  problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  develoi 
ment. 

PSY  221.  Adolescent  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  145.  Human  psycholo 
ical  development  from  late  childhood  through  adolescence.  Normal  development 
emphasized  with  discussion  of  problem  areas  and  other  influences  upon  such  devt 
opment. 

PSY  223.  Lifespan  Human  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  145  Variables  ar 
factors  underlying  human  growth  and  development  across  the  lifespan.  Physical,  co 
nitive,  social,  emotional,  and  sexual  development  are  emphasized. 
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PSY  225.  Introductory  Statistics  for  the  Behaviorai  Sciences  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
105  and  a  "C"  or  better  in  MAT  111  or  a  higher  level  MAT  course.  Limited  to  students 
concentrating  in  psychology.  Introduction  to  the  statistical  techniques  nnost  often  used 
by  behavioral  scientists  for  either  descriptive  purposes  or  hypothesis  testing.  Para- 
metric techniques  are  emphasized,  but  nonparametric  tests  are  included.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  245.  Drugs  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite;  Three  semester  hours  credit  in  psychol- 
ogy. Psychological  aspects  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  Emphasis  on  the  effects  of  major 
psychoactive  drugs  (including  alcohol)  on  behavior,  the  psychological  determinants  of 
drug  use,  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

PSY  262.  Psychology  of  Consciousness  (3)  Prerequisite;  PSY  105.  Mental  processes 
which  occur  during  various  states  of  human  consciousness  such  as  sleep,  biofeedback 
and  meditation.  Emphasis  on  the  research  and  theories  of  brain  processes  during 
states  of  consciousness. 

^SY  265.  Human  Sexual  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite;  Three  hours  of  psychology,  excluding 
PSY  110.  Psychological  aspects  of  human  sexuality  with  emphasis  on  psychosexual 
development  and  behavior.  Includes  discussion  of  causative  factors  and  treatment  of 
sexual  disorders  and  deviations. 

'SY  311.  Psychology  of  Language  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  An  introduction  to  theory 
and  research  concerning  human  language  use.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  human 
linguistic  competence,  the  perception  of  speech,  the  comprehension  of  speech,  mem- 
ory for  verbal  information,  the  production  of  speech,  and  the  biological  basis  of  human 
language. 

i»SY  320.    Developmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  220.  Examination  of 

;        various  areas  of  behavior  (motor,  social,  and  intellectual)  and  theoretical  explanations 

of  their  development.  Emphasis  on  underlying  psychological  and  biological  processes. 

"SY  322.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Prerequisite;  PSY  105  or  220  Phys- 
ical, cognitive,  and  personality  characteristics  of  the  major  types  of  childhood  excep- 
tionality, including  high  intelligence  and  creativity,  mental  retardation,  learning 
disabilities,  emotional  disorders,  language  impairments,  and  sensory  and  physical 
handicaps.  Assessment,  etiology,  family  relations,  and  treatment. 

ISY  324.  Psychology  of  Adulthood  and  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite;  Three  hours  in  psy- 
chology, excluding  PSY  110.  A  developmental  approach  to  the  portion  of  the  lifespan 
from  young  adulthood  through  senescence.  Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  psycho- 
logical, psychosocial  and  physiological  aspects  of  development. 

SY  336.  Industrial  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite;  PSY  105.  Psychological  techniques  in 
personnel  selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  reduction  of  accidents,  training,  mo- 
rale, and  other  factors  utilized  in  industrial  work. 
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PSY  337.  Vocational  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  or  permission  of  instructo 
Individual  vocational  behavior  and  development.  Topics  include  the  history  of  vocs 
tional  psychology,  theories  of  vocational  development  and  choice,  as  well  as  stimulus 
organismic,  and  response  variables  correlated  with  the  choice  process.  Attention  i 
directed  toward  theories  and  research  concerning  the  meaning  of  vocational  motivatio 
and  vocational  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  prediction  of  vocational  success  and  satis 
faction.  Systems  for  defining  vocational  problems  are  included. 

PSY  346.  Psychology  of  Personality  (3)  Prerequisite;  PSY  105.  A  study  of  the  basi 
facts  concerning  the  structure,  organization,  and  adjustmental  mechanisms  of  persor 
ality. 

PSY  347.  Psychopathology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  The  study  of  behavioral  patholog\ 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  underlying  factors  of  the  neuroses,  psychoses,  an 
character  disorders. 

PSY  350.  Principles  of  Behavioral  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  Application  of  th 
principles  of  behavioral  control  in  interpersonal,  educational,  and  clinical  settings.  Err 
phasis  on  behavioral  modification  techniques  such  as  contingency  management,  de 
sensitization,  biofeedback,  etc. 

J  PSY  352.    Behavioral  Medicine  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05  or  1 45.  Integrates  psychologic; 

3  and  biomedical  knowledge  relevant  to  physical  health  and  illness.  Describes  the  ir 

teraction  of  psychological  phenomena  with  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  pathogenesis 

treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  disorders. 

PSY  355.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  225.  Basi 
principles  of  psychological  research  design  and  evaluation,  including  techniques  c 
data  collection  and  analysis,  and  conduct,  interpretation,  and  reporting  of  various  type 
of  psychological  research.  Experimental  research  is  emphasized.  Three  lecture  an^ 
three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  365.    Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  Individual  human  behavior  as 
function  of  the  influence  of  other  persons.  Emphasis  on  the  psychology  of  perso 
perception,  interpersonal  communication  and  relationships,  attitude  formation  ani 
change,  and  small  group  behavior. 

PSY  366.  Psychology  of  Marriage  and  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  ps\ 
chology.  Personality  development  within  the  marriage  and  family  including  recent  the 
oretical  and  empirical  findings  on  courtship,  interpersonal  attraction,  marriage  contrac 
and  the  various  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  Communication,  familial  functioning  an 
dysfunctioning  are  emphasized. 

PSY  370.  (EVS  370)  Environmental  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  The  stuo 
of  the  effects  of  the  physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  EmphasI 
will  be  placed  on  man's  perception  of  this  environment,  the  behavioral  effects  of  no;; 
ious  factors  in  the  environment,  the  psychology  of  environmental  design,  and  the  foj 
mation  and  change  of  attitudes  about  the  environment.  I 
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PSY  405.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  semester  hours 
credit  in  psychology.  History  of  psychology  relative  to  current  trends. 

PSY  410.  Cognitive  Psychology  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355.  Introduction  to  theories  and 
research  related  to  hunnan  cognition.  Memory,  attention,  problem  solving,  and  thinking 
are  emphasized.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  412.  Sensation  and  Perception  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355.  Sun/ey  of  sensory  and 
perceptual  processes,  techniques  for  measuring  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  the- 
ories of  perception.  Psychological,  anatomical,  physiological,  and  environmental  fac- 
tors important  in  determining  how  we  perceive  the  world  are  examined.  Demonstrations 
introduce  students  to  interesting  perceptual  phenomena.  Three  lecture  and  three  lab- 
oratory hours  each  week. 

PSY  417.  Psychology  of  Learning  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355.  Study  of  the  basic  facts 
related  to  the  learning  process.  Effects  of  reinforcement,  extinction,  generalization  and 
discrimination,  verbal  learning  and  retention,  as  well  as  other  phenomena,  are  consid- 
ered. Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PSY  418.  Motivation  and  Emotion  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  BIO  105  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Psychological  theory  and  research  in  the  areas  of  motivation  and  emotion. 
Basic  as  well  as  more  complex  motive  states  are  examined  as  they  arise  from  phys- 
iological needs  and  from  learning  and  cognitive  processes.  Data  from  animal  as  well 
as  human  studies  are  considered. 

'SY  425.    Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  225 

or  consent  of  instructor.  Introduction  to  theory  and  practice  of  test  construction,  in- 
cluding a  survey  of  intelligence,  achievement  and  personality  tests  and  their  applica- 
tions. 

"SY  445.    Chemical  Dependency  (3)  Prerequisites:  PSY  245  and  355.  Theory,  method 
'         and  research  in  the  study  of  substance  abuse.  Advanced  consideration  of  the  causes, 
consequences  and  treatments  of  the  major  addictive  disorders. 

I'SY  449.    Psychology  of  Death  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05.  Psychological  aspects  of  death 
j         and  dying.  Conceptualizations  of  and  behavior  toward  one's  own  demise.  Emphasis 
I         on  the  behavioral  context  surrounding  terminal  illness,  suicide,  and  homicide.  Psycho- 
logical aspects  of  gerontology  also  considered. 

•SY  450.  Introduction  to  Counseling  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  346  or  347.  The  major  his- 
torical and  contemporary  theories  of  counseling  including  Freudian,  client-centered, 
behavioristic  and  existential  are  reviewed.  Examination  of  each  theory  is  accompanied 
by  demonstration  and  role-play  situations  in  which  the  elements  of  each  theory  are 
explored. 

SY  451.    Supervised  Counseling  Practice  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  346,  347  and  450  and 

consent  of  instructor.  Supervision  of  student  practice  in  application  of  counseling  skills 
and  techniques  in  a  variety  of  in-service  situations.  Students  participate  in  supervised 
counseling  experiences  in  local  social  service  agencies.  Emphasis  on  practice  of  skills 
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combined  with  regular  consultation  with  the  supervisor.  May  be  repeated  once  fc 
additional  credit. 

PSY  452.  Ethical  Principles  In  Psychology  (1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructo 
Ethical  considerations  involved  in  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  psychological  tes 
ing,  and  the  use  of  human  subjects  in  research. 

PSY  455.    Advanced  Psychological  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  355  and  consent  ( 
instructor.  Experience  in  the  design,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  researct 
Advanced  design  and  analysis  techniques.  Each  student  designs  and  conducts 
research  project  and  a  laboratory  exercise  for  PSY  355.  Offered  on  demand. 

PSY  456.  Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  BIO  105  or  consei 
of  instructor.  Anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  roles  which  various  neural  struc 
tures  play  in  the  control  of  behavior. 

PSY  457.  Animal  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  1 05  and  BIO  1 05  or  consent  of  instructo 
Animal  behavior  including  the  traditional  areas  of  ethology  and  comparative  psycho 
ogy.  Primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  behaviors  ( 

I  animals  occupying  various  phylogenetic  positions. 

3 

i  PSY  465.    Community  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105.  PSY  365  is  suggestec 

8  Contributions  of  psychology  to  the  understanding  of  an  individual's  behavior  as  infli 

*  enced  by  the  community  environment.  Emphasis  on  problems  associated  with  corr 

munity  mental  health. 

PSY  470.  Cross-Culturai  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  six  additional  hour 
of  anthropology  or  psychology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Cultural  factors  which  influenc 
human  behavior.  Psychological  theory  and  research  covering  such  topics  as  cultun 
effects  on  perception,  cognition,  life  span  development,  mental  illness,  personality  an 
language. 

PSY  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  an 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PSY  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Dis 
cussion  of  selected  topics  in  psychology.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 

PSY  499.  Honors  Work  in  Psychology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  prograr 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494;  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 
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RECREATION 

(See  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation) 

RELIGION 

(See  Philosophy  and  Religion) 

SCIENCE,  THE  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIETY 

(Interdepartnnental) 

Dr.  Turrisi,  coordinator. 

'  The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  an  interdisciplinary  minor  in  Science,  the  Humanities 
and  Society  (SHS),  which  focuses  on  an  understanding  of  why  and  how  scientific  research 
is  done  and  an  appreciation  of  complex  scientific,  technological  and  societal  problems  and 
achievements  within  a  philosophical  and  historical  context. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Science,  the  Humanities  and  Society:  Core:  SHS  110, 
HST  275,  and  P&R  345.  Electives:  twelve  additional  credits  of  designated  SHS  courses  are 
required  to  complete  the  minor.  Six  credits  must  be  from  a  single  department,  the  other  six 
credits  must  be  from  two  other  departments.  Six  of  the  twelve  credits  must  be  at  the  300  or 
'400  level.  Students  should  contact  the  coordinator  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion  for  a  list  of  current  designated  courses. 

I  Science,  The  Humanities  and  Society  Course  Description 

SHS  110.  Introduction  to  Science,  thie  Humanities  and  Society  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  interrelationships  between  science,  technology,  humanities,  and  society.  Topics 
include  interdisciplinary  approaches  of  history  and  philosophy  to  how  and  why  scientific 
research  is  done,  the  impact  of  science  on  society  and  of  society  on  science,  and 
contemporary  issues. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

(Interdepartmental) 

Participating  disciplines:  anthropology,  geography,  political  science,  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Social  Science  for  tlie  B.A.  degree:  51  hours  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  with  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  courses  above  299.  Students  may  select 
courses  from  the  following  list  to  fulfill  these  requirements: 

1.  All  anthropology  courses  except  ANT  210,  320,  322,  324  or  430. 

2.  All  geography  courses  except  GGY  130,  230,  320,  322,  332,  333,  and  335. 

3.  All  sociology  courses. 

4.  All  political  science  courses. 

5.  All  psychology  courses  except  PSY  1 1 0. 

At  least  one  course  is  required  in  each  of  the  five  participating  disciplines,  or  at  least  one 
:ourse  required  in  four  disciplines  with  an  additional  course  in  economics.  A  minimum  of  21 
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hours  is  required  in  the  primary  concentration  area,  with  at  least  15  of  these  hours  in  courses 
above  299.  Requirements  include  a  research  methods  course,  a  statistics  course,  and  a 
two-course  history  sequence  or  other  appropriate  pairing.  A  computer  science  course  is 
recommended,  but  not  required.  A  minimum  of  12  hours  is  required  in  each  of  two  secondary 
concentration  areas.  At  least  six  additional  hours  in  social  science  are  required.  At  least  a 
2.0  grade  point  average  in  the  social  science  concentration  must  be  attained. 

Specific  courses  that  can  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  listed  above  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  advisor  and  the  student.  A  faculty  member  within  the  area  of  concentration  shall  serve 
as  the  student's  advisor.  Note:  The  primary  concentration  area  may  not  serve  as  a  discipline 
in  a  double  major. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Dr.  McNamee,  chairperson. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  is  comprised  of  anthropology,  criminal 
justice,  social  work  and  sociology.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is  offered  in  anthropology, 
criminal  justice,  sociology  and  the  B.S.W.  degree  in  social  work. 

Anthropology 

Dr.  Lerch,  Dr.  Loftfield,  Dr.  McCall,  Dr.  Sabella. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Anthropology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  ANT  206,  207,  ANTL 
207,  ANT  210,  345,  450  and  21  additional  hours  comprised  of  two  courses  from  each  of  the 
first  three  subfields  listed  below  and  one  from  the  linguistics  group.  Physical;  320,  322,  324, 
430.  Archaeology:  307,  311,  411,  412.  Cultural:  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306,  309,  317,  350. 
Linguistics:  ANT  208,  PSY  311,  ENG  320,  322.  Students  contemplating  a  professional  career 
in  anthropology  are  urged  to  study  a  foreign  language  and  acquire  basic  skills  in  computer 
science  and  statistics.  Anthropology  advisors  may  recommend  additional  courses  in  the 
sciences,  humanities,  or  mathematics  commensurate  with  individual  career  plans.  A  "C" 
grade  point  average  is  required  in  anthropology  courses,  and  at  least  a  "C"  grade  is  required 
for  specific  courses  used  to  satisfy  any  of  the  requirements  listed  above. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Anthropology:  ANT  206,  207,  210,  and  12  additional  hours 
at  least  6  of  which  are  at  the  300-400  level.  ANTL  207  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  but  is 
not  required.  In  selecting  the  courses  to  fulfill  the  minor  requirements,  students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  consult  with  the  anthropology  faculty.  A  "C"  grade  point  average  is  required 
among  anthropology  courses  used  to  satisfy  the  above  requirements. 

Anthropology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

ANT  105.  Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  physical,  archaeological, 
linguistic,  and  ethnological  fields  of  anthropology;  biological  and  cultural  evolution  of 
man. 
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ANT  205.  (SOC  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  comparative  study  of  human  society  and 
culture,  with  selected  ethnographic  examples  to  illustrate  human  adaptation  to  specific 
environments  and  reveal  patterns  of  major  social  institutions  — economy,  marriage  and 
kinship,  politics  and  religion— which  underlie  and  support  a  particular  way  of  life.  Com- 
parisons are  drawn  among  hunter-gatherer,  tribal  horticultural,  peasant  and  modern 
industrial  societies.  Perspectives  on  the  dynamics  of  social  process  and  cultural 
change  are  also  introduced. 

ANT  206.  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  A  presentation  of  the  content  and  historical  devel- 
opment of  cultural  anthropology.  Deals  with  the  cultural  relativism,  ethnocentrism,  in- 
stitutional analysis  and  cultural  integration  and  shifts  in  theoretical  perspectives  by 
comparing  ethnographies  of  selected  cultures. 

ANT  207.  Archaeology  (3)  The  concepts  and  aims  of  archaeology,  its  history  as  a  sci- 
entific discipline  and  its  present  role  in  the  social  sciences.  Attention  to  basic  principles 
in  field  work  and  to  recent  advances. 

ANTL  207.  Archaeological  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  ANT  207.  Course 
is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  techniques  of  archaeological  recovery  ,  prep- 
aration, preservation,  and  analysis  of  recovered  archaeological  materials.  Laboratory 
work  will  parallel  lecture,  providing  practical  experience  in  techniques  covered  as  part 
of  lecture  course.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  lab  in  order  to  take  lecture.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ANT  208.  Language  and  Culture  (3)  Human  language,  its  characteristics  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  communication  systems  will  be  examined.  The  use  of  language  to 
illuminate  historical  relationships  and  current  sociocultural  processes  will  be  discussed, 
as  well  as  ways  in  which  one  can  investigate  culture  through  cognitive  structures 
elicited  from  speech. 

ANT  210.  Physical  Anthropology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  human  evolution.  Con- 
sideration given  to  the  fossil  evidence  for  humans  and  putative  human  ancestors,  early 
development  of  culture,  and  dynamics  of  cultural  and  biological  changes  in  recent  and 
living  human  populations. 

ANT  222.  Pacific  Island  Societies  (3)  Introduction  to  the  people  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  including  their  traditional  cultures,  their  prehistory,  and  their  history  as  colonies 
and  as  contemporary  nations. 

ANT  230.  (SOC  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and  descriptive 
analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of  earliest  Utopian 
experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are  reviewed  in 
terms  of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations  with 
the  outside  world,  and  survival. 

ANT  250.  World  Cultures  Through  Film  (3)  Ethnographic  films  and  readings  are  used 
to  explore  variability  in  human  culture  and  society.  Films  present  people  living  in  diverse 
ecologies  and  at  different  levels  of  social  complexity.  Interpretation  is  based  upon  the 
concepts  and  theories  of  cultural  anthropology. 
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ANT  301.  Shamanism,  Witchcraft,  and  Cults  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  206  or  soph- 
omore standing.  A  study  of  the  religious  institutions  of  traditional  band,  tribal  and 
peasant  societies.  Topics  cover  psychological  stress,  social  control,  and  ritual  healing. 
The  cult  within  modern  Western  society  will  be  compared  with  cults  in  traditional  prein- 
dustrial  society. 

ANT  302.  Critical  Issues  In  Developing  Countries  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor.  An  assessment  of  the  impact  of  Western  industrial  societies  on 
developing  countries.  Cross-cultural  perspective  on  acculturation,  underdevelopment, 
modernization,  economic  dependency  and  rural  to  urban  migration. 

ANT  303.    Anthropology  of  Gender  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  206  or  SOC  105  or 

consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  gender  roles  in  traditional  cultures;  an  analysis  of 
historical,  ideological,  economic,  and  social  systems  of  traditional  cultures  as  influ- 
enced by  gender. 

ANT  304.  Native  South  Americans:  Past  and  Present  Perspectives  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  human  populations 
and  their  adaptations  to  the  South  American  continent.  Approximately  equal  emphasis 
is  given  Native  Americans  in  past  and  contemporary  societies. 

ANT  305.  Native  North  Americans:  Contemporary  Issues  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  A  study  of  the  major  issues  facing  Native  Americans  today  in  North  America. 
Traditional  North  American  cultures  and  their  history  of  contact  with  Euro-American 
culture  provides  the  background  to  analyze  contemporary  issues  of  identity,  land 
claims,  religious  freedom,  energy  resources,  health  and  education. 

ANT  306.  Principles  of  Kinship  and  Social  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105 
This  course  deals  with  the  structures  and  functions  of  kinship  in  a  variety  of  cultures 
as  a  background  for  the  study  of  complex  cultural  patterns. 

ANT  307.  New  World  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  207  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. The  entry  of  man  into  North  America  and  South  America  will  be  examined 
using  archaeological  data.  Other  topics  will  include  the  post-Pleistocene  expansion  of 
big  game  hunters,  woodland  hunter-gatherers,  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
societies.  Diffusion  versus  independent  invention  will  be  considered. 

ANT  308.  Marine  Archaeology:  iVIethods  and  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207,  Diver's 
Certificate.  Corequisite:  ANT  310.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  archaeol- 
ogist to  the  field  of  underwater  archaeology.  Both  classroom  and  field  sessions  will  be 
required.  Theory  will  be  derived  from  the  existing  literature.  The  role  of  the  archaeologist 
as  an  underwater  scientist  will  be  emphasized. 

ANT  309.  Environmental  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  206  or  207  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  A  study  of  cultural  adaptations  as  responses  of  human  populations 
to  varied  environments;  this  course  will  focus  upon  cultural  vs.  biological  adaptation 
from  the  archaeological  past  to  the  ethnographic  present. 
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ANT  310.  Marine  Archaeology:  Field  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite  ANT  207,  Diver's 
Certificate.  Corequisite:  ANT  308.  Practical  field  methods  will  be  taught  utilizing  actual 
underwater  prehistoric  or  historic  sties.  Survey  techniques,  excavation,  record-keeping, 
and  preservation  will  be  stressed  and  adapted  to  a  submarine  environment. 

ANT  311.  Field  Methods  In  Archaeology  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207.  Practical  field 
methods  of  land-site  archaeology  will  be  taught  through  the  excavation  of  local  ar- 
chaeological sites.  Scientific  excavation,  sampling,  and  preservation  techniques  will  be 
presented  as  the  basic  tools  of  the  archaeologist. 

ANT  317.  South  America:  Tradition  and  Change  In  Contemporary  Societies  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: ANT  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  An  anthropological  perspective  on  the 

I  study  of  the  complex  national  cultures  of  South  America.  Contemporary  issues  such 

as  the  rights  of  native  peoples,  peasant  land  reform,  urban  slum  settlements,  devel- 
opment of  resources  and  political  and  economic  reform  movements  are  covered.  Case 
studies  of  individual  countries  explore  issues  in  depth. 

ANT  320.  Human  Origins  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  21 0  or  consent  of  instructor.  Classification 
and  history  of  human  evolution  deduced  from  the  fossil  record  and  molecular  data. 
Discussion  of  Tertiary  hominoids  and  emergence  of  humans  with  emphasis  on  Aus- 
tralopithecines  and  later  Pleistocene  hominoids. 

ANT  322.  Primate  Biology  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  21 0  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Ecology,  social  behavior,  and  functional  morphology  and  classification  of  living 
primates  (prosimians,  monkeys,  and  apes);  their  evolutionary  history  and  development. 

ANT  324.  Human  Biological  Variation  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Nature  and  extent  of  heritable  differences  among  human  populations  in  evolutionary 
perspective.  Consideration  of  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  genie  expression. 

iVNT  325.  Science,  the  Humanities  and  the  Explanation  of  Human  Behavior  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  or  senior  standing.  An  examination  of  the  relationship  between  science 
and  the  humanities  to  determine  how  each  contributes  to  the  understanding  of  human 
behavior. 

XNT  345.  Method  and  Practice  in  Cultural  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or 
206  or  consent  of  instructor.  A  study  of  ethnographic  field  methods  through  selected 

I  readings  demonstrating  field  techniques  of  major  figures  in  cultural  anthropology,  both 
past  and  present.  Practice  involves  exercises  in  participant  observation,  in-depth  in- 
terviewing, survey  research,  photographic  analysis,  and  tape  recordings  of  cultural 

I        events. 

i^NT  350.  Maritime  Anthropology  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  A 
study  of  fishermen,  navigators,  boatbuilders,  and  seamen.  This  course  traces  the 
origins  and  development  of  human  maritime  adaptations  in  selected  regions  of  the 
world.  Themes  include  primitive  and  traditional  fisheries,  technological  innovation,  fish- 
eries management  and  law  of  the  sea. 
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ANT  387.  (ART  387)  Museum  Studies  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  lecture 
course  focusing  on  the  philosophies  and  practical  exigencies  of  management  of  £ 
museum.  The  course  involves  actual  experience  at  local  museums  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director,  familiarity  with  museum  policies,  roles  of  the  staff,  and  work  withir 
the  major  areas  of  museum  operations  of  administration,  exhibition,  and  education. 

ANTL  387.  (ARTL  387)  Museum  Studies  Practicum  (1)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruc 
tor.  Practicum  includes  exhibit  installations,  sales  gallery  operations,  working  with  the 
permanent  collection,  and  assessing  and  developing  educational  programs.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

ANT  411.  (HST  507)  Advanced  Fieid  Training  in  Archaeoiogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  HSl 
201  or  441;  ANT  311,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Supervisory  training  for  field  archae- 
ologists. Students  direct  specific  aspects  of  archaeological  excavation,  including  re- 
search design,  data  recovery,  daily  site  management,  and  field  analysis.  Summers. 

ANT  412.    (HST  508)  Historicai  Archaeology  (3)  Prerequisite:  HST  201  or  441,  or  AN! 
105  or  207,  or  consent  of  instructor  and  graduate  status.  Substantive  investigation  o' 
the  special  excavation  and  analysis  procedures,  subject  matter,  and  goals  of  archae- 
ology as  applied  to  the  historic  past  of  North  America.  Special  emphasis  placed  upor 
J  historic  archaeological  sites  in  the  local  region.  Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  work. 

ANT  430.    (BiO  430)  Evoiutionary  Bloiogy  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  335  (Genetics)   Ad 

{  vanced  survey  of  organizational  principles  of  the  genetic  apparatus  of  prokaryotes  anc 

?  eukaryotes.  Emphasis  of  the  course  directed  to  critical  evaluation  of  current  concepts 

and  models  of  evolutionary  dynamics  using  relevant  illustrative  examples  from  the 

r  literature. 

i 

ANT  450.  History  of  Anthropoiogicai  Ttieory  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  anthropologv 
above  the  introductory  level  or  consent  of  instructor.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  anthropological  theory  through  the  research  and  writings  of  key  figures  in  the 
field.  Attention  is  directed  toward  social  and  intellectual  contexts  out  of  which  anthro- 
pological theories  emerge. 

ANT  455.  Reading  Material  Culture  (3)  Prerequisite:  ANT  207  or  412,  Examination  of  the 
theoretical  continuities  among  cultural  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  history  as  evi- 
denced in  the  record  of  material  culture  revealed  through  archaeology.  Emphasis  on 
the  historical  archaeology  of  the  post-medieval  European  expansion.  Two  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

ANT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  anc 
consent  of  instructor. 

ANT  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Discussion  of  se- 
lected topics  in  anthropology.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 


I 
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ANT  499.  Honors  Work  in  Anthropology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 

Criminal  Justice 

Dr.  Evans,  Dr.  LaGrange,  Dr.  Willis 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Criminal  Justice  for  the  B.A.  degree:  CRJ  201 ,  340, 
350,  360,  and  450  (15  hours);  SOC  105,  301,  302,  and  360  (12  hours);  any  two  of  SOC  315, 
325,  335,  340,  355,  375,  380,  or  449  (6  hours);  and  any  three  of  CRJ  240,  294,  310,  315, 
370,  380,  405,  410,  415.  490/490L,  or  495  (9  or  10  hours).  Students  must  earn  a  grade  of 
"C"  or  better  in  all  courses  used  to  satisfy  these  requirements. 

Criminal  Justice  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

CRJ  201 .  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  (3)  Study  of  criminal  law  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  the  U.S.  Emphasis  on  structure  and  function  of  police,  courts  and 
corrections. 

CRJ  240,  Issues  In  Criminal  Justice  (3)  Critical  issues  and  contemporary  debates  in 
criminal  justice. 

CRJ  310.  White  Collar  Crime  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201.  Study  of  crimes  of  the  powerful 
and  the  privileged.  Topics  include:  corporate  crime;  environmental  crime;  antitrust 
violations;  political  bribery;  corruption;  tax  evasion;  fraud;  embezzlement;  conflict  of 
interest. 

[^RJ  315.  Victimology  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201.  Role  of  victims  in  crime  and  criminal 
justice  system.  Special  focus  on  sexual  battery,  battered  women  and  child  abuse. 

3RJ  340.  Police  In  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201.  Analysis  of  role  and  behavior  of 
police  in  the  U.S.  Special  attention  to  social  environment  and  political  climate  affecting 
the  police. 

DRJ  350.  Criminal  Courts  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201.  Analysis  of  structure  and  function 
of  U.S.  criminal  courts.  Examines  relationships  among  the  courthouse  work-group 
(police,  prosecutor,  defense  attorney,  judge)  and  the  role  of  witnesses,  victims,  de- 
fendants and  jurors. 

;RJ  360.  Corrections  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201 .  Study  of  societal  patterns  of  punishment, 
alternatives  to  incarceration,  consequences  of  imprisonment  and  correctional  strate- 
gies of  rehabilitation  and  deterrence. 
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CRJ  370.  Minorities,  Crime  and  Criminai  Justice  Poiicy  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  pluj 
three  additional  hours  in  criminal  justice.  Study  of  minorities  in  crime  and  criminal  justice 
system.  Special  focus  on  the  role  of  racism  and  sexism  in  theories  of  crime  and  ir 
administration  of  justice. 

CRJ  380.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  three  additiona 
hours  in  criminal  justice.  Basic  concepts  of  statutory  and  procedural  law.  Topics  in 
elude:  definition  of  crime;  elements  of  major  crimes;  criminal  responsibility;  defense; 
to  criminal  charges;  constitutional  and  statutory  procedures  regarding  arrest,  searcl 
and  seizure,  interrogation  and  suspect  identification.  Special  focus  on  North  Caroline 
law. 

CRJ  405.  Criminal  Justice  Administration  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  six  additiona 
hours  in  criminal  justice.  Concentration  on  management  techniques  and  supervisor 
roles  for  various  administrative  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

CRJ  410.  World  Criminal  Justice  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  six  additiona 
hours  in  criminal  justice.  Comparative  study  of  criminal  justice  systems  throughout  th( 
world.  Attention  to  historical,  structural,  political,  legal  and  philosophical  similarities  anc 
differences.  Analysis  includes  criminal  justice  systems  of  England,  France,  Sweden 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

CRJ  415.  Research  Methods  in  Criminai  Justice  (3)  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  crimina 
justice  and  SOC  302.  Advanced  research  methods  with  application  to  criminal  justice 
agencies.  Special  attention  to  problems  and  practical  solutions  in  conducting  evalua 
tion  research  in  applied  settings. 

CRJ  450.  Criminai  Justice  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  CRJ  201  plus  six  additional  hours  ir 
criminal  justice.  Theories  of  justice  and  crime  control.  Covers  philosophy  and  principle; 
of  the  U.S.  system  of  justice. 

CRJ  490.  Criminal  Justice  Practicum  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  criminal  justice 
Field  placement  in  various  criminal  justice  agencies.  Integrates  practical  experience 
with  classroom  knowledge.  Practicum  students  required  to  participate  in  ONE  hou 
weekly  seminar  (CRJL  490). 

CRJL  490.  Criminal  Justice  Laboratory  (1)  Corequisite:  CRJ  490.  Classroom  discussior 
of  selected  topics  related  to  criminal  justice  practicum. 

CRJ  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  anc 
consent  of  instructor. 

CRJ  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  consent  o 
instructor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  criminal  justice.  May  be  repeated  under  i 
different  subtitle. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97 
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Social  Work 

Dr.  Nasuti,  Director,  Dr.  Polgar. 

The  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  is  designed  to  prepare  beginning  generalist  social  work 
professionals. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Social  Work  for  the  B.S.W.  degree:  Students  must  apply 
for  admission  to  the  social  work  program  after  completing  the  following  courses:  SWK  235, 
SOC  105,  and  PSY  105  (9  hours).  The  following  additional  courses  are  required  for  the  major: 
BIO  105,  PLS  101;  PSY  223;  SOC  301,  302,  325;  SWK  301,  302,  345,  396,  435,  496,  497, 
SWKL  496,  497,  (51  hours),  and  one  of  the  following:  SWK  310,  318,  or  336  (3  hours). 
Students  are  required  to  earn  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  all  required  social  work  courses 
and  no  more  than  one  grade  of  "D"  among  other  courses  required  for  the  major. 

Social  Work  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

SWK  235.  Introduction  to  the  Social  Welfare  System  (3)  The  social  welfare  institution 
and  the  social  work  profession  in  the  United  States;  the  values,  methods  and  roles  of 
social  workers  and  the  history  of  the  system. 

SWK  301.  Soda!  Work  Practice  with  Individuals  and  Families  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK 
235.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles,  methods  and  techniques  which  form  the 
basis  for  social  work  practice  with  special  emphasis  on  the  professional  use  of  self 
and  utilization  of  systematic  processes  of  problem  solving  in  the  delivery  of  social  and 
rehabilitation  services.  The  interview,  social  study,  information  gathering,  group  lead- 
ership, and  other  problem  solving  methods  will  be  introduced. 

SWK  302.    Social  Work  Practice  with  Groups  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  301    This  course 
provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  more  fully  differential  concepts  and  principles,  ad- 
vocacy role,  problem-solving  skills,  strategies  and  techniques  in  providing  discrete 
!  services  to  individuals,  groups,  and  communities.  Emphasis  is  on  roles,  communicative 

j  patterns,  and  types  of  systems  encountered  by  the  social  worker.  It  is  also  concerned 

with  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  principles  underlying  autonomous  social  work 
practice,  decision  techniques,  goal  formulation  and  mobilizing  competence  for  action. 
Observation  and  participation  in  a  selected  human  service  agency  is  required. 

SWK  306.  Evaluative  Methods  for  Service  Agencies  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  301  Inter- 
viewing, participant-observation,  ethnomethodology  evaluative  research,  analysis  of 
data  and  its  implications,  research  methods  with  emphasis  on  practical  application. 

I3WK  310.  Programs  and  Policies  for  Older  Americans  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235  or 
CRN  101.  Health,  social,  and  income  needs  of  an  aging  population  will  be  related  to 
current  laws,  programs,  administrative  networks,  and  politics.  Current  issues  in  the 

I  development  of  programs  such  as  age-integration,  community  based  services,  ad- 
vocacy and  protection  will  be  covered. 
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SWK  318.  Social  Work  and  Health  Care  Delivery  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235  An  ex- 
amination of  the  rationale,  issues,  problems  and  practices  related  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  client-centered  health  care.  New  programs  and  proposals  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  will  be  reviewed  systematically  with  reference  to  the  implications  for 
social  work  practice. 

SWK  336.  Suicidology  and  Crisis  Intervention  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235  An  exami- 
nation of  the  present  range  of  theoretical  formulations  of  crisis  theory  will  be  made  and 
related  to  the  variety  of  ways  it  is  being  applied  in  many  fields  of  practice  and  in  a 
number  of  commonly  encountered  stressful  situations.  Many  points  of  view  and  ap- 
proaches, reflecting  diverse  efforts  at  extending  the  knowledge  and  practice  base  of 
crisis  conceptualizations  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing,  formulating, 
defining,  and  measuring  the  threats,  tasks  and  opportunities  associated  with  crisis 
behavior  in  individuals  and  families.  The  use  of  preventative  techniques  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  individuals,  groups  and  communities  are  explored.  A  common  theoretical 
frame  of  reference  will  be  developed  to  provide  systematic  and  in-depth  response,  the 
range  of  normally  developing  life  crisis,  as  well  as  abnormal  and  accidental  crises. 

SWK  345.  Human  Behavior  In  the  Social  Environment  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05,  SWK 
235;  PSY  105,  223.  A  survey  of  the  human  behavior  from  a  social  systems  standpoint. 
Emphasis  on  concepts  and  theories  relevant  to  social  work  intervention  with  individuals, 
families,  groups,  organizations,  and  committees.  A  theoretical  foundation  for  special- 
ized areas  of  casework,  group  work,  and  community  organization  is  provided. 


SWK  396.  Social  Work  Practice  with  Communities  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235  The 
course  analyzes  a  variety  of  forms  of  community  organization  practice,  focusing  on 
definition  of  goals,  values,  roles  and  skills  required  for  professional  practice.  Com- 
munity organization  is  viewed  as  a  process  of  bringing  about  desirable  changes  in 
community  life.  Community  needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are 
studied. 


SWK  435.  Social  Welfare  Policies  (3)  Prerequisite:  SWK  235,  301,  and  302.  A  proble- 
matic approach  to  situations  that  affect  policies,  issues,  programs  and  services  in 
social  work  and  rehabilitation  services.  An  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an 
analytical  and  critical  understanding  as  he  explores  the  motivation  and  methods  by 
which  social  work  and  rehabilitation  services,  policies  and  programs  are  being  devei-^ 
oped  by  our  society  and  other  countries. 

SWK  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

SWK  495.  Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105,  SWK  235  and  consent  of  in^ 
structor.  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  social  work.  May  be  repeated  under  a  differem 
subtitle. 
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SWK  496,  497.  Social  Work  Practlcum  I,  II  (6,  6)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  A 
field  experience  in  selected  agencies  to  pernnit  application  and  integration  of  cognitive 
and  affectual  learning.  Learning  experiences  are  designed  to  gain  and  dennonstrate 
beginning  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  consistent  with  professional  social  work  prac- 
tice. SWKL  496,  497  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

SWKL  496,  497,  Social  Work  Practlcum  Laboratory  I,  II  (1,  1)  Corequisite:  SWK  496, 
497.  Integration  of  practlcum  and  theory  through  the  discussion  of  selected  topics 
related  to  social  work  practice.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  SWK  496,  497.  Two  hours 
each  week. 

For  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 

Sociology 

Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Faulkner,  Dr.  Huer,  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Dr.  McNamee,  Dr.  Miller. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Sociology  for  the  B.A.  degree:  SOC  105,  301 ,  302,  360, 
406,  490;  one  non-duplicating  course  from  each  of  the  five  categories  listed  below;  and  nine 
additional  hours  of  sociology  courses.  Category  1  (social  institutions):  SOC  200,  337,  344, 
345,  346,  347,  348,  449.  Category  2  (socialization  and  the  life  course):  SOC  220,  305,  335, 
336,  337,  365,  433,  438;  Category  3  (population  and  ecology):  SOC  205,  230,  305,  315,  340, 
416,  438,  485;  Category  4  (social  inequality  and  social  change):  SOC  325,  326,  336,  344, 
350,  366,  380,  486.  Category  5  (deviance  and  social  control):  SOC  215,  326,  335,  355,  375, 
433,  449.  A  maximum  of  nine  hours  below  the  300  level  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  above 
requirements.  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  each  sociology  course  used  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  the  major. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  In  Sociology:  SOC  105;  one  nonduplicating  course  from 
each  of  the  five  categories  listed  below;  and  three  additional  hours  of  SOC.  Category  1 
I  (social  institutions):  SOC  200,  337,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348,  or  449.  Category  2  (socialization 
and  the  life  course):  SOC  220,  305,  335,  336,  337,  365,  433,  or  438.  Category  3  (population 
•and  ecology):  SOC  205,  230,  305,  315,  340,  416,  438,  or  485.  Category  4  (social  inequality 
.and  social  change):  SOC  325,  326,  336,  344,  350,  366,  380,  or  486.  Category  5  (deviance 
and  social  control):  SOC  215,  326,  335,  355,  375,  433,  or  449.  A  maximum  number  of  6 
ihours  below  the  300  level  may  be  used  to  satisfy  any  of  the  above  requirements.  Also,  a 
igrade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  sociology  courses  used  to  satisfy  any  of  the  specific 
'Requirements  listed  above. 

Sociology  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 

|30C  105.  Introduction  to  Sociology  (3)  Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  human 
society  and  social  behavior. 

iSOC  110.  Sociology  in  Contemporary  Life  (3)  An  introductory  level  course  designed  to 
enable  students  to  think  about  and  interpret  the  social  world  and  events  around  them. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  discovering  your  social  self,  understanding  social  inter- 
action, and  interpreting  the  relationship  of  the  individual  with  modern  industrial  society. 
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SOC  200.  Sociology  of  Sport  (3)  A  sociological  examination  of  the  rise  of  sport  in  con- 
temporary society.  Topics  such  as  the  social  organization  of  sports,  women  and  sports, 
sports  and  violence,  inter-scholastic  sports  and  achievement  behavior,  discrimination 
and  sports,  and  the  future  of  sports  are  covered. 

SOC  205.  (ANT  205)  Human  Societies  (3)  The  comparative  study  of  human  society  and 
culture  with  selected  ethnographic  examples  to  illustrate  human  adaptation  to  specific 
environments  and  reveal  patterns  of  major  social  institutions  — economy,  marriage  and 
kinship,  politics  and  religion— which  underlie  and  support  a  particular  way  of  life.  Com- 
parisons are  drawn  among  hunter-gatherer,  tribal  horticultural,  peasant  and  modern 
industrial  societies.  Perspectives  on  the  dynamic  of  social  process  and  cultural  change 
are  also  introduced. 

SOC  215.  Modern  Sociai  Problems  (3)  Contemporary  social  issues  and  conditions 
viewed  as  problematic,  such  as  racism,  sexism,  crime,  poverty,  war,  alienation,  and 
deviance. 

SOC  220.  Sociology  of  Birth  and  Death  (3)  The  examination  of  the  sociological  dimen- 
sions of  "human  entry  and  exit."  The  social  organizational  and  cultural  dimensions  of 
birth  and  death  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  rites  of  passage,  bureaucratizations, 
social  movements,  cultural  differences,  and  historical  and  contemporary  contexts. 

SOC  230.  (ANT  230)  Utopian  and  Communal  Societies  (3)  A  theoretical  and  descriptive 
analysis  of  "intentional"  communities  and  social  systems.  Coverage  of  earliest  Utopian 
experiments  and  modern  rural  and  urban  communes.  Communities  are  viewed  in  terms 
of  their  origin  and  purpose,  ideology,  subsistence,  social  patterns,  relations  with  the 
outside  world,  and  survival. 

SOC  301.  Sociological  Data  Analysis  and  Interpretation  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105. 
Computer  entry  and  management  of  social  science  data  programming  techniques  with 
a  statistical  programming  language  and  univariate  and  bivariate  analyses  using  instruc- 
tor-provided data. 

SOC  302.  IVIethods  of  Social  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  301.  Introduction  to  the 
logic  and  methods  of  sociological  research.  Topics  include  the  connections  between 
theory  and  research,  problem  formulation  and  research  design,  conceptualization  and 
measurement,  sampling,  modes  of  observation  and  analysis,  ethical  issues,  and  the 
political  context  of  research. 

SOC  305.  Population  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  size,  com- 
position, distribution  of  population  and  the  dynamics  underlying  them. 

SOC  315.  Urban  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Analysis  of  the  history  and  de- 
velopment, social  organization,  and  problems  of  the  city. 

SOC  325.  Racial  and  Ethnic  Group  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05.  An  examination! 
of  race  and  ethnicity  in  modern  societies  and  social,  economic,  and  political  inequalities, 
among  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Major  topics  include  political-economic  causes  and 
consequences  of  prejudice,  racism  and  institutional  discrimination;  social  history  of 
intergroup  relations  in  the  United  States;  comparative  intergroup  relations. 
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SOC  326.  Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (3)  Prerequisite;  SOC  105  Anal- 
ysis of  social  behavior  that  breaks  from  existing  patterns  and  expectations,  such  as 
riots,  crowds,  revolution,  and  social  nnovements. 

SOC  335.  The  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  The  analysis 
of  certain  behavior  in  terms  of  deviations  from  norms;  the  application  of  sociological 
and  psychological  concepts  and  theory  to  deviant  behavior,  and  the  critical  evaluation 
of  non-sociological  research  and  theories. 

SOC  336.  Sociology  of  Aging  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  GRN  101.  Sociological  the- 
ories and  methods  used  to  explain  the  aging  process.  Topics  include  demography, 
age  stratification,  aging  and  the  life  course,  minority  elderly,  housing  patterns,  health, 
and  social  policy. 

SOC  337.    Medical  Sociology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  A  sociocultural  analysis  of  the 
general  area  of  health  and  illness.  Emphasis  is  given  to  understanding  the  distribution 
I  of  health  and  illness  in  the  United  States  and  its  impact  on  the  patient  status.  The 

j  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  and  use  of  health  care  services  from 

j         a  sociological  perspective. 

i50C  340.  Organizations  in  Modern  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  An  introduction 
to  the  dynamics  of  social  life  in  large-scale  organizations.  Topics  include  organizational 
social  psychology,  organizational  structure  and  process,  and  organization-community 
relations. 

>0C  344.  The  Sociology  of  Politics  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  PLS  101.  Examines 
political  institutions  and  political  behavior  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Topics  in- 
clude the  social  and  economic  origins  of  political  behavior;  the  organization  and  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  and  its  effects  on  society,  politics  and  social  change. 

lOC  345.  Sociology  of  the  Family  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Origin  and  development 
of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  from  an  historical  and  comparative  approach;  anal- 
ysis of  forms  and  functions  of  the  family;  socialization,  mate  selection,  procreation. 

iOC  346.  Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  An  analysis  of  the  structure, 
function  and  process  of  religion,  emphasizing  the  reciprocal  relation  of  religion  and 
cultural  and  religious  differentiation  and  institutionalization. 

iOC  347.  Sociology  of  Education  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Historical-comparative 
sociological  analysis  of  formal  education  systems  in  modern  societies.  Examination  of 
sociological  theories  of  education  as  they  apply  to  political  economy,  stratification, 

I       social  selection,  cultural  reproduction,  and  social  change. 

■  be  348.  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  the  Arts  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  This  course 
surveys  existing  theory  and  research  with  respect  to  the  concept  of  leisure.  Specific 
attention  is  devoted  to  sociological  analyses  of  trends,  differentials,  and  time  expend- 
itures which  population  categories  exhibit  in  recreational,  sporting,  and  arts  activities. 
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SOC  350.  Gender  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Focus  on  gender  in  social  life 
Theoretical  explanations  of  gender  differentiation,  with  an  emphasis  on  socializatior 
stratification,  family,  work,  education,  politics,  and  social  change. 

SOC  355.  Criminology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  nature,  variation  and  causes  c 
crime  are  studied  as  aspects  of  the  American  culture. 

SOC  360.  Social  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  sociology 
An  introduction  to  major  theoretical  perspectives  in  sociology  including  functional  the 
ory;  conflict  theory;  exchange  theory;  interactionist  theory;  and  structural  theory. 

SOC  365.  Social  Psychology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  1 05.  A  sociological  analysis  of  huma 
social  interaction.  Topics  include  symbolic  interaction,  socialization,  interpersonal  re 
lations.  Focus  is  on  social  and  cultural  influences  on  individual  and  group  behavior. 

SOC  366.  Social  Change  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  study  of  social  and  culture 
change  in  community  and  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  rate  and  degree  of  change 
direction  of  change,  mechanism  of  change,  and  planning  of  change. 

SOC  375.  Juvenile  Delinquency  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  The  analysis  and  descriptio 
of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  it  exists  in  a  changing  contemporary  society 

3  SOC  380.    Social  Classes  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Examination  of  social  stratificatio 

>  as  the  system  of  distribution  of  privilege,  power  and  prestige  in  modern  and  traditions 

i  societies.  Discussion  of  major  theories  and  theorists  of  stratification;  the  structure  ani 

•  process  of  systems  of  social  inequality;  the  causes,  correlates  and  consequences  c 

*  socially  structured  inequality. 

SOC  406.  Advanced  Social  Research  Methods  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  302  A  study  c 
the  social  survey  research  process:  problem  formulation,  literature  review,  instrumer 
development,  sample  determination,  data  collection,  statistical  analysis,  and  repoi 
writing.  Requirements  include  individual  research  proposals  and  a  class  research  proj 
ect. 

SOC  411.  (PLS  411)  Techniques  of  Public  Opinion  Polling  (3)  Prerequisite:  PLS  21 
or  SOC  301  or  consent  of  instructor.  Basic  skills  in  all  phases  of  public  opinion  pollinc 
issue  focus;  questionnaire  construction;  sample  selection;  interview  techniques;  ale 
mentary  data  analysis;  interpretation  and  presentation  of  results.  Opinion  polls  of  cu 
rent  political  and  social  issues  conducted  as  class  projects  to  develop  these  skills. 

SOC  416.  Human  Ecology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  six  additional  hours  in  socic 
ogy.  A  theory  of  community  structure  based  on  societal  evolution  as  shown  throuc 
the  referential  concepts  of  population,  organization,  environment  and  technology.  P 
analysis  of  the  spatial,  temporal,  functional  and  relational  configuration  of  human  con, 
munities. 

SOC  433.  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Sociological  theorie 
of  and  social  responses  to  mental  illness.  History  and  analysis  of  mental  health  sy, 
terns.  ' 
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SOC  438.  Social  Epidemiology  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  consent  of  instructor.  Meth- 
ods and  substance  of  social  epidemiology;  demographics  of  illness  in  American  so- 
ciety. Case  studies  linking  environmental  and  behavioral  variables  to  disease  incidence 
examined.  Specific  attention  to  the  social  response  to  AIDS  and  other  communicable 
diseases. 

SOC  449.  Sociology  of  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  junior/senior  standing.  An 
analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  relationship 
between  law  and  social  organization  and  the  relation  of  sociocultural  changes  to  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  aspects  of  law.  The  concept  of  justice  will  also  be  analyzed. 
Law  will  be  viewed  as  a  collectivistic-individualistic  process  and  as  a  reflection  of 
sociocultural  values. 

SOC  460.  Advanced  Social  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  360.  An  examination  of  special 
topics  in  social  theory  with  emphasis  on  the  most  recent  developments.  Topics  include 
the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  theory  construction. 

SOC  485.  The  Community  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105.  Structure,  process,  and  change  in 
modern  communities.  Topics  include  analysis  of  the  concept  of  community;  the  com- 
munity as  a  social  system;  major  community  functions;  relationships  between  the  com- 
munity and  larger  society;  community  stratification,  power  structure  and  organization. 

isOC  486.  Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupations  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  three 
additional  hours  in  sociology  or  economics.  Analysis  of  the  place  of  work  in  society. 
Examines  occupational  structures  as  the  primary  link  between  persons  and  the  larger 
society.  Topics  include  the  growth  and  development  of  occupational  structure,  occu- 
pations and  technological  change,  and  organizational  complexity. 

'•OC  490.  Senior  Project  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  302  and  senior  status.  Pre-or  corequisite: 
SOC  406.  An  independent  project  using  sociological  theory  and  methods  to  address 
a  topic  chosen  by  the  student  in  conjunction  with  a  faculty  sponsor.  (Students  must 
complete  a  "memorandum  of  understanding"  in  the  semester  prior  to  the  course). 

iOC  491.    Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
I        consent  of  instructor. 

IOC  495.    Topical  Seminar  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  105  and  consent  of  instructor.  Dis- 
i       cussion  of  selected  topics  in  sociology.  May  be  repeated  under  a  different  subtitle. 

,0C  499.    Honors  Work  in  Sociology  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program 
!       and  senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors  students. 

or  292  and  492;  294  and  494,  see  explanations  on  p.  96,  97. 

SPANISH 

(See  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures) 

STATISTICS 

(See  Mathennatical  Sciences) 
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CAMERON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Howard  0.  Rockness,  Dean 

J.  Arthur  Gowan,  Assistant  Dean 

William  W.  Hall,  Director,  Center  for  Business  and  Economics  Services 

Laura  A.  Honeycutt,  Director,  Advising  Center 

The  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  comprehensive  business  schoc 
offering  undergraduate  degrees  in  accountancy,  economics,  finance,  management,  market 
ing,  and  business  systems,  as  well  as  a  master  of  business  administration. 

The  School  is  committed  to  quality  business  education  for  the  University's  service  regior 
Its  primary  goal  is  to  enable  students  to  discover  how  to  learn  and,  in  the  process,  to  insti 
both  the  desire  and  capacity  for  lifelong  learning  and  development.  Its  first  priority  is  excel 
lence  in  teaching. 

The  School  works  continuously  to  develop  a  vibrant  curriculum  which  focuses  more  oi 
application  of  concepts  than  on  theoretical  development,  and  to  maintain  a  scope  whici 
includes  regional,  national,  and  international  perspectives  within  an  evolving  global  busines; 
community.  The  School  strives  for  balance  in  the  teaching  of  knowledge,  analytical  skills 
and  interpersonal  skills  as  it  prepares  students  to  make  the  transition  to  socially  responsibli 
citizenship.  To  that  end,  the  School  encourages  intellectual  curiosity;  creative,  rational,  an( 
ethical  thinking;  and  thoughtful  oral  and  written  expression. 

The  School  encourages  the  continuous  improvement  of  teaching  methods  in  order  t( 
maintain  its  competitive  advantage,  and  to  enhance  its  several  strengths:  small  classes 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  faculty;  concerned  and  caring  counseling  by  an  approach 
able  and  accessible  faculty  and  staff;  and  vigorous  interactive  involvement  of  faculty  anc 
staff  as  well  as  students  in  the  learning  process.  The  School  encourages  and  support: 
applied  and  theoretical  research  to  strengthen  teaching  and  to  contribute  to  the  extensiof 
of  knowledge  in  its  disciplines.  Through  research,  publication,  participation  in  programs  o 
professional  organizations,  and  other  scholarly  activity,  faculty  members  strive  to  remair 
current  and  sustain  their  intellectual  vigor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

The  School  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the  region  by  providinc 
programs  and  services  to  the  local  and  regional  business  community.  Through  strengtheninc 
ties  with  the  business  community,  the  School  seeks  to  stimulate  awareness  of  availabk 
programs  and  services,  and  to  ensure  that  such  programs  and  services  remain  responsivf 
to  the  needs  of  the  region. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  B.S.  degree  is  offered  with  majors  in  six  areas: 

Accountancy  Business  fvlanagement 

Finance  Marketing 

Economics  Business  Systems 


The  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  Economics  is  offered  for  those  students  who  want  to  stui 
economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION: 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  are  listed 
on  page  00.  Each  applicant  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  44  semester  hours  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2,2  or  better,  with  the  following  courses  completed  at  the 
time  of  application: 

ENG  101-102,  MAT  111  or  115,  *ACG  201,  ECN  221.  During  the  semester  of  application 
each  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  or  have  completed: 

MAT  151  or  161,  ECN  222.  *PDS  217,  *ACG  203. 

*Students  enrolling  in  the  B.A.  program  in  economics  are  not  required  to  complete  ACG 
201  or  203  and  may  substitute  STT  205  or  215  for  PDS  217. 

Students  may  not  enroll  in  restricted  courses  nor  enroll  in  more  than  15  semester  hours 
within  the  school  beyond  preadmission  courses  without  being  formally  admitted  to  the  school. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.S.  DEGREE: 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.S.  degree  by: 

(1)  Successful  completion  of  requirements  as  stated  under  Academic  Regulations  on  page 
85; 

(2)Attaining  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  courses  attempted  in  the  Cameron 
[School  of  Business  Administration; 

(3)  Successful  completion  of  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree  program: 

(a)  Basic  Studies  (45  semester  hours):  Completion  of  a  basic  studies  program  as  defined 
3n  pages  77-80  of  this  catalog.  Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  must  include  MAT  1 1 1 
ind  151  (or  the  equivalent)  and  ECN  221-222  in  their  basic  studies  program  under  categories 
E,2)  and  (F),  respectively. 

(b)  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  Core  Requirements 

(37  semester  hours):  All  candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  the  following  core 
lequirements:  ACG  201-203,  PDS  217,  B\J\  361,  ECN  324,  MGT  350,  MKT  340,  FIN  335, 
'DS  313,  PDS  314,  PDS  317,  MGT  455. 

;  (c)  Major  Courses:  Each  candidate  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  one  of  the  following 

!|roups  of  courses  for  a  major: 

I 

I  ACCOUNTANCY  (24  semester  hours):  ACG  301-302-401 ,  ACG  305,  ACG  404,  ACG  407, 

lus  two  courses  from  ACG  306,  ACG  307,  ACG  309,  ACG  405,  ACG  406,  and  BLA  461. 
jtudents  planning  to  write  the  CPA  examination  are  advised  to  extend  their  study  beyond 

le  required  124  semester  hours  in  order  to  complete  the  following  courses:  ACG  309,  ACG 

05,  ACG  406,  BLA  461 . 

'  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  (18  semester  hours):  BLA  461,  MGT  358,  MGT  450,  plus 
iiree  courses  from  MGT  351 ,  MGT  352,  MGT  353,  MGT  356,  MGT  453,  MGT  456,  MGT  495. 

■  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  (18  semester  hours):  PDS  318,  PDS  414,  one  PDS  course  num- 
|3red  above  299,  and  either  Option  (1)  Information  Systems:  PDS  315,  PDS  413,  PDS  415; 
Option  (2)  Production  Systems:  PDS  319,  PDS  417,  ECN  320 
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ECONOMICS  (18  semester  hours);  ECN  321-322,  ECN  328,  ECN  495,  plus  two  courses 
(one  of  which  must  be  numbered  above  399)  from  ECN  323,  ECN  325,  ECN  326,  ECN  329, 
ECN  421,  ECN  422,  ECN  426,  ECN  427,  ECN  428. 

FINANCE  (18  semester  hours):  FIN  330,  FIN  336,  FIN  436,  FIN  430  or  437,  plus  twc 
courses  (one  of  which  must  be  numbered  above  399)  from  FIN  331 ,  FIN  332,  FIN  430,  FIN 
431,  FIN  437,  FIN  438,  FIN  495. 

MARKETING  (18  semester  hours):  MKT  341 ,  MKT  349,  MKT  445,  plus  three  courses  from 
MKT  344,  MKT  346,  MKT  347,  MKT  442,  MKT  447,  MKT  448,  MKT  495. 

(d)  Elective  Courses:  completion  of  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  a  minimum  o1 
124  semester  hours  of  course  credit.  Electives  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  student  after  con- 
sulting with  the  faculty  advisor,  with  no  more  than  nine  semester  hours  of  electives  selected 
from  courses  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Accountancy  are  limited  to  no  more  than 
six  semester  hours  of  electives  from  courses  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

(4)  Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Accountancy  must  also  earn  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  accounting  courses  attempted  in  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Students  seeking  the  B.S.  degree  in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  are 
encouraged  to  plan  their  schedules  to  include  the  following: 

First  Year:  Fall  -  ENG  1 01  and  MAT  1 1 1  or  1 1 5 

Spring  -  ENG  102  and  MAT  151  or  161 

Second  Year:  Fall  -  ACG  201  and  ECN  221 

Spring  -  ACG  203,  ECN  222,  and  PDS  217. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.A.  DEGREE: 

Students  may  qualify  for  the  B.A.  degree  by: 

(1)  Successful  completion  of  requirements  as  stated  under  Academic  Regulations  on 
pages  71-72; 

(2)  Attaining  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  on  all  Economics  courses  attempted' 
in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration;  and 

(3)  Successful  completion  of  the  courses  designated  for  the  degree  program: 

(a)  Basic  Studies  (45  semester  hours):  Completion  of  a  basic  studies  program  as  definec; 
on  pages  77-80  of  this  catalog.  Students  seeking  the  B.A.  degree  must  include  MAT  111; 
and  1 51  (or  the  equivalent)  and  ECN  221  -222  in  their  basic  studies  program  under  categoriesj 
(E,2)  and  (F),  respectively.  i 

I 

(b)  Major  Courses  (27  semester  hours):  PDS  217  or  STT  205  or  STT  215,  ECN  321-322. 
ECN  324,  ECN  326  or  421,  ECN  328,  ECN  495,  plus  six  additional  semester  hours  in  Eco 
nomics  courses  numbered  above  299. 
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(c)  Collaterals  (21  semester  hours):  21  semester  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  following: 
Anthropology,  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology.  A  minimum  of 
six  hours  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  areas,  and  at  least  nine  hours  must  be  courses 
numbered  above  299. 

(d)  Electives  (31  semester  hours):  Elective  courses  selected  after  consultation  with  the 
student's  academic  advisor. 

ACCOUNTANCY  AND  BUSINESS  LAW 

Dr.  Marts,  chairman.  Mr.  Appleton,  Dr.  Baker,  Dr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  Earney,  Dr.  Elikai,  Dr. 
George,  Mr.  Hanson,  Ms.  Jackson,  Dr.  Kaylor,  Dr.  H.  Rockness,  Dr.  J.  Rockness,  Mr.  Roscher, 
Ms.  Sav^er,  Mr.  Zeko. 

The  Department  of  Accountancy  and  Business  Law  provides  courses  and  other  academic 
support  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  Major  in  Accountancy. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  accountancy  provides  the  student  with  the  analytical 
foundation  of  the  discipline  of  accountancy.  Included  are  the  special  tools  and  techniques 
[of  planning  and  control  using  financial  and  managerial  accounting,  income  taxes,  cost  anal- 
/sis,  and  systems. 

Students  establish  qualifications  for  careers  as  professional  certified  public  accountants, 
and  in  industrial,  governmental,  and  other  positions  requiring  managerial  and  analytical  skills. 
The  accounting  major  provides  an  excellent  background  for  graduate  and  other  professional 
ducation. 

The  elements  of  planning,  administration,  and  control  covered  in  the  accounting  courses 
are  essential  to  all  areas  of  business.  Many  of  the  courses  offered  benefit  students  majoring 
n  other  fields  by  furnishing  a  comprehensive  background  of  business  procedures  and  fi- 
nancial relationships.  Likewise,  students  majoring  in  accountancy  find  it  advantageous  to 
'3lect  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  other  areas  of  business,  especially  the  quantitative 
lelds. 

A  graduate  of  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  who  has  completed  a  major 
p  accountancy  is  permitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy  of  North  Carolina  to  write 
ne  CPA  examination.  The  student  is  also  qualified  by  the  Institute  of  Management  Accounting 
JD  write  the  CMA  examination. 

i  The  courses  in  business  law  and  legal  environment  provide  the  study  of  how  the  legal 
environment  influences  and  is  influenced  by  changing  social  and  ethical  values.  Courses 
jiclude  study  of  administrative  law  and  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  as  well  as  the  organ- 
iiation  and  role  of  business  enterprises  in  society  and  their  relationships  in  government  and 
ociety. 

Accountancy  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Accountancy  and  Business  Law) 

CG  201 .  Financial  Accounting  (4)  Prerequisite:  MAT  1 1 1 .  An  introduction  to  the  basic 
framework  of  accounting  for  both  students  majoring  in  accountancy  and  other  disci- 
plines. Includes  preparation  of  financial  records,  working  papers,  and  financial  state- 
ments, and  analysis  of  the  major  financial  statements  with  emphasis  on  the  underlying 
accounting  concepts  and  constraints. 
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ACG  203.  Managerial  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201 .  An  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts and  tecfiniques  used  by  management  to  analyze  and  interpret  accounting  data 
in  the  organization. 

ACG  301-302-401.  Intermediate  Accounting  I,  II,  and  III  (3-3-3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203. 
Analysis  of  traditional  financial  accounting  topics  and  theory.  Examines  recent  devel- 
opments in  accounting  measurement  and  promulgations  of  the  leading  professional 
accounting  organizations.  ACG  301  emphasizes  development  of  accounting  standards 
and  theory,  financial  statements,  current  assets  and  current  liabilities.  ACG  302  em- 
phasizes plant  assets,  long-term  investments,  long-term  liabilities,  stockholders  equity, 
revenue  recognition  and  income  tax  allocation.  ACG  401  emphasizes  pensions  and 
leases,  cash  flow  statements,  accounting  for  changing  price  levels,  financial  statement 
analysis,  foreign  currency  transactions,  corporate  liquidations  and  reorganizations,  and 
segment  and  interim  reporting. 

ACG  305.  Cost  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203.  Costs  for  planning  and  control, 
including  the  role  of  the  accountant  in  the  organization;  cost  behavior  and  volume- 
profit  relationships;  responsibility  accounting;  standard  costs;  flexible  budgets;  cost 
structures  for  control  and  motivation;  and  relevant  costs  for  nonroutine  decisions. 

ACG  306.    Accounting  information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203  and  PDS  313 

^  Basic  concepts  of  accounting  information  systems  including  both  manual  and  com- 

'  puter  based  systems.  Examines  transaction  processing  systems  with  emphasis  on 

I  internal  controls  and  documentation,  user  support  systems,  and  systems  development. 


t 

;  ACG  307.    Administrative  Accounting  and  Control  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  305  and  PDS 

^  314.  The  controllership  function  and  analytical  methods  to  serve  the  information  needs 

J  of  decision  making  and  control;  advanced  topics  in  cost  accounting,  forecasting, 

f  budget  design  and  preparation,  and  responsibility  accounting, 

ACG  309.  Accounting  for  Business  Combinations  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  302  A  study 
of  accounting  problems  in  parent-subsidiary  interrelationships,  mergers  and  consoli- 
dations, partnerships,  and  non-profit  accounting.  Emphasis  on  consolidated  financial 
statements. 

m 

ACG  404.  Federal  Income  Taxes  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203.  Study  of  federal  income 
taxation  of  individuals.  Includes  business  expenses  and  revenues,  depreciation,  and 
property  transactions  and  the  history  and  development  of  taxation. 

ACG  405.  Federal  income  Taxes  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  404.  The  study  of  corporate, 
partnership,  estate  and  trust  taxation.  Emphasis  is  on  corporation  and  partnership 
organization,  operations,  distributions,  liquidation  and  reorganization. 

ACG  406.  Non-Profit  Organization  Accounting  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  302.  Accounting 
for  not-for-profit  organizations  including  governments,  colleges  and  universities,  hos- 
pitals, charities,  and  other  not-for-profit  organizations.  Emphasis  is  on  objectives  andj 
preparation  of  financial  statements,  the  use  of  managerial  reports,  and  budgetary  data,  i 
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ACG  407.  Auditing  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  302.  Objectives,  standards  and  procedures 
involved  in  exannining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations 
by  independent  auditors  in  light  of  ethical  and  legal  obligations. 

ACG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  departnnent  chairperson. 

ACG  495.  Senior  Seminar  in  Accountancy  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  401  and  senior  stand- 
ing. Special  topics  in  accountancy  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  courses  in  ac- 
countancy. 

ACG  498.  Accounting  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of  faculty 
supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  professional  accounting  skills  required  in  the 
academic  environment  to  the  role  of  the  practicing  professional  accountant.  The  par- 
ticipant will  receive  practical  training  and  experience  under  the  guidance  of  the  ac- 
counting staff  of  a  local  business  or  government  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 
Open  only  to  students  majoring  in  accountancy.  Available  internships  will  be  filled  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

ACG  499.  Honors  Work  In  Accounting  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

Business  Law  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Accountancy  and  Business  Law) 

!3U^  361.    Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
Study  of  the  organization  and  role  of  business  enterprises  in  society  and  their  rela- 
tionships in  government.  Examines  how  the  legal  environment  is  influenced  by  chang- 
I         ing  social  and  ethical  values.  Topics  include  agency,  antitrust,  forms  of  business 
'         organization,  environmental  regulation,  equal  opportunity,  labor  law,  product  liability, 

and  property  rights. 
1 
I 

|JLA  461.  Commercial  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Study  of  the  com- 
'  mercial  legal  environment  in  which  business  enterprises  operate.  Examines  the  law  of 
I  contracts,  sales  and  warranties,  security  interests,  commercial  paper,  and  debtor  and 
j        creditor  rights. 

!LA  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

LA  495.  Senior  Seminar  in  Business  Law  (3)  Prerequisite:  BLA  361  and  senior  stand- 
ing. Special  topics  in  accountancy  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  courses  in  business 
law. 

LA  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 

Dr.  Farrell,  chairman.  Dr.  Carter,  Dr.  Comeskey,  Dr.  Copley,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Harriss,  Dr.  Hill, 
Dr.  Howell,  Dr.  Lawson,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Ross,  Dr.  Sigler,  Dr.  Wadman. 

The  Departnnent  of  Economics  and  Finance  provides  courses  and  other  acadennic  support 
for  the  B.S..  degree  with  nnajors  in  Econonnics  and  Finance  and  the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major 
in  Economics. 

The  economics  and  finance  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  which  emphasize  an 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  economy  and  the  proper  choice  of  policies  by  both 
government  and  business  enterprises.  The  economics  majors  represent  a  more  general  area 
of  study,  preparing  the  student  to  enter  government  service,  industry,  or  to  pursue  a  graduate 
program  in  economics,  business,  public  administration  or  other  social  science  disciplines. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  economics  is  designed  to  provide  orientation  of  the 
individual  and  the  firm  in  economic  society.  The  student  is  required  to  supplement  the  study 
of  economics  with  a  variety  of  business  and  accounting  courses. 

The  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  finance  consists  of  three  separate  but  related  areas  — 
business  finance,  investments,  and  financial  institutions.  The  finance  curriculum  prepares 
students  for  graduate  study  and  for  careers  in  corporate  financial  management,  the  invest- 
ments and  securities  business,  and  the  management  of  banking  and  nonbank  financial 
Institutions.  The  generalized  applicability  of  finance  and  the  basic  tools  of  financial  analysis 
are  emphasized  in  the  courses. 

The  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  economics  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wants  to  study 
economics  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  study  of  a  wide  variety  of  economics  courses  is 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences.  Both  degree  programs  develop 
an  understanding  of  contemporary  economic  problems  and  institutions  and  provide  a  study 
of  economic  issues  both  in  an  historical  setting  and  under  conditions  of  change. 

Economics  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Econonnics  and  Finance) 

EON  125.  Survey  of  Economics  (3)  An  introduction  to  economics  principles  for  non- 
business and  non-economics  majors.  Current  analysis  rather  than  theoretical  analysis 
is  utilized  to  present  and  show  the  relevance  of  economics  principles.  (Not  open  to 
students  who  have  earned  credit  for  either  ECN  221  or  ECN  222.) 

EON  221.  Principles  of  Economics -Micro  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  111.  Analysis  of  de- 
cision-making processes  and  economic  equilibrium  for  the  individual  firm  and  con- 
sumer at  an  introductory  level. 

ECN  222.    Principles  of  Economics -Macro  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  221.  Aggregate  eco^  EC 
nomic  analysis  examining  the  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  upon  aggregate 
employment,  income  and  prices  at  an  introductory  level. 
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ECN  320.  Managerial  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  314.  The  theory  and  application 
of  econonnics  principles  and  methodology  to  the  decision  nnaking  process  under  con- 
ditions of  uncertainty.  Includes  the  following  topics:  demand  theory  and  analysis;  cost 
and  production  conditions  facing  the  firm;  forecasting;  resource  allocation  and  man- 
agement of  inputs;  pricing,  profit  strategies,  and  market  structure;  and  finance  and 
investment  decision  making  for  the  firm, 

ECN  321.  Intermediate  Price  Theory  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  151  and  ECN  222.  A  theo- 
retical analysis  of  individual  consumer  and  firm  behavior  and  general  equilibrium. 

ECN  322.  National  Income  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  321 .  A  theoretical  analysis  of 
the  determination  of  aggregate  income,  aggregate  employment,  and  the  average  price 
level  and  role  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  determination  of  such. 

ECN  323.  Business,  Government  and  Society  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  A  broad  study 
of  the  role  of  business  enterprises  in  society  and  their  relationships  with  government. 
Examines  influence  on  decision  making  of  changing  social  values,  changing  political, 
legal,  and  regulatory  environments. 

ECN  324,  Money  and  Capital  Marltets  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  An  introduction  to  the 
financial  and  economic  environment  within  which  a  firm  must  operate.  Analysis  of  the 
sources  and  the  cost  and  availability  of  funds  in  a  domestic  and  international  setting; 
analysis  of  international  monetary  flows;  financial  decision  making  in  an  integrated 
world  economy. 

ECN  325.  (EVS  325)  Environmental  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  125  or  221  Ap- 
plication of  economics  concepts  to  environmental  problems;  common  property  re- 
sources, public  goods,  and  technological  externalities  as  determinants  of  market 
failure;  institutional  alternatives  involving  economic  incentives. 

ECN  326.  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  125  or  222  Analysis 
of  economic  systems  operating  under  capitalism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism; 
institutions  and  organization  of  production  and  government;  decision-making;  distri- 
bution of  income;  problems  of  developing  nations. 

ECN  328.  Public  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  Study  of  state,  local,  and  federal 
government  revenue  and  expenditures;  theory  of  taxation,  tax  shifting  and  incidence; 
theory  of  public  goods,  fiscal  neutrality  and  government  regulation;  methods  of  achiev- 
ing efficiency  in  government  benefit-cost  analysis,  program  budgeting  (PPB),  and  pric- 
ing of  government  services. 

ECN  329.  Industrial  Organization  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  A  theoretical  and  empirical 
study  of  how  the  structure  of  industry  affects  the  conduct  and  performance  of  the  firm; 
covers  government  regulation,  control  and  influence  in  business  activity  with  respect 
to  structure,  conduct  and  performance. 

:CN  421.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  Scientific  economic 
thought  and  philosophy  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Open-ended  as  to  dates  of 
time  period  covered.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  topics  as  opposed  to  schools  of  thought. 
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ECN  422.  Econometrics  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  217  and  EON  321.  An  introduction  to  the 
formalization  of  economic  hypotheses  into  testable  relationships  and  the  application 
of  appropriate  statistical  techniques.  Theoretical  aspects  are  covered,  but  primary 
emphasis  is  on  computer  application  utilizing  regression  analysis. 

ECN  426.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  A  consideration 
of  international  trade  theory  and  international  financial  institutions,  including  compar- 
ative advantage,  exchange  rates  and  balance  of  payments  problems. 

ECN  427.  Labor  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  An  analysis  of  the  demand  for 
and  the  supply  of  labor  at  the  individual  and  the  aggregate  level;  labor  unions  and 
collective  bargaining. 

ECN  428.  Regional  Growth  and  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222.  Theories  of 
subnational  or  regional  economic  growth.  Measures  of  regional  economic  policies  to 
alleviate  problems  resulting  from  disparate  rates  of  regional  economic  growth. 

ECN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

ECN  495.  Senior  Seminar  In  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  322  and  consent  of 
instructor.  An  examination  of  current  problems  in  economics  organized  on  a  discus- 
sion-research basis.  The  content  of  the  course  will  vary  as  changing  conditions  and 
economic  priorities  require  the  use  of  new  approaches  to  deal  with  current  issues. 

ECN  498.  Internship  in  Economics  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of 
department  chairperson.  Involves  the  application  of  economics  concepts  in  a  "real 
world"  setting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance 
of  a  manager  from  a  business  or  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

ECN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

Finance  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Economics  and  Finance) 

FIN  235.  Personal  Finance  (3)  Study  of  individual  and  family  financial  decisions.  Designed 
to  prepare  the  student  to  exercise  intelligent  control  over  income,  expenditures,  bor- 
rowing, savings  and  investments.  Recommended  elective  for  non-business  majors,  i 
(Not  open  to  students  who  have  earned  credit  for  FIN  330.) 

FIN  330.  Principles  of  Investments  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACQ  201  and  ECN  222.  An  intro- 
duction to  alternative  investments,  with  major  emphasis  on  financial  instruments.  Prac- 
tical descriptive  material  and  relevant  theoretical  applications.  Topics  include  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  financial  alternatives. 
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FIN  331.  Real  Estate  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201  and  EON  222.  Principles  of  property 
management  and  practices  relating  to  appraisal,  sales,  ownership,  control,  financing, 
and  transfer  of  real  property. 

FIN  332.     Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  201  and  EON  222  An 

introduction  to  the  risk  management  function  and  to  the  basic  methods  used  to  handle 

risks  facing  the  business  enterprise,  families  and  individuals.  Emphasis  is  on  the  in- 

L        surance  method  of  handling  risk  with  study  of  the  concepts  underlying  insurance,  the 

■        fundamentals  of  insurance  contracts,  and  a  broad  selection  of  policy  coverages  in  the 

property  and  liability,  and  life  and  health  fields. 

FIN  335.  Business  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203,  PDS  217,  and  ECN  222.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  finance  function  of  business  enterprise  and  to  the  analytical  techniques 
used  in  making  investment  and  financing  decisions. 

FIN  336.  Capital  Budgeting  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  335.  The  study  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  capital  expenditure  management  including  investment  decisions  and 
their  impact  on  cash  flows,  business  firm  valuation,  and  the  capital  asset  pricing  model. 
Use  of  cases  and  financial  analysis. 

FIN  430.  Investment  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  330  and  335.  An  analytical  ap- 
proach to  the  valuation  of  stocks,  bonds  and  options  and  the  placement  of  those 
securities  in  Markowitz-efficient  portfolios.  Technical  and  fundamental  analysis,  market 
efficiency  and  valuation  methods  are  examined.  Both  application  and  theory  are  em- 
phasized. 

FIN  431.  Real  Estate  Investment  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  335.  The  decision  mak- 
ing process  in  real  estate  investment  analysis  including  risk  and  return,  financing  al- 
ternatives, tax  implications,  and  pricing  and  development  alternatives. 

jFIN  436.    Financial  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  330  and  336.  Financial  analysis 
and  decision  making  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Theoretical  foundations  of 
I         financial  decision  making  are  emphasized,  including  both  working  capital  and  fixed 
!         capital  requirements. 

i 
I 
;-IN  437.    Commercial  Bank  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  324  and  FIN  335.  A  case 

study  course  in  the  management  of  commercial  banks.  Major  emphasis  on  defining 

the  functional  areas  within  the  commercial  bank  system  and  the  associated  decision 

making  process. 

IN  438.  Commercial  Lending  and  Credit  Analysis  (3)  Prerequisite:  FIN  335.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  of  commercial  loans,  financial  statement  analysis,  working 
capital,  the  elements  and  purposes  of  commercial  lending  policies,  the  credit  analysis 
decision,  and  follow-up  procedures  for  commercial  lending. 

■IN  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 
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FIN  495.  Senior  Seminar  In  Finance  (3)  Prerequisite;  FIN  436  and  senior  standing.  A 
examination  of  current  problems  in  finance.  Course  content  will  vary  as  new  technique 
are  developed  to  respond  to  a  dynamic  financial  environment. 

FIN  498.    Internship  In  Finance  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of  depar 
ment  chairperson.  Involves  the  application  of  financial  concepts  in  a  "real  world"  se 
ting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance  of 
manager  from  a  business  or  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

FIN  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honor 
students. 
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Dr.  Howe,  chairman.  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  A.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bejou,  Dr.  Galbraith,  Dr.  Engdah 
Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Hoffman,  Dr.  Honeycutt,  Dr.  J.  Hunt,  Dr.  T.  Hunt,  Dr.  Keating,  Dr.  Latham,  D 
Porterfield,  Dr.  Siguaw. 

The  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing  provides  courses  and  other  academi 
support  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  majors  in  Business  Management  and  Marketing.  The  mar 
agement  and  marketing  degree  programs  prepare  students  for  careers  in  product  and  ser\ 
ice  organizations  at  the  regional,  national,  or  international  level.  Programs  can  also  be  tailore 
for  students  wishing  to  pursue  careers  in  legal,  government,  and  not-for-profit  institution; 
The  management  or  marketing  major  is  permitted  some  latitude  in  selecting  courses  an 
may  choose  various  electives  to  design  the  most  suitable  program.  The  management  majc 
may  elect  from  such  areas  as  human  resource  management,  organization  behavior,  sma 
business  management,  and  international  management.  Marketing  majors  may  choose  fror 
several  areas  including  sales  management,  promotions,  marketing  research,  services  mai 
keting,  retailing,  distribution,  and  international  marketing. 

Management  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

MGT  350.  Organization  Theory  and  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  Stud 
of  theories,  research  and  concepts  underlying  the  structure  and  processes  of  comple 
organizations.  Emphasis  on  problem  solving  issues  and  applications  in  organizatio 
design,  leadership,  motivation  and  interpersonal  communications. 

MGT  351.  Business  Communications  Skills  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  102.  Fundamental 
of  business  communications  with  emphasis  on  preparing  formal  business  reports 
Emphasis  is  on  the  communication  process  in  management,  including  primary  am 
secondary  research,  business  writing,  and  making  oral  presentations. 

MGT  352.  International  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECN  222  and  MGT  350.  Study  c 
management  practices  in  the  international  business  arena.  Emphasis  on  the  necessit 
of  understanding  global  business  interdependencies.  Particular  attention  to  developini 
sensitivity  to  other  cultures,  values,  customs,  and  beliefs  and  their  effects  on  busines 
decisions  and  practices. 
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MGT  353.  Entrepreneurship  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACG  203,  MGT  350  and  MKT  340.  Primary 
focus  on  starting  a  new  business.  Specific  areas  include  identifying  business  oppor- 
tunities, conducting  feasibility  studies,  developing  the  business  plan,  evaluating  alter- 
native ways  of  financing  new  ventures  and  identifying  the  appropriate  legal  form  of 
organization.  Purchasing  an  existing  business  and  acquiring  a  franchise  are  also  ad- 
dressed. 

MGT  354.  Managing  Innovation  and  Technology  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350  Develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  new  technology  in  corporate  operations.  Attention  directed  to 
creating  an  environment  that  fosters  continuous  improvement  through  experimentation, 
innovation,  and  change.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  technology,  its  role  in  business 
strategy,  technological  forecasting,  the  creative  process,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  professional  personnel,  and  project  management  techniques. 

MGT  356.  Human  Resource  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Evaluation  of  con- 
cepts and  approaches  used  in  human  resource  management  and  development.  Study 
of  manpower  planning,  selection  procedures,  performance  review,  compensation  and 
benefits,  equal  employment/affirmative  action  factors,  and  labor  relations.  Emphasis 
is  on  how  personnel  specialists  and  operating  managers  can  improve  organizational 
performance. 

MGT  358.  Organizational  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Application  of  behavioral 
science  concepts  in  the  management  of  organizations.  Emphasis  on  increasing  pro- 
ductivity on  the  individual,  group,  and  organizational  level.  Particular  attention  directed 
to  analyzing  organizations,  developing  motivational  programs,  designing  enriching 
jobs,  leadership  development,  and  managing  organizational  change. 

MGT  450.  Strategic  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350.  Examination  of  strategy  as 
an  economic  and  planning  process  and  as  a  matter  of  organizational  decision  making 
within  a  social,  political  and  cultural  process.  Particular  attention  directed  to  examining 
the  increasingly  turbulent  environment  within  these  contexts. 

WIGT  453.  New  Venture  Management:  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350,  MKT  340,  and  FIN 
335.  Examination  of  the  challenges  associated  with  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  growth 
in  relatively  new  firms.  Emphasis  on  new  product  and  service  development,  financial 
planning  and  control,  and  operational  aspects  of  new  venture  management  including 
supplier  relations,  sources  of  funding,  and  credit  practices. 

I/IGT  455.  Business  Policy  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350,  PDS  31 7,  BLA  361 ,  MKT  340,  FIN 
335.  Capstone  course  integrating  the  functions  and  policies  of  business  decision  mak- 
ing at  the  policy  making  level  of  management.  Case  study  method  is  used. 

t/IGT  456.  Employee-Management  Relations  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350  Analysis  of 
management  techniques  for  the  administration  of  labor  agreements;  study  of  collective 
bargaining  and  union-management  relations;  and  evaluation  of  labor  relations  in  union 
and  non-union  organizations.  Case  studies  provide  realistic  experience  for  both  private 
and  public  sector  labor  relations. 
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MGT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

I\^GT  495.  Senior  Seminar  (3)  Prerequisite:  IVIGT  350  and  senior  standing.  Special  topics 
in  management  not  regularly  addressed  in  other  management  courses. 

MGT  498.  Internship  in  IVIanagement  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  ol 
faculty  supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  management  knowledge  in  a  "real  world" 
setting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance  of  a 
manager  from  a  business  or  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

MGT  499.  Honors  work  in  Management  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
work  for  honors  students. 

Marketing  Course  Descriptions 

(Departnnent  of  Management  and  Marketing) 

MKT  340.  Principles  of  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Introduction  to  the 
concepts,  activities  and  decisions  that  relate  to  the  marketing  function  in  business  and 
non-business  organizations  in  domestic  and  international  settings.  Focus  on  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  marketing  strategies  through  the  use  of  marketing  mix 
variables  of  product,  price,  place,  and  promotion. 

MKT  341 .  Marketing  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  21 7  and  MKT  340.  The  development 
and  utilization  of  marketing  research  techniques  for  decision  making.  Emphasis  on  the 
specification,  accumulation,  analysis,  interpretation  and  presentation  of  information  to 
help  management  understand  the  environment,  identify  problems  and  opportunities, 
and  develop  and  evaluate  courses  of  marketing  action.  | 

MKT  344.  Distribution  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  An  introduction  to  phys- 
ical distribution  from  an  institutional  and  managerial  perspective.  Study  of  channel 
structure,  legal  factors,  performance  measurement,  inventory  control,  and  trends  in  the 
channel  environment.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and  management  of  a  physical  distri- 
bution system. 

MKT  346.  Retail  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  Examination  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  retailing.  Study  of  social,  political,  ethical,  and  economic  environments. 
Emphasis  on  market  segmentation,  merchandising,  and  managerial  control. 

MKT  347.  Promotion  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  The  promotion  mix,  with 
an  emphasis  on  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  as  a  component  of  the  marketing 
mix  and  overall  organizational  strategy  from  the  perspective  of  the  marketer,  advertiser, 
agency,  consumer  and  public. 

MKT  349.  Consumer  Behavior  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  Behavioral  science  concepts 
and  principles  and  how  they  contribute  to  effective  and  efficient  marketing  activities 
from  the  perspective  of  the  consumer,  marketer  and  public  policy  maker. 
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MKT  442.  International  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  Focus  is  on  the  special 
framework  in  which  international  marketing  is  conducted.  Influence  of  international 
institutions,  culture,  stage  of  economic  development,  geography  and  demography  are 
covered.  Emphasis  on  multinational  marketing  problems  and  opportunities  in  an  ever 
changing  world. 

MKT  445.  Marketing  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350,  MKT  341,  six  additional 
hours  of  marketing  coursework,  and  senior  standing.  Concepts  of  demand  analysis, 
formulating  marketing  strategy,  establishing  policies  and  procedures,  coordinating 
marketing  action,  and  evaluating  performance. 

MKT  447.  Services  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  MKT  340.  A  study  of  the  marketing  of 
services  with  emphasis  on  the  distinctions  that  exist  between  marketing  intangibles 
and  tangible  products.  The  managerial  implications  and  strategies  available  in  services 
marketing  are  also  examined. 

MKT  448.  Sales  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  MGT  350  and  MKT  340.  Focus  on  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  an  effective  sales  organization.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
salesperson,  motivating  the  sales  force,  and  designing  and  implementing  selling  strat- 
egies. 

MKT  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

MKT  495.  Seminar  in  Marketing  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Special  topics  in  mar- 
keting not  regularly  addressed  in  other  marketing  courses. 

MKT  498.  Internship  in  Marketing  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of 
faculty  supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  marketing  knowledge  in  a  "real  world" 
setting.  The  participant  receives  hands-on  experience  under  the  joint  guidance  of  a 
manager  from  a  business  or  a  not-for-profit  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor. 

MKT  499.  Honors  Work  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 

PRODUCTION  AND  DECISION  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Scheil,  chairman.  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  Dr.  Badarinathi,  Dr.  Canel,  Dr.  Garris,  Dr.  Gowan, 
Ms.  Honeycutt,  Dr.  Mathieu,  Dr.  Rosen,  Dr.  Wray. 

The  Department  of  Production  and  Decision  Sciences  provides  courses  and  other  aca- 
demic support  for  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Business  Systems. 

Each  course  in  the  department  focuses  on  analytical  approaches  to  decision  making  in 
business  organizations.  Core  courses  offered  by  the  department  and  required  of  all  students 
in  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administration  include  statistical  analysis,  management 
science,  management  information  systems,  and  production  and  operations  management. 

A  major  in  Business  Systems  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  as  analysts  in 
either  management  information  systems  or  production  systems.  Business  Systems  students 
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will  enhance  their  understanding  of  and  develop  their  skills  with  quantitative  methods  used 
to  solve  business  problems.  Those  methods  will  be  applied  within  a  framework  of  systems 
concepts  and  will  enable  the  student  to  approach  and  solve  problems  in  a  structured  way. 
Courses  in  the  major  depend  heavily  upon  the  computer  and  will  give  students  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  practical  skills  with  that  most  essential  business  tool.  Students  contem- 
plating the  degree  in  Business  Systems  are  encouraged  to  take  at  least  one  introductory 
course  in  computer  programming  prior  to  applying  for  admission  to  the  Cameron  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Production  and  Decision  Sciences  Course  Descriptions 

(Department  of  Production  and  Decision  Sciences) 

PDS  217.  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  and  Economics  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  1 1 1 
or  115.  Classification  and  presentation  of  business  and  economics  data,  probability 
and  expected  value,  statistical  inference,  simple  linear  regression  and  correlation  anal- 
ysis and  forecasting. 

PDS  313.  Introduction  to  IVIanagement  Information  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACQ  201 
and  MOT  350.  Introduction  to  the  nature,  role  and  implementation  of  information  sys- 
tems in  organizations.  Topics  include  specification  of  information  requirements  in  the 
functional  areas  of  organizations,  and  implementation  considerations  important  to  both 
the  MIS  manager  and  the  non-MIS  manager.  J 

PDS  314.  Introduction  to  Management  Science  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  151,  PDS  217, 
ACQ  201,  and  ECN  222.  Deterministic  and  probabilistic  models  applied  to  economics 
and  business  decision  theory.  Topics  include  linear  programming,  inventory  control, 
PERT/CPM,  waiting  lines,  and  simulation.  Emphasis  on  quantitative  techniques  and 
how  they  can  be  applied  and  interpreted  by  managers.  Computer  applications  intro- 
duced. 

PDS  316.  Computer  Concepts  and  Applications  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  313  Introduction 
to  computer  hardware,  systems  software,  and  applications  software  development.  Lab- 
oratory projects  focus  on  the  development  of  applications  using  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration programming  languages.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

1 
PDS  31 5.    IVIanagement  of  Database  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  21 7  and  31 3  Study 
of  database  structure,  development,  and  implementation.  Topics  include  hierarchical, 
network,  and  relational  database  organization;  data  dictionary;  normalization;  queries; 
and  report  generation. 

PDS  317.  Production  and  Operations  IVIanagement  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  314  and 
MGT  350.  Analysis  of  concepts,  tools,  and  techniques  used  in  production  planning 
and  control,  materials  management,  inventory  control,  and  labor  force  management. 
Particular  attention  directed  to  the  study  of  production  process  alternatives. 
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PDS  318.  Advanced  Statistical  Analysis  for  Management  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  217. 
Statistical  inference  as  applied  to  management  decision  making.  Topics  include  linear 
and  non-linear  regression  models,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  time  series 
analysis,  experimental  design,  and  nonparametric  statistical  techniques.  Applications 
require  the  use  of  statistical  analysis  programs  on  the  computer. 

PDS  319.  Quality  Control  (3)  Prerequisite;  PDS  317.  An  introduction  to  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  concepts  used  in  the  control  of  quality,  in  both  the  manufacturing  and 
service  environments.  Particular  emphasis  placed  on  the  statistical  tools  used  in  proc- 
ess control  and  acceptance  sampling,  along  with  extensive  computer  examples  and 
exercises. 

PDS  413.  Management  Information  Systems  Development  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  313 
Examination  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle  and  structured  systems  analysis 
and  design  techniques.  Application  of  selected  techniques,  including  the  use  of  CASE 
software,  through  student  projects. 

PDS  414.  Introduction  to  Business  Simulation  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  317  Introduction 
to  simulation  models  as  tools  in  the  analysis  of  business  problems.  Discrete  event 
simulation  models  and  dynamic  information  feedback  models  are  introduced  through 
the  use  of  a  computer  simulation  language. 

PDS  415.  Decision  Support  Systems  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  413.  Examination  of  the 
process  of  specifying  and  implementing  decision  support  systems  in  organizations. 
Topics  include  an  overview  of  current  uses  of  artificial  intelligence  and  expert  systems 
in  the  business  environment. 

PDS  41 7.  Production  and  Operations  Management  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  31 7.  Further 
study  in  the  design,  management  and  control  of  production  systems.  Topics  include 
logistics  management,  capacity  planning,  scheduling,  just-in-time,  optimized  produc- 
tion techniques  and  quality  assurance.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  computer  to  analyze 
complex  production  and  operations  managetnent  case  problems. 

PDS  418.  Business  and  Economic  Forecasting  (3)  Prerequisite:  PDS  318  and  consent 
of  instructor.  Development  of  an  approach  to  forecasting  through  the  study  of  time- 
series  techniques  including  moving  averages,  exponential  smoothing,  regression,  and 
Box-Jenkins. 

PDS  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department  chairperson. 

PDS  498.  Business  Systems  Internship  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  status  and  consent  of 
faculty  supervisor.  Involves  the  application  of  quantitative  and  systems  skills  developed 
in  the  academic  environment  to  problems  in  a  real-world  operating  environment.  The 
participant  will  receive  practical  training  and  experience  under  the  guidance  of  the  staff 
of  a  local  business  or  government  organization  and  a  faculty  supervisor.  Available 
internships  are  filled  on  a  competitive  basis. 

PDS  499.  Honors  Worl<  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent  work  for  honors 
students. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Robert  E.  Tyndall,  Dean 

Calvin  L.  Doss,  Associate  Dean 

Bradford  L.  Walker,  Assistant  Dean 

Carol  Chase  Thomas,  Student  Sen/ices  Coordinator 

The  School  of  Education  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  programs 
of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  elementary  education,  middle  grades 
education,  special  education,  and  programs  leading  to  secondary  (9-12)  and  special  subjects 
(K-12)  teacher  certification.  In  addition,  graduate  programs  in  elementary  education,  reading 
education,  special  education,  educational  administration  and  supervision  and  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  are  offered. 

Responsibility  for  the  degree  and  certification  programs  within  the  School  of  Education  is 
shared  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  and  the  Department  of 
Curricular  Studies. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  teacher  preparation  programs  must  be  formally  admitted  to 
the  School  of  Education  and  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program.  Admission  is  required  before 
enrollment  in  education  courses  in  the  upper  division  (300  and  400  level).  Requirements  for 
admission  are: 

1 .  Completion  of  the  university  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  each  course. 

2.  Completion  of  EDN  200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

3.  Completion  of  four  semesters  or  two  academic  years  of  full-time  college  study  or 
completion  of  required  general  studies  program  with  a  minimum  overall  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  work  attempted  at  UNCW. 

4.  Passing  scores  on  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

(Note:  Certification  requirements  change,  and  requirements  must  be  adjusted  to 
accommodate  new  mandated  competencies  and  guidelines.  Students  must  meet  the 
Teacher  Education  Program  requirements  in  place  at  the  time  of  their  eligibility  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Education.  Similarly,  they  must  meet  the  certification 
requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  their  applications  are  submitted  to  the  North  Car- 
olina State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Students  are  advised  to  check  with  their 
advisors  or  the  Dean's  Office  to  keep  abreast  of  changes.) 
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Dr.  Earle,  Chairperson.  Dr.  Applefield,  Dr.  Bryan,  Dr.  Doss,  Dr.  A.  Hayes,  Dr.  Hulon,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Mory,  Dr.  Mullendore,  Dr.  Tyndall. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Design  and  Management  provides  basic  professional  ed- 
ucation courses  for  the  undergraduate  programis  in  elementary,  middle  grades,  secondary, 
and  special  education  and  is  responsible  for  the  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Education  degree  in  educational  administration  and  supervision. 

The  Master  of  Education  program  in  educational  administration  and  supervision  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 
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CURRICULAR  STUDIES 

Dr.  Wright,  Chairperson.  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Bachner,  Dr.  Bartolome,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Harkin, 
Dr.  H.  Hayes,  Dr.  Hayn,  Dr.  Huber,  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  LaNunziata,  Dr.  Lockledge,  Dr.  Raab,  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Walker. 

The  Department  of  Curricular  Studies  is  responsible  for  the  programs  of  study  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  elementary  education,  middle  grades  education,  and  special 
education,  the  programs  leading  to  secondary  (9-12)  and  special  subjects  (K-12)  teacher 
certification,  the  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  in  elementary  education,  in 
reading  education,  and  in  special  education,  as  well  as  the  fvlaster  of  Arts  in  Teaching. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  elementary  education  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher 
certification  in  grades  kindergarten  through  six. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  middle  grades  education  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher 
certification  in  grades  six  through  nine. 

The  special  education  program  prepares  teachers  to  serve  mildly  handicapped  children 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  12  in  public  schools  and  in  various  other  service  agencies 
and  leads  to  North  Carolina  teacher  certification  in  one  of  three  areas  of  exceptionality: 
learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  and  behaviorally/emotionally  handicapped. 

Each  degree  program  is  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  guide- 
lines for  teacher  certification  and  includes  courses  in  basic  studies,  professional  education 
and  collateral  areas,  and  a  content  specialization.  Adjustments  in  program  requirements  are 
made  as  guidelines  change.  All  programs  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  are  accredited 
by  the  appropriate  state,  regional,  and  national  accrediting  agencies. 

The  Master  of  Education  programs  in  elementary  education,  reading  education,  and  special 
education  (cross-categorical)  are  described  in  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  includes  a  professional  core  and  academic  tracks  in  biology, 
chemistry,  English,  history,  and  mathematics.  The  program  is  described  in  the  Graduate 
School  Catalogue. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Basic  Studies 

Students  should  follow  basic  studies  requirements  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  as  outlined  in  a  previous  section  of  the  catalogue. 

Professional  Core 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Education 

EDN  319  Individualizing  instruction 

EDN  322  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (K-6) 

EDN  334  Social  Studies  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  (K-6) 

EDN  336  The  Teaching  of  Science  and  Health,  (K-6) 
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EDN  340  Reading  Foundations,  (K-6) 

EDN  344  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  (K-6) 

EDN  348  The  Teaching  of  Communication  Arts,  (K-6) 

HEA  304  Health  and  Safety  in  Education,  (K-9) 

or 
HEA  105  Individual  Well-Being 

Professional  Semester 

EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education,  (K-6) 

EDN  411  Practicum,  (K-6) 

NOTE:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  professional  courses  in  the  elementary 
education  program.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earn  a  grade  lower  than  a 
"C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six 
semester  hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific 
course  requirements  of  the  various  concentrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic 
advisors  within  the  School  of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  disciplines;  anthropology,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  drama,  English,  environmental 
studies,  French,  geography,  geology,  history,  marine  biology,  mathematics,  music,  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MIDDLE  GRADES 
EDUCATION 


Basic  Studies 

Students  should  follow  basic  studies  requirements  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  as  outlined  in  a  previous  section  of  the  catalogue. 

Professional  Core 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Education 

EDN  318  The  Middle  School 

EDN  319  Individualizing  Instruction 

EDN  352  Developing  Reading  Competence  in  the  Middle  Grades 
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2  Content  methods  courses  from: 

EDN  323,  335,  338,  355 

Methods  for  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language  Arts 

Electives  or  Additional  Teacfiing  Field  18  Hours  as  specified  witti  courses  from  all 
disciplines  related  to  the  field. 

Professional  Semester 

EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education,  (6-9) 

EDN  41 1  Practicum,  (6-9) 

NOTE:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  professional  courses  in  the  nniddle  grades 
education  program.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  of  lower  than 
"C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  at  least  24  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six 
semester  hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific 
course  and  hour  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors  within  the  School 
of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following  disciplines:  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  English,  environmental  studies,  history,  geography,  geology,  political  sci- 
ence, physics,  mathematics  and  sociology. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

General  Requirements  in  Special  Education: 

Basic  Studies 

Students  should  follow  basic  studies  requirements  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  as  outlined  in  a  previous  section  of  the  catalogue. 

Professional  Core 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Curricular  Foundations 

EDN  322  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (K-6) 

EDN  340  Reading  Foundations,  (K-6) 

Special  Education  Foundations 

EDN  260  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 

EDN  367  Behavior  Management  Techniques 

EDN  368  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education 

EDN  369  Prescription  Development  in  Special  Education 

EDN  374  Special  Education  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Area  of  Emphasis 
Students  must  choose  one  of  the  following  emphases: 
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1.  Behaviorally/Emotionally  Handicapped 

EDN  370  Behaviorally  Disordered  Children  and  Youth 

EDN  371  Programnning  and  Interventions  for  Behaviorally 

Disordered  Students 
EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education 

EDN  41 1  Practicum 

2.  Learning  Disabilities 

EDN  366  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents 

EDN  372  Programnning  and  Interventions  for  Learning  Disabled 

Students 
EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education 

EDN  41 1  Practicum 

3.  Mental  Retardation 

EDN  364  Mental  Retardation  in  School  and  Society 

EDN  373  Programming  and  Interventions  for  Mentally  Handicapped 

Students 
EDN  410  Seminar  in  Education 

EDN  411  Practicum 

NOTE:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  professional  courses  in  the  special 
education  program.  Students  may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower  than 
"C"  only  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  24  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific  course 
requirements  of  the  various  concentrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors 
within  the  School  of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
disciplines:  anthropology,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  drama,  English,  environmental  studies, 
French,  geography,  geology,  history,  marine  biology,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy  and 
religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Special  Subjects 

Teacher  Certification  Program  in  Secondary  and  Special  Subjects  Programs  leading  to 
teacher  certification  are  offered  in  the  secondary  (9-12)  fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  geology, 
English,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  in  the  special  subject  (K- 12)  fields  of  health, 
physical  education,  music,  French,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  concentrate  in  history,  political 
science  or  sociology  may  fulfill  subject  matter  requirements  for  social  studies  certification  by 
completing  a  minimum  of  21-23  semester  hours  in  three  social  studies  areas  other  than  the 
discipline  of  major  concentration.  History  101,  102,  201  and  202  and  PLS  101  must  be 
completed. 

Students  who  concentrate  in  biology,  chemistry,  earth  science  or  physics  may  fulfill  re- 
quirements for  natural  science  certification  by  completing  21-23  semester  hours  in  three 
science  areas  other  than  the  discipline  of  major  concentration.  A  minimum  of  two  courses 
from  each  discipline  is  required.  Physics  260  is  required.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  secondary  or  special  subject  teachers  must  fulfill  degree  requirements  in  an  ap- 
propriate academic  discipline,  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education,  and  complete  the 
following  sequence  of  professional  courses: 
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Pre-Professional  Studies 

The  following  courses  should  be  completed  before  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education 
Program,  usually  in  the  sophomore  year: 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Studies 

Students  seeking  secondary  and  special  subject  certification  must  complete  the  "core 
block"  composed  of  the  following  courses:  (see  section  below  for  description  of  requirements 
for  health  and  physical  education  requirements) 


EDN  301  Instructional  Design 

EDN  302  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  356  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

And  one  of  the  following: 


EDN  403  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  English,  (9-12) 

EDN  404  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Math,  (9-  12) 

EDN  405  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Social  Studies,  (9-12) 

EDN  406  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Science, 

(9-12) 
EDN  407  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Foreign  Languages  (Spanish  and 

French),  (K-12) 

The  Professional  Semester 
EDN  408  Instructional  Methods 

EDN  409  Practicum 

NOTE:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  professional  education  courses.  Students 
may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower  than  "C"  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Professional  Studies  -  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Students  pursuing  teacher  certification  in  health  and  physical  education  will  complete  the 
following  requirements  in  addition  to  those  of  the  specialty  area. 

Pre-Professional  Studies 

EDN  200  Teacher,  School  and  Society 

EDN  203  School  Learning 

PSY  223  Lifespan  Human  Development 

Professional  Studies 

EDN  303  Instructional  Technology 

EDN  356  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 
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The  Professional  Semester 
EDN  409  Practicum 

NOTE:  A  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  all  professional  education  courses.  Students 
may  repeat  courses  in  which  they  earned  a  grade  lower  than  "C"  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Academic  Concentration 

An  academic  concentration  of  24  semester  hours  is  required.  A  maximum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  basic  studies  may  be  included  in  the  academic  concentration.  Specific  course 
requirements  of  the  various  concentrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  academic  advisors 
within  the  School  of  Education.  Academic  concentrations  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
disciplines:  anthropology,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  drama,  English,  environmental  studies, 
French,  geography,  geology,  history,  marine  biology,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy  and 
religion,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

Education  Course  Descriptions 

EDN  105-106.  Seminar  in  Education  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Re- 
quired of  all  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  during  freshman  year.  Open  to  others  if 
space  is  available.  An  examination  of  issues  and  forces  related  to  public  education 
and  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  United  States.  Topics  include  political,  social, 
and  instructional  issues.  Emphasis  also  upon  the  development  of  skills  essential  to 
academic  success.  Activities  include  lectures,  discussions,  field  activities,  and  reading 
of  selected  educational  literature.  One  hour  each  week. 

EDN  200.  Teacher,  Scliool  and  Society  (3)  Introduction  to  profession  of  teaching  that 
acquaints  prospective  teachers  with  diverse  roles  of  teachers.  Focuses  on  teacher  as 
decision-maker;  careers  in  education;  social,  historical  and  philosophical  foundations 
of  education;  governmental  and  organizational  aspects  of  schools;  and  current  and 
future  trends  in  American  education.  Observation  skills  are  developed  through  field 
experience.  Three  hours  of  small  group  instruction  and  a  minimum  of  one  hour  of  off- 
campus  observation  each  week. 

EDN  203.  Sctiooi  Learning  (2)  Study  of  learning  in  schools.  Concerned  with  processes 
of  human  learning,  individual  difference  variables  and  social  and  contextual  variables 
significant  for  school  learning.  Representative  models  of  learning  from  behavioristic, 
cognitive  and  humanisitic  perspectives  will  be  presented  with  emphasis  given  to  ap- 
plications to  instructional  decision  making.  Important  personality  variables  (traits),  cog- 
nitive variables  (learning  styles)  and  aptitudes  will  be  examined.  Motivational  and  group 
process  concepts  and  principles  will  also  be  studied. 

EDN  205-206.  Seminar  in  Education  (1-1)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor,  Re- 
quired of  all  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  during  sophomore  year.  Open  to  others 
if  space  is  available.  An  examination  of  the  diverse  roles  of  the  professional  employed 
within  the  organization  of  public  schools  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  including  de- 
mands and  expectations  of  teaching  at  various  grade  levels  K-12.  Topics  include  a 
review  of  the  academic,  social,  personal,  and  interpersonal  skills  required  of  successful 
professionals.  Current  issues  and  future  trends  in  the  field  are  examined.  Activities 
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include  required  field  experiences,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reading  of  selected  ed- 
ucational literature. 

EDN  260.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children  (3)  Survey  of  major  categories  of  ex- 
ceptionalities including  giftedness,  mental  retardation,  hearing  impairments,  visual  im- 
pairments, learning  disabilities,  communication  disorders,  behavioral/emotional 
handicaps,  and  physical  handicaps.  Includes  study  of  definitions,  characteristics,  etiol- 
ogy, psycho-social  implications,  and  educational  intervention  for  each  exceptionality. 

EDN  301.  Instructional  Design  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  200  and  EDN  203  as  either  pre- 
requisite or  corequisite  and  admission  to  the  School  of  Education.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  the  conceptual  tools  and  analytic  skills  necessary  to  plan  and 
implement  instructional  programs.  This  course  will  focus  on  the  fundamental  compo- 
nents of  instructional  development  for  teachers.  Topics  of  study  include  instructional 
theory,  types  of  learning,  instructional  objectives,  planning  strategies,  task  analysis, 
organization  for  instruction,  and  design  of  educational  systems. 

EDN  302.  Classroom  Evaluation  and  Research  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  An  intro- 
duction to  and  development  of  basic  skills  in  evaluation  and  research.  Evaluation  topics 
will  include  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional  resources,  design  of  feedback 
systems,  measurement,  and  data  organization  and  interpretation.  Research  topics  will 
include  methodology  and  utilization  of  research  in  the  classroom. 

EDN  303.  Instructional  Technology  (2)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Emphasizes  the  design, 
selection,  production,  and  evaluation  of  instructional  materials,  computer-generated 
presentations,  and  interactive  multimedia,  with  particular  emphasis  on  their  effective 
integration  into  an  instructional  unit.  Develops  skill  in  the  operation  of  media  production 
equipment,  including  microcomputers,  fundamentals  of  operating  systems,  computer 
software  applications,  networks,  and  telecommunications.  Two  lecture  and  two  labo- 
ratory hours  each  week. 

EDN  310.    School-Community  Relations  (3)  Methods  of  improving  school-community 

relations. 

EDN  311.  Student  Leadership  in  Higher  Education  (1)  Develops  an  understanding  of 
leadership  theories  and  skills  and  their  utilization  in  practical  settings.  Topics  include: 
(a)  realizing  the  impact  of  student  leadership,  (b)  understanding  leadership  theories, 
(c)  developing  a  leadership  style,  (d)  improving  leadership  skills,  (e)  use  of  the  situa- 
tional leadership  model,  and  (f)  working  with  a  variety  of  personality  types. 

EDN  318.  Middle  School  Programs  and  Practices  (3)  Oven/iew  of  the  conceptual  and 
historic  development  of  programs  for  students  in  grades  six  through  nine.  Comparison 
of  varied  curricular,  instructional,  and  organizational  aspects  of  the  middle  school 
movement.  Major  emphasis  on  exploring  the  educational  implications  of  the  devel- 
opmental characteristics  of  early  adolescent  learners.  Varied  approaches  to  teaming, 
classroom  management  and  mainstreaming  will  be  investigated.  Work  will  include 
observations  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
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EDN  319,  Individualizing  Instruction  (3)  This  course  will  focus  on  strategies  for  meeting 
needs  of  individuals  in  the  regular  classroom.  Students  will  study  alternative  methods 
for  dealing  with  pupil  differences  that  have  an  impact  on  learning.  Characteristics  of 
children  with  academic,  intellectual,  social-emotional,  physical,  cultural  and  language 
differences  will  be  examined. 


EDN  322.    The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and  six 

semester  hours  of  appropriate  mathematics.  Focus  on  the  curriculum,  materials,  and 
methods  appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  for  the  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade  level.  A  field-based  activity  is  required. 

EDN  323.    Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  Grades,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN 

301  and  six  hours  of  mathematics.  Focus  on  the  curriculum,  materials  and  methods 
appropriate  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  middle  grade  levels.  A  field-based 
activity  is  required.  i 

EDN  324.  Diagnostic  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  323.  Un- 
derstanding of  psychological  and  environmental  factors  that  affect  learning  of  school 
mathematics.  Focus  on  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  diagnosis  and  reme- 
diation of  mathematics  difficulties  common  at  the  six  through  nine  level.  Awareness  of 
strategies  effective  for  enhancing  self-confidence  in  mathematics  learning.  A  field- 
based  activity  is  required. 

EDN  334.  Social  Studies  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301 
and  six  hours  of  social  studies  content.  An  overview  of  the  goals  of  social  studies 
education  and  how  this  affects  various  patterns  of  organizing  curricular  content.  The 
implications  of  learner  developmental  characteristics  for  selecting  approaches  to  in- 
struction from  history  as  well  as  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  will  be  explored. 
Emphasis  on  selection  and  preparation  of  appropriate  materials  including  the  strate- 
gies of  inquiry,  critical  thinking,  mapping  and  graphing,  simulation,  and  problem  so- 
lution. A  field-based  activity  is  required. 

EDN  335.  Social  Studies  Education  in  the  Middle  Grades  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 
and  six  hours  of  social  studies  content.  Examines  the  specific  ways  in  which  social 
studies  curriculum  can  be  organized  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  middle  grades 
students.  Emphasis  on  selection  and  preparation  of  appropriate  materials,  identifica- 
tion of  instructional  procedures,  data-based  decision  making  and  the  relevance  of 
social  inquiry  to  the  real  world.  Work  will  include  a  field  experience  and  preparation  of 
an  in-depth  unit  of  study  suitable  for  use  at  this  level. 

EDN  336.  The  Teaching  of  Science  and  Health,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and 
two  science  courses.  Methods  of  teaching  the  biological,  earth  and  physical  sciences 
and  health.  Applications  of  the  sciences  to  classroom  experimentation  and  investiga- 
tion. Examination  of  contemporary  curricula  used  at  the  elementary  school  level.  Field 
experiences  required. 
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EDN  337.  Inqulry-The  Method  of  Science  (3)  Prerequisite;  A  course  in  science  nneth- 
ods  or  the  completion  of  15  hours  toward  a  concentration  or  major  in  science  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Assumes  initial  level  competency  in  curriculum  and  methods 
of  science.  Focuses  on  conceptualization  of  and  rationale  for  using  inquiry  method  of 
teaching  science.  Provides  opportunities  to  acquire  and  practice  skills  needed  to  utilize 
methods  and  to  guide  scientific  investigations  at  K-12  levels. 

EDN  338.  The  Teaching  of  Science,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  natural  science 
basic  studies  and  EDN  301.  Survey  of  curriculum  and  methods  for  teaching  science 
in  grades  6-9.  Focus  on  processes  of  scientific  inquiry,  on  topics  that  integrate  learn- 
ings across  science  disciplines,  and  on  the  social  implications  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Field  experience  required. 

EDN  340.  Reading  Foundations,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Emphasis  on  linguis- 
tics and  psychological  bases  of  the  reading  process,  stages  in  the  development  of 
reading  ability,  and  sequences  of  skill  acquisition.  Students  will  study  models  of  reading 
instruction  for  language  and  literacy  learning,  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  of 
reading,  and  forces  influencing  that  role.  Extensive  field  experiences  required. 

EDN  344.  Literature  In  the  Elementary  School,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  340  The 
selection  and  evaluation  of  literature  for  elementary  school  children,  including  books 
and  other  media.  Includes  exploration  of  multi-cultural  themes  and  traditions  through 
literature,  and  strategies  for  integrating  literature,  music,  and  movement  into  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum. 

EDN  348.  The  Teaching  of  Communication  Arts,  (K-6)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301  and 
340.  Study  of  various  approaches  to  school  language  instruction.  Examination  of  strat- 
egies and  methods  for  promoting  growth  in  language  learning  in  elementary  class- 
rooms with  emphasis  on  use  of  drama  and  theater  activities  to  enhance  learning. 
Includes  extensive  opportunities  to  assess,  teach,  and  evaluate  all  areas  of  children's 
language  and  reading  development  in  public  school  classrooms. 

EDN  352.  Developing  Reading  Competence  in  the  i\/liddle  Grades,  (6-9)  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: EDN  301.  Develops  understanding  of  reading  processes  in  the  broad  context 
of  communication.  Presents  strategies  for  fostering  and  evaluating  interest,  fluency, 
and  skill  in  reading,  both  in  developmental  reading  classes  and  in  content  subjects. 
Topics  include  organizational  and  instructional  strategies  for  the  development  of  read- 
ing ability,  techniques  for  motivating  and  guiding  readers,  and  strategies  for  study  and 
comprehension  which  support  learning  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

EDN  355.  Language  Arts  Methods  for  the  Middle  Grades,  (6-9)  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN 
352.  Presents  curriculum  and  methods  for  developing  linguistic  and  communicative 
competence  in  language  arts  classes  in  the  middle  school.  Develops  understanding 
of  communication  processes  (listening,  speaking,  writing,  etc.),  dialects,  and  language 
systems  as  influences  in  teacher  decision-making.  Focus  on  strategics  and  plan  for 
facilitating  and  evaluating  student  oral  and  written  language  performance.  Field  ex- 
perience required. 
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EDN  356.  Reading  In  the  Secondary  School  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 .  Required  course 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  for  secondary  majors.  Basic  instructional  reading  strategies 
are  developed,  with  emphasis  on  introducing  assignments,  improving  study  skills,  and 
fostering  critical  thinking.  Students  identify  and  learn  to  teach  reading  skills  specific  to 
varying  content  areas.  Adjusting  instruction  to  students'  reading  capabilities  is 
stressed. 

EDN  364.  Mental  Retardation  In  School  and  Society  (3)  Examination  of  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  from  a  developmental  perspective.  Study  of  etiology,  definitions, 
characteristics,  and  historical  and  current  approaches  to  treatment  of  persons  with 
mental  retardation  in  a  variety  of  settings  and  across  the  life  span.  Includes  study  of 
all  levels  of  mental  retardation.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  366.  Learning  Disabled  Children  and  Adolescents  (3)  Examination  of  the  field  of 
learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  the  concept  of  learning  disabilities,  etiology,  diag- 
nosis, characteristics,  teaching  strategies,  theory,  historical  influences,  and  current 
trends.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  367.  Behavior  Management  Techniques  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  behavior  and 
their  application  in  planning  and  implementing  various  behavior  management  strate- 
gies. Focus  will  be  on  observation  and  measurement  of  social  behavior  management 
techniques.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  368.  Diagnostic  Techniques  in  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and 
one  of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  366  or  370.  Examination  of  concepts  and  funda- 
mentals of  educational  assessment.  Includes  examination  of  formal  and  informal  tech- 
niques appropriate  for  exceptional  students.  Includes  assessment  of  intellectual 
functioning,  academic  problems,  spoken  language,  learning  skills,  social-emotional 
development,  early  childhood  skills,  and  vocational  skills.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  369.  Prescription  Development  In  Special  Education  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301 
and  one  of  the  following:  EDN  260,  364,  366  or  370.  Development  of  skill  in  planning 
educational  programs  for  exceptional  children.  Includes  writing  instructional  objectives, 
selecting  appropriate  materials  and  techniques,  writing  lesson  plans,  and  formulating 
individualized  educational  programs.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  370.  Behavlorally  Disordered  Children  and  Youth  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Designed  to  examine  the  wide  and  complex  variety  of  learners 
labeled  as  "behavlorally  disordered"  or  "emotionally  disturbed."  Topics  related  to  his- 
torical, theoretical,  etiological,  developmental,  and  symptomological  issues  plus  di- 
agnosis, identification  and  service  delivery  models  will  be  introduced.  Program  and 
parent  involvement  models  and  current  trends  and  issues  will  be  reviewed.  Field  ex- 
periences required. 

EDN  371.    Programming  and  Interventions  for  Behaviorally  Disordered  Students  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EDN  367  and  370.  Examination  of  problems,  issues  and  practices  in 
developing  programs  for  and  educating  students  with  behavior  disorders.  Emphasis 
on  academic  and  social  needs,  major  interventions,  family  involvement,  scheduling 
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issues,  applied  behavior  analysis,  and  systematic/directive  teaching  of  new  behaviors. 
Legal  considerations,  consultation  strategies,  and  curriculum  issues  will  be  reviewed. 
Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  372.  Programming  and  Interventions  for  Learning  Disabied  Students  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EDN  366.  Study  of  the  educational  implications  of  LD  student  characteristics. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  needs  of  LD  individuals  relevant  for  instruction;  developmental, 
cognitive,  medical,  behavioral,  and  cognitive  developmental  approaches;  programming 
and  interventions  for  grades  K-12;  remediation  and  compensation  strategies.  Field 
experiences  required. 

EDN  373.    Programming  and  Interventions  for  IVIentaiiy  Handicapped  Students  (3) 

Study  of  intervention  strategies  for  persons  with  mental  retardation.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  programming  for  persons  with  mental  retardation  in  community  settings  including 
day  treatment  programs  as  well  as  school  settings.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  374.  Special  Education  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (3)  To  be  taken  the  semester 
prior  to  EDN  410  and  EDN  411.  Study  of  the  curriculum  areas  and  instructional  tech- 
niques utilized  in  educational  settings  for  learning  disabled,  mentally  retarded,  and 
behaviorally/emotionally  handicapped  students.  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development 
processes,  design  and  lesson  and  unit  plans,  selections  of  materials,  identification  of 
instructional  procedures,  and  data-based  decision  making.  Field  experiences  required. 

EDN  403.  Teaciiing  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Englisli,  (9-12)  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  English. 
Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  critical  think- 
ing, and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning  and 
teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  404.    Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  l\/lathematics,  (9-12)  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  mathe- 
matics. Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  critical 
thinking,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning  and 
teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  405.    Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Social  Studies,  (9-12) 

(3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301 .  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  social 
studies.  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  criti- 
cal thinking,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning 
and  teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  406.  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Secondary  Science,  (9-12)  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching  in  secondary  science. 
Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  management,  inquiry,  critical  think- 
ing, and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Successful  planning  and 
teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 
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EDN  407.  Teaching  Practices  and  Techniques  in  Foreign  Languages,  (K-12)  (Span- 
ish and  French)  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Development  of  techniques  for  teaching 
in  Spanish  and  French.  Emphasis  on  curriculum  development,  classroom  manage- 
ment, inquiry,  critical  thinking,  and  selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials.  Suc- 
cessful planning  and  teaching  practices  with  adaptations  for  special  needs  students. 

EDN  408.  Instructional  IVIethods  (3)  Corequisite:  EDN  409.  Prerequisites:  All  pre-profes- 
sional  core  and  specialty  courses,  acceptance  into  the  School  of  Education  and  a  2.5 
G.P.A.  on  all  work  attempted  at  UNCW.  Intensive  examination  of  instructional  methods 
in  the  student's  area  of  specialization.  Activities  will  be  related  to  the  student's  prac- 
tlcum  assignment,  and  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  instructional 
plans  to  be  implemented  in  the  practicum  setting.  Areas  of  specialization:  English, 
French,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  Spanish. 

EDN  409.  Practicum  (12)  Corequisite:  EDN  408.  Prerequisites:  As  specified  for  EDN  408. 
Students  will  be  assigned  full-time  to  practicum  sites  within  their  areas  of  specializa- 
tions. During  the  course,  students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supen/ised  instructional 
activities,  assuming  increasingly  wider  responsibility  for  class  instruction.  Practica  are 
offered  in  the  areas  of  specialization  listed  above  under  EDN  408  and  in  music  and 
physical  education. 

EDN  410.  Seminar  in  Education  (K-6,  6-9,  special  education)  (3)  Corequisite:  EDN 
411.  Prerequisites:  All  courses  in  the  professional  core  and  specialty  areas  appropriate 
for  the  concentration  for  K-6,  6-9,  and  special  education  majors  and  a  2.5  G.P.A.  on 
all  work  attempted  at  UNCW.  Designed  as  a  culmination  of  professional  study  and  an 
initiation  into  student  teaching  and  the  teaching  profession.  Provides  opportunities  to 
extend  and  apply  understandings  of  the  roles  of  the  teacher  as  a  decision-maker, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  planning,  instruction,  management,  and  evaluation. 

EDN  411.  Practicum,  (K-6,  6-9,  special  education)  (12)  Corequisite:  EDN  410  Prereq- 
uisites: As  specified  for  EDN  410.  A  full-time  practicum  experience  within  the  area  of 
specialization.  Students  will  engage  in  a  variety  of  supervised  instructional  activities, 
assuming  an  increasing  amount  of  responsibility  for  all  phases  of  classroom  instruction. 
Practica  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  elementary  education  (K-6),  middle  grades  edu- 
cation (6-9),  and  special  education. 

EDN  412.  Extended  Practicum  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  Appropriate  curriculum  and  instruction 
courses  and  permission  of  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Curricular  Studies.  A 
part-time  practicum  experience  within  the  appropriate  area  of  certification.  Students 
will  engage  in  supervised  instructional  activities  that  extend  their  understandings  and 
teaching  performances  to  an  additional  area  of  preparation.  Areas  of  specialization 
include  elementary,  middle  grades,  special  education,  and  secondary  education. 

EDN  41 5.  Education  Media  Design  and  Production  (3)  This  course  will  provide  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  design  principles  underlying  the  production  of  instructional 
materials  and  with  the  necessary  production  techniques.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  production  of  materials  and  their  effective  integration  into  an  instructional  unit. 
Students  will  design,  produce,  and  evaluate  a  number  of  projects  using  techniques 
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common  to  media  programs  in  public  schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  this  field. 

EDN  416.    Instructional  Applications  of  Computers  (3)  Prerequisites:  EDN  301  and  302 

Designed  to  develop  skills  in  using  computers  as  tools  in  instruction  and  to  make 
judgments  about  instructional  materials  designed  for  use  on  computers.  Topics  in- 
clude: (1)  introduction  to  computing  systems,  (b)  introduction  to  microcomputer  pro- 
gramming languages,  (c)  authoring  languages,  (d)  judging  instructional  "software",  (e) 
using  computers  to  manage  classroom  records,  (f)  using  computers  in  instruction,  and 
(g)  teleprocessing  and  automated  data  bases.  Activities  will  include  group  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  discussions,  projects  in  software  designed  for  classroom  man- 
agement and  instruction.  The  major  focus  is  on  microcomputer  application. 

EDN  430.  Preschool  Curriculum  (3)  Prerequisite:  EDN  301.  Provides  students  the  un- 
derstandings, skills,  and  abilities  necessary  to  implement  an  effective  preschool  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  placed  on  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  content  and  the  effective 
combinations  and  correlations  of  these  contents  for  a  preschool  program.  Activities 
include  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  and  individual  and  group  projects. 

EDN  431.  Teaching  In  the  Primary  Grades  (3)  Designed  to  develop  a  broad  overall  view 
of  teaching  in  the  primary  grades.  The  course  includes  examination  of  the  history, 
current  "state  of  the  art"  and  possible  future  of  primary  education.  Focus  is  on  the 
application  of  knowledge  of  child  development  and  learning  theories  in  organizing  and 
implementing  the  primary  school  curriculum  in  an  integrated  and  interdisciplinary  fash- 
ion. Study  of  classroom  organization  and  management  for  effective  teaching  in  the 
primary  grades  will  be  undertaken. 

EDN  432.  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (3)  Examines  principles  of  in- 
terdisciplinary curriculum  and  instruction  and  explores  its  appropriateness  for  middle 
grades  and  intermediate  students.  Alternative  approaches  to  designing  interdisciplinary 
curriculum  and  instruction  such  as  thematic  units  and  exploratory  and  interest-based 
study  will  be  examined.  Emphasizes  the  possible  linkages  among  the  disciplines,  fo- 
cusing on  thinking  and  communication  skills,  concepts  and  problem  solving  learning, 
as  well  as  values  clarification/resolution. 

EDN  446.  Black  Literature  and  Resources  for  Teachers  (3)  A  survey  of  Black  literature, 
including  the  examination  of  materials  published  for  classroom  use  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  authors  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  field.  Three  hours  each 
week. 

EDN  491.    Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and 

consent  of  department  chairman. 

':DN  495.  Selected  Topics  In  Education  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
Selected  topics  in  education  of  varying  duration  and  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  6  semester  hours. 

I'.DN  499.  Honors  Work  in  Education  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Independent 
study  for  honors  students. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Marlene  M.  Rosenkoetter,  Dean 
Betty  J.  Reynolds,  Associate  Dean 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
Accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 

Ms.  Barham,  Dr.  H.  Cummlngs,  Dr.  8.  Cummings,  Dr.  Dowell,  Dr.  Faller,  Dr,  Gray,  Ms 
Jackson,  Ms.  Quinn,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Rosenkoetter,  Ms.  Steele,  Ms.  Stone,  Dr.  Zakutney. 

The  School  of  Nursing  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  progranr 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  professional  nursing.  The 
purpose  of  this  baccalaureate  program  is  to  prepare  a  generalist  who  possesses  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  attitudes  with  which  to  practice  family-centered  professional  nursing  in  s 
variety  of  current  and  emerging  health  care  delivery  systems.  In  addition,  the  program  is 
designed  to  provide  a  foundation  for  graduate  nursing  education.  Through  interactions  witl^ 
clients -individual  persons,  families  and  communities -and  other  health  care  professionals 
nursing  graduates  will  contribute  toward  meeting  the  wide-ranging  needs  of  the  region,  state, 
and  the  larger  community. 

Program  Objectives 

The  graduate  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  baccalaureate  program  ir 
nursing  is  able  to: 

(1)  Practice  family-centered  professional  nursing  based  upon  a  conceptual  framework  ir 
a  variety  of  settings. 

(2)  Interact  with  individuals,  families,  and  communities  to  promote  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  health. 

(3)  Utilize  the  nursing  process  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  individuals,  families,  and 
communities. 

(4)  Base  professional  practice  upon  a  synthesis  of  knowledge  from  social,  behavioral,  and 
natural  sciences,  nursing  theory  and  research. 

(5)  Demonstrate  commitment  and  accountability  to  health  care  consumers  and  to  profes- 
sional standards. 

(6)  Function  as  a  self-directed  learner  who  assumes  responsibility  for  continued  persona 
and  professional  growth. 

(7)  Assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  provision  and  coordination  of  health  care  through 
collaborative  relationships  with  other  health  care  professionals. 

(8)  Influence  present  and  emerging  roles  of  nursing  practice  to  meet  the  health  care  need?; 
of  a  changing  society. 

(9)  Stimulate  change  within  clients  and  health  care  delivery  systems  to  more  effectiveh 
promote  the  health  of  the  community. 
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Degree  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Concentration  in  Nursing 

SAIVIPLE  SCHEDULE 


FIRST  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 


101  English  Composition 
101  Found,  of  Physical 

Activity 
105  General  Psychology 
1 1 1  Precalculus  Mathematics 
115  Fund,  of  General 


Hours 

3 


ENG 

see 

CHM 


Spring  Semester 

102  English  Composition 
105  Intro,  to  Sociology 
215  Organic/Biologic 

Chemistry 

Humanities  electives 


Hours 

3 
3 


Chemistry 

4 

TOTAL 

16 

TOTAL 

15 

SECOND  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Hours 

Spring  Semester 

Hours 

BIO 

PSY 

240  Human  Anatomy  & 
Physiology 

223  Lifespan  Human 
Development 
Fine  Arts  Elective 
Humanities  Elective 
Free  Elective 

4 

3 
3 
3 
3 

BIO 

BIO 

soc 

+  NSG 

241  Human  Anatomy  & 

Physiology 
246  Microbiology  of 

Human  Diseases 
345  Sociology  of  the 

Family 
115  Intro,  to  Contemporary 

Nursing* 

Humanities 

4 
4 
3 

1 

TOTAL 

16 

3 

TOTAL 

15 

Summer  Session  1 

Hours 

Summer  Session  II 

Hours 

\ISG 
vISG 

200  Intro,  to  Nursing 

Assess/lnt.  1 
200-51  Intro,  to  Nursing 

Assess/lnt.  Laboratory 

2 

1 

NSG 
NSG 

250  Intro,  to  Nursing 

Assess/lnt.  II 
250-51  Intro,  to  Nursing 

Assess/lnt.  II  Laboratory 

2 

'          1 

"OTAL  3      TOTAL 

Can  be  taken  concurrently  with  NSG  200  (transfer  students  only) 
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TOTAL 


Fall  Semester 


THIRD  YEAR 


Hours 


NSG        300  Nursing  Process  I 
NSG        300-51  Nursing  Process  I 

Laboratory 
NSG        310  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Prac.  I 
NSG        315  Nature  of  Man  &  Health  i 

Modern  Society 

Free  Elective  (or  senior  year) 


13-16 


Spring  Semester 


Hours 


5 

NSG 

350  Nursing  Process  II 

c 

NSG 

350-51  Nursing  Process  II 

3 

Laboratory 

/^ 

NSG 

360  Interactions  in  Nursing 

3 

Prac.  II 

^ 

n 

STT 

210  Intro,  to  Statistics  with 

2 

Applications  in  Health 

3) 

Sciences 

TOTAL 


13 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 

Hours 

NSG 

400  Nursing  Process  III 

4 

NSG 

NSG 

400-51  Nursing  Process  III 
Laboratory 

3 

NSG 

NSG 

410  Interactions  in  Nursing 
Practice  III 

3 

NSG 

NSG 

415  Research  in  Nursing 

2 

NSG 

Free  elective  (or  junior  year 

3 

TOTAL 


12-15 


TOTAL 


Spring  Semester 

Hours 

450  Nursing  Process  IV  £ 

450-51  Nursing  Process  IV 

Laboratory  l 

460  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Practice  IV  3 

490  Advanced  Nursing 

Practicum  1 

Free  Elective  (or  Junior  year)  3 

12-15 


TOTAL  HOURS:  54  hours  -  Concentration  in  Nursing  (44%) 

70  hours  -  Basic  Studies  and  Collateral  (56%) 
■\-        A  minimum  grade  of  "C"  is  required  in  each  nursing  course. 

Adnnission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  is  dependent  on  university  admission,  recommendatior 
of  the  Connnnittee  for  Student  Affairs  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  approval  of  the  nursing  faculty 
and  nneeting  admission  criteria,  including  the  completion  of  required  prerequisite  courses. 

Time  Limits:  Nursing  courses  must  be  completed  within  a  consecutive  six  calendar  yea 
period  of  time. 

Ten-Year  Rule:  Science  courses  which  are  more  than  ten  years  old  will  be  evaluated  by  tht 
School  of  Nursing  for  currency. 
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ACCESS  Program  for  Registered  Nurses 

Prerequisite  Courses  Hours  Hours 

English  Composition  3 

English  Composition  3 

Precalculus  Mathematics  3 

Fundamentals  of  Physical  Activity  2 

Fundamentals  of  General  Chemistry  4 

Organic/Biologic  Chemistry  4 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  4 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  4 

Microbiology  of  Human  Diseases  4 

General  Psychology  3 

Lifespan  Human  Development  3 

Introduction  to  Sociology  3 

Sociology  of  the  Family  3 
Intro,  to  Statistics  with  Application  in 

the  Health  Sciences*  3 

Humanities  Electives  12 

Fine  Arts  Electives  3 

Free  Electives*  9 

TOTAL  PREREQUISITE  CREDITS  70  (56%) 
*         STT  210  and  two  three-credit  free  electives  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  nursing  courses. 


ENG 

101 

ENG 

102 

MAT 

111 

FED 

101 

CHM 

115 

CHM 

215 

BIO 

240 

BIO 

241 

BIO 

246 

PSY 

105 

PSY 

223 

SOC 

105 

SOC 

345 

STT 

210 
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Degree  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Concentration  in  Nursing 

RN  ACCESS  Program 

SAIVIPLE  SCHEDULE* 


Summer  Session  I 

NSG        219  Interactions  in 

Contemporary  Nursing  I 

TOTAL 


Hours 


NSG 


NSG 


Summer  Session  II 


Hours 


250  Introduction  to  Nursing 

Assessment  and  Interven.  I!  2 

250-51  Intro,  to  Nursing 
Assessment  and 
Interven.  II  Lab  1 


Fall  Semester 


Hours 


NSG        379  Interactions  in 

Contemporary  Nursing  II 
NSG        389  Nursing  Process  in 

Contemporary  Nursing 
NSG        389-51  Nursing  Process  in 

Contemporary  Nursing  Lab 
NSG        410  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Practice  III 
NSG       415  Research  in  Nursing 


s 

1 

3 

TOTAL 

NSG 
NSG 
NSG 

Spring  Semester 

Hours 

450  Nursing  Process  IV                5 
450-51  Nursing  Process  IV  Lab     2 
460  Interactions  in  Nursing 

Practice  IV                             3 

2 

3 
2 

NSG 

490  Advanced  Nursing 

Practicum                               1 
Free  elective                          3 

TOTAL 


12-15 


TOTAL 


11 


Credit  by  Placement 
Nursing  Concentration  Credits 
Total  Nursing  Hours 


26 


28 


54 
(44%) 


*NOTES 

1.  Courses  numbered  above  400  are  taken  with  students  in  the  generic  baccalaureate 
program,  ! 

2.  Registered  nurses  admitted  to  the  RN  ACCESS  Program  of  the  UNCW  School  of  Nursing! 
are  required  to  verify  their  previous  nursing  education  and  experience  by  achieving  e| 
satisfactory  score  on  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Mobility  Profile  II  tests  and  a  clinica 
verification  examination.  Schedules  for  test  dates  are  available  in  the  office  of  the  dean. 

A  fee  is  charged  for  these  tests. 

A  total  of  26  semester  hours  of  placement  credit  will  be  awarded  to  registered  nurses 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  all  examinations.  ' 

3.  A  part-time  sequence  is  available  for  the  RN  ACCESS  Program.  : 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE* 

Nursing  Course  Descriptions 

NSG  115.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Nursing  (1)  Prerequisite  Sophomore  status. 
Open  to  non-nursing  majors  witln  consent  of  instructor.  An  overview  of  tlie  hiistorical 
development  of  nursing  with  discussion  of  significant  persons,  issues  and  events. 
Nursing  education  alternatives,  various  roles  of  professional  nurses  in  contemporary 
practice,  basic  legal/ethical  issues,  and  criteria  which  differentiate  professional  practice 
are  described.  Introduces  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  UNCW  baccalaureate  nurs- 
ing program.  One  hour  each  week. 

NSG  200.  Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  Intervention  I  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  Corequisite:  NSG  200-51.  An  introduction  to  con- 
cepts and  techniques  of  professional  nursing  practice.  Includes  concepts  of  nursing 
process,  role,  health,  illness,  communication,  self-awareness,  growth  and  develop- 
ment, responsibility  and  accountability,  change,  needs,  client  teaching,  leadership, 
prevention,  and  nursing  research.  Selected  basic  nursing  techniques  associated  with 
these  concepts  are  practiced  in  the  Simulation  Laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  ten  sim- 
ulation laboratory  hours  each  week  (summer  session). 

NSG  200-51.    Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  intervention  i  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  Corequisite:  NSG  200.  Provides  the 
opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the  introductory  concepts  and  techniques  of 
professional  nursing  practices  which  are  taught  in  NSG  200.  Students  apply  these 
concepts  with  individual  adult  and  geriatric  clients  in  various  stages  of  health.  Thirteen 
hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week  (summer  session). 

NSG  250.  Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  Interventions  II  (2)  Prerequisite: 
NSG  200,  200-51  or  NSG  219.  Corequisite:  NSG  250-51.  An  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts and  techniques  of  health  assessment  including  interviewing  and  history-taking, 
developmental  assessment,  psychosocial  assessment,  and  physical  assessment. 
Nursing  process  provides  the  major  framework  for  focusing  on  assessment  of  individ- 

I  ual  adults  and  identifying  opportunities  for  primary  prevention.  Assessment  techniques 

I         are  practiced  in  the  Simulation  Laboratory.  Three  lecture  and  ten  simulation  laboratory 

I  hours  each  week  (summer  session). 

I^SG  250-51.     Introduction  to  Nursing  Assessment  and  interventions  11  Laboratory 

I  (1)  Prerequisite:  NSG  200,  200-51  or  NSG  219.  Corequisite:  NSG  250.  Provides  the 

opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  introductory  concepts  and  techniques  of  health 
assessment  which  are  taught  in  NSG  250.  Assessments  are  performed  with  individual 
adult  and  geriatric  clients  in  various  stages  of  health.  Thirteen  hours  clinical  laboratory 
each  week  (summer  session). 

4SG  300.  Nursing  Process  I  (5)  Prerequisite:  NSG  200,  200-51 ,  250,  250-51 .  Corequisite: 
NSG  300-51 .  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process  with  families,  incorporating 
communication  patterns,  family  development  and  the  professional  nurse's  role  in  pri- 
mary prevention  with  families.  Basic  research  findings  are  incorporated  and  additional 
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nursing  techniques  are  acquired.  Beginning  concepts  of  secondary  prevention  are 
introduced.  Five  hours  each  week. 

NSG  300-51.  Nursing  Process  I  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite;  NSG  200,  200-51.  250 
250-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  300.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the 
concepts  and  techniques  which  are  taught  in  NSG  300.  The  nursing  process  is  utilizec 
with  families  in  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle,  focusing  on  primary  prevention.  Selectee 
secondary  prevention  related  to  screening  in  healthy  populations  is  implemented 
Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  310.  Interactions  In  Nursing  Practice  I  (3)  Prerequisite  NSG  250,  250-51  Prereq 
uisite  or  Corequisite;  NSG  300,  300-51.  Emphasizes  elements  of  the  teaching-leaminc 
process  and  related  principles  of  change,  decision-making,  communication  and  as 
sertiveness.  Selected  literature  is  reviewed,  as  a  teaching  project  is  implemented  witt 
a  designated  family. 

NSG  315.  Nature  of  Man  and  Health  in  Modern  Society  (2)  Prerequisite;  NSG  250 
250-51.  Establishes  a  foundation  for  the  professional  nursing  role  through  an  exami 
nation  of  selected  historical  events,  legal  and  ethical  frameworks  for  practice,  standard; 
for  nursing,  key  issues  in  health  care,  current  issues  in  nursing,  nursing  theories,  anc 
models  of  nursing  care  delivery. 

NSG  350.  Nursing  Process  II  (5)  Prerequisite;  NSG  300,  300-51,  310,  315.  Corequisite 
NSG  350-51 .  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process  with  families  who  have  i 
member  in  an  acute  care  setting.  A  foundation  is  developed  for  secondary  prevention 
including  pathophysiology,  psychopathology,  relevant  theories  and  research,  and  nurs 
ing  roles  and  functions.  Additional  nursing  techniques  needed  for  secondary  preventior 
are  required. 

NSG  350-51.  Nursing  Process  II  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite;  NSG  300,  300-51,  310 
315.  Corequisite;  NSG  350.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the 
concepts  and  techniques  taught  in  NSG  350.  The  nursing  process  is  utilized  witf 
families  who  have  a  member  in  an  acute  care  setting,  focusing  on  secondary  preven- 
tion. Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  360.  Interactions  in  Nursing  Practice  II  (2)  Prerequisite;  NSG  310,  315  Corequis 
ite;  NSG  350,  350-51.  Emphasizes  elements  of  group  process  and  related  principles 
of  decision-making,  change,  collaboration,  leadership,  and  conflict  resolution,  A  self- 
inventory  of  characteristics  necessary  in  leadership  is  conducted;  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses are  analyzed.  Teaching-learning  principles  are  applied  with  a  group  of  clients 

NSG  400.  Nursing  Process  III  (4)  Prerequisite;  NSG  350,  350-51 ,  360.  Corequisite;  NSG 
400-51 .  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process  with  families  who  have  a  membe' 
in  a  critical  care  setting  and  development  of  a  framework  for  more  advanced  secondar\ 
prevention.  Beginning  concepts  of  tertiary  prevention  are  introduced  and  additiona 
nursing  techniques  pertaining  to  advanced  secondary  prevention  are  acquired. 
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NSG  400-51.  Nursing  Process  III  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  350,  350-51,  360 
Corequisite:  NSG  400.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical  application  of  the  advanced 
secondary  prevention  concepts  and  techniques  which  are  taught  in  NSG  400.  The 
nursing  process  is  utilized  with  families  who  have  a  member  experiencing  a  life-threat- 
ening illness  or  crisis.  Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

NSG  410.  Interactions  In  Nursing  Practice  III  (3)  Prerequisite;  NSG  350,  350-51,  360 
Corequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  NSG  379,  389,  389-51, 
415.  Emphasizes  elements  of  community  assessment  and  related  principles  of  epi- 
demiology, health  planning,  social  and  political  change,  environmental  management, 
and  levels  of  prevention.  Community  resources  and  data  sources  are  incorporated  into 
the  implementation  of  an  assessment  for  a  selected  community. 

NSG  415.  Research  in  Nursing  (2)  Prerequisite:  STT  210,  NSG  350,  350-51,  360.  Pre- 
requisite or  Corequisite  NSG  379,  389,  389-51,  410.  Examines  research  process  as 
applied  to  nursing.  Research  terminology,  methodology,  and  applicability  of  research 
findings  for  clinical  practice  are  emphasized.  Computer  uses  and  ethical  decision- 
making are  incorporated.  Principles  of  research  are  applied  in  developing  a  preliminary 
proposal  for  a  nursing  research  project  of  limited  scope. 

NSG  450.  Nursing  Process  IV  (5)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51 ,  410  or  NSG  379,  389, 
389-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  450-51.  Focuses  on  the  utilization  of  the  nursing  process 
with  individuals,  families,  and  groups  who  have  complex  health  needs.  A  conceptual 
framework  for  clinical  practice  based  on  related  beliefs,  theories,  and  research  is  de- 
veloped, and  provides  the  foundation  for  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  tertiary  prevention. 

NSG  450-51.  Nursing  Process  iV  Laboratory  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51,  410 
or  NSG  379,  389,  389-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  450.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
clinical  application  of  concepts  and  techniques  taught  in  NSG  450  and  NSG  460.  The 
nursing  process  is  utilized  with  individuals,  families,  and  groups  who  have  complex 
health  needs,  and  the  student  assumes  responsibility  for  coordinating  or  directing  the 
care  of  a  group  of  clients.  Twelve  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week. 

|NSG  460.    Interaction  in  Nursing  Practice  IV  (3)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51,  410  or 
'  NSG  379,  389,  389-51,  410,  415.  Corequisite:  NSG  450,  450-51,  490.  A  seminar  fo- 

cusing on  nursing  leadership  and  management  for  the  professional  nurse.  Included 
are:  related  concepts  and  theories  of  organization,  change,  power  and  authority,  and 
role  development;  models  of  nursing  care  delivery;  legal  ramifications  of  delegation; 
models  of  quality  assurance;  computer  applications  in  nursing  management;  and  tran- 
sitional issues  for  the  graduate. 

MSG  490.  Advanced  Nursing  Practicum  (1)  Prerequisite:  NSG  400,  400-51,  410,  415  or 
NSG  379,  389,  389-51,  410,  415.  Corequisites:  NSG  460.  Provides  the  opportunity  for 
clinical  application  of  the  nursing  process  to  a  selected  area  of  nursing  practice  as 
the  student  integrates  the  concepts  of  research,  prevention,  and  change  into  a  clinical 
project.  Emphasis  on  further  development  of  nursing  skills,  knowledge  and  leadership, 
and  establishing  collegial  relationships.  Four  hours  clinical  practicum  each  week. 
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NSG  491.  Directed  Individual  Study  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing;  con- 
sent of  instructor;  NSG  300,  300-51,  or  NSG  389,  389-51.  A  maximum  of  6  liours  will 
apply  toward  graduation. 

NSG  495.  Selected  Topics  In  Nursing  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  student  witti  junior  or 
senior  standing,  or  registered  nurse  with  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing,  consent  of 
the  instructor,  and  approval  of  the  Level  III  Coordinator.  Selected  topics  in  nursing.  A 
maximum  of  three  hours  will  apply  toward  graduation. 

NSG  495-51.  Selected  Topics  In  Clinical  Nursing  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Nursing  student 
with  junior  or  senior  standing,  or  registered  nurse  with  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing, 
consent  of  the  instructor,  and  approval  of  the  Level  III  Coordinator.  Selected  topics  in 
clinical  nursing.  A  maximum  of  three  hours  will  apply  toward  graduation. 

NSG  499.    Honors  Work  In  Nursing  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  Eligibility  for  honors  program;  NSG 

300,  300-51  or  NSG  389,  389-51 .  Individual  study  for  honors  students. 

Courses  for  Registered  Nurses  Only  I 

NSG  219.  Interactions  In  Contemporary  Nursing  I  (2)  Prerequisite:  Registered  Nurse. 
An  overview  of  fundamental  concepts  for  professional  nursing  practice.  Emphasizes 
nursing  process,  health,  illness,  communication,  responsibility  and  accountability,  lead- 
ership, prevention,  change,  decision-making  and  research  in  professional  nursing  prac- 
tice. Introduces  nursing  theories  and  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  UNCW 
baccalaureate  Nursing  Program.  A  teaching  project  is  implemented  with  an  individual 
client.  Seven  lecture  hours  per  week  (summer  session). 

NSG  379.  Interactions  In  Contemporary  Nursing  II  (1)  Prerequisites:  NSG  219,  250 
and  250-51 .  Emphasizes  elements  of  group  process  and  related  principles  of  decision- 
making, change,  collaboration,  leadership  and  conflict  resolution.  A  self-inventory  of 
characteristics  necessary  in  leadership  is  conducted;  strengths  and  weaknesses  are 
analyzed. 

NSG  389.  Nursing  Process  in  Contemporary  Nursing  (3)  Prerequisites:  NSG  219,  250, 
and  250-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  389-51.  Focuses  on  utilization  of  the  nursing  process 
with  families  in  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle.  Incorporates  communication  patterns,  family 
development  and  prevention.  A  clinical  framework  is  developed  from  relevant  theoriesi 
and  research.  Nursing  roles  of  career  provider,  coordinator,  client  teacher  and  advo- 
cate are  explored.  Responsibility  and  accountability  for  interactions  with  families  are 
emphasized  as  the  need  for  change  within  family  and  health  care  delivery  systems  is 

identified. 

I 
I 

NSG  389-51.    Nursing  Process  In  Contemporary  Nursing  Laboratory  (2)  Prerequisite: 

NSG  219,  250,  250-51.  Corequisite:  NSG  389.  Provides  the  opportunity  for  clinical' 

application  of  concepts  and  techniques  taught  in  NSG  389.  The  nursing  process  iS: 

utilized  with  families  during  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle  in  community  and  acute  carei 

setting.  Eight  hours  clinical  laboratory  each  week.  i 

*Effective  1993  i 
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PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 
MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Kendrick 

UNCW  students  interested  in  medical  teciinology  have  two  programs  of  study  from  which 
to  choose. 
1 .        A  five-year  program  which  includes  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
either  biology  or  chemistry  and  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  training  at  an 
accredited  hospital. 
*2.       A  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration 
in  medical  technology.  The  first  six  semesters  (90  semester  hours)  of  this  program 
are  completed  on  campus  with  the  final  year  (12  months)  spent  in  training  at  an 
affiliated  hospital.  The  affiliated  hospitals  are: 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine/North  Carolina  Baptist 

Hospital,  Winston  Salem,  N.C. 
Carolinas  Medical  Center,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Durham,  N.C. 
Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Moses  Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
New  Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  this  four-year  program,  the  student  will  receive  the 
I  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  concentration  in  medical  technology. 

I  Completion  of  the  first  years  of  study  at  UNCW  does  not  assure  the  student  admission  to 
ithe  year  of  clinical  training  at  a  hospital.  There  is  competition  for  the  limited  space  available; 
^therefore,  application  to  the  preferred  hospital  should  be  made  early  in  the  fall  of  the  last 
/ear  at  UNCW.  Such  application  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student.  Guidance  by  the  faculty 
advisor  should  be  sought,  since  entrance  requirements  may  differ  at  various  hospitals. 


^Students  majoring  in  medical  technoiogy  must  file  and  pay  for  gradua- 
tion during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  This  application  is  filed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Requirements  for  a  Major  In  Medical  Technology  for  a  B.S.  degree 

1.  Basic  studies  course  requirements:  45  semester  hours 

2.  Course  requirements  that  are  prerequisites  for  the  clinical  training  program: 

BIO  108  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology  (1) 

BIO  110*  Principles  of  Biology  (4) 

One  of  the  following  combinations: 
BIO  206*  and  BIO  345     Animal  Biology  and  Animal  Physiology  (4,4) 
or 

BIO  206*  and  BIO  347     Animal  Biology  and  Molecular  Biology  of  the  Cell  (4,4) 
or 
BIO  240*-241  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (4-4) 

BIO  320  Immunology  (3) 

BIO  425  Microbiology  (4) 

BIO  371  or  BIO  477  Human  Fungal  Diseases  (1)  or  Mycology  (4) 

BIO  341  Clinical  Calculations  (1) 

CHM  101-102  General  Chemistry  (4-4) 

CHM  21 1  -21 2  Organic  Chemistry  (4-4) 

MAT  111  or  1 15  Precalculus  Mathematics  or  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis  (3) 

Recommended  elective  courses: 

CHM  225  Chemical  Applications  of  Microcomputers  (2) 

CHM  235  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

BIO  335  or  BIO  235  Genetics  or  Genetics  in  Human  Affairs  (3) 

BIO  465  Biochemistry  (4) 

STT  215  Introduction  to  Statistics  (3) 

CSC  105  Survey  of  Computer  Applications  (2) 

*Requirement  to  declare  a  major  in  Medical  Technology:  a  "C"  average  in  BIO  110 
&  206  or  a  "C"  average  in  BIO  1 10  &  240. 

3.  Medical  Technology  Course  requirements  for  the  senior  clinical  training  program 
year  (34  hours)  are  earned  from  the  courses  listed  below.  Credit  for  these  courses 
may  not  be  counted  toward  any  other  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington. 

Medical  Technology  Course  Descriptions  i 

MDT  401.  immunology-Serology  (2)  A  study  of  the  innate  and  adaptive  immune  re- 
sponse mechanisms  in  the  body  and  the  laboratory  methods  used  to  evaluate  these 
responses.  Special  emphasis  on  serological  techniques. 

MDT  405.  Hematology  (8)  A  study  of  the  formation,  morphology,  and  functions  of  humar 
blood  cells,  primary  and  secondary  hematological  diseases  and  clinical  laboratory  tests 
for  diagnosing  them;  hemostasis  and  the  evaluation  of  clotting  disorders.  | 
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MDT  407.  Immunohematology  (4)  A  study  of  the  clinical  transfusion  service,  including 
collection  and  handling  of  donor  blood  and  its  components,  blood  typing,  compatibility 
testing  between  donor  and  recipient  blood  and  between  maternal  and  fetal  blood,  and 
identification  of  factors  responsible  for  incompatibilities. 

MDT  412.  Clinical  Microbiology  (8)  A  study  of  the  medically  important  bacteria,  fungi, 
viruses,  parasites,  and  associated  infectious  diseases;  special  emphasis  on  the  study 
of  appropriate  clinical  specimens  for  isolation  and  identification  of  microorganisms 
involved  in  the  infectious  process  and  on  testing  these  isolates  for  antibiotic  suscep- 
tibility. 

MDT  414.  Clinical  Microscopy  (2)  Chemical  and  microscopic  study  of  urine  and  other 
body  fluids  in  health  and  disease,  microscopic  analysis  of  urinary  sediment,  and  study 
of  renal  physiology. 

MDT  420.  Clinical  Chemistry  (8-10)  Study  of  the  biochemical  analyses  of  blood  and 
other  body  fluids  to  evaluate  the  enzymes, hormones,  electrolytes,  drugs,  and  other 
important  chemicals  in  the  body;  use  and  maintenance  of  sophisticated  instrumenta- 
tion and  quality  control. 

MDT  490.    Special  Topics  in  the  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences  (12) 
NURSING 

Advisors:  Ms.  Stone 

The  university  provides  a  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
a  concentration  in  nursing.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  and  the  recommen- 
jation  of  the  faculty,  graduates  are  eligible  to  write  the  licensure  examination  for  registered 
nurses.  The  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  For  further 
nformation  on  the  Nursing  Program,  refer  to  the  section  of  this  catalogue  which  describes 
'School  of  Nursing  programs,  requirements,  and  course  offerings. 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I  The  School  of  Education  is  a  community  of  scholars  dedicated  to  teaching,  learning, 
creating,  and  extending  knowledge  through  research.  The  faculty  strives  to  model  effective 
leaching  practices,  provide  a  variety  of  understandings  related  to  the  field  of  education, 
encourage  application  of  generalizations  learned  in  field  experience  sites,  enhance  collab- 
orative efforts  with  public  and  private  school  systems  through  a  myriad  of  service  activities, 
lind  contribute  to  the  knowledge  base  by  engaging  in  theoretical  and  applied  research.  Our 
jnission  is  to  produce  competent  and  effective  teachers  and  administrators  for  the  public 
jichools  of  our  region,  state,  and  nation. 

j  All  students  applying  to  the  School  of  EducationATeacher  Education  Program  must  be 
{Drmally  admitted  according  to  policies  established  by  the  Teacher  Education  Council.  To  be 
eligible  for  admission,  students  must  have  completed  four  semesters  or  two  academic  years 
■tf  full-time  college  study  or  completion  of  required  general  studies  program  with  a  minimum 
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overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  all  work  completed  at  UNCW,  have 
completed  the  university  basic  skills  requirements  in  English  and  mathematics  and  a  natural 
science  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of  a  least  "C"  in  each  course,  have  completed  EDN 
200,  Teacher,  School  and  Society,  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better,  and  have  passing  scores 
on  the  teacher  education  entry  tests  specified  and  mandated  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  university  provides  degree  certification  programs  in  elementary,  middle  grades,  sec- 
ondary, special  subjects,  and  special  education.  For  further  information,  refer  to  the  section 
of  this  catalogue  which  describes  School  of  Education  programs,  requirements,  and  course 
offerings. 

NOTE:  Certification  requirements  change,  and  requirements  must  be  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate new  mandated  competencies  and  guidelines.  Students  must  meet  the  Teacher  Ed- 
ucation Program  requirements  in  place  at  the  time  of  their  eligibility  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Education.  Similarly,  they  must  meet  the  certification  requirements  in  effect  at  the 
time  their  applications  are  submitted  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Students  are  advised  to  check  with  their  advisors  or  the  dean's  office  to  keep 
abreast  of  changes. 
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PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

PRE-AGRICULTURE  AND  PRE-FORESTRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  David  Sieren 

Pre-professional  programs  in  forestry  and  agriculture  are  arranged  which  enable  students 
to  transfer  to  schools  offering  professional  training  in  the  two  fields.  The  programs  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  and  recommendations  of  the  professional  schools  and 
students  should  plan  their  programs  in  consultation  with  the  pre-agriculture  or  pre-forestry 
advisor. 

ALLIED  HEALTH 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jones 

Students  interested  in  a  career  in  the  field  of  allied  health  should  contact  the  advisor  for 
Information  and  prerequisites  leading  to  degrees  available  in  many  fields,  including  radiation 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  athletic  training,  nuclear  medicine  technology,  and  physician 
assistant. 

HEALTH  RELATED  CAREERS  (freshman  advising) 

Advisors:  In  General  College  Advising  Center 

The  General  College  Advising  Center  provides  a  common  curriculum  during  the  freshman 
year  for  all  students  (except  nursing)  interested  in  health-related  careers,  e.g.,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  etc. 

First  Semester 

ENG  101  Freshman  Composition 

MAT  111  Pre-Calculus  Math  (or  higher,  e.g.,  MAT  115  or  161) 

CHM  101  General  Chemistry 

BIO  110  Principles  of  Biology 

■Second  Semester 

lENG        102     Freshman  Composition 
CHM       102    General  Chemistry 
BIO         206    Animal  Biology 

tPRE-ENGINEERING 

Advisors:  In  General  College  Advising  Center 

j    The  university  offers  courses  in  pre-engineering  for  students  who  may  transfer  to  a  spec- 
alized  engineering  school  after  two  years. 
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General  Requirements;  MAT  161  (students  with  insufficient  background  may  begin  with 
MAT  115  or  even  MAT  111),  162,  261,  361;  CHM  101  and/or  102  (see  advisor);  PASCAL  or 
FORTRAN  computer  science  course  (see  advisor);  EGN  111  (see  advisor);  PHY  201,  202; 
ENG  101,  102;  EON  221;  plus  humanities  and  social  and  behavioral  sciences  courses  de- 
signed to  meet  graduation  requirements  at  the  university  to  which  one  is  intending  to  transfer 
(see  advisor). 

PED  101  (PED  102  is  not  required  for  graduation;  however,  four  semesters  of  physical 
education  are  required  to  graduate  from  N.C.  State  University). 

Specific  Requirements: 

Chemical  Engineering:  CHM  211,212  J 

Civil  Engineering:  GLY  101 ;  EGN  21 1 ,  212;  Civil  Engineering  students  should  also  consider 
GGY  320 

Electrical  Engineering:  see  advisor. 

PRE-LAW 

Advisor:  Dr.  James  Dixon 

Students  who  plan  to  prepare  for  law  school  may  select  a  major  in  any  discipline  that 
fulfills  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  at  UNCW.  In  developing  a  pre-law  pro- 
gram, the  student  should  be  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  which  describes  the  basic  skills  and  insights  it  believes  fundamental  to  the 
later  attainment  of  legal  competence.  These  are  (a)  comprehension  and  expression  in  words; 
(b)  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions  and  values  with  which  the  law  deals;  and  (c) 
creative  power  in  thinking.  In  order  to  develop  these  capacities;  the  association  recommends 
a  pre-legal  education  of  "the  broadest  scope."  To  accomplish  these  goals  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  offers  a  wide  range  of  pre-law  courses.  Although  political  sci- 
ence and  business  are  frequently  selected  by  pre-law  students  as  their  major,  economics, 
English,  history,  sociology  and  others  are  sometimes  selected.  Regardless  of  the  major,  the 
pre-law  student  should  be  zealous  in  the  selection  of  electives  that  will  facilitate  critical 
understanding  of  economic,  political  and  social  institutions.  Since  a  lawyer  must  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively,  the  pre-law  student  is  well-advised  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
communicative  skills.  Also  a  knowledge  of  elementary  accounting  is  highly  recommended. 

Finally,  the  pre-law  student  should  remember  that  the  quality  of  undergraduate  instruction 
is  more  important  than  the  subject  matter  area.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
recommends  the  selection  of  courses  which  require  the  greatest  preparation  and  intellectual 
discipline.  "The  best  trained  applicant  for  law  school,"  states  the  association,  "is  the  student 
who  has  studied  under  teachers  who  have  inspired,  challenged,  and  pressed  him." 

All  candidates  for  law  school  should  apply  in  time  to  ensure  that  their  completed  file  is 
available  by  January  1  of  the  year  they  plan  to  enter.  This  means  that  they  should  register 
for  either  the  June  or  September  administration  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Test  and  for 
the  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service.  The  LSAT  and  the  LSDAS  are  explained  fully  in  the 
Law  School  Admission  Bulletin  which  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
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Additional  information  and  advice  may  be  secured  from  the  pre-law  advisor  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Science. 

PRE-DENTISTRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Sybil  K.  Burgess 

Students  wishing  to  become  dentists  should  consult  the  pre-dentistry  advisor  early  in  their 
academic  career.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  dental  school  are  similar  to  the  require- 
ments for  medical  school,  with  the  exception  that  a  Dental  Admissions  Test  (DAT)  is  taken 
during  the  spring  of  the  junior  year. 

PRE-MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Yousry  A.  Sayed 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  career  in  medicine  may  elect  to  major  in  any  discipline  as 

long  as  certain  basic  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and  humanities  are  incorporated  into 

their  curriculum.  Most  medical  schools  require  students  to  have  a  minimum  of  two  semesters 

j  of  introduciory  (inorganic)  chemistry  with  labs,  two  semesters  of  organic  chemistry  with  labs, 

j  two  semesters  of  biology  (including  zoology)  with  labs,  two  semesters  of  physics  with  labs, 

and  two  semesters  of  English  composition  and  literature.  Pre-med  students  should  plan  to 

!  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  (MCAT)  in  the  spring  of  their  junior  year.  High 

,  academic  achievement,  involvement  in  extra-curricular  activities,  and  dedication  to  a  career 

I  in  medicine  are  among  the  many  requisites  for  successful  application  to  medical  school.  The 

:  Health  Science  Club  exists  to  help  pre-med  students,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  careers 

I  in  the  health  professions,  learn  more  about  their  options.  Pre-med  students  should  have  their 

I  official  academic  advisor  in  the  department  of  their  major,  but  should  seek  advice  on  pre- 

i  medical  issues  from  the  Pre-med  Advisor.  A  copy  of  the  UNCW  Pre-medical  Sciences  Student 

I  Manual  should  be  obtained  from  the  Pre-med  Advisor;  this  booklet  outlines  the  pre-medical 

■  program  and  includes  a  timetable  and  a  checklist  for  the  application  process.  The  Pre-med 

Advisor  maintains  a  file  of  information  on  medical  schools,  materials  for  helping  students 

'  prepare  for  the  MCAT,  registration  materials  for  the  MCAT,  and  applications  to  medical 

,  school.  Pre-med  students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  career  plans  with  the  Pre-med 

Advisor  early  in  their  academic  program. 

|PRE-OPTOMETRY 

Advisor:  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jones 

Students  desiring  to  become  optometrists  should  contact  the  pre-optometry  advisor  to 
i  learn  requirements  for  admission  to  optometry  school  and  application  deadlines  for  the 
I  optometry  admission  test  (OAT)  which  is  given  twice  a  year. 

PRE-PHARMACY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Yousry  A.  Sayed 

Students  interested  in  careers  in  pharmacy  should  consult  with  the  pre-pharmacy  advisor 
Defore  arranging  their  academic  schedules.  Basic  coursework  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
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and  mathematics  is  required,  as  well  as  additional  studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities in  the  two-year  pre-pharmacy  program.  Students  should  arrange  through  their  ad- 
visor to  take  the  Pharmacy  College  Admission  Test  (PCAT)  in  November  of  their  second 
year.  Applications  to  pharmacy  schools  should  be  made  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  the  second 
year. 

PRE-PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Advisor:  In  General  College  Advising  Center 

The  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  offers  a  master's  degree  in  physical  therapy 
for  which  the  following  prerequisites  must  be  completed  successfully  prior  to  application: 
STT  21 5,  BIO  1 1 0,  240,  241 ,  CHM  1 01 ,  1 02,  PHY  101,1 02,  PSY  1 05,  223,  CPR  Certification, 
If  a  master's  degree  is  preferred,  a  student  may  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  at  UNCW  and 
apply  for  graduate  acceptance  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

East  Carolina  University  offers  a  bachelor's  degree  in  physical  therapy.  A  proposal  is  under 
consideration  to  drop  this  degree  program  in  favor  of  a  master's  degree.  Interested  students 
should  consult  the  UNCW  Pre-Physical  Therapy  advisor  for  current  information. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1993,  Winston-Salem  State  University  will  offer  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  physical  therapy.  Students  should  consult  the  UNCW  Pre-Physical  Therapy  advisor  for 
more  information. 

Whether  the  student  is  interested  in  a  master's  degree  or  a  bachelor's  degree  in  physical 
therapy,  the  standards  for  acceptance  are  competitive  and  require  an  excellent  academic 
record  for  acceptance. 

PRE-PODIATRY 

Advisor:  Dr.  Sybil  K.  Burgess 

Students  wishing  to  attend  podiatry  school  should  consult  the  pre-podiatry  advisor  early 
in  their  academic  career. 

PRE-VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Advisor:  Dr.  Charles  Fugler 

The  student  interested  in  applying  to  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  may  complete  basic 
requirements  for  admission  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  Specialized 
courses  not  offered  at  this  institution  must  be  taken  elsewhere.  The  only  school  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  North  Carolina  is  located  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh.  Students 
planning  to  pursue  a  career  in  veterinary  medicine  should  consult  with  the  advisor  to  plan 
the  program  of  study. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  was  established  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilnnington  to  represent  its  commitment  to  international  education.  The  office  has  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  area  studies  programs,  faculty  and  student  exchange  programs,  and 
other  international  activities  at  the  university.  The  goal  is  to  expand  and  strengthen  interna- 
tional ties  among  individuals,  units,  and  programs  on  campus  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
change and  flow  of  ideas  and  information  so  crucial  for  the  development  of  global  knowledge 
and  awareness.  UNCW  is  a  member  of  the  International  Student  Exchange  Program  (ISEP). 
ISEP  offers  exchange  possibilities  for  UNCW  students  in  over  100  universities  abroad.  Ad- 
ditionally, UNCW  offers  exchange  and  study  abroad  opportunities  in  Barbados,  Great  Britain, 
Ecuador,  Japan,  Korea  and  Chile.  Also,  summer  study  abroad  opportunities  are  available  to 
UNCW  students  in  a  variety  of  locations.  Faculty  and  staff  exchange  possibilities  are  also 
available  in  Great  Britain,  Korea,  Chile  and  Ecuador.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Director  of  International  Programs. 

MARINE  SCIENCES 

Marine  science  activity  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  consists  of  in- 
structional and  research  programs  on  the  university's  main  campus  as  well  as  specialized 
research  activities  associated  with  its  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  at  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

The  programs  in  marine  sciences  on  the  university's  main  campus  consist  of  a  marine 
biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.,  a  B.A.  degree  in  chemistry  with  an  emphasis  in  marine 
science,  a  marine  biology  curriculum  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree,  and  a  Faculty  Marine 
Science  Research  Program. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  UNCW  marine  biology  curriculum  is  a  unique  baccalaureate  program  in  the  university 
system.  It  includes  a  strong  foundation  of  biology  with  an  emphasis  in  marine  biology  at  the 
junior  and  senior  levels.  Full  use  is  made  of  the  natural  laboratory  provided  by  the  adjacent 
Atlantic  Ocean  through  extensive  field  work  in  many  marine  biology  courses.  Approved  col- 
lateral requirements  include  marine-oriented  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
the  earth  sciences.  The  curriculum  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
student  enabling  preparation  for  graduate  studies  or  for  teaching  and  research  careers  avail- 
able to  one  with  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  marine 
biology  are  listed  under  biological  sciences  in  the  degree  program  requirements  section  of 
this  catalogue. 

MARINE  BIOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  marine  biology  includes 
three  areas  of  specialization:  marine  biology,  biological  oceanography,  and  coastal  biology. 
Each  of  these  tracks  is  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  latitude  to  allow  students  to 
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develop  programs  of  study  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Furtlier  information  is  given  in  the 
graduate  catalogue. 

CENTER  FOR  MARINE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 

The  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
is  dedicated  to  providing  an  environment  that  fosters  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  ques- 
tions in  basic  marine  research.  The  mission  of  the  center  is  to  promote  basic  and  applied 
research  in  the  fields  of  oceanography,  coastal  and  wetland  studies,  marine  biomedical  and 
environmental  physiology,  and  marine  biotechnology  and  aquaculture.  Faculty  members  con- 
ducting marine  science  research  in  the  departments  of  biological  sciences,  chemistry  and 
earth  sciences  participate  in  this  program. 

The  center  fosters  research  programs  of  the  highest  quality  and  thereby  enhances  the 
educational  experience  provided  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  marine  science. 

The  center's  primary  facilities  are  located  on  a  four-acre  tract  near  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way at  Wrightsville  Beach.  Encompassing  20,000  square  feet,  these  facilities  house  fourteen 
research  laboratories,  various  science  and  administrative  offices,  a  video  equipment/editing 
room,  a  fully  equipped  machine  tool  shop,  an  aquatic  specimens  holding  room,  a  seminar/ 
conference  room  and  a  USDA  licensed  animal  facility.  Additional  laboratory  space  is  available 
for  research  requiring  constant  flow-through  seawater. 

The  center  maintains  eight  research  vessels  ranging  in  size  from  thirteen  to  twenty-two 
feet  and  specialized  equipment  including  a  Superphantom  Remotely  Operated  Vehicle,  a  low 
temperature  aquarium  room,  an  atomic  absorption  spectrophotometer,  and  an  extensive 
microscopy  capability  including  transmission  electron,  inverted,  phase-contract,  and  confocal 
tandem  scanning. 

The  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  serves  as  host  for  the  NCAA  sponsored  National 
Undersea  Research  Center  for  the  Southeastern  United  States.  Based  upon  competitive 
proposals,  NURC  annually  supports  fisheries  management,  ocean  floor  processes,  and  other 
research  projects  from  the  Gulf  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  headquarters  for  the  North  Carolina  National  Estuarine  Research  Reserve  is  located 
at  the  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Coastal  Management.  The  NCNERR  Program  manages  four  estuarine  reserve 
sites  as  natural  laboratories  and  coordinates  research  and  education  activities.  The  four  sites, 
Zeke's  Island,  Rachel  Carson  Island,  Currituck  Banks,  and  Masonboro  Island  represent  bi- 
ologically diverse,  highly  productive  estuarine  systems  composed  of  uplands,  intertidal  wet- 
lands, and  open  waters. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 

The  environmental  studies  curriculum  emphasizes  the  importance  of  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proaches in  the  study  of  environmental  problems,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  marine 
environment.  The  curriculum  exposes  students  to  a  broad  range  of  analytical  procedures  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  with  an  area  of  specialization  consisting  of  course  work 
within  approved  disciplines,  and  a  s  nior  seminar  that  includes  an  internship  in  an  environ- 
mentally-oriented position  in  the  community.  Those  who  wish  to  emphasize  the  biological 
sciences,  chemical  sciences,  or  earth  sciences  may  do  so  by  taking  an  approved  sequence 
of  courses  in  those  disciplines.  Those  who  seek  a  multidisciplinary  curriculum  may  do  so  by 
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taking  an  approved  sequence  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  earttn  science  courses  included  in 
the  environmental  sciences  option.  Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  environmental  studies 
are  listed  in  the  degree  program  requirements  section  of  the  catalogue. 


FIELD  EXPERIENCE  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  offers  a  summer  field  experience  in  various  bio- 
logical disciplines  at  selected  areas  within  and  outside  the  continental  United  States.  Partic- 
ipating students  may  conduct  individual  or  group  research,  with  faculty  guidance,  on  both 
marine  and  terrestrial  organisms.  Research  already  has  been  conducted  in  such  places  as 
the  Florida  Keys,  the  Bahamas,  and  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Summer  Sessions  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  university's  academic  year.  Stu- 
dents may  take  advantage  of  several  unique  programs  related  to  the  marine  environment 
and  other  interesting  subject  areas.  A  variety  of  courses  is  offered  for  students  who  wish  to 
accelerate  their  progress  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree,  to  supplement  the  academic 
load  carried  during  the  regular  terms,  or  to  remove  deficiencies.  During  the  summer  sessions, 
undergraduate  students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  be  admitted  as  visitors  by 
using  the  "Summer  Visitor"  application.  In  addition,  public  school  teachers  may  wish  to  renew 
or  change  fields  of  certification.  Additionally,  graduate  studies  are  offered  in  some  disciplines. 
Further  information  concerning  the  summer  sessions  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
director  of  summer  sessions. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 


The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  administers  the  university's  extension  (academic)  pro- 
gram. Through  the  Contract  Extension  Program,  freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  are 
offered  at  three  community  colleges;  Bladen  Community  College  in  Dublin,  NC;  Sampson 
Community  College  in  Clinton,  NC;  and  Brunswick  Community  College  in  Bolivia,  NC.  The 
community  colleges  recruit  and  enroll  students  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Students  enrolled  in  the  program  who  wish  to  become  degree  candidates  at  the 
university  must  apply  and  meet  regular  admission  requirements  for  freshmen  or  transfer 
students. 

Additional  extension  offerings  also  include  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  the 
field  of  education  at  off-campus  sites.  Utilizing  primarily  UNCW  faculty,  these  courses  may 
be  used  to  meet  the  staff  development  and/or  graduate  education  requirements  of  local 
teachers. 

Extension  registrations  are  received  by  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  while  requests  for 
transcripts  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Further  information  concerning  all  extension  courses  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Division  of  Academic  Affairs. 
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SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION  CENTER 

The  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Center  at  UNCW  is  a  mennber  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Network.  The  center  offers  a  wide 
range  of  professional  development  programs  for  inservice  middle  school  and  high  school 
mathematics  and  science  teachers.  Through  center  sponsored  seminars,  workshops,  and 
courses,  teachers  can  achieve  initial  certification  in  science  or  mathematics,  renew  existing 
certificates,  or  earn  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Information  concerning  upcoming  programs  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  director 
of  the  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Center. 
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FACULTY 

Sheila  Anne  Adams,  associate  professor  of 
management,  B.S..  M.B.A.,  University  of  Nevada- 
Reno;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

Louis  Henty  Adcock,  professor  of  cfiemistry, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Gur  Saran  Adhar,  assistant  professor  of 
mathiematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  Agra  University, 
India;  M.B.A.,  Indian  Institute  of  Managennent, 
Bangalore,  India;  f^.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Syed  Shahzad  Ahmad,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Aligarh  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Wiiiiam  Franltlin  Ainsley,  Jr.,  professor  of 
geograptiy,  A.B.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Div.,  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Moorad  Aiexanian,  professor  of  physics,  B.S., 
University  of  Rhode  Island;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University. 

David  Bruce  Allen,  lecturer  in  ptiysical 
education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Springfield  College. 

Ferenc  Altrichter,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S., 
Eotvos  Lorand  University  of  Budapest;  Ph.D., 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Moshe  Amon,  associate  professor  of  religion, 
B.A.,  The  Hebrew  University,  Israel;  Ph.D., 
Claremont  Graduate  School. 

Arvid  Asa  Anderson,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Elizabeth  T.  Anderson,  adjunct  lecturer  in 
medical  technology,  B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  B.A.,  Bowman-Gray 
School  of  Medical  Technology;  MT  (ASCP),  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

John  Michael  Anderson,  associate  professor 
of  management  information  systems,  B.S., 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  A.B.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington; 
M.B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 


David  Michael  Andrews,  associate  professor 
of  science  education  and  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  Southern  Connecticut 
State  University;  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono. 

Deborah  Andrews,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.S.,  Howard  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana; 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

James  Milton  Applefieid,  associate  professor 
of  education,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Emory  University; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia,  Ph.D.,  Georgia 
State  University. 

Pauline  F.  Applefieid,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Robert  W.  Appleton,  associate  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  Belmont  College;  M.B.A., 
Memphis  State  University;  CPA.  University. 

Wiiiiam  D.  Atwili,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  M.A.,  Florida 
Atlantic  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Saul  Bachner,  professor  of  education,  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University. 

Ravija  Badarinathi,  associate  professor  of 
management  science,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Allahabad 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Jack  D.  Baker,  associate  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.S. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  CPA. 

Timothy  Alan  Ballard,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  University. 

Lisa  N.  Barham,  lecturer  in  nursing,  B.S.N. , 
M.S.N.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Paz  irabagon  Bartoiome,  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  E.  Ed.,  Philippine  Normal;  M.Ed., 
Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

Donna  Gregg  Basch,  adjunct  lecturer  in 
medical  technology,  B.S.,  Carson  Newman 
College;  MT  (ASCP)  SC,  Bowman  Gray  School 
of  Medical  Technology. 

David  Bejou,  lecturer  in  marketing,  B.A.,  Tehran 
University;  M.B.A.,  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical 
University;  Ph.D.,  candidate,  Memphis  State 
University. 
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John  Bennett,  associate  professor  of  pfiysical 
education,  A.B.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
M.Ed.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University;  Ed.D., 
Illinois  University. 

Ruth  C.  Belovicz,  lecturer  and  cataloging 
librarian,  B.A.,  Earlham  College;  M.S.L.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Kathleen  Christine  Berkeiey,  professor  of 
history,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

David  Roy  Berman,  assistant  professor  of 
nnattiematical  sciences,  B.A,,  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Steven  A.  Bianco,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  Sc.B.,  Brown  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Waiter  Clark  Biggs,  Jr.,  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  Texas  A  &  M 
University;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

KImon  T.  Bird,  associate  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin;  M.S.,  University 
of  Southern  California;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Florida,  Tampa. 

David  Blake,  assistant  professor  of  geology, 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  North 
Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
State  University. 

Eric  George  Bolen,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
University  of  Maine;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Utah  State 
University. 

Madeleine  Yvonne  Bombeld,  lecturer  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.L.S.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Frank  Joseph  Bongiorno,  associate  professor 
of  music,  B.M.,  Ithaca  College;  M.M.,  North 
Texas  State  University;  D.M.,  Indiana  University. 

James  A.  Boylston,  adjunct  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.D.,  Duke  University. 

Michael  Bradley,  professor  of  psychology,  B.A., 
M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Toni  L.  Bratton,  assistant  professor  of  drama, 
B.A.,  Texas  Tech  University;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 

Ralph  W.  Brauer,  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
A.B.,  Columbia  University;  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Rochester. 


Michael  Brophy,  assistant  professor  of  French, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  College,  Dublin;  Ph.D., 
Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia. 

Eileen  G.  Brown,  assistant  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  A.B.,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst;  M.L.I.S.,  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Jeffrey  L.  Brown,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Robert  Tindall  Brown,  professor  of  psychology, 
A.B.,  Hamilton  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

Katherine  Ely  Bruce,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Rhodes  College;  M.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

William  A.  Bryan,  professor  of  education,  B.A., 
Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Robert  B.  Buerger,  associate  professor  of 
recreation,  B.S.,  Colorado  State  University;  M.S., 
University  of  Kentucky;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York,  College  of  Environmental  Science  and 
Forestry,  Syracuse. 

Sybil  K.  Burgess,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Meredith  College;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

Grace  M.  Burton,  professor  of  education,  A.B., 
Annhurst  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  Byington,  professor  of  English  and 
folklore,  A.B.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
M.A.,  Lehigh  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Larry  E.  Cable,  associate  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  Shimer  College;  M.A.,  Western  Michigan 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Houston. 

Charles  L.  Cahill,  professor  of  chemistry,  A.B., 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Lawrence  Bruce  Cahoon,  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University. 

Catherine  G.  Campbell,  assistant  professor  of 
French,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Avignon,  France; 
M.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University. 

Cem  Canel,  assistant  professor  of  production/ 
operations  management,  B.S.,  Istanbul  State 
Academy;  M.S. I.E.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Houston. 
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Virginia  B.  Capps,  adjunct  lecturer  in  medical 
technology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington,  MT  (ASCP). 

Denis  G.  Carter,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  A.B..  Boston  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida. 

Yaw  O.  Chang,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  National  Chaio- 
Tung  University.  Taiwan;  M.S.E.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Frank  L.  Chapman,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University. 

Heidi  L  Chretien,  assistant  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  State  University  College  at  Buffalo;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Andrew  Clark,  assistant  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  Colunnbia  University;  M.A.,  Ohio  University; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Irvin  Garrett  Clator,  associate  professor  of 
physics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia 
University. 

Ileana  E.  Clavijo,  assistant  professor  of  biology. 
B.S.,  Barry  University;  M.S.,  Florida  Atlantic 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

William  James  Cleary,  professor  of  geology, 
A.B.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  Duke 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

John  P.  Clifford,  professor  of  English,  B.A..  St. 
Francis  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University. 

Sue  Ann  Cody,  associate  professor  and  head 
of  reference,  B.S.,  Ball  State  University;  M.L.S., 
Indiana  University. 

James  Glenn  Collier,  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Clarice  S.  Combs,  associate  professor  of 
physical  education,  B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Patricia  Anne  Comeaux,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana;  M.A.,  University  of 
Arkansas;  Ph.D  ,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Harry  Allen  Comeskey,  assistant  professor  of 
finance.  B.S.,  United  States  Military  Academy; 
MBA.,  DBA.,  University  of  Colorado. 


Ann  Louise  Conner,  professor  of  art,  B.A., 
Salem  College;  Special  Studies  in  Art,  Salem- 
Hofstra  University,  Asolo,  Italy;  M.A.C.T.,  M.F.A., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Waiter  H.  Conser,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  University  of 
California,  Irvine;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University. 

Ronaid  E.  Copley,  associate  professor  of 
finance,  B.A.,  M.B.A,,  Old  Dominion  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Joanne  King  Corbett,  professor  of  English, 
A.B.,  Coker  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Montreal. 

Stephen  M.  Courtenay,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.A.,  M.B.A. ,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Arkansas,  CPA. 

P.  Howard  Cummlngs,  associate  professor  of 
nursing,  B.S.N.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  M.S.N. ,  East  Carolina  University; 
Ed.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Sally  P.  Cummings,  assistant  professor  of 
nursing,  B.S.N. ,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University; 
Ed.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Thaddeus  G.  Dankel,  Jr.,  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Duke  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University. 

Brian  F.  Davis,  professor  of  physics,  B.S., 
Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Raymond  H.  Dawson,  professor  of  political 
science,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Ozarks;  M.A., 
Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Andrea  Deagon,  associate  professor  of  foreign 

languages,  B.A.,  Guilford  College;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

Karin  M.  Deck,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Lewis  &  Clark 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

Cynthia  M.  DeSouza,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  St.  Xavier's 
College  University  of  Bombay,  India;  M.Sc, 
University  of  Bombay;  M.S.,  Purdue  University, 
W.  Lafayette;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri. 
Columbia. 

Richard  M.  Dlllaman,  professor  of  biology,  B.A., 
University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 
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James  C.  Dixon,  professor  of  political  science, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory 
University. 

Richard  David  Dixon,  professor  of  sociology, 
B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Marshall 
University;  Ph.D.,  Ennory  University. 

James  Aiien  Doclcal,  associate  professor  of 

geology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa. 

Diane  Marie  Beaudoin  Dodd,  assistant 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College; 
M.S.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University. 

diaries  Brool(S  Dodson,  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.,  Indiana 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Caivin  L  Doss,  professor  of  education,  B.S., 
Berry  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill. 

Deborah  A.  Dowd,  assistant  professor  of 
ptiysical  education,  B.A.,  Glassboro  State 
College;  M.S.,  Arizona  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia. 

Marsha  A.  Doweii,  visiting  assistant  professor 
of  nursing,  Ph.D.,  George  Mason  University; 
MSN,  University  of  Virginia  Charlottesville;  B.S.N., 
Mount  Mercy  College. 

Joseph  B.  Dudley,  adjunct  professor  of  medical 
technology,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  M.  DuMond,  adjunct  research  associate 
in  biology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State 

University. 

Carolyn  S.  Dunn,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D., 
The  Ohio  State  University. 

Michael  Dykstra,  adjunct  research  associate  in 
biology,  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.S., 
University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Rodney  S.  Earle,  associate  professor  of 
education,  Dip.T.,  Kelvin  Grove  Teachers 
College;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brighann  Young  University; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

Charles  L.  Earney,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 
lA/isconsin-Madison;  CPA. 


Fara  M.  Elikai,  associate  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  The  Institute  of  Advanced 
Accounting-Tehran;  M.S.,  University  of  Kansas; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Janet  M.  Ellerby,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.S.,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene;  M.A., 
California  State  University,  Northridge;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington. 

Marc  R.  Ellington,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Springfield  College. 

Patricia  Carol  Ellis,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Richard  A.  Engdahl,  associate  professor  of 
management,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

C.  Steven  Errante,  associate  professor  of 
music,  B.M.,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  D.M.A., 
The  Juilliard  School. 

William  Lester  Etheridge,  assistant  professor 
of  mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University 
of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Steven  H.  Everhart,  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  biology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

T.  David  Evans,  assistant  professor  of  criminal 
justice,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Helen  S.  Faller,  associate  professor  of  nursing, 
B.S.N.,  Loretto  Heights  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  Colorado;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern 
Colorado. 

Claude  Herman  Farrell,  III,  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Gary  L.  Faulkner,  professor  of  sociology,  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Wei  Feng,  assistant  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.S.,  Huazhong  University  of  Science 
and  Technology,  China;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Lenora  W.  Flynn,  adjunct  assistant  professor  of 
medical  technology  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Donnalee  Frega,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  State  University  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University. 
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Dargan  Frierson,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Arizona. 

Charles  McGhee  Fugler,  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University. 

Donald  E.  Furst,  associate  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa. 

J.  Mark  Galizio,  professor  of  psychology,  B.A., 
Kent  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

John  M.  Garris,  associate  professor  of 
production/operations  management,  B.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Candace  C.  Gauthler,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Oswego;  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Potsdam,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carolyn  R.  George,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  Texas  Tech  University;  M.S., 
D.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University;  CPA. 

Robert  Yesudian  George,  professor  of  biology, 
B.Sc,  Madras  Christian  College;  M.Sc, 
Presidency  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Madras. 

Philip  Gerard,  associate  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.F.A.,  University  of 
Arizona. 

Meivin  Lee  Gibson,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Carolina 
University. 

H.  William  Gillen,  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Nancy  J.  Gladwell,  associate  professor  of 
recreation,  B.S.R.,  M.S.P.E.,  West  Virginia 
University;  Re.D.,  Indiana  University. 

William  Walker  Golder,  adjunct  research 
associate  in  marine  science,  B.S.,  M.S.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Christopher  Gould,  professor  of  English,  B.A., 
University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Jack  Arthur  Gowan,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
management  information  systems,  B.A.,  M.B.A., 
Samford  University;  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 


Pamela  Graham-Wilson,  adjunct  lecturer  of 
nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  FNP,  M.S.N.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Paul  Allen  Gray,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
nursing.  Diploma  in  Nursing,  Mercy  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  B.S.N.,  North  Carolina  Central 
University;  A.B.,  M.S.N..  Ph.D.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hilt. 

Barbara  Ann  Greim,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Ursinus  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Donna  Jean  Gunter,  lecturer  and  reference 
librarian,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte;  M.A.,  Clemson  University;  M.Ln., 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Kenneth  Rufus  Gurganus,  assistant  professor 

of  mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Don  A.  HabibI,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy,  B.A.,  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Courtney  T.  Hackney,  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S.,  Emory 
University;  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Robert  L.  Hakan,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  Wyoming. 

John  Hamilton  Haley,  associate  professor  of 
history,  A.B.,  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  Old 
Dominion  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Jack  Charles  Hall,  associate  professor  of 
geology,  B.S.,  Grand  Valley  State  College;  M.S., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  The  The  Ohio  State  University. 

William  Woodward  Hall,  Jr.,  professor  of 
economics,  B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Kathleen  Halme,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.F.A.,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Arlene  Andersen  Hanerfeld,  associate 
professor  and  head  of  cataloging,  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro; 
M.S.L.S..  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Randall  Keith  Hanson,  associate  professor  of 
business  law,  B.S.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  North 
Dakota;  L.L.M.,  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Roy  Eugene  Harkin,  professor  of  education, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont 
Graduate  School. 

Stephen  Coale  Harper,  professor  of 
management,  B.B.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  Ph.d.,  Arizona  State 
University. 

William  Burleigh  Harris,  professor  of  geology, 
B.S.,  Campbell  College;  MS.,  West  Virginia 
University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  D.  Harriss,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
finance,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Sam  Houston  State 
University;  D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State  University. 

Donald  R.  Hawley,  lecturer  in  drama,  B.A., 
Concord  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver; 
M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University. 

Andrew  E.  Hayes,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Hathia  A.  Hayes,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Judith  A.  Hayn,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Pittsburgh  State  University;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas. 

Timothy  W.  Haywood,  professor  of  physics, 
B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Robert  Taylor  Herbst,  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Duke  University; 
MS.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

Russell  L.  Herman,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Empire  State 
College;  M.A.,  Temple  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Clarkson  University. 

Hildelisa  Caridad  Hernandez,  associate 
professor  of  physics,  Sc.D.,  University  of  Havana. 

Joe  Eugene  Hickman,  associate  professor  of 
music,  B.M.,  West  Virginia  University;  M.M.,  D.M., 
Indiana  University. 

Richard  Hill,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University. 


Roger  Post  Hill,  professor  of  economics  and 
finance,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University: 
M.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University;  post-doctoral  study.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hines,  assistant  professor  of 
geography.  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Kenneth  Douglas  Hoffman,  assistant 
professor  of  marketing,  B.S.,  The  Ohio  State 
University;  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Earl  D.  Honeycutt,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  B.S.,  MB. A.,  Appalachian  State 
University;  M.S.,  Chapman  College;  Ph.D. 
University  of  Georgia. 

Larry  Honeycutt,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.T.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Laura  A.  Honeycutt,  lecturer  in  management 
science,  B.S.,  Bucknell  University;  M.B.A., 
Appalachian  State  University. 

Frederick  M.  Hornack,  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.S.,  Lowell  Technological  institute;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University. 

Mima  M.  Home,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.S.,  California  State  University,  Sacramento; 
M.S.,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

Paul  Edward  Hosier,  professor  of  biology  B.S., 
New  Paltz  State  University  (New  York);  M.A., 
University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University. 

L,  Vincent  Howe,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
marketing,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Kristen  K.  Howell,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Marlene  S.  Hewlett,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.S.N.,  M.S.N.,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

Richard  A.  Huber,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Wartburg  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa. 
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Jon  Hee  Huer,  associate  professor  of  sociology, 
B.A.,  California  State  University  at  Los  Angeles; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Eugene  William  Huguelet,  associate  professor 
and  director  of  library  services,  B.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A., 
East  Carolina  University;  M.Ln.,  Emory  University. 

Alan  W.  Hulbert,  associate  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  University  of  Lowell;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
New  Hannpshire. 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  professor  of  education,  A.B., 
M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

James  Brunner  Hunt,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing,  B.S.,  High  Point  College;  M.B.A., 
Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University. 

Tammy  Garrison  Hunt,  assistant  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  High  Point  College;  M.B.A., 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University. 

Lu  Ellen  Huntley-Johnston,  lecturer  in  English; 
B.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.A., 
Middlebury  College. 

John  R.  Huntsman,  associate  professor  of 
geology,  B.S.,  Mount  Union  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Lee  Anderson  Jackson,  Jr.,  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  Hampden-Sydney  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Louise  Jackson,  associate  professor  and  head 
of  acquisitions,  B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.Ln., 
Emory  University. 

Mllllcent  Adrlenne  Jackson,  lecturer  in 
nursing,  A. A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Phyllis  W.  Jackson,  assistant  professor  of 
business  law;  B.A.,  Fisk  University;  J.D.,  Howard 
University. 

Marianne  P.  John,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.3.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.S.N.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  Ronald  Johnson,  associate  professor  and 
head  of  circulation/online  systems  coordinator, 
A.B.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.L.S.,  George 
Peabody  College. 


James  D.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B,A.,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  & 
Technical  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University. 

Joseph  F.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  Fayetteville  State  University; 
M.Ed.,  Virginia  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 

Paul  J.  Johnston,  lecturer  in  psychology,  B.S.. 
M.Ed.,  Auburn  University;  Ed.D.,  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary  In  Virginia. 

W.  Lee  Johnston,  professor  of  political  science, 
distinguished  teaching  professor,  B.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

William  Jay  Johnston,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  Midwestern  University;  M.A., 
Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lloyd  P.  Jones,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University;  M.S., 
Northeastern  University;  Ph.D.,  Northern  Illinois 
University. 

Louis  A.  Jones,  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Clark  University;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M 
University. 

Melissa  Gail  Jones,  adjunct  assistant  professor 
of  biology  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Noel  K.  Jones,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Harvard  College;  M.A.,  Stanford 
University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Rebecca  B.  Jones,  lecturer  in  chemistry,  B.A., 
Agnes  Scott  College;  M.S.,  Brown  University. 

S.  Bart  Jones,  associate  professor  of  chemistry, 
B.S.,  Davidson  College;  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia 
University. 

Ravi  Kaiia,  assistant  professor  of  history,  B.A.. 

M.A.,  University  of  Delhi,  India;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Paula  K.  Kamenish,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  Centre  College  of  Kentucky;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Donald  F.  Kapraun,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 
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Omar  Ahmad  Karim,  assistant  professor  of 
ptiysics,  B.Sc,  St.  Stephen's  College,  University 
of  Delhi;  M.Sc,  University  of  Delhi;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Brown  University. 

John  K.  Karlof,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Oswego,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado; 
f^.S.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stonybrook. 

Subramanyam  Kasala,  associate  professor  of 
matliematical  sciences,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  S.V. 
University,  Tirupati,  India;  Ph.D.,  Indian  Statistical 
Institute,  Calcutta,  India. 

Norman  R.  Kaylor,  professor  of  accountancy, 
B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.B.A., 
Georgia  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Mississippi. 

Julian  Rooks  Keith,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado. 

Robert  J.  Keating,  associate  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  D.B.A.,  Kent  State  University. 

Anne  S.  Kendricic,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.A.,  Longwood  College;  B.S.,  M.S., 
Medical  College  of  Virginia;  MT  (ASCP). 

Robert  J.  Kieber,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.S.,  Cook  College,  Rutgers 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Rudi  H.  Kiefer,  assistant  professor  of 
geography,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Bruce  L.  Kinzer,  professor  of  history,  B.A., 
Eastern  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto. 

Joseph  M.  Kishton,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

Charles  Ernest  Knowies,  adjunct  professor  of 
biology  B.S.,  University  of  Utah;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Kathleen  Helena  Kowal,  professor  of 
psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Randy  L.  LaGrange,  professor  of  criminal 
justice,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers  University. 


Caryl  Sue  Lamb,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

David  Landy,  adjunct  professor  of  anthropology, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.d.,  Harvard  University. 

James  A.  Lanier,  III,  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Louis  J.  LaNunziata,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  East  Stroudsburg  University; 
M.Ed.,  Bloomsburg  University;  Ph.D.,  The  The 
Ohio  State  University. 

Pierre-Jean  G.  Lapaire,  associate  professor  of 
French,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Perpignan, 
France;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Donald  R.  Latham,  associate  professor  of 
management,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Jacksonville  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas. 

Richard  A.  Laws,  associate  professor  of 
geology,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Luther  Drew  Lawson,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Stephen  D.  LeQuire,  associate  professor  of  art, 
B.A.,  M.F.A.,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Patricia  Barker  Lerch,  associate  professor  of 

anthropology,  B.A.,  Cleveland  State  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

James  Richard  Leutze,  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Diane  E.  Levy,  professor  of  sociology,  A.B., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Temple  University. 

Jack  B.  Levy,  professor  of  chemistry,  A.B.,  Duke 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  professor  of  recreation,  B.S., 
New  York  State  Maritime  College;  M.S.,  Hofstra 
University;  M.A.,  C.  W.  Post  College;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University. 

Judith  Bledsoe  Lewis,  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education,  B.S.,  East  Carolina 
University;  M.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 
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David  Gregory  Lindquist,  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles;  M.A., 
California  State  University-Hayward;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Arizona. 

William  James  Lindberg,  adjunct  assistant 
professor  of  biology.  B.A.,  M.S.,  Illinois  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Ned  LIpford,  III.,  adjunct  professor  of  medical 
tectinology,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
M.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Ann  Lockledge,  associate  professor  of 
education,  B.A.,  Pomona  College;  B.F.T., 
American  Graduate  School  of  International 
Management;  M.S.Ed.,  Hofstra  University;  Ph.D., 
Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Thomas  Coriell  Loftfield,  associate  professor 
of  anthropology,  B.A.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Brenda  Papincak  Loren,  assistant  professor  of 
psycfiology,  B.A.,  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University. 

William  F.  Lowe,  assistant  professor  of  German, 
A.B.,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Roger  Coyle  Lowery,  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 

Gabriel  G.  Lugo,  associate  professor  of 
mattiematical  sciences,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Carl  Victor  Lundeen,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  A.B.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University. 

Thomas  R.  Lupton,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  graduate  study,  Texas  A  &  M 
University. 

Thomas  C.  Made,  associate  professor  of 
drama,  B.A.,  SUNY  College  at  Fredonia;  M.F.A., 
Wayne  State  University. 

Sally  Joy  MacKain,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  California,  Santa 
Cruz;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Thomas  G.  MacLennan,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.S.,  M.S.,  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo;  Ed.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo. 


Jeff  Maher,  lecturer  in  physical  education,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.,  Oregon 
State  University. 

John  J.  Manock,  professor  of  chemistry,  B.S., 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University. 

Ned  H.  Martin,  professor  of  chemistry,  A.B., 
Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Sherrill  Virginia  Martin,  professor  of  music, 
B.M.,  Samford  University;  M.M.,  University  of 
Alabama;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

John  A.  Marts,  professor  of  accountancy,  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.T., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  CPA. 

Richard  G.  Mathieu,  assistant  professor  of 
management  information  systems:  B.S., 
University  of  Delaware;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Virginia. 

Eleanor  K.  Maxwell,  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Temple  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

Susan  Purves  McCaffray,  associate  professor 
of  history.  B.A.,  College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Duke  University. 

Robert  Dale  McCall,  professor  of  anthropology, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 

William  McCarthy,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  B.A.,  Miami  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Boston  University. 

Ralph  C.  McCoy,  adjunct  professor  of  medical 
technology,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Emory  University, 

Kathy  E.  McDaniel,  lecturer  in  physical 
education,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University. 

James  R.  McGee,  adjunct  assistant  professor 
of  medical  technology,  B.S.,  Florida  Southern 
College;  M.T.  (ASCP),  M.A.,  Appalachian  State 
University. 

James  Kevin  McGowan,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  A.B.,  Mary  Immaculate 
College;  Ph.L.,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Louvain. 

Eleanor  McKenna,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan. 
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Bruce  C.  McKlnney,  assistant  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Penn  State  University. 

Harry  C.  McLamb,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
B.M.E.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.M.  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Melton  A.  McLaurin,  professor  of  history,  B.S., 
M.A.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

Sandra  C.  McLaurin,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

James  Potter  McNab,  professor  of  French, 
fvl.A.,  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

Stephen  J.  McNamee,  professor  of  sociology, 
A.B.,  Rutgers  University,  Camden,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign. 

James  Joseph  Megivern,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Mary 
Immaculate  College;  S.T.L.,  Th.D.,  University  of 
Fribourg;  S.S.L.,  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

James  Francis  Merritt,  associate  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Jerry  Meyers,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.B.A.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Southern  Alabama. 

Celeste  S.  Millen,  assistant  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

David  Keith  Miller,  professor  of  physical 
I  education,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.Ed., 
JThe  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 

i  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

I 

I  Robert  Kent  Miller,  Jr.,  professor  of  sociology, 
iA.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
I  Temple  University. 

Joel  J.  Mintzes,  professor  of  biology,  B.S.,  M.S., 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University. 

lAngelyn  L.  Mitchell,  assistant  professor  of 
\English,  B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Carolina  State 
lUniversity;  Ph.D.,  Howard  University. 

iKemille  S.  Moore,  assistant  professor  of  art, 
|3.A.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington. 


John  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  M.S.I.M.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Edna  Holland  Mory,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  B.S.,  Jacksonville  State  University; 
M.M.E.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University. 

Mary  L.  Moser,  adjunct  research  associate, 
B.A.,  Kalamazoo  College;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

Marvin  K.  Moss,  professor  of  physics,  B.S.,  Elon 
College;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Joann  McFerran  Mount,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  Terry  Mount,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Richard  H.  Mullendore,  lecturer  in  education, 
B.A.,  Bradley  University;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

John  W.  Myers,  associate  professor  of  art,  B.A., 
Hobart  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware. 

Lewis  E.  Nance,  professor  of  chemistry,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Clemson  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

John  P.  Nasuti,  assistant  professor  of  social 
work,  B.S.W.,  New  Mexico  State  University; 
M.S.W.,  West  Virginia  University;  D.S.W., 
University  of  Utah. 

Robert  Nathanson,  associate  professor  of 
music,  B.M.,  University  of  Utah;  M.M.,  University 
of  Arizona. 

James  Harold  Nelson,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Keith  Newiin,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Colorado  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University. 

Angela  Dawn  Newman,  lecturer  in 
management  science,  B.S.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.B.A.,  East 
Carolina  University;  Ph.D.  candidate,  University 
of  Georgia. 
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Debra  H.  Nichols,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.S.N. ,  Georgia  State  University;  M.S.N. ,  Yale 
University. 

Amanda  T.  Noe,  adjunct  research  associate, 
B.S.,  N.C.  State  University;  M.Ed.,  Campbell 
University. 

Nora  E.  Noel,  assistant  professor  of  psychology, 
B.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton. 

Daniel  W.  Noland,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Furman  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Hana  S.  Noor  Al-Deen,  associate  professor  of 
connnnunication  studies,  B.A.,  Al-Mustansiriyah 
University;  M.A.,  California  State  University- 
Sacramento;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Buffalo. 

Fletcher  Ragland  Norris,  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody 
College;  post  doctoral  study,  Florida  State 
University. 

Michael  L.  O'Connor,  adjunct  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.S.  Rockhurst  College: 
MS.,  University  of  Wi sons  in;  M.D.,  University  of 
Kansas. 

Edward  Alexander  Olszewski,  Jr.,  professor  of 
physics,  B.S.,  Worchester  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

William  H.  Overman,  Jr.,  professor  of 
psychology  and  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Emerson  Padgett,  professor  of  biology, 
A.B..  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

Margaret  Holt  Parish,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  B.A..  Eimira  College;  M.L.S.,  Simmons 
College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Victoria  B.  Parker,  lecturer  in  recreation,  B.A., 
The  University  ofNorth  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
M.A..  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

James  F.  Parnell,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 


Teresita  J.  Parra,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  Widener  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  R.  Pawlik,  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego. 

Hans  Pearl,  adjunct  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Judy  Peel,  assistant  professor  of  health,  B.S., 
MacMurray  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri. 

Lindsay  Pentolfe-Aegerter,  assistant  professor 
of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Cape  Town;  M.A., 
San  Diego  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington. 

Carlos  Alberto  Perez,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Leonard  J.  Pietrafesa,  adjunct  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  Fairfield  University;  M.S.,  Boston 
College  and  the  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Washington. 

Carol  Ann  Pilgrim,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida. 

Daniel  Belk  Plyler,  professor  of  biology,  A.B., 
Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sylvia  Knopp  Polgar,  associate  professor  of 
social  work,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University; 
MSW,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Rebecca  I.  Porterfield,  assistant  professor  of 
management:  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Mississippi  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University. 

Martin  H.  Posey,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon. 

Antonio  E.  Puente,  professor  of  psychology, 
B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Stephen  J.  Pulium,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
Tennessee;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 
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Christina  M.  Quinn,  lecturer  in  nursing,  B.S.N., 
University  of  San  Francisco;  M.S.,  Texas 
Wonnan's  University. 

Marcee  M.  Raab,  professor  of  education,  B.S., 
Syracuse  University;  M.Ed.,  American  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida. 

John  E.  Rack,  lecturer  in  music,  B.A.,  Glassboro 
State  College;  M.M.,  Yale  University. 

Duncan  P.  Randall,  professor  of  geography, 
A.B.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  H.  Reeves,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northeastern  University. 

Betty  J.  Reynolds,  associate  professor  of 
nursing,  B.S.N.,  Syracuse  University;  M.S.N., 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Rochester. 

Granetta  L.  Richardson,  lecturer  in  English, 
B.A.,  University  of  Akron;  M.A.,  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

Stephanie  A.  Richardson,  assistant  professor 
of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Akron;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
The  Ohio  State  University. 

Ned  Stephen  Robinson,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Howard  O.  Rockness,  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Washington. 

Joanne  W.  Rockness,  Cameron  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  M.A.,  Western 
Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Robert  D.  Roer,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

W.  Terry  Rogers,  associate  professor  of  drama 
and  speech,  B.A.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Fred  C.  Rohde,  adjunct  research  associate  in 
biology,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Lloyd  Earl  Rohler,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University. 

Richard  Allan  Roscher,  assistant  professor  of 
accountancy,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
M.B.A.,  University  of  Denver;  CPA. 


Lewis  Drew  Rosen,  assistant  professor  of 
production/operations  management,  B.S., 
M.B.A.,  Old  Dominion  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Mariene  i\^.  Rosenkoetter,  professor  of 
nursing.  Diploma  in  Nursing,  Barnes  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing;  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missouri;  M.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 
Saint  Louis  University. 

Kevin  L.  Ross,  assistant  professor  of 
economics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University. 

Steve  W.  Ross,  adjunct  lecturer  in  biology  and 
adjunct  program  associate  in  marine  science, 
B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

David  Byron  Roye,  professor  of  biology,  BS., 
College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida. 

Kathy  Rugoff,  associate  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Florida;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

James  Carmen  Sabeila,  professor  of 
anthropology,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Cortland;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Ibrahim  S.  Sadek,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Middle  East  Technical 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Shiva  Kumar  Saksena,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Agra 
University,  India;  M.Stat.,  Indian  Statistical 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  Tech  University. 

Barry  D.  Saiwen,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
B.M.,  M.M.,  D.M.A.,  The  Juilliard  School;  Diploma 
with  highest  honors,  Vienna  Academy  of  Music, 
Austria. 

D.  Kim  Sawrey,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer,  assistant  professor 
of  accountancy,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  M.B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  CPA. 

Yousry  Sayed,  professor  of  chemistry,  B  S., 
M.S.,  Cairo  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Minnesota. 
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Mark  E.  Sea  If,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

George  P.  Schell,  associate  professor  of 
management  information  systems,  B.S.,  M.A., 
University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 

Walter  Thomas  Schmid,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  fVl.Phil,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University. 

Frank  J.  Schwartz,  adjunct  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburg. 

Herman  Schwendinger,  adjunct  professor  of 
criminal  justice,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  MSW,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Julia  R.  Schwendinger,  adjunct  professor  of 
criminal  justice,  B.A.,  Queens  College;  MSW, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Lee  Schweninger,  associate  professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  University  of  Colorado;  M.A., 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Pamela  J.  Seaton,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  B.A.,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle;  M.A.,  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Michael  Seldman,  assistant  professor  of 
history,  B.A.,  Swarthmore  College;  M.A., 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Amsterdam. 

Jo  Ann  M.  Selple,  professor  of  English,  B.S., 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  East  Texas  State  University. 

Thomas  Howard  Shafer,  associate  professor 
of  biology,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The 
Ohio  State  University. 

Earl  Sheridan,  associate  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Margaret  Sheridan,  lecturer  in  psychology, 
B.S.,  Grambling  State  University;  M.Ed., 
Northeast  Louisiana  State  University;  graduate 
study.  University  of  Mississippi. 

Debbie  Sherman,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
M.S.  Ed.,  James  Madison  University. 


Gerald  H.  Shinn,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  distinguished  teaching  professor,  A.B., 
M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University.  Danforth 
Associate. 

David  J.  Sleren,  professor  of  biology,  B.A., 
Northland  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Kevin  Joel  SIgler,  assistant  professor  of 
finance,  B.S.,  Cornell  University;  M.B.A., 
Creighton  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

Judy  A.  Siguaw,  assistant  professor  of 
marketing,  B.B.A.,  Lamar  University;  M.B.A., 
D.B.A.,  Louisiana  Tech  University. 

Carolyn  H.  Simmons,  professor  of  psychology, 
B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Henry  Pate  Singletary,  adjunct  professor  of 
medical  technology,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Northwestern 
University. 

Ronald  K.  Sizemore,  professor  of  biology,  B.S., 
Wake  Forest  University;  M.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Douglas  D.  Smith,  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D., 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Everard  Smith,  adjunct  professor  of  history, 
B.S.,  Yale  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Harry  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University. 

Karan  B.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  Clemson 
University;  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Michael  S.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
geology,  B.S.,  Millersville  University;  Ph.D., 
Washington  University. 

Robert  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Manchester  University,  England; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Solomon,  adjunct  professor  of 
biology,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.D.,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Lorl  Lea  Spicher,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  M.A.,  San  Diego  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas. 

Kenneth  W.  Spackman,  associate  professor  of 
mattiematical  sciences,  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado. 

Robert  M.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  assistant  professor 
of  history,  B.A.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 

Karen  Spike,  lecturer  of  mathematical  sciences, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Eastern  Michigan  University. 

Edith  A.  Steeie,  lecturer  in  nursing,  Diploma, 
Watts  School  of  Nursing,  B.S.N. ,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University,  M.S.,  University  of 
Arizona. 

IVIary  Christine  Steuterman,  adjunct  professor 
of  medical  technology,  B.A.,  Fontbonne  College; 
M.D.,  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Peter  G.  Stiiiman,  adjunct  professor  of  political 
science,  B.A.,  Yale  College;  M.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University. 

Inge  Bjerre  Stites,  lecturer  in  French  and 
German,  Studentereksamen,  Lyngby  Statskole; 
graduate  study,  Universite  de  Strasbourg. 

John  Lemacks  Stokes,  III,  professor  of 
English,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  B.D.,  Emory 
University;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University. 

Doretha  McKnight  Stone,  assistant  professor 
of  nursing,  B.S.N.,  Winston-Salem  State 
University;  M.S.N.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

Sally  Suiiivan,  associate  professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

Kristin  Szyivian,  assistant  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  University  of  Lowell;  M.A.,  Duquesne 
University;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University. 

John  B.  Taggart,  adjunct  program  associate  in 
marine  science,  B.S.,  Western  Michigan 
University;  M.S.,  N.C.  State  University;  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carole  Ellsworth  Tailant,  professor  of 
communication  studies,  A.B.,  M.A.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State  University. 


Lana  D.  Taylor,  assistant  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.L.I.S.,  North  Carolina 
Central  University. 

Paul  A.  Thayer,  professor  of  geology.  8. A., 
Rutgers  University;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Terry  Theodore,  professor  of  drama,  B.A., 
Wayne  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Carol  Chase  Thomas,  professor  of  education, 
B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Ed.,  The  Citadel; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Peter  N.  Thomas,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

Robert  Brent  Topiin,  professor  of  history,  B.S., 
Penn  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers 
University. 

Frank  Patrick  Trimble,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Robert  E.  Tyndall,  professor  of  education,  A.B., 
M.A.T.,  Ed.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Patricia  A.  Turrisi,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy,  B.A.,  Queens  College  City  University 
of  NY,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Larry  Winfield  Usilton,  Hi,  associate  professor 
of  history,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 
University. 

Richard  C.  Veit,  professor  of  English,  B.A., 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Iowa. 

Adelaide  H.  Villmoare,  adjunct  associate 
professor  of  political  science,  B.A.,  Smith  college; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

Tenkasi  Viswanathan,  adjunct  professor  of 
mathematical  sciences,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  University  of 
Madras,  India;  M.Sc,  University  of  Windsor, 
Canada;  Ph.D.,  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
Canada. 

Gilbert  L.  Voss,  adjunct  research  professor  in 
biological  oceanography,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of 
Miami;  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University. 
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William  Morgan  Wadman,  associate  professor 
of  economics,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 

Sandra  Jean  Carlson  Wager,  lecturer  in 
matfiematical  sciences,  B.S.,  Westminster 
College,  New  Wilmington;  M.Ed.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Bradford  Lawrence  Walker,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Brigham 
Young  University;  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University. 

John  Lewis  Wail<er,  Hi,  associate  professor  of 
Englisin,  A.B.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 
University  of  California-Berkeley;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Virginia. 

Debra  J.  Waiters,  adjunct  lecturer  of  nursing, 
B.S.N. ,  M.S.N. ,  University  of  Washington. 

Li-Shing  Wang,  lecturer  in  political  science, 
B.A.,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.A.,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Charles  Richard  Ward,  professor  of  cfiemistry, 
B.S.,  Manchester  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
University. 

Alan  Douglas  Watson,  professor  of  history, 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Barbara  F.  Waxman,  professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University;  M.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of 
New  York. 

William  David  Webster,  professor  of  biology, 
B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington;  M.S.,  Michigan  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University. 

Steven  Michael  Weiss,  associate  professor  of 
communication  studies,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Temple  University. 

Michael  D.  Wentworth,  associate  professor  of 

English,  B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  M.A.,  Eastern 
Michigan  University;  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University. 

Lorl  N.  White,  assistant  professor  of  music, 
B.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.  Eastern 
Michigan  University;  D.M.A.  candidate.  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Jeri  Whiting,  lecturer  in  physical  education, 
B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo; 
M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 


Joan  D.  Wiiley,  Will  S.  Deloach  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  B.S.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D., 
Dalhousie  University. 

John  Taylor  Williams,  Jr.,  professor  of 
psychology,  B.A.,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Cecil  L.  Willis,  professor  of  criminal  justice,  B.S., 
East  Tennessee  University;  M.S.,  East  Carolina 
University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University. 

Joe  B.  Wilson,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 

William  Walton  Woodhouse,  III,  associate 

professor  of  Spanish,  A,B,,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Barry  A.  Wray,  assistant  professor  of 
management  science,  B.S.,  Bridgewater  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  and  State 
University. 

Eleanor  Boyd  Wright,  associate  professor  of 
education,  A.B.,  Greensboro  College;  M.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York,  College  of  Geneseo; 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Joanna  Ennis  Wright,  associate  professor  and 
reference  librarian,  B.A.,  East  Carolina  University; 
M.S.L.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Joseph  Gea  Gue  Van,  associate  professor  of  | 
mathematics,  B.S.,  National  Cheng-Kung  \ 
University:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  j 
York-Buffalo.  \ 

G.  Franit  Yelverton,  adjunct  research  associate 
in  biology,  B.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  I 
at  Chapel  Hill;   M.S.,  The  University  of  North  | 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Mary  Ann  Zakutney,  assistant  professor  ofi 
nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  F.N.C. 
M.S.N.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah. 

John  Zeko,  assistant  professor  of  accountancy. 
A.B.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  M.P.A.,  Georgia  State  University;  CPA. 

George  T.  Zervos,  adjunct  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  B.A.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.Th.,  The 
University  of  Athens,  Athens,  Greece;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University. 
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John  R.  Zimmer,  visiting  assistant  professor  of 
cfiennistry,  B.S.,  California  State  University, 
Haward;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University. 

Victor  A.  Zullo,  professor  of  geology  and 
adjunct  professor  of  biology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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RETIRED  FACULTY 

*Franklin    H.    Allen,    M.S.    (1956-1981), 

associate  professor  of  biology 

Thomas  Ear!  Allen,  Ph.D.  (1963-1993), 

professor  of  physical  education 

Walser  H.  Allen,  MA.  (1964-1993),  associate 
professor  of  history 

♦Joseph  C.  Awkard,  Jr.,  Ed.D.  (1979-1985), 

professor  of  psychology 

*Anne  Barksdale,  M.S.  (1947-1966),  assistant 
professor  of  business 

*James  Rush  Beeier,  Ph.D.  (1969-1991), 

professor  of  French 

*Mary  Dixon  Bellamy,  M.A.  (1961-1988), 

assistant  professor  of  Spanish 

♦Delilah  Bowen  Blanks,  Ph.D.  (1972-1992), 

assistant  professor  of  social  work 

Luetta  Navada  Booe,  M.A.  (1965-1975), 

professor  of  nursing 

*Ralph  W.   Brauer,   Ph.D.    (1971-1989), 
professor  of  marine  physiology 

William  Jasper  Brooks,  M.A.   (1951-1991), 

director  of  athletics 

*Thomas   P.   Brown,   M.A.,   (1958-1993), 

assistant  professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

Thomas  J.  Burke,   M.B.A.   (1965-1991), 

assistant  professor  of  management  science 

Samuel  Tinsley  Chambers,  Ph.D.  (1964- 
1 976),  professor  of  history 

♦James  Marshall  Crews,  Ed.D.  (1948-1981), 

professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

Henry  G.  Crowgey,  Ph.D.  (1967-1981), 
professor  of  history 

•Derick  G.S.   Davis,   M.S.   (1971-1983), 

assistant  professor  of  recreation 

♦Richard  Ryder  Deas,  Ed.D.  (1971-1992), 

professor  of  music 

♦Will  Scott  DeLoach,  Ph.D.  (1963-1977), 

professor  of  chemistry 

♦Jack  Dermid  M.S.  (1962-1985),  associate 
professor  of  biology 

Joseph  F.  Dunn,  M.Ed.  (1968-1980),  assistant 

professor  of  business  administration 

Anne  Mackle  Fitzglbbon  MA.  (1965-1985), 

assistant  professor  of  drama 


♦Isabell  L  Foushee  M.A.  (1964-1986),  federal 

compliance  officer,  assistant  professor  of  English 

Nancy  Gilliland,  M.W.  (1978-1989),  assistant 

professor  of  nursing 

♦Antolln  Gonzalez-del-Valle,  Ph.D.  (1964- 
1976),  professor  of  Spanish 

Vicente  Nestor  Hernandez  D.Sc.  (1963- 
1985),  associate  professor  of  mathematical 
sciences 

♦Claude  F.  Howell,  H.H.D.  (1953-1980), 

associate  professor  of  art 

Ruby   Bame   Knox,    M.Ed.    (1962-1978), 

assistant  professor  of  business 

♦Glenn  Richard  Long,  M.A.  (1966-1983), 

assistant  professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

Helen  Jones  Majette,  M.A.  (1979-1989), 

assistant  professor  of  nursing 

Dorothy  P.  Marshall,  B.S.  (1949-1992), 

lecturer  in  management,  Registrar 

Ann  Bowden  McCrary,   Ph.D.   (1969-1990), 

professor  of  biology 

♦Margaret  Shannon  Morton,  M.A.  (1947- 
1965),  professor  of  English 

A.  Carl  Nelson  (1982-1988),  lecturer  in 
mathematical  sciences 

Rolla  Clayborne  Nelson  M.A.  (1961-1988), 

assistant  professor  of  physics 

♦Darwin  R.  Newton,  Ed.D.   (1967-1990), 

professor  of  psychology 

♦Elizabeth  A.  Pearsall,  M.A.  (1961-1991), 

assistant  professor  of  English 

J.  Paul  Reynolds,  Ph.D.  (1964-1971),  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs 

Gerald  S.  Rosselot,  Ph.D.  (1960-1990), 

associate  professor  of  English 

♦John  H.  Scalf,  Jr.,  Ph.D.   (1971-1992), 

professor  of  sociology 

♦Eloise  Scott,  M.A.  (1968-1976),  assistant 
professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

♦Lee  M.  Sherman,  D.B.A.   (1978-1991), 

associate  professor  of  management 

Philip  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  M.L.S.  (1969-1985), 

assistant  professor  and  reference  librarian 

Jackson  G.  Sparks,  Ph.D.  (1966-1991), 
professor  of  French 
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*Betty  Holden  Stike,  M.A.  (1964-1983), 

assistant  professor  of  education 

*Doug  W.  Swink,  M.A.  (1960-1992),  associate 

professor  of  drama 

*William  H.  Wagoner,  Ph.D.  (1968-1990), 

ctiancellor 

*David   E.   Warner,   M.Ed.    (1965-1979), 

associate  professor  of  health,  physical  education 

and  recreation 

*Charles  W.  West,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  (1981-1992), 

associate  professor  of  management 


*Elonza    M.    West,    Ed.D.    (1963-1981), 

professor  of  business  administration 

Betty  Sue  Westbrook,  M.L.S.  (1965-1985), 

assistant  professor  and  head  of  cataloging 

♦Kenneth  L.  Whipkey,  Ph.D.  (1985-1993), 

associate  professor  of  mathematical  sciences 

Mary  Alice  Whitfield,  M.S.,  (1965-1979), 

assistant  professor  of  nursing 

*emeritus  status 
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